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2 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL. 
No. 1187, 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE FALKLAND ISLANDS AND 
ITS DEPENDENCIES FOR THE YEAR 1922.* 





* FALKLAND ISLANDS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


ain F aliland Islands lie in the South Atlantic Ocean between 
‘51° and 53° S. latitude and between 57° and 62° W. longitude. 
~The group consists of East Falkland and West Falkland 
* surrounded by a large number of smaller islands. The total area 
of the group was given in the Colonization Circular (Ch. VIII.— 
1874) of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners as 
6,500 square miles. This area was no doubt based on calculations 
from the Admiralty Chart, and since its publication it has been 
generally adopted in official reports. No land survey has been 
carried out and there is no ordnance map, but it is clear that the 
area as above stated has been largely over-estimated. The area 
has since been computed by measurement from the Admiralty 
Chart by a qualified surveyor, as follows : 








Square Miles, 


East Falkland and adjacent islands -_ 2,580 
West Falkland and adjacent islands ote +. 2,038 
Total area of group ot on Lhe -. 4,618 


The group is distant about 480 miles north-east of Cape Horn 
and about 1,000 miles due south of Monte Video. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


The Falkland Islands in general appearance are treeless, bleak 
and inhospitable. From the higher levels the view is one of moor- 
land and marsh interspersed with dull grey rocks and intersected 
by slow-running streams. The country is not without some claim 
to beauty and, but for the absence of trees, parts of the coast and 
of the interior would furnish scenery at once varied and picturesque. 
There are numerous indentations in the coastline often reducing 
the intervening land to a series of narrow peninsulas. 

The hilly districts are mainly centred in the interior, the higher 
levels sloping towards the coast in undulating pasture land. In 
West Falkland the highest point is Mount Adam, 3,215 ft. above 
sea level. The main ridge on the East Island is the Wickham 
Heights, which culminates in Mount Usborie, 2,245 ft. above sea 
level. 





* A Sketch Map will be found in the Report for 1914, No. 872 [Cd. 7622-63]. 
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The only town is Stanley, the capital, situated on an excellent 
natural harbour entered from Port William at the north-east corner 
of the group. It is a small town of only 890 inhabitants but 
appears larger owing to the scattered nature of its dwellings. 
Beyond the limits of the town there are no roads, and all inland 
travel is done on horseback with pack horses for transport. The 
only other settlement of importance is Port Darwin situated at the 
head of Choiseul Sound. Smaller settlements exist throughout the 
Colony as the headquarters of the various farm stations into which 
the country is divided. 


HISTORICAL. 


A summary of the early history of the Falkland Islands can be 
neither better nor more accurately recorded than in the words of 
Dr. Johnson in 1771: 


“ In the fatal voyage of Cavendish (1592), Captain Davis, 
who being sent out as his associate, was afterwards parted 
from him or deserted him, as he was driven by violence of 
weather about the Straits of Magellan, is supposed to have 
been the first who saw the lands now called Falkland Islands, 
but his distress permitted him not to make any observation, 
and he left them, as he found them, without a name. 


“ Not long afterwards (1594) Sir Richard Hawkins, being 
in the same seas with the same designs, saw these islands 
again, if they are indeed the same islands, and in honour of 
his mistress called them Hawkin’s Maiden Land. 


“‘ This voyage was not of sufficient renown to procure a 
general reception to the new name, for when the Dutch, who 
had now become strong enough not only to defend themselves, 
but to attack their masters, sent (1598) Verhagen and Sebald 
de Wert into the South Sea, these Islands, which were not 
supposed to have been known before, obtained the denomina- 
tion of Sebald’s Islands and were from that time placed in the 
charts; though Frezier tells us that they were yet considered 
as of doubtful existence. 

“ Their present English name was probably given them 
by Strong, whose journal, yet unprinted, may be found in the 
Museum. This name was adopted by Halley, and has from 
that time, I believe, been received into our maps.” 


To Dr. Johnson’s account it is only necessary to add that 
Sebald de Wert sighted some outlying small islands only and that 
Captain Strong, who sailed under letters of marque, sighted land 
on 27th January, 1690 (Old Style), sailed up the sound between the 
East and West Falkland and landed, obtaining geese, ducks and 
water. It is certain that, as far as is known, Captain Strong was 
the first man to make a landing and has the strongest claim to be 


 .the discoverer of the group. 
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During the first half of the 17th century adventurers in vessels 
fitted out at St. Malo visited the islands, which then obtained the 
French name of Iles Malouines and Spanish of Islas Malvinas. In 
1764 a French settlement was planted by de Bougainville at a 
port in the East Falkland, and in the following year a British 
garrison was posted in the West Falkland, England re-asserting 
her claim to the sovereignty of the group. France sold her rights 
to Spain, and in 1770 the Spaniards drove out the British garrison. 
In the following year the action of the Spanish Captains was 
disavowed by their sovereign and Spain restored the garrison and 
handed back all the stores taken. In 1774 the post was tempo- 
rarily abandoned and there was no further formal occupation 
until 1820, when the ‘‘ United Provinces of South America ”’ 
hoisted their flag at Port Louis, the site of the former French 
settlement in the East. In 1831 one Vernet, a German, in 
charge of the settlement, was deported by an American warship, 
and the British flag was again hoisted in 1833. There has been 
no change in the occupation of any part of the group from that 
time. From 1833 to 1842 continuous Admiralty surveys were 
made round the coast line, the naval officers in charge being 
appointed as Residents. On 23rd of June, 1843, a charter under 
the Great Seal was issued defining the constitution of the Colony 
and its Dependencies, Richard Clement Moody (afterwards 
General Moody) being the first Governor. 

The Colony received grants-in-aid from the Imperial Parliament 
down to 1880, since which time it has been self-supporting. 

The strategical value of the group was shown in 1914, when a 
British squadron based on Stanley defeated a German squadron 
in a naval action on the 8th of December. 


CONSTITUTION. 

The Government of the Colony of the Falkland Islands and its 
Dependencies is administered by a Governor aided by an Executive 
Council composed of three official and one unofficial member, and 
a Legislative Council composed of three official and two unofficial * 
members. The unofficial members of the Councils are appointed by 
warrant under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet for a term not 
exceeding five years. 


I—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The Falkland Islands are inhabited almost exclusively by 
people of pure British descent. It is the descendants of the most 
enterprising of the early pioneers who now own the greater part of 
the land. In Stanley employment is almost solely at the disposal 
of the Government and the Falkland Islands Company. The 
people of the town are hardworking and thrifty: They share 
meagrely in the amenities of life, but the poverty which is always 
present in larger communities may be said to be non-existent in 
the Falkland Islands. 
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The most notable feature in 1922 was the recovery of the 
English wool market. The rigid economy called for by the 
depressed state of the industry in 1921 was in some measure 
relieved in 1922 and the effect of the improvement was generally 
felt. In Stanley, the port and distributing centre for the industry, 
the depression was not so much marked as might have been 
expected, but signs were not wanting throughout the year to show 
that the recovery in the market came only in time to prevent 
serious hardship resulting. 


In the earlier part of the year the Government had under 
consideration measures for improving the milking strain of the 
cattle owned by the people of the town and depastured on the 
Stanley Common. With this object pedigree stock was imported 
to form a nucleus of a small stud farm. It is as yet too early to 
Teport on the results of the experiment. An area of land in the 
vicinity of the town was also fenced in and planted with tussac 
grass. This plantation should in time furnish a valuable source of 
winter food for the town cattle at times when the pasture on the 
Common is insufficient for their support. 


No houses were built during the War. During the year the 
shortage of housing accommodation came to be acutely felt, and’ 
the Government took steps to relieve the situation by ordering 
several wooden dwellings from England. The houses, however, 
did not arrive before the close of the year. 


The drainage and sanitary conditions of Stanley are far from 
satisfactory. It is hoped that from investigations instituted 
during the year a scheme will be evolved for the general improve- 
ment of the town. 


The people of Stanley took a keen interest in the revival of the 
annual Flower Show and Industrial Exhibition which was held in 
February of the year for the first time since its discontinuance 
during the War. The objects of the exhibition are purely 
instructional and aim towards the encouragement of gardening 
and the home pursuits on which the welfare and interest of the 
average householder in Stanley so much depend. 


The health of the Colony was good, no sickness of a serious 
character occurring during the year. 


II.—FINANCIAL. 


(a) REVENUE. 


The revenue for the year 1922, excluding land sales and a sum 
of {106 set aside for the purpose of forming a Marine Insurance 
Fund, amounted to £37,536, as compared with {£36,865 from 
normal sources for the previous year. 
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The following table is a comparative statement of the revenue 
for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922 :— 








Head of Revenue. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

£ £ £ 
Customs Duties .. sd aed 4,847 4,998 3,635 
Post Office Receipts: oe, ae 3,175 2,035 1,556 
Land Tax “ ae ie 8,694 8,467 8,239 
Interest Re ae a oe 12,141 12,883 11,150 
Other sources a ae sa 2,155 8,482 12,956 
£31,012 {36,865 £37,536 
Land Sales ae as ae 7,392 7,884 7,101 
Marine Insurance Fund .. Be _ _ 106 
Totas ..  ..  .. «.- £88,404 £44,749 £44,743 





Of the ordinary revenue in 1922, £15,759 or 41-9 per cent. was 
derived directly from the land as follows :— 


£ 
Rents .. 295 
Interest derived from Land Sales 
Investments os x 7,225 
Revenue from Land Tax oe has 8,239 
£15,759 


Approximately one-third or £12,556 was derived from taxation 
as follows :— 


4 
Land Tax at ae ee ae 8,239 
Stanley Rates 4 on 368 
Customs Duties, Licences and Roy: alties 3,949 


£12,556 


Direct taxation yielded £8,607. Of this sum the farmers 
contributed 95-7 per cent. in payment of the graduated tax on 
land varying from }d. to 1d. per acre according to area. The 
remaining 4-3 per cent. was paid by the resident population of 
Stanley in the assessment tax of 1s. 3d. per £ on house property. 


Customs import duties, licences and royalties yielded £3,949 
or £1 17s. Od. per head of the population. 


(0) EXPENDITURE. 


The expenditure for the year 1922, excluding payments charge- 
able to the surplus balances of the Colony, amounted to £38,452. 
The ordinary expenditure was £37,160 or £376 less than the 
ordinary revenue. 
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The following is a comparative statement of the total ordinary 
and extraordinary expenditure in the years 1920, 1921 and 1922: 





1920. 1921, 1922, 
; : £ 4 £ 
Ordinary Expenditure ae 28,251 32,286 37,160 
Public Works Extraordinary 830 2,868 1,292 
Miscellaneous Extraordinary _ 4,552 _ 
Totals es es £29,081 = £39,706 = £38,452 





(c) ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The balance of assets over liabilities at the end of 1922 amounted 
to £220,007. 


The principal items were :— 


4 
Land Sales Fund oe ue .» 174,379 
Marine Insurance Fund a ae 106 
General Account ays oe +. 45,522 
Total er ae . + £220,007 


(d) CURRENCY. 


The legal tender currency is British sterling and a paper 
currency of 5s., 10s., £1 and £5 notes issued by the Colonial Govern- 
ment under an Order in Council of Queen Victoria, dated the 7th 
of March, 1899. : : 


The total face value of the notes in circulation remained at 
£20,000, the same as in 1921, though there were indications, 
towards the close of the year, that this sum was somewhat in excess 
of currency requirements. During the year notes to the value of 
£5,490 were withdrawn and cancelled and replaced by new notes 
of a total equivalent value. 


Of the sum of £20,000 representing the total value of notes in 
circulation £12,000 remained on investment with the Crown 
Agents and £8,000 in coin with the Commissioners of Currency. 


The total income derived from invested securities amounted to 
£601 as against an expenditure of £217. 


(e) BANKING. 


There are no banking facilities in the Colony with the excep- 
tion of those offered by the Government Savings Bank, which was 
instituted in 1888. The financial year of the Savings Bank is from 
the Ist of October to the 30th of September. 

On the 30th of September, 1922, there were 805 active deposit 


accounts in this Bank with the aggregate sum of £123,891, due to- 


depositors. These figures represent an average of £154 for each 
account or nearly £52 per head of the population. 


ys 
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The total amount deposited during the year was {17,056 as 
compared with a sum of {£26,335 withdrawn. The deposits 
averaged £1,496 monthly and the withdrawals £2,195. 


The rate of interest paid on deposits is 2} per cent., which is 
credited to the depositors’ accounts at the end of the financial 
year. 


(f) GENERAL. 


There is no public debt. No public works on a scale involving 
expenditure which could not be met from current revenue have 
for many years been undertaken. The cost of certain schemes, at 
present only in their initial stages, for the improvement of Stanley 
is being charged to accumulated funds which have also been made 
to bear the cost of the patrol vessel recently acquired by the Govern- 
ment for the protection of the fur seal. There is little or no outlet 
locally for the investment of private capital. This, no doubt, 
explains the comparatively large sums lying idle in the Savings 
Bank. 


III—TRADE, INDUSTRIES AND SHIPPING. 
IMporTs. 


The total value of imports into the Colony during 1922 was 
£112,298. . 

The following table shows the value of the imports for the 
years 1920, 1921 and 1922 :— 





1920. 1921, 1922. 
£ £ 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 77,745 48,888 36,247 
Raw Materials and articles 

mainly unmanufactured 17,673 12,577 8,972 
Articles wholly or mainly manu- 

factured a oe 95,298 74,816 59,230 

Live Stock se ee 12,251 1,648 7,824 

Bullion and Specie oe oes 7,035 _ 25 

Total .. Sa £210,002 £137,929 £112,298 





The principal articles imported into the Colony during 1922 
were the following :— 


' 


Groceries a 
Coal and Coke .. 
Live Stock 
Hardware 
Furniture 5 
Drapery.. o 
Wearing apparel 
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The country of origin of the imports is shown below :— 


United Kingdom ve oe -- £93,698 

Total from British Empire .. .. £93,698 

; £ 

Argentina be a oe ae 466 
Chile... i as ve -. 12,635 
France .. of ee oe oe 15 
Norway if ike oh .. . 801 
Uruguay és we Se ae 5,183 
+ Total, Foreign Countries -. £18,600 


There are no import duties except on wine, malt liquors, spirits 
and tobacco. 

The annual quantity of malt liquors and spirits imported into 
the Colony has been as shown in the following table :— 








1920. 1921. 1922. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Spirits re me a 3,227 4,129 2,594 
Malt liquors a ads -. 14,713 13,039 9,300 
Total .. a 17,940 17,168 11,894 
Revenue received £2,765 £3,429 £2,127 
Exports. 


The total exports were valued at the port of shipment at 
£103,622. 
The following is a comparative table :— 


1920. 1921. 1922. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
Article, Ibs, Ibs. Ibs, Value. Value. Value, 
£ £ £ 

Wool .. 4,510,607 4,039,200 4,783,200 269,170 124,155 94,368 

Tallow .. 535,360 117,600 303,520 21,798 909 = 4,590 
No. No. No. 

Sheepskins 86,447 20,120 65,680 36,200 2,009 2,993 
Cases. Cases. Cases. 

Tinned Meat 4,794 —_— —_— 23,127 — —_ 

INDUSTRIES. 


As has been indicated in previous reports, sheep farming is the 
one industry on which the trade of the Colony depends. The 
Production of wool is at present the sole consideration. 

During the year, 7,972 bales or approximately 4,783,200 lb. of 
wool were exported. The value of this produce was estimated for 
Customs purposes at £94,368, based on the very low prices obtained 
during 1921. 

In 1922 there was a steady upward tendency in the price of 
wool which in December reached the comparatively high prices of 
Is. to 1s. 5d. per Ib., for fine grade produce. This compared with 
the prices of 8}d. to Is. ruling throughout 1921 is a distinct advance. 
The market shows signs of still further improvement. 
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The industry may now be said to have safely emerged from the 
recent crisis in its history occasioned by the slump in the price of 
‘wool. Until, however, its position has been strengthened by 
development along economic lines and the fullest possible use of 
the land has been secured, its future stability and prosperity must 
remain matters of uncertainty. The industry has recently been 
examined from its inception in all its aspects with the object of 
initiating investigation into the best means of its development and 
the removal of the difficulties with which the sheep farmers have to 
contend. It is clear from the outset that methods which were at 
one time successfully employed in the utilization of areas of what 
was then comparatively virgin soil can no longer hold good after 
many years of stocking. 


Progress in the industry seems to lie most directly along the 
lines of sub-divisional fencing with the object of improving the 
pasture by spelling different areas for a certain period in each year 
and of withdrawing old and worn-out sheep regularly from the 
flocks in order that sufficient pasturage may be available for young 
stock. The high cost of materials during the War made fencing in 
most cases financially impossible. The chief economic handicap 
under which Falkland Islands farmers suffer is the absence of a 
profitable market for their surplus stock. Present difficulties 
would be removed by the establishment of a freezing factory in 
the Colony, and there is little doubt that such an undertaking 
would follow if it could be shown that an adequate and constant 
supply of animals for freezing purposes could be guaranteed. It 
is apparent, however, that with farming as it is at present carried 
on in the Colony many alterations would have to be made in breed- 
ing and in the composition of flocks if a freezing factory were 
established. 


The following is a summary of the latest statistics available 
regarding the number of sheep in the Colony :— 


Number of Sheep ae es -. 666,175 
Number of Breeding Ewes .. .. 250,529 
Number of Hoggets .. o +. 134,324 
Percentage of Hoggets to Breeding 

Ewes .. ae es ue at 53-6% 


The general health of the flocks was good, but there were signs 
that the sheep were lacking in stamima. 

The number of hoggets represents the total number of lambs 
surviving from the previous year’s lambing as none are killed or 
sold. It is in regrettably low proportion to the breeding ewes, but 
there has been a steady decline in lambing percentages in recent 


years. 
The breed of sheep is a cross-bred Romney ; all the wool sent 
home is in the grease. 
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SHIPPING. 

The total number of vessels which entered the Colony during 
the year was 50 with a tonnage of 89,818, as compared with 49 and 
atonnage of 74,765 in 1921. Of these 15 with a tonnage of 63,418 
were British. 

The following table shows the number, nationality and descrip- 
tion of vessels entered :— 


British. Foreign. 
Number, Tonnage. Number, Tonnage. 
Steamships 15 63,418 35 26,400, 


IV.—EDUCATION. 


The education of children between the ages of five and fourteen 
years is compulsory under the Public Education Ordinance, 1909. 
In Stanley there are two elementary schools, one conducted by 
the Government and one under Roman Catholic management. 
The children in the country districts are taught by travelling 
teachers of whom four, during the year, were provided by the 
Government and two by the Falkland Islands Company, Limited. 
The Company also retain a resident teacher at their head station at 
Darwin. 

There is no provision for secondary education in the Colony. 

The following statement shows the number of children taught 
during the year :— 





Boys. Girls. Total. 
At the Government School .. 79 60 139 
At the Roman Catholic School 19 48 67 
By the Government Travelling . 
Teachers a ae 47 46 93 
By the Falkland Islands Com- 
pany’s Teachers os 35 35 70 
Totals be BE 180 189 369 





The existing arrangements for the education of the children in 
the country districts can neither be regarded as satisfactory nor 
ad: quate, and the need for improvement in the system is generally 
felt. Towards the end of the year the Government Schoolmaster 
submitted, for consideration, a scheme for increasing the facilities 
for elementary education in the Colony generally and for providing 
at the Government School a two years’ course of further education 
beyond the elementary stage. 


V.—CLIMATE. 


Complete statistics are not available for the year. In May a 
M-tenrological Station was established at Stanley under the care 
of the Harbour Master. 

The rainfall for the year was low. Continuous dry weather 
was experienced for 54 days in the months of November and 
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December. The largest number of days on which rain fell in one 
month was recorded in September. The highest temperature 
recorded was in December when 69° was reached. 

An examination of past records shows that the mean daily 
maximum temperature is highest in January (55° F.) and the 
lowest in July (40° F.). The mean daily minimum is 45° in Janu- 
ary and 33° in mid-winter. On only about four days in the year 
does the maximum temperature exceed 62:6° F. On the other 
hand, minimum temperatures below 31-0° F. may be expected 
on about 50 days in each year. The average daily sunshine is 
3 hours 48 minutes. In January it is over 6 hours. During the 
year an average of 177 days or nearly half have less than 3 hours 
of bright sunshine. At Stanley the average rainfall is 26-43 
inches as against 23-80 at Kew. The rainfall is distributed among 
a large number of days so that an excessive fall in one day is 
not common. Constant strong winds prevail during the months 
of October, November and December, rising at daybreak and 
falling towards evening. Severe storms are of less frequent 
occurrence and intensity than in the United Kingdom. 

The average temperature in West Falkland is higher than in 
the East Island. This is thought to be due to the presence of a 
warm current which exists in the vicinity. 

There is little doubt that the climate is on the whole one of the 
most salubrious in the world. There are neither endemic nor 
epidemic diseases. It has frequently been stated that there is 
some danger in the alleged rigour of the climate for persons pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections, but no support can be found 
for the theory, and medical officers stationed in the Colony have 
given it as their opinion that the Falklands can be recommended 
as a health resort for such persons. 


VI.—_COMMUNICATION. 


The total number of vessels carrying mails in 1922, including 
inward and outward mails, was 18. The number of mails received 
direct from the United Kingdom was 9 and from the United 
Kingdom via Panama 1. Mails despatched to the United Kingdom 
either direct or via Monte Video totalled 5 and mails sent either 
via Panama or the Andes 18. South American mails totalled 34, 
being 16 inward and 18 outward. 

A fairly regular mail service at intervals of about six weeks 
was maintained between the United Kingdom and the Colony. 
Only one passenger steamer sailed from Stanley direct for the 
United Kingdom via Monte Video. 

The inter-insular mail service was more frequent and regular 
than in the previous year. This was due to the opportunities 
afforded for communication by the Government Patrol boat. 

There is a wireless service with Monte Video whence messages 
are cabled. The cost per word in 1922 was 4s. 3d. A small station 
on West Falkland Island maintains communication with Stanley. 
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VII.—VITAL STATISTICS. 


The following table shows the number of births and deaths 
registered in the Colony during the year :—-- 





Births, 
Males, Females, Total. 
Stanley .. ae a oe 15 12 27 
East Falkland (not including 
Stanley).. ae a an 12 10 22 
West Falkland .. a ae 3 3 6 
Totals .. a es 30 25 55 
Deaths. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Stanley .. me An te 6 8 14 
West Falkland .. ise * od 1 1 
Totals .. an A 6 9 15 





The estimated population on the 3Ist of December, 1922, 
was 1,205 males and 937 females, a total of 2,142. 


VIII.—DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES. 


The final report by the Geologist appointed by the Government 
to investigate the mineral resources of the Colony is not yet 
available, but in a progress report the Geologist stated that given 
the area under examination he had never seen a series of rocks so 
barren from the point of view of included minerals. 


During the year the Imperial Institute reported on samples 
taken from the penguin guano deposits of the Colony. From the 
analysis of the guano made it does not appear that the deposits 
could be exploited as a sound commercial undertaking. 


The measures indicated in last year’s report as being taken for 
the protection and farming of the fur seal were continued through- 
out the year. An effort to re-establish and foster an industry of 
this nature after so many years of sealing without supervision 
must necessarily be attended with great difficulties. It isas yet too 
early to discuss the prospects of the ultimate success of the 
experiment. 


Tree planting was continued during the year. Progress in 
this direction is necessarily slow. The absence of suitable shelter 
and the acidity of the soil are among the obstacles to be overcome. 
Of the plantation laid out in the vicinity of Stanley only the coni- 
fers survived, the hardwood trees soon succumbing. The Austrian 
and Corsican pines showed most signs of life and seem to be the 
trees best adapted to this country. 


Many conjectures have been made regarding the possible re- 


sources of the Colony and many schemes have been proposed for 
extending its industries and trade. The remoteness of markets, 
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the difficulties in communication and the high cost of imported 
materials all tend to discourage projects which might otherwise 
prove practicable. While the investigations made in different 
directions have been of value in improving the imperfect scientific 
knowledge of the country which has hitherto existed, they have 
without exception proved fruitless from a commercial point of view. 
There is little hope of commercial development through new 
industries, and the prosperity of the Colony must in the future, 
as in the past, rest mainly on the development of its resources as 
a sheep country. 


IX.—SOCIAL. 


The cost of living in the Colony was comparatively low. The 
slightly higher cost of certain commodities was due to fluctuations 
in the South American market from which the articles had to be 
obtained, but the general tendency of prices was to drop rather 
than to increase. There is no income tax and Stanley is a free 
port except for wines, spirits, malt liquor, and tobacco. 

Wages on the farm stations were from £7 to {8 a month with 
quarters, fuel and milk found. 

Town labourers were paid £11 per month or Is. an hour and 
tradesmen from £15 to £16 or Is. 44d. an hour. Mutton cost 3d. 
a lb., with bread 3}d. a Ib., milk 1s. a quart and eggs 3d. each. 
The ordinary cost of living in a boarding house in Stanley was 
from 30s. to 60s. a week. 

Labour troubles were completely absent in 1922 ; the balance 
between supply and demand was, as usual, very evenly kept. 


DEPENDENCIES. 
INTRODUCTION. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


The Dependencies consist of the following groups of islands: 
South Georgia, the South Orkneys, the South Shetlands and the 
South Sandwich Islands, and Graham’s Land, situated in the 
South Atlantic to the south of the fiftieth parallel of south latitude 
and lying between the twentieth and the cighticth degrees of west 
longitude. The total area of land and sea included in the Depen- 
dencies amounts to more than three million square miles. 

South Georgia, the principal island in the Dependencies, lies in 
latitude 54}° S. and longitude 36° to 38° W. It has an area of 
about 1,000 square miles. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


The island of South Georgia is a mass of high mountains 
covered with snow, where not too precipitous, while the valleys 
between are filled with glaciers which in many cases descend to the 
sea. The coastal region is free from snow in summer and more or 
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less clothed with vegetation. Land whaling stations have been 
established in some of the numerous bays. There is a permanent 
resident population engaged in the whaling industry. The Resi- 
dent Magistrate and other officials are stationed at Grytviken 
Harbour. 


The remaining Dependencies are even more inhospitable, being 
nearly completely covered with snow and ice and almost entirely 
destitute of plant life. The chief harbour is Port Foster at Decep- 
tion Island in the South Shetlands. These Dependencies are, 
however, ice free for some four or five months in the year only. 


Captain Cook described these regions as ‘‘ a country doomed by 
nature never once to feel the warmth of the sun’s rays, but to lie 
burned in everlasting snow and ice....a coast which when dis- 
covered and explored, would have answered no end whatever, or 
have been of the least value, either to navigation or to geography 
or indeed to any other science.”’ It is from this region that mer- 
chandise, valued at over two million pounds sterling, is derived 
each year and on which so much scientific interest has of late been 
centred. 


HISTORICAL. 


The regions in which the Dependencies lie were visited by a 
number of navigators in the sixteenth, seventeenth and early part 
of the eighteenth centuries, usually involuntarily, in endeavours 
to round Cape Horn or to pass through the Straits of Magellan. 
Captain Cook sighted and took possession of South Georgia and 
the Sandwich group for Great Britain in 1775. The large number 
of whales was especially reported upon. Mr. William Smith in the 
snow “ Williams ” of Blyth took possession of the South Shetlands 
in 1819. The South Orkneys were annexed by Captain George 
Powell in 1821. Mr. Edward Bransfield, R.N., under whom Mr. 


William Smith sailed in 1819-20, discovered the first part of - 


Graham’s Land, and Mr. John Biscoe discovered the west coast in 
1832. 

Profitable sealing voyages to South Georgia were made prior 
to 1793, and British whalers were met there in 1819. The fur seal 
industry achieved such large proportions that no less than 91 
vessels visited these islands in the two seasons 1820-21 and 1821- 
22. They are said to have practically exterminated the fur seal, 
so recklessly did they work and wantonly slaughter. James 
Weddell stated that in 1822-24 these animals were almost extinct. 


I—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The Dependencies, in contradistinction from the Colony, are 
inhabited almost exclusively and utilised mainly by. foreigners. 
The Norwegians were first in the field and credit must be given to 
them for their initiative and energy. 


) 
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The Dependencies are governed from the Falkland Islands with 
a central administration in common. Laws passed by the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Colony are, however, only in force in the 
Dependencies if specifically applied. A permanent official staff of 
two Magistrates, two Customs Officers and one Police Constable is 
maintained at South Georgia, while such control as is possible of 
the South Shetlands whaling fleet is carried out by a Magistrate 
and a whaling officer who accompany the fleet south in November 
and return with it in April. 

South Georgia is the only part of the Dependencies which is 
permanently habitable. Five land stations have been established 
there by whaling companies, sites of the usual extent of 500 acres 
being taken up for periods of twenty-one years at annual rentals 
of £250. There are also five unoccupied leaseholds upon which 
rental is paid. The leases include the right to use two whale 
catchers without the payment of additional licence fees. The 
harbours in the other Dependencies are ice bound for about seven 
months in the year, and the work of boiling down is done on board 
floating factories. There are also land stations at Deception Island 
and at the South Orkneys, the personnel of which arrive and return 
with the whaling fleets. a 

Low prices were realized for the oil produced during the 1921- 
22 season and it was found necessary to relieve the industry by 
refunding a proportion of the customs duties paid on the oil 
exported. The season 1922-23 opened with a scarcity of whales. 

It has been the policy of the Colonial Office that the revenue 
derived from the Dependencies should, as far as possible, be 
devoted to the development of their resources. 


II.—FINANCIAL. 
: During 1922 the revenue derived from the Dependencies was 
£142,102 and the local expenditure £12,939. 

Under instruction from the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
the surplus of Dependencies’ revenue, after providing for local 
services and paying for the cost of the central administration in 
the Falklands, is earmarked for research and development 
purposes. Owing to the low prices for oil ruling in the European 
market a refund of 1s. 6d. a barrel was made to the exporters in 
respect of the 1921-22 season. The Research Fund on the 
31st of December, 1922, stood at £115,771. 

The total excess of Assets over Liabilities at the end of the 
year was £208,548. 

The legal tender currency is British sterling and Falkland 
Islands notes, 

There ase no banking facilities and the export duty is paid 
locally by drafts on which a remittance rate of 1 per cent. is 
charged. 
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III.—TRADE, INDUSTRIES AND SHIPPING. 


TRADE. 


The value of the total trade of the Dependencies in 1922 was 
£2,894,207, of which {2,504,944 represents exports and the 
balance imports. 


INDUSTRIES. 


The development of the Dependencies has been rapid, and 
it isnot yet proved that whaling in these waters will, as has hap- 
pened elsewhere in the world, exhaust the supply. Fortunately 
the industry has been controlled by the Falkland Islands Govern- 
ment from its commencement ; the keen interest taken in it by 
the Imperial Government and the British Museum has been of 
great value. 

Apart from sealing on a small scale at South Georgia, whaling 
is the sole industry. The whaling season is restricted to the period 
from the 16th of September to the 31st of May, and the sealing 
season to the period from the Ist of March to the 3lst of October 

The progress of the whaling industry since it assumed large 
proportions in 1908 is best shown by the following table :— 


Whale Whales’ Barrels Average Value. 
Year, Catchers. Captured. of Oil. of barrels £ 
per whale. 

1909-1914 ee 42 8,314 304,002 36-57 822,451 

{average) 
1915-16 ne 57 11,792 558,805 47-39 1,856,384 
1916-17 ate 44 6,474 . 361,087 55°77 1,542,323 
1917-18 on 48 4,313 258,476 59-91 1,658,215 
1918-19 ne 49 4,838 232,371 46-82 1,725,444 
1919-20 oo 43 5,247 256,252 48-84 2,748,852 
1920-21 Me 48 8,520 383,816 45-05 1,559,467 
1921-22 oe 50 6,955 448,885 64-54 2,244,390 


In addition to the 448,885 barrels of whale oil produced during 
the year the sealing operations yielded 2,713 barrels of oil as com- 
pared with 2,401 barrels collected in the previous year. 

The values in the above table are based on conventional 
customs valuations and those for previous years are not very 
teliable. The value given for 1922 may, however, be taken as an 
accurate indication of the value based on the rate of £30 a ton, 
ree was the average price of oil on the European market during 
the year. 

The average of 64-54 barrels per whale is the highest recorded. 


SHIPPING, 


The following table shows the number of steamships which 
entered at South Georgia during 1922 :— 


British. Foreign. 
Number of Tonnage. Number of Tonnage. 
Steamships. Steamships, 


16 25,911 18 19,488 
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There is no port of entry in the other Dependencies and all 
ships for South Shetlands must enter at the Falkland Islands or at 
South Georgia. 

Towards the close of the year two beacon lights were conveyed 
to the South Shetlands for erection on Deception Island. These 
should prove of great benefit to shipping. 


IV.—CLIMATE. 


Five meteorological stations are maintained at South Georgia 
by the whaling companies with shore factories and one is main- 
tained in the South Orkneys by the Argentine Government. The 
returns from the latter are not sent to the Colony. 

The average temperature at South Georgia is 36°; in January 
and February it is 46-2°, and in the three coldest months, June, 
July and August, it is 27-9°. 

During the year 1922 rain fell on 121 days. A total rainfall of 
59-3 inches was recorded, the greatest rainfall being in February 
with 8-9 inches rain. Observations over three years in South 
Georgia show that snow falls on an average on 124 days in the 
year and hail on 43. 

The average number of occurrences of winds of gale force is 
only three per annum. No gales have yet been recorded in January. 
The mean wind force for 1922 was 1-88. 

There is very little sickness in the Dependencies, even colds 
being of rare occurrence. Some unhealthiness is caused by the 
absence of fresh provisions, but the climate is undoubtedly healthy. 


V.—COMMUNICATION. 


There is no direct communication between South Georgia and 
the Falkland Islands. Vessels for this Dependency call at South 
American ports on their way out and there is more or less regular 
communication between South Georgia and Buenos Aires. 

The South Shetlands whaling fleet calls at Stanley on the way 
south in November and again on the return in March-April. 

There is no wireless telegraph station in the Dependencies, but 
communication is sometimes possible between steamers engaged in 
the whaling industry and the Colonial Government Station at 
Stanley. 


VI.—POPULATION, 
South Georgia has a fluctuating population of over 1,000. 
The population on the 24th of April, 1921, when a census was 
taken, was 1,337, of whom three were females. Of the whaling 
population no fewer than 998 were natives of Sweden or Norway. 
G. R. L. BROWN, 
Officer-in-charge of the Secretariat. 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
Stanley, Falkland Islands. 
22nd September, 1923. 
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The following recent reports, etc., relating to his Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


No. Colony, etc. 
N30 Sierra Leone 
131 Uganda... o- 


1152. Somaliland 


11533, Kenya Colony and Protectorate | 


11H Gold Coast 

1135 Nigeria os 
1156 Nyasaland... os 
1157 Falkland Islands .. 
1138 Weihaiwei 

1159 Cyprus 

1160 Gambia 

1161 New Hebrides 

1162 Nyasaland 

1163 Zanzibar .. 

1164 St. Helena 

1185 Sierra Leone o 
1166 Trinidad and Tobase 
1167 Bermuda .. 

18 Grenada .. .- 
169 St. Lucia. 

1170, Leeward Islands .. 
Wl Fiji... mA 
1172 Ceylon. .- on 
1173. Gibraltar .. 

1174 British Guiana 


ANNUAL. 





Year. 
1921 

(April-December) i 
: ay ee 1922 
t) 1921 
oy. ak 1922 


{1 1921 & 1922 
1922 





< 192171922 
d 1922 


1175 Barbados .. . aye 1922-1923 

1176 Basutoland om os Pa 

1177 St. Vincent a i 

1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate on ore an +. 1922-1923 

1179 Mauritius .. o. a o o . 1922 

113 Swaziland .. oe ne ar} ie & a 

118 British Honduras An S Se 

1182 Veanda z i 

1183 Federated Malay States. a, 

1184 Unfederated Malay States * 

185 State of Brunei .. a 

1186 Straits Settlements . a 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

No. Colony, etc. Subject. 

% Southern Nigeria Mineral Survey, 1910, 

UM West Indies Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

85 Southern Nigeria... Mineral Survey, 1911. 

38 Southern Nigeria. . Mineral Survey, 1912. 

8) Ceylon. Mineral Survey. 

88 Imperial Institute | Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 

‘9 Southern Nigeria. . Mineral Survey, 1913. 

% St. Vincent 4 Roads and Land Settlement. 

91 East Africa Protectorate Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

% Colonies—General Fishes of the Colonies. 

% Pitcaim Island .. Report on a visit to the Island 


by tne High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 


Printed by H.M.S.O. Press, Harrow. 
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No. 1188. 


REPORT ON THE COLONY AND PROTECTORATE 
OF KENYA FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
3lst DECEMBER, 1922*. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTE. 


The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya may be described as 
situated astride the equator on the eastern side of the continent 
of Africa. Its coastline on the Indian Ocean stretches from 
(P 15’ 8. to 4° 50’ 8. of the equator; its northern boundary 
reaches 49 N., and its western boundary runs at a general 
depth of 500 miles from the sea. The precise boundaries of 
the territory were proclaimed in the Kenya Colony and Protec- 
torate (Boundaries) Order in Council, 1921. The southern 
boundary runs from the coast in a north-westerly direction, 
and those portions of the Colony which are most suitable for 
European occupation lie in the highlands, from 1° to 2° S. of 
the equator and, in the case of the Uasin Gishu Plateau, 
within 1° north. 

The Protectorate of Kenya is a strip of territory along the 
coastline up to the Tana River, ten miles broad. It includes 
also the station of Kismayu, in Jubaland, with a radius of ten 
sea miles landward from that town. It is 2,200 square miles 
in extent and forms part of the dominions of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, from whom it is leased at a rent of £17,000 a year. 
Kenya Colony comprises the remainder of the territory, viz., 
242.860 square miles. 

From 1895 to 1920 the whole territory was administered by 
His Majesty’s Government as a Protectorate. Until 1905 the 
Foreign Office directed the administration, but from that year 
control has been centred in the Colonial Office. In 1920 the 
hinterland not included in the dominions of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar was annexed by the Crown and was declared 
a Colony. A new Constitution was granted, under Royal 
Instructions of 11th September, 1920, by which the government 
of the Colony was vested in a Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief assisted by an Executive Council of five named ex- 





*A sketch map will be found in the Report for 1914-15 
{Cd 8173-7}, 


(13021) Wt.23240/1430 625 1/24 Harrow G.75 
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officio members and such other persons, not holding office in 
the public service of the Colony, as the Governor may, in 
pursuance of instructions from His Majesty the King through 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, direct. During 1922, 
two of the elected European and one of the nominated Indian 
members of the Legislative Council were appointed to be mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. 

Legislation in the Colony and Protectorate is enacted, subject 
to the assent of His Majesty the King, by a Legislative Council. 
which is composed of ten ex-officio members and a number. 
not exceeding seven, of officials in the public service of the 
country, one of whom is specially appointed to represent the 
interests of the Arab community, together with eleven elected 
European and two nominated Indian members. On 11th 
February, 1922, the number of Indian members was raised by 
Order in Council to four. 

Sir Robert Thorne Coryndon, K.C.M.G., was appointed to 
be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in succession to Major- 
General Sir Edward Northey, K.C.M.G., C.B., with effect 
from 19th August, 1922. He assumed duty on 1st September. 


I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


It is made clear in the subsequent sections of this report 
that the dominant activity of the year 1922 was an effort to stem 
the tide of depression by economy in Government expenditure 
and by the encouragement of increased production. The trade 
depression which overshadowed the country during the preceding 
year and a large portion of the year under review affected all 
sections of the community and contributed in some measure to 
discontent amongst certain native tribes, in particular amongst 
their younger members. Mention was made in the report for 
1921 of the formation of native political associations. The most 
important of these was the Kikuyu Association. A secession 
from that association, led by a certain Harry Thuku, started 
an agitation which was supported by a Young Kavirondo Associa- 
tion. It was found necessary to order the deportation of 
Thuku to Kismayu. This action by Government was welcomed 
by the responsible native authorities, to whom Thuku’s attitude 
and ascendancy had afforded grave concern. 

The policy of the Government in the administration of the 
native tribes is to govern through the Native Councils of Elders, 
the Chiefs and the Headmen, and eventually, in proportion to 
their proved worth, to entrust these Councils with a measure 
of local financial responsibility and authority. 


MEASURES FOR IMPROVEMENT OF CONDITIONS AMONGST 
THE NatTIvEs. 


During 1922, native interests have been served in the 
economic sphere by the dissemination of printed instructions 
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on the preparation of ghee, hides, beeswax; by the distribu- 
tion of 28 tons of seeds of grains, cotton and rice, and by a 
nucleus of paid agricultural supervisors, instructors and appren- 
tices, whose duty it is to interpret by practical demonstration 
the advice offered in the pamphlets and in the Government 
native newspaper Habart. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the development of 
cotton and maize. In the Nyanza Province, near the lake, 
four ginneries will, it is hoped, be ready to handle the ensuing 
cotton crop, and assistance is given to natives to market their 
maize and other crops in good condition and to the best advan- 
tage. The trade figures, which are given later in this report, 
attest the success of these activities. 

The pastoral tribes present greater difficulties. The question 
of cattle preservation has received thorough consideration during 
the year. Unfortunately, there is still no market for frozen or 
canned meat from this Colony—the expenses of any systematic 
campaign against disease and for the improvement of types of 
native-owned stock are very great. A beginning was made 
with the inoculation on a fairly large scale of native-owned 
stock against rinderpest and pleuro-pneumonia, but after 25,267 
head had been treated with rinderpest serum and 56,677 head 
with pleuro-pneumonia serum, there was considerable difficulty 
in obtaining payment of rinderpest inoculation fees. It was 
found necessary temporarily to suspend these veterinary 
measures, and attention was diverted towards instruction in the 
art of preparing ghee. ; 

The ghee trade has great possibilities. In 1920-21 £40,986 
worth of ghee (8,137 cwt.) was imported into Kenya, and 
there is no reason why locally-prepared ghee should not oust the 
imported article. Local production has been fostered by the 
imposition of 1s. per lb. customs tariff on imported ghee, and 
the value of ghee imported in 1922 dropped to 4,557 cwt. 
‘value £15,523). As a conservative estimate puts the number 
of native-owned cattle at two and a half millions, it is manifest 
that a trade both local and export of considerable magnitude 
may be established. 

Native stock-owners are also being taught how to treat 
hides for marketing. The removal of the export duty on hides 
gave an- immediate stimulus to this trade, and efforts are centred 
on improving the quality. y 

The literary and technical education of natives is discussed 
later in the general review of education in the Colony. In spite 
of the economy and staff retrenchment which was perforce 
Practised this year, medical services in the native reserves were 
not extensively curtailed, though the closing down of some out- 
district dispensaries was inevitable. The feature of the medical 
Work was the perfection of an effective and inexpensive substitute 
for the costly drug novarsenobillon (the relative cost is one-tenth 
of a penny as compared with three shillings per dose) and the 
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treatment with it of over 24,000 cases of yaws, with remarkable 
success. The most deplorable aspect of native life is the infant 
mortality which, from test surveys, is estimated in some districts 
at not less than 400 per 1,000 live births, and must be attributed 
to insanitary conditions of life as regards both housing and 
feeding. 

Pusiic HgatrH. 


There was happily no outbreak of any epidemic in 1922. 
Immediate treatment was accorded to sporadic cases of plague, 
and the rat destruction campaign was efficiently maintained. 
The general public health has been satisfactory, but there is, 
naturally enough in a young and growing community which 
finds itself at the moment financially embarrassed, ample scope 
for improvement. 

The problem of native housing in the towns is acute, but 
the year has seen an effort to deal with it. In Nairobi a native 
location has been laid out under municipal auspices, and at the 
end of 1922 fifty huts were in course of construction. The 
scheme will be extended in 1923 and will serve as a model for 
the other towns. Sanitary inspection is performed by Sanitary 
Inspectors in Nairobi, Kisumu and Mombasa. For the island 
of Mombasa a town plan has been prepared and will be submitted 
to Government in the early part of 1923; while at the port the 
central board of health has promulgated far-reaching port health 
rules. 

VitaL STaTIsTics. 


The registration of births and deaths is not compulsory save 
for Europeans, and it is therefore impossible to furnish reliable 
figures of the birth- and death-rates amongst Asiatics and 
Africans. Such figures as there are serve to show that in 
Mombasa the crude death-rate is 16°7 per 1,000 and in Nairobi 
21 per 1,000. The Nairobi rate is capable of analysis and 
reveals crude death-rates for Europeans, Asiatics and Africans 
of 12°4, 15°6 and 27°9 per 1,000 respectively. Over the whole 
country the number of European births and deaths was 261 and 
89, giving crude birth- and death-rates of 27°04 and 9°04 per 1,000. 
The basis of the calculation of these rates is the 1921 census, 
and it may safely be assumed that owing to trade depression thc 
numbers of non-natives have not increased. 


The figures of that census are repeated as of interest — 





Europeans... =e bua Oss oe 9,651 
Indians ee i ate te vs. 22,822 
Goans A ey Te a aes 2,431 
Arabs as ae aN as «=» 10,102 
Others ie os a4 ye tee 627 

Total ... a «» 45,683 





The native population is estimated at two and a half millions. 
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IMMIGRATION. 


In 1922, 10,491 persons of alien origin entered the Colony 
and Protectorate. European immigration decreased by 1,210, 
and was 3,088. There was also a decline in Asiatic immigration, 
viz., 5,966, as against 6,490 in 1921. Unclassified immigrants, 
such as Seychellois, Cingalese and Africans, increased by 100 to 
1,437. 

There is no machinery for the collection of emigration statis- 
tics, but shipping figures show that 3,260 Europeans and 7,184 
non-Europeans left Mombasa Port during the year. 


II. GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The financial position of the Colony over the last six years is 
teflected in the following table :— 





Expenditure 
Surplus in excesa 
Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Revenue. of Revenue. 
£ £ £ £ 
Net Surplus as at 1.4.17 578,538 
1917-18... =.) ~«1,868,329 ‘1,490,571 122,242 
1918-19... 0... 1,548,703 1,570,705 22,002 
1919-29 ..  ... «1,726,435 «2,024,861 298,428 
442,670 
Net Surplus as at 31.3.20 135,868 








878,538 578,538 
Net Surplus as at 31.3.20 converted at 


Rs 10 to the £ on 1.4.20 as ae 203,802 

190-21... 0... 2,978,786 2,976,960 1,826 

1921 (9 months) ... 1,891,679" 1,666,785 224,894 
1922 vse aee:1,649,082 ‘1,972,212 323,180 
Net Surplus as at 31.12.22 107,342 








430,522 430,522 





The Colony’s finances thus clearly shared in the ill-effects 
of trade depression. The tax-paying resources of all sections of 
the community were heavily strained and relief was imperative. 
By the exercise of rigorous economy the sum of £532,785 was 
saved in departmental expenditure. Large retrenchments in 
staff personnel also were made, but, owing to commitments in 
passages, leave pay and pensions, the immediate effect was not 
freat; and a further reduction was made in the local allowance 
Paid to the European staff. The abolition of the income tax 
was considered essential to the revival of production, and a 
reduction in the native hut and poll tax was demanded by the 
shortage of ready money in the reserves. These inevitable 
shortages in revenue were further increased by the considerable 





*This includes an appropriation of £600,000 from the £5,000,000 
Loan Funds. 
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drop in the estimated value of the import trade, reflected in 
customs duty which, until September, was on a complete ad 
valorem basis. There was also a decrease in postal revenue. 


Fortunately, unexpected increases in other sources of revenue 
reduced the total deficit of the year to £323,180. The Colony’s 
assets include certain unrealizable items, such ag unallocated 
stores, and the surplus has been denuded to such an extent since 
the end of the War that is was found necessary to borrow from 
loan funds to finance the Colony’s current needs. By the end 
of 1922 a total sum of £1,304,715 had been borrowed, of which 
£425,656 represents the amount of 1922 borrowings. 


CURRENCY. 


It should be noted that on 1st January, 1922, the shilling 
currency came into effect. : 


III. TRADE. 


At the opening of the year business conditions in the Colony 
were distinctly bad. A reaction had set in from the boom period 
which immediately followed the War and traders were forced 
to face the necessity of securing fluid capital by realizing accumu- 
lated stocks of imports even at a heavy loss, and of reorganizing 
their businesses on a less expensive basis. Producers also were 
being cramped by a fall in the European market in the prices 
for their principal exports, by the currency change which had 
in many cases swelled debtor obligations by 50 per cent., and by 
the apparent cessation of the flow of capital into the country for 
development purposes. In spite, however, of these difficulties 
the reorganization of trade and production was undertaken care- 
fully and generally, and the position had vastly improved by the 
end of the year. The heavy drop in prices reduced the value of 
the import trade of Kenya and Uganda to £2,871,240, and of the 
export trade of domestic produce to £2,780,998. The compara- 
tive figures for the broken period of nine months from April to 
December, 1921, were, imports £2,370,269, exports £2,111,151. 
The volume of trade was, however, maintained; the adverse 
balance of trade at the close of the year was but 3 per cent. 


The general current of trade sets to and from the Empire. 
The ratio of the trade between the Empire and Kenya and 
Uganda, and between foreign countries and Kenya and Uganda 
is as 2:1 for imports and 4:1 for exports. Within the Empire 
the value of the import trade was £1,968.800, of which goods 
to the value of £1,253,130 came from the United Kingdom and 
to the value of £548,618 from India. In the export of their 
domestic produce Kenya and Uganda shipped produce to the 
value of £1,158,125 to the United Kingdom and of £944,393 to 
India and Burma out of a total Empire export of £2,269,037. 

A second point of interest is the prominence which Japan 
has been securing in local markets. She is the largest foreign 
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consumer inasmuch as she buys £173,614 out of £260,410 worth 
of carbonate of soda which is one-third of the total foreign export 
trade of domestic produce; and since 1919 she has made large 
strides in the unbleached cotton piece goods trade to Kenya and 
Uganda. This is the principal component of the cotton piece 
goods trade and, in 1922, 49 per cent. of it came from Japan as 
against 9 per cent. in 1919. It would appear that Japan has 
secured this trade at the expense of Indian manufacturers, 
though it is the case that a large proportion of imported Japanese 
“Americani ’’ is purchased in the Bombay markets. Of the 
total imports of cotton fabrics it is of interest to observe that 
26 per cent. comes from the United Kingdom, 26 per cent. from 
Japan, 23 per cent. from India and Burma and 10 per cent. 
from America. This trade represents one-fourth of the total 
import trade and three-fourths of these goods are purchased by 
Africans. 

The year witnessed three changes in the customs tariff. In 
May and June, ag means for the assistance of local production, 
protective tariffs were placed on rice, grains, timber, ghee, butter 
and cheese, and to increase revenue tariffs were raised against 
wines, distilled liquors, tobacco, provisions and motor cars and 
accessories. In September, as the result of a Customs Con- 
ference, specific duties were levied on definite articles and the 
ad talorem rates chargeable on articles not so named were revised 
and consolidated. Export duties were abolished. Further 
Customs Ordinances were passed to admit free of duty the 
produce of Tanganyika Territory and to revise the basis on 
which customs revenue should be divided between Kenya and 
Uganda. The net customs revenue for the year was £575 ,595— 
including sundry collections such as warehouse, transit fees, 
crane and pier dues, of which Kenya’s share was £387,530. 


IV. AGRICULTURE. 


" The general position of agriculture afforded special concern, 
and a representative committee, presided over by the Colonial 
Secretary, Sir Charles Bowring, K.B.E., C.M.G., was appointed 
by Government in March to advise on the means whereby 
production and exports could be fostered and increased. The 
principal steps taken by Government on the recommendations 
of that committee were the abolition of income tax, the imposi- 
tion of which was considered to be restricting the free flow of 
cipital into the country; the revision of customs tariffs on a 
Protective basis; the encouragement of the cultivation of low- 
Priced produce (maize), by special reductions in railway freight, 
which were rendered possible by a Government subsidy to the 
tailway ; and the remission to soldier settlers of the purchase 
price of their farms, in order that they might have a negotiable 
title on which to raise advances for development. The export 
duty on hides was abolished, and in September all export duties 
disappeared. 
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The action taken to effect enhanced production by natiy 
has already been narrated. Amongst the European coloni: 
the acreage of all the principal crops except flax was increase 
In acreage planted, maize still leads with 75,444 acres, follow 
by coffee with 43,359 acres, and sisal with 37,118 acres. Durii 
1922, 10,593 acres of wheat were harvested, but the yield w 
poor—nine bushels per acre. It is, however, notable th 
locally-grown flour is now on the market, and a steady effort 
oust imported flour is being made ; 1,966 tons of local wheat an 
wheat flour were carried on the Uganda Railway during 192 
Coffee suffered from drought, and the growing of flax has receive 
a considerable set-back owing to the slump in European market 
although the year’s export shows an apparently thriving trade 
the increased export was due to a decision by growers to se 
for what it would fetch the flax which they had held up i 
the hope of a rise in the market. 

The general state of the livestock industry has not altere 
since 1921. The glut in the markets for frozen and canne 
meat continued. Efforts to induce the big canning firms to se 
up factories in Kenya have not hitherto succeeded. There is 
in consequence, evidence of greater attention to dairying. Th 
export of butter and cheese is growing, but must retain modes 
proportions until factories are established. 

The recovery in the wool trade has made the rearing o 
wool-bearing sheep profitable, and in 1922 the export of woo 
rose to 5,660 cwt. giving a value of £30,111. The quality o 
wool is being steadily improved by the use of merino rams, an 
future effort must be directed towards systematic mating. Th 
generous gift for public purposes by Sir Northrup McMillan o 
the Scott Sanatorium buildings and some ten acres of land i: 
recorded. The buildings have been converted into the Scott 
Agricultural Laboratories and it has been possible to continue 
there some of the work previously done at the Kabete Experi- 
mental Farm. For reasons of economy, that farm, the Naivasha 
Stock Farm and the Mazeras Experimental Station were closed 
down. 


V. LAND. 


The alienation of land was held up throughout the year 
pending a settlement of the Indian question. Figures prepared 
since the end of the year, but applicable in the main to 1922, 
may be quoted to show the extent to which land has been 
alienated and the possibilities of future development. Areas 
surveyed into farms amount to 11,859 square miles; 7,487 square 
miles have been alienated and there thus remains an area of 
4,372 square miles for future alienation. At the end of 1922, 
5.944 square miles were under actual occupation by 1,380 
Europeans who had brought under cultivation 214,709 acres, and 
were grazing 172,397 head of cattle, 139,015 sheep and goats, 
16,121 pigs and 4,120 horses, mules and donkeys. These figures 
are eloquent of the scope for new capital. 
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In normal circumstances leases of land surveyed into farms 
are put up to auction at an upset price. Leasehold is granted 
for 999 years, and for the purposes of rent that term is divided 
into periods. The first period expires on 31st December, 1945, 
and during it rent at the rate of twenty cents of a shilling per 
acre is payable. The second period closes on 31st December, 
1975, and the rent payable within it is at the rate of 1 per cent. 
on the unimproved value of the land assessed in 1945. The 
third period ends on 31st December, 2005, and for those thirty 
years rent at the rate of 2 per cent. on the unimproved value of 
the land assessed in 1945 is charged. Thereafter periods 
terminate on 31st December of every thirty years to the end of 
the term and rent at the rate of 3 per cent. on the unimproved 
value of the land, assessed every thirty years, becomes due. 

Present land values differ in every part of the Colony and 
little guidance can be given. 


Mineral development plays no great part in the affair of the 
Colony. Gold has been found in the Masai Reserve ; good assays 
are reported, but at the end of the year it was not established 
whether the project would definitely prove to be a paying 
concern. A revision of the mining law of the Colony is under 
consideration. Some interest was shown in the manufacture of 
salt at Mombasa and Lamu, but no practical steps were taken. 


The Magadi Soda Company exported 48,710 tons of carbonate 
of soda as compared with 34,980 tons in the broken period, 
April to December, 1921, and 12,829 tons in the year April, 1920, 
to March, 1921. It-has already been recorded that Japan is 
the largest consumer of this commodity. The year’s export 
was the largest since 1919 and pointed to an increasing develop- 
ment of this branch of the domestic export trade, but since the 
end of 1922 the Company has gone into liquidation. Negotia- 
tions for reconstruction are, however, in progress. The Magadi 
Railway, which serves the soda industry, was run at a loss of 
£260 on the year’s working. 


Forests. 


The forest area of Kenya has not yet been accurately com- 
puted, but at an approximation the ratio of forest area to total 
land area is 2°08 per cent. By comparison with most other 
countries this ratio is very small and although the industrial use 
of timber in the Colony will never compare with that of highly 
industrialized countries, the strict conservation of existing forests 
and reafforestation of denuded areas is necessary to the processes 
of normal development. The policy of Government for the 
exploitation of its forests is to submit to tender the right of 
extracting timber on payment of the prescribed royalties and, in 
1922, 851,104 cubic feet of timber and 3,651,678 cubic feet of 
Wood fuel were cut in forest reserves. These reserves cannot, 
however, be systematically worked and conserved until proper 
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working plans are prepared. At the beginning of the year 
there were no working plans and there are no funds for the 
employment of special officers for this work. The existing staff 
is, however, attacking the task, and by the end of the year had 
completed a detailed survey of 127°2 square miles of forest. 
Reafforestation proceeds each year; during 1922, 1,873 acres 
were planted, including 290 acres in the almost treeless Ulu 
Native Reserve. 

The commercial timbers of the Colony are cedar (Juniperus 
procera), camphor (Octea Usambarensis), Musharagi (O, 
Hochstetteri) and Podocarpus (Podocarpus gracilior and Podocar- 
pus milanjianus), but their great defect for building and domestic 
purposes is that they are put into use before they have been 
properly seasoned. This defect is being diminished by the 
use of creosoting and may be eradicated if the ozone process 
proves successful. Growing attention is being paid to the use 
of cedar for pencil manufacture. Slats to the quantity of 
approximately 125 tons—or half the total export of timber in 
1922—were exported, and it is considered that with strict 
conservation and proper management the cedar forests of Kenya 
Colony should be able to provide large and perpetual supplies 
of wood for pencils. Kenya cedar pencils are now in use and 
will be on view at the Empire Exhibition in 1924. Considerable 
quantities of furniture are being made of local timbers, and local 
trade has been encouraged by the imposition of a protective 
tariff of 50 per cent. ad valorem. There was, however, imported 
during 1922 timber to the value of £12,567 and the quantity 
of 1,836 tons. 


VI. BANKS. 


Four banks operate in the Colony and transact every descrip- 
tion of banking business. They are the National Bank of India, 
Limited, with branches at Mombasa, Nairobi, Nakuru and 
Kisumu; the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, with 
branches at Mombasa, Nairobi, Nakuru, Kisumu, Eldoret and 
Nyeri; the National Bank of South Africa, Limited, with 
branches at Mombasa, Nairobi and Eldoret; and the Bank of 
India, Limited, at Mombasa. 

On 31st December, 1922, the Government Post Office Savings 
Bank had deposits in hand amounting to £31,021—the depositors 
numbering 1,050 Europeans, 1,819 Asiatics, and 431 Africans. 


VII. LEGISLATION. 


Mention has already been made of the enactment of customs 
ordinances and of the repeal of the income tax. A further 
extension for one year of the restrictions imposed on the entry 
of former enemy aliens was enacted and, as a corollary, provision 
was made for the compulsory use of passports by travellers—the 
aim of which was to effect the least possible interference with 
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personal freedom compatible with the exclusion of ex-enemy 
aliens. The principle of extending court judgments from the 
United Kingdom to Kenya and vice versa was followed in the 
passing of the Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgments Ordinance, 
1922, and the Maintenance Orders Enforcement Amendment 
Ordinance, 1922. Better provision for the regulation of the ports 
of the Colony and Protectorate was made by a Port Ordinance 
based in the main on the Indian Ports Act of 1908. An 
important feature of this ordinance is that all vessels of the 
measurement of 200 tons net register and upwards are required, 
when entering or leaving Mombasa Port, to have on board a 
Government pilot unless especially exempted by the port captain. 

Power was also taken in the Specific Loan Ordinance, 1922, 
to raise a further loan of £3,000,000 for harbour and railway 
development. The loan was, however, not issued by the close 
of the year. 


VIII. EDUCATION. 


There are under the control of the Education Department 
three Government and three assisted schools for European 
children; two Government and thirteen assisted schools for 
Indian boys and girls; two Government schools for Arabs and 
two Government and eleven assisted vocational schools for 
Africans. 


European children can be educated up to the standard of a 
middle-grade_ school in England. The schools at Nairobi, 
Nakuru and Eldoret are combined day and boarding schools and 
are attended by 312 children. On the Uasin Gishu Plateau there 
are also some farm schools at which 74 children, mostly Dutch, 
receive elementary instruction; and the three assisted schools, 
two of which are kindergarten, have an average attendance of 58. 
The net cost to Government of educating these 444 children is 
£14,105. 


The type of education offered meets the present requirements, 
but indicates that pupils do not remain long after they enter 
their teens. The main reason for this is that they are removed 
by their parents to complete their education in England. One 
pass in the London Matriculation and ten in the Cambridge 
Junior Local Examination were obtained. There is, however, 
a growing number of parents who cannot afford an English 
education for their children who will therefore very soon form the 
nucleus of a Kenya European clerical service and will fill similar 
positions in commercial firms. 


Indians display an increasing desire for the education of their 
children, and those who become markedly proficient prefer to 
sit for English public examinations rather than for those of 
Indian universities. The whole question of staffing the Indian 
schools with trained and experienced teachers is under considera- 
ton. In 1928 a trained staff will be selected after the inspection 
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visit of the adviser on Indian education to the Indian Education 
Department. On 1st January, 1923, the Allidina Visram High 
School was opened. This, as its name denotes, was a gift to 
Indian education and is the best school building in the country. 
In Mombasa and Nairobi 526 Indian children attend the Govern- 
ment schools which, with the assisted schools, cost £8,650 net 
in 1922. : 


The total cost of Arab and native education in 1922 was 
£24,420, but Arabs do not appear to have taken advantage of 
the educational facilities provided for their benefit. At Mombasa 
the roll showed a decrease of threé and at Malindi attendance 
dropped from forty-eight to thirty-six. In the 1921 census the 
Arab population appeared as 10,102, of which number 3,461 
represent children under 16 years of age, and it is a matter for 
serious consideration that no more than 135 Arab children receive 
regular instruction. 


The vastly preponderating numbers of Africans present the 
greatest educational problems. Vocational training is the 
practice in the two Government schools and in the eleven 
assisted schools, which in all train in various handicrafts a total 
of 928 boys. Technical instruction outside the scope of the 
Education Department is afforded to fifty-eight Africans in the 
Public Works Department apprentice school, and to a larger but 
indefinite number in the workshops of the Uganda Railway; 
nor must the successful training at Maseno and in Post Office 
schools of African telegraphists for the Post Office and of clerks 
at the Church Missionary Society, Nairobi, be overlooked. 


The present policy of Government as regards native education 
is co-operation with mission societies, between whom in 1922 the 
sum of £10,896 was distributed for literary and technical educa- 
tion. The figures quoted above refer to regularly apprenticed 
boys receiving vocational training, but it is estimated that by 
the ramifications of mission out-schools some 50,000 natives are 
given at least rudimentary literary instruction. Results of 
these forms of education are seen in the growing number- of 
clerks in business offices and in Government service, which will 
in the near future be extended to incorporate an African Civil 
Service branch; and of artisans employed by contractors on 
farms and by the Public Works Department. In 1923 the 
Colonists’ Hall will be built entirely by African labour. 


IX. COMMUNICATIONS. 


Raltways. 


The railroad system of Kenya comprises at present the main 
line of the Uganda Railway from Mombasa to Kisumu and two 
branch lines, one from Magadi Junction to Lake Magadi and 
the other from Nairobi to Thika. In the near future the svstem 
will be extended in two further directions. Of these the Trasin 
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Gishu Railway has been under construction throughout the year, 
and at the end of December, 28°66 track miles and 2°38 miles of 
sidings had been completed. This line takes off at Nakuru and 
will tap the forests of Mount Londiani and the great latent 
Tesources of the Uasin Gishu Plateau. It will eventually be 
continued and form the main trunk line from Uganda to the 
port. The second work, viz., the extension of the Thika branch 
through the Kikuyu Native Reserve to Nyeri has only reached 
the stage of reconnaissance surveys. 


Further corroborative evidence of the beginning of a general 
trade recovery is afforded by the financial position and traffic 
record of the Uganda Railway at the end of 1922. After all 
charges had been met there was a net profit of £56,785, as 
compared with a net loss in 1921 of £8,870. The increase in 
upward traffic was due to large importations of construction 
material for the Uasin Gishu Branch. Downward traffic, however, 
discloses an encouraging increase from 156,107 to 183,724 tons; 
and while it is of interest to record that 42,066 tons of maize and 
maize-flour, 12,239 tons of coffee, and 46,802 tons of soda were 
carried to the port for export, it is also a significant sign of 
latent future downward traffic that 940 tons of rice and 2,473 
tons of sugar and 2,383 tons of wheat-flour were this year 
conveyed up-line. 

It may be repeated that from April, 1921, the Uganda 
Railway, as a financial entity, was divorced from the Colony and 
now bears all losses and retains all profits on its working and is 
responsible to the Colony’s exchequer for the payment of loan 
charges on new construction and betterment of present lines. 
The profit of £56,785 has been carried to a Renewals and Better- 
ment Fund. 


Throughout the year work was in progress on the construc- 
tion of a deep water pier at Kilindini. 


SHIPPING. 


Reviving trade attracted more shipping to Kenya ports. 
Taking a comparison over corresponding periods of nine months 
in 1921 and 1922 it is seen that the gross tonnage of steam vessels 
entered rose to 1,098,667 from 841,495 tons and the number of 
ships from 240 to 812. The major lines which serve the Colony 
from England, India and South Africa are the Union-Castle 
Steamship Company, Limited, the British-India Navigation Co., 
Ltd., the Messageries Maritimes, the Clan-Ellerman Harrison 
and the Holland East Africa Lines. 

Coastal trade is carried by two Indian steamship lines con- 
trolled by Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw Brothers and Messrs. 
A. M. Jeevanjee and Co., respectively. There are also very 
numerous dhows plying up and down the coast during the south- 
west monsoon. 
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Roaps. 


It is possible to motor from Nairobi to Kisumu, Eldoret and 
Kitale, and to the northern frontier through Fort Hall, Nyeri, 
Meru, Archer’s Post, Wajir and Moyale, and up the coast from 
Mombasa to Malindi. Outside the towns the roads are earth 
roads, and travel during the rainy seasons is precarious. 


The general condition of these trunk roads has deteriorated 
during the year because of the urgent need for economy and 
consequent heavy reductions in funds voted for upkeep. The 
total mileage of roads and tracks open to motor traffic is 3,545. 
This figure does not include the many hundreds of miles of roads 
in native reserves cut by administrative officers and made by 
the natives under their supervision. At the end of 1922 the 
total number of motor cars and cycles for which licences have 
been issued was 2,695, of which 417 were issued during 1922. 


Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The Postal and subsidiary services of Kenya show a profit 
of £10,282 on the year’s working, which includes as revenue 
the value of free services for state purposes. Actual expenditure 
is, however, in excess of actual revenue by £23,821. Revised 
rates came into force on 1st January, and though no decrease 
in the minimum charge for letters was made the unit of weight 
was raised from half-ounce to one ounce in order to conform to 
international standard. In spite of trade depression a slight 
increase in postal revenue of £464 may be cited in support of 
the thesis that diminished rates will produce increased revenue. 


Money order traffic is heavy between Kenya and India. 
£111,175 was remitted to India by money order in 1922, though 
this amount represents a considerable decrease on normal traffic. 
A telegraphic money order system internally and reciprocally 
with the United Kingdom was introduced this year which permits, 
on payment of Is. to and from United Kingdom and 50 cents. 
of a shilling in Kenya in addition to the usual charges, the 
conduct of speedier remittances. £24,578 was thus remitted, 
but the great bulk of the traffic was internal. 


The general activities of the Post and Telegraph Department 
may best be illustrated by a few figures. The number of letters, 
postcards, book-packets, samples and circulars handled in 1922 
was 6,542,303, of which 2,941,329 came from overseas. A 
total of 219,245 inland telegrams in Kenya and Uganda, 72,366 
cablegrams and 5,118 radio telegrams for Kenya was dealt with. 
Telephones in use in Kenya and Uganda number 1,196, and, 
during 1922, 1,317,279 exchange calls were made. The most 
remote stations are served with postal communication, and the 
range of the telegraph system is shown by a wire mileage of 
5,330} miles. 
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Special mention should be made of the use of Africans in this 
Department. At the end of this year there were seventeen 
postmen and seventy-seven telegraph learners. The latter under- 
take skilled manipulative telegraph duties. It is also the common 
practice in Government and business offices to employ Africans 
as telephone operators. 


A new issue of stamps and stationery in the shilling currency 
was placed on sale on Ist November, 1922, and the old rupee 
issue was withdrawn from sale on 31st October. 


X. CLIMATE. 


This review of the activities of Kenya Colony may fittingly 
be brought to a close with a brief mention of the climatic 
conditions in which they are practised. 


On the coast the year 1922 will live in the memory as the 
wettest year on record. In Mombasa 41°08 inches were regis- 
tered in the one month of May. Heavy washaways occurred in 
the coast section of the railway, and visits to various portions of 
toads torn up by floods in Mombasa formed for a time a popular 
diversion. In ordinary years the coast is fairly healthy for the 
tropics. ‘The heat is a damp heat and never compares with the 
fierce heat. of India. 


The long rains fall in the months of April to June and short 
rains during October, November and December. The hot 
season is from January to March. In rainfall the Colony is 
divisible into three parts. In the Northern deserts, in Jubaland 
and in parts of Tanaland the rainfall does not reach 20 inches in 
a year. The coastal strip, the Nyanza and Kikuyu Provinces 
have between 40 and 80 inches and the remainder of the country 
from 20 to 40 inches. 


In the Highlands the heat is seldom oppressive; during the 
rains fires are welcome at night and the climate generally is 
temperate, though the heat of the sun compels the wearing of 
helmets or terai from 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page. 


ANNUAL. 

No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1150 Sierra Leone i ap ne te os a ay 1921 
1151 Uganda .. oe a a Be A aja a a 
1152 Somaliland ‘ one es 
1153. Kenya Colony and Protectorate o (April- December) oe 
1154 Gold Coast “46 o os . os he 
1155 Nigeria .. os oe o arg Cee o ee 1922 
1156 Nyasaland oe oe! ira, Fr os yt 1921 
1157 Falkland Islands . ope Bie =o a ea od Aa 
1158 Weihaiwei.. “ #8 me as ays o eee 1922 
1159 Cyprus... ve 33 ie aie oe ag ‘eee ‘se 
1160 Gambia .. me oe wn ne an vat ee Ay 
1161 New Hebrides .. af Sh os oa 23 -. 1921 & 1922 
1162 Nyasaland a . o a os a hie 1922 
1163 Zanzibar .. Oy ae ‘ete ale ro ye a es 
1164 St. Helena a os an a ay os 0 ti 
1165 Sierra Leone ‘ a te vs Ae ae Ke 
1166 Trinidad and Tobago a oa a me ony ie i 
1167. Bermuda .. oe 6 ue ote we ae ae - 
1168 Grenada .. . o a on . o . ee 
1169 St. Lucia .. a a ne he Ps a ds 
1170 Leeward Islands | En 3 o . ar «. 1921-1922 
1171 Fiji.. on . o. oe + a oe oe 1922 
1172 Ceylon oe ae ad ae até se ie me ss 
1173 Gibraltar .. wile ie ae aS ae a ie fa 
1174 British Guiana ate Eye eee oe an ve Pe 
1175 Barbados .. BS ne & ee es oe +. 1922-1923 
1176 Basutoland mo an os On Sue te a ee 
1177. St. Vincent ete era ee Sa ove a 
1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate. es a, ar «+ 1922-1923 
1179 Mauritius .. oe oe o o o on 1922 
1180 Swaziland.. ie i ak fe om oe <6 
1181 British Honduras ee an ae ete oie ifs a 
1182 Uganda .. 9 ba iy Os an ae rvs 
1183. Federated Malay “States” a Ses ile ce ra os 
1184 Unfederated Malay States stout Wats ane Roe Se a 
1185 State of Brunei .. ae a axe. Bn 35, rt 
1186 Straits Settlements “fe oe. Bee ho oes oe fa 
1187 Falkland Islands os 66 ie Se 6 oh i 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. Colony, etc. Subject, 
83 Southern Nigeria.. ais ae +. Mineral Survey, 1910. 
84 West Indies te ae oe -. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 


ments, etc. 
85 Southern Nigeria... ais a «+ Mineral Survey, 1911. 
86 Southern Nigeria... ae aie -- Mineral Survey, 1912. 


87 Ceylon... a oe .. Mineral Survey. 

88 Imperial Institute’ oe oe ++ Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 

89 Southern Nigeria.. a aie .. Mineral Survey, 1913. 

90 St. Vincent oe o .. Roads and Land Settlement. 

91 East Africa Protectorate” ae +. Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

92 Colonies—General oe a .. Fishes of the Colonies. 

93 Pitcaim Island .. a aie .. Report on a Visit to the Island by 


the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific. 
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No. 1189. 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 
PROTECTORATE. 





ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1922-23.* 


I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

There is practically no abatement of the high cost of living. 
A Commission of Inquiry sitting in December showed the decrease 
to be but 1} per cent. as against a decrease of 3 per cent. found 
by previous Commissions. 

The export of copra continucs to incréase as further areas of 
coco-nuts come into bearing. There was an increase in the 
export of trocas shell over the previous year. Some other articles 
show a slight increase. 

The hookworm campaign, inaugurated by Dr. Lambert of 
the Rockefeller Hookworm Campaign Survey in 1922, was 
continued under the Senior Medical Officer, with a travelling 
assistant, with good results. 

A second meeting of the Advisory Council was held in December 
at which various matters of legislation were discussed. 

The transport difficulty was met during the year by the pro- 
vision of three auxiliary vessels for District Officers and an 
auxiliary vessel for Police Patrol work. This enables District 
Officers to visit throughout their districts more frequently and 

s much appreciated by the general public. No suitable vessel 
has yet been provided for the Resident Commissioner. 

The Protectorate has now its full complement of Medical 
Officers, and much useful work has been done by visits to various 
districts by Mcdical Officers. A Medical Officer is stationed in 
the Gizo District and is doing useful work amongst natives and 
Europeans, the former of whom particularly appreciate his 
services. The system of training native dressers for the treat- 
ment of minor ailments amongst the natives in their homes 
continues to be carricd out with good results. 


IIT GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The total revenue of the Protectorate for the financial 
year ended 3ist March, 1923, was {56,741 Os. 3d., as against 
£56,432 19s. 5d. for the previous financial year. 





saae§ Sketch Map will be found in the Report for 1914-15, No, 867 
Cd. 7622-58}. 
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The total expenditure was £52,472 16s. 7d., being an increase 
of £7,021 19s. Od. over the previous financial year. 

The total revenue and expenditure for the last five years 
has been as follows :— 








Revenue. Expenditure. 

£8. a. Yio Sted, 
1918-19 29,476 1 1 30,205 5 2 
1919-20 34,544 13 7 37,639 13. 5 
1920-21 52,315 2 4 41,662 0 3 
1921-22 56,432 19 5 45,450 17 7 
1922-23 56,741 0 3 52,472 16 7 





Statements of Assets and Liabilities for the financial years 
ended 3lst March, 1922, and 3lst March, 1923 :— 
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COLONIAL REPORTS, Erc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 


the sources indicated on the title page. 


ANNUAL. 
No. Colony, etc. 
1150 Sierra Leone are we $s oe 
1151 Uganda .. oo oe oo ery 


1152 Somaliland 

1153 Kenya Colony and Protectorate 

1154 Gold Coast . oe as 

1155 Nigeria... Or ee ee zed 

1156 Nyasaland 

1157 Falkland Islands . 

1158 Weihaiwei. 

1159 Cyprus af 

1169 Gambia .. oe 

1161 New Hebrides 

1162 Nyasaland es ae A aa 

1163. Zanzibar .. sis ae . oe 

be St. Helena sis Pe aii 
65 Sierra Leone me 2 ee ie 

1166 Trinidad and Tobago .. o we 

1167 Bermuda .. . ois on a5 

1168 Grenada .. os on 

1169 St. Lucia .. a 

117) Leeward Islands .« 





1174 British Guiana... a oe oe 
1175 Barbados .. a ae as 7 
1176 Basutoland on oe 

1177. St. Vincent ‘ 

1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate 

1179 Mauritius .. oo o. 

1180 Swaziland. . os 

1181 British Honduras | So 

1182 Uganda .. ‘i 

1183. Federated Malay ‘States 

1184 Unfederated Malay Sintes 

1185 State of Brunei 

1186 Straits Settlements 

1187 Falkland Islands 


(April- December) =f: 


I Tl 19221923 


fl) 11 192221923 
tll 1g22 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. Colony, etc. Subject, 
83 Southern Nigeria... ee a +» Mineral Survey, 1910. 
84 West Indies o os oe .. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 


85 Southern Nigeria... oe 


86 Southern Nigeria... a a 
87 Ceylon... te on 
88 Imperial Institute” ea ae 


89 Southern Nigeria. . a ve ug 
90 St. Vincent as os o 
91 East Africa Protectorate Oe of 


92 Colonies—General ere Sy o 
93 Pitcairn Island .. os o- o 


ments, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1911. 

Mineral Survey, 1912. 

Mineral Survey. 

Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1913. 

Roads and Land Settlement. 

Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

Fishes of the Colonies. 

Report on a Visit to the Island by 
the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific. 


Printed by H.M.S.O. Press, Harrow. 
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No. 1189. 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 
PROTECTORATE. 





ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1922-23.* 


I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

There is practically no abatement of the high cost of living. 
A Commission of Inquiry sitting in December showed the decrease 
to be but 1} per cent. as against a decrease of 3 per cent. found 
by previous Commissions. 

The export of copra continues to incréase as further areas of 
coco-nuts come into bearing. There was an increase in the 
export of trocas shell over the previous year. Some other articles 
show a slight increase. 

The hookworm campaign, inaugurated by Dr. Lambert of 
the Rockefeller Hookworm Campaign Survey in 1922, was 
continued under the Senior Medical Officer, with a travelling 
assistant, with good results. 

A second meeting of the Advisory Council was held in December 
at which various matters of legislation were discussed. 

The transport difficulty was met during the year by the pro- 
vision of three auxiliary vessels for District Officers and an 
auxiliary vessel for Police Patrol work. This enables District 
Officers to visit throughout their districts more frequently and 
s much appreciated by the general public. No suitable vessel 
has yet been provided for the Resident Commissioner. 

The Protectorate has now its full complement of Medical 
Officers, and much useful work has been done by visits to various 

districts by Medical Officers. A Medical Officer is stationed in 
the Gizo District and is doing useful work amongst natives and 
Europeans, the former of whom particularly appreciate his 
services. The system of training native dressers for the treat- 
ment of minor ailments amongst the natives in their homes 
continues to be carried out with good results. 


I] GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The total revenue of the Protectorate for the financial 
year ended 3st March, 1923, was £56,741 Os. 3d., as against 
£56,432 19s. 5d. for the previous financial year. 





* A Sketch Map will be found in the Report for 1914-15, No. 867 
(Cd. 7622-58). 
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The total expenditure was £52,472 16s. 7d., being an increase 
of £7,021 19s. Od. over the previous financial year. 

The total revenue and expenditure for the last five years 
has been as follows :— 








Revenue. Expenditure. 

ELOSA Td fest ud, 
1918-19 oe ae 29,476 1 1 30,205 5 2 
1919-20 ia Se 34,544 13 7 37,639 13 5 
1920-21 re oe 52,315 2 4 41,662 0 3 
1921-22 55) 2 56,432 19 5 45,450 17. 7 
1922-23 oe a 56,741 0 3 52,472 16 7 





Statements of Assets and Liabilities for the financial years 
ended 31st March, 1922, and 31st March, 1923 :— 
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4 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL. 
III. TRADE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Returns of imports and exports are given as accurately as 
possible in the following statements :— 


Return of Imports, for 1922-23. 





£L 

Machinery .. Kid seed ie ae a 5,702 
Kerosene .. A a os oe on . 3,292 
Benzine aan ce ne Xs ae ey 9,959 
Tobacco ie eh ane ie aoe aa 17,707 
Spirits oe a o oe oe oe 2,450 
Wine a a ne a no a 626 
Beer .. a8 os 2 re a ans 2,581 
Drapery... oe Sh ae ys . 15,861 
Rice .. an ee at ae he oe 20,366 
Sugar eo ee BS Be ore oe 2,216 
Timber a os hen a os a 6,499 
Hardware .. FR oF Se a os 5,141 
Meats ie ne ae ae ae a 9,588 
Fish iat Res és he Agel «we 2,133 
Biscuits ned sa oe ae a ee 10,481 
Bags and Sacks a5 Se ot as ave * 6,881 
Miscellaneous ce ae a Be as 67,288 

£188,771 


(For return of Exports see opposite page.) 


IV. LEGISLATION. 


Twenty-one King’s Regulations came into force during. the 
year, the most important of which were the Native Administration 
Regulation to provide for Native Administration in the British 
Solomon Islands Protectorate; the Prison Regulation, to 
regulate the supervision and discipline of Prisons; the Land 
Registration (Amendment) Regulation ; and the Bills of Sale 
(Amendment) Regulation. 


V. EDUCATION. 


Education is entirely in the hands of the various Missions. 
The natives in this respect are very backward. 


VI. COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Wircless Station has been doing good work and com- 
munication was maintained throughout the year with but slight 
interruption. The Methodist Mission has erected a_ wireless 
telegraph and telephone plant at their station at Roviana Lagoon 
some 300 miles from Tulagi ; this is convenient for communication 
with the western portion of the Group. 

Communication is maintained with Australia by Messrs. 
Burns, Philp & Company’s mail steamers, onc vessel calling 
direct from Australia and, after going through the Group, returning 
direct to Australia every six wecks ; a further vessel passes through 
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the Group from Australia via Rabaul six-weekly. For this service 
the Protectorate pays £1,800 per annum towards the Australian 
subsidy, and, in addition, receives certain abatements in the 
costs of passages and freights. 

Internal communication throughout the Islands of the Group 
is maintained through the regular mail steamers of Messrs. Burns, 
Philp & Co., Ltd., and by o¢casional auxiliary vessels belonging 
to planters and traders and is, as a consequence, somewhat 
uncertain and irregular. 

During the year the Group was visited by the French War 
Sloop ‘ Aldebaran,” H.M.S. ‘ Foxglove,” of the China Station, 
and H.M.A.S. “ Brisbane.” 

The “Southern Cross,” owned by the Melanesian Mission, 
called in the Group once during the year from New Zealand. 

The Government vessel ‘‘ Belama,’”’ on which the Resident 
Commissioner was mainly dependent for inspecting throughout 
the Group, was wrecked in 1921 and has not since been replaced. 

The postal service outside the regular itinerary of Messrs. 
Burns, Philp & Company’s vessels is maintained, in an inter- 
mittent fashion, with other parts of the Group, through chance 
auxiliary vessels of traders and planters. 

The chief postal centres are Tulagi, Gizo and Shortlands. 

There is a postmaster and post office at Tulagi, the head- 
quarters of the Protectorate Government. The District Officers 
stationed in separate districts throughout the Protectorate act 
as postmasters. 

A money order service exists with the Commonwealth of 
Australia, through whose agency money can be remitted to various 
parts of the world. 

There is also a postal note service. 

During the year, 37 mails were despatched overseas from 
Tulagi, as follows :— 


England ox ~ we 18 
Australia Ke re Ap 18 
Other parts... a ae 1 


In addition 103 mails were despatched to different parts of 
the Group. 


R. R. KANE, 


Resident Commissioner. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 


the sources indicated on the title page :— 
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Colony, etc. 


Gold Coast 

Nigeria. 

Nyasaland 

Falkland Islands. Re 
Weibaiwei oa ie +e 
Cyprus 

Gambia .. 

New Hebrides 

Nyasaland 

Zanzibar. . 

St. Helena 

Sierra Leone . 

Trinidad and Tobese 

Bermuda . 

Grenada .. 

St. Lucia .. - 

Leeward Islands 

Fiji 


2 Ceylon 


Gibraltar. . 

British Guiana 

Barbados 

Basutoland 

St. Vincent 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Mauritius. . ae 
Swaziland 

Brush Honduras 

Uganda .. 5 
Federated Malay States 
Unfederated Malay States 
State of Brunei... 

Straits Settlements 

Falkland Islands 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate. 


Year. 


1921 
1922 
1921 


1922 


1921 & 1922 
1922 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colony, etc. 
Southern Nigeria 
West Indies 


Southern Nigeria 
Southern Nigeria 

Ceylon 

Imperial Institute 
Southern Nigeria 

St. Vincent 

Fast Africa Protectorate 


Colonies—General A o ony 
Pitcairn Island .. 








Paintep py H. 


O. Press, Harrow. 


Subject. 
Mineral Survey, 1910. 
Preservation of Ancient 
ments, etc. 
Mincral Survey, 1911. 
Mineral Survey, 1912. 
Minera] Survey. 
Oil-Seeds, Oils, ete. 
Mineral Survey, 1913. 
Roads and Land Settlement. 
Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 
Fishes of the Colonies. 
Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 


Monu- 
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JAMAICA. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST 
DECEMBER, 1922. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


1. Jamaica is an island in the Caribbean Sea, to the southward 
of the eastern extremity of the Island of Cuba, within N. lat. 17° 42’ 
20” and 18° 32’ 30” and W. long. 76° 11’ 55” and 78° 23’ 35’. It 
is the largest island of the British West Indies, the extreme length being 
144 miles and the greatest width 49 miles. 

2. The island is divided into three counties and fourteen parishes, 
namely :— J 








Surrey. Middlesex. Cornwall. 
Sq. Mis. Sq. Mls. Sq. Mls. ° 
Kingston 7 St. Catherine 470 St. Elizabeth 462 
St. Andrew 166 St. Mary 249 Trelawny 333 
St.Thomas 274 Clarendon 474 St. James 234 
Portland 285 St. Ann 476 Hanover 157 


Manchester 302 Westmoreland 308 


Total 732 1,971 1,504 


giving a total of 4,207 square miles, equal to 2,692,587 acres, of which, 
approximately, 646 square miles or £13,440 acres, are flat, consisting 
of alluvium, marl and swamps. For purposes of comparison, it may 
be observed that 2,692,587 acres is slightly larger than the total area 
of the six Welsh Counties:— Cardigan, Brecon, Radnor, Montgomery, 
Merioneth, Denbigh. Jamaica is more mountainous than Wales, the hills 
being more precipitous, and the Blue Mountain Peak (7,388 feet) 
israther more than double the height of Snowdon (3,571 feet). Oddly 
enough, the population is also double that of the six Welsh Counties, 

3. A great diversity of climate is obtainable. From a tropical tem- 
perature of 80° to 86° at the sea coast the thermometer falls to 45° 
and 50° on the tops of the highest mountains, and with a dryness of 
atmosphere that renders the climate of the mountains of Jamaica par- 
ticularly delightful and suitable to the most delicate constitution. 

The eastern parts of the island are the highest. Through the County 
of Surrey, and partly through Middlesex, there runs the great central 
chain which trends generally in an cast and west direction, the highest 
part of which is the Blue Mountain Peak, attaining an elevation of 
7,388 feet. 
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From this range subordinate ridges or spurs run northerly to the 
northside of the island and southerly to the southside; these ridges 
in their, turn? are the parents of fother{smaller}ridges, which branch 
off in every direction with considerable regularity and method; and 
they again throw off other ridges, until the whole surface of the coun- 
try is cut up into a series of ridges, with intervening gullies. 

4. There are numerous rivers and streams, from which Jamaica 
derived its aboriginal Arawak name of Xaymaca, which is supposed 
to imply an overflowing abundance of rivers. The majority have a 
rapid fall and are not, to any extent, navigable. 

5. There are many mineral springs in Jamaica, some of them 
possessing valuable qualities for the cure of various diseases and infir- 
mities of the body. 

The two principal are, the spring at Bath, in St. Thomas in the East, 
and the spring at Milk River in Clarendon. 

6. Jamaica possesses several good harbours in the Island, the largest 
and most important being that of Kingston, the Capital, which is con- 
sidered one of the finest natural harbours in the world. 

7. The following are dependencies of Jamaica, viz:—The Turks 
and Caicos Islands and the Cayman Islands; also the Pedro and 
Morant Cays, (Guano Islands.) 


HISTORICAL. 


8. Jamaica was discovered by Columbus on the 8rd May, 1494. 

He called it St. Jago, after the Patron Saint of Spain, but the new 
name was soon dropped in favour of the native one of Jamaica (Xay- 
maca—well watered.) The first settlement on it was effected on the 
shores, of St. Ann’s Bay, by Esquivel in 1509, under the direction of 
Diego, the son of Columbus, while Governor of Hispaniola. Although 
invaded by Sir Anthony Shirley in 1596, and by Colonel Jackson in 
1643, it remained in the possession of the Spaniards for 161 years, 
when it was again attacked by a force sent by Cromwell, under Admiral 
Penn and General Venables, against Hispaniola, and capitulated, after 
a trifling resistance, on the 11th May, 1655. Until the Restoration, 
Jamaica remained under military jurisdiction, but in 1661 a regular civil 
government was established by Charles II, who appointed General 
Edward Doyley, Governor-in-chief with an Elective Council. In 
1670 peace was made with Spain, and the title of England to Jamaica 
was recognised by the Treaty of Madrid. The colony grew fast, 
stimulated by the wealth brought into it by the bucancers, who made 
Port Royal their headquarters and storehouse. This town was en- 
gulfed in the great earthquake of 1692. Kingston then consisted of 
a few sheds and St. Jago de la Vega (Spanish Town) became practi- 
cally the capital. During the 18th century the island suffered from 
hurricanes, earthquakes, numerous slave insurrections, as well as 
wars with the maroons, or mountaineers, the descendants of African 
slaves left by the Spaniards, who inhabited mainly the east of the island, 
among the Blue Mountains. When the Slave Trade was abolished, 
in 1807, there were 323,827 slaves in Jamaica. During the last eight 
years of the trade, 86,821 slaves were imported. On the abolition of 
slavery in 1833, Jamaica received 6,161,9271. of the 20,000,0001. granted 
by the Imperial Government as compensation to the slave owners. 
A serious rebellion among the black population in 1865 was suppressed 
by Governor Eyre with unnecessary violence, and he was recalled. 


In January, 1907, Kingston was devastated by a terrible earthquake, 
which caused great loss of lifeand immense destruction of property. 
A Mansion House Fund was opened and contributions poured in from 
all parts of the Empire for the relief of distress. A free grant of 
150,0001. was voted by Parliament, and a loan of 800,000! chiefly in 
aid of re-building, was authorised from the Home Exchequer. Two 
buildings, the General Post Office and Treasury, and the King’s House, 
the official residence of the Governor, were completed in 1910, and 
the Law Courts in 1913. 


Constitution. 


9. The original Constitution granted by Charles II., which, after 
existing for over 200 years, was surrendered in 1866, was a representa- 
tive one, consisting of a Governor, nominated Council, and an Elected 
Assembly which on its first meeting in 1664 consisted of 30 mem- 
bers but fluctuated in numbers from time to time. The depression 
caused by the abolition of slavery led to a grave constitutional crisis, 
the Assembly refusing to vote supplies and endeavouring to enforce 
sweeping reductions in establishments without compensation to the 
displaced officers. Lord Melbourne’s Government, in 1839, actually 
introduced a Bill into Parliament for the suspension of the constitu- 
tion but was defeated; and it was not till 1854 that, by a change in the 
constitution of the Council, harmony was temporarily restored. 

After the suppression of the rebellion in 1865, Governor Eyre, at 
the meeting of the Legislature, urged the unsuitability of the then exist- 
ing form of Government to meet the circumstances of the community 
and the necessity of making some sweeping change by which a strong 
Government might be created. The Legislature willingly responded, 
abrogated all the existing machinery of legislation and left it to Her 
Majesty’s Government to substitute any other form of Government 
which might be better suited to the altered circumstances of the Colony. 

A Legislative Council was, by Orders in Council of the 11th June, 
1866, and 11th November, 1869, established, consisting of such numbers 
of official and unofficial members as Her Majesty might think fit. The 
numbers of each were six until 1878 when they were enlarged to eight 
and a ninth was added in 1881. 

By Order in Council dated 19th May, 1884, and Amending Order 
of 3rd October, 1895, the constitution was fixed in the following manner: 

The Council to consist of the Governor (with only a casting vote) 
and five ez-officio members, viz.: the Senior Military Officer, the Colo- 
nial Secretary, Attorney-General, Director of Public Works and Col- 
lector General, and such other persons, not excceding ten in number, 
as Her Majesty may from time to time appoint or as the Governor may 
from time to time provisionally appoint, and fourteen persons to be 
elected as therein provided. The Council shall be dissolved at the 
end of five years from the last preceding general election, if it shall 
not have been previously dissolved. 

There is also a Privy Council, with the usual powers and functions 
of an executive council. It consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
if any, the Senior Military Officer in command, the Colonial Secre- 
tary and Attorney-General and such other persons as may be named 
by the King, or provisionally appointed by the Governor, subject to 
the approval of His Majesty, but the number of members is not to 
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exceed eight. The Governor is to preside at each meeting, and the 
Governor and two members form a quorum. 

10. The first registration under Law 22 of 1886 was in August, 1887. 
The revised lists showed that there was one elector to every 25 persons 
in the island. At the last election held in 1920, the number of voters on 
the list was 42,267. There were five contested elections, the total 
number of votes cast being 3,858. 


Local Administration. 

11. There are elective Parochial Boards in the town of Kingston 
and 14 other parishes, under Laws 13 of 1900 and 17 of 1901, with Juris- 
diction over roads, markets, sanitation, poor relief, water works, and 
pounds. The chicf towns are Kingston (population in 1921) 62,707, 
Port Royal (population, 1,004), Spanish Town (population, 8,694), 
Port Antonio (population, 6,272), Montego Bay (population, 6,580), 
Falmouth (population, 2,136), Port Maria (population, 2,481) and 
Savanna-la-Mar (population, 3,442). 

12. The parish is the unit of local Government, and each parish 
has its own Parochial Institutions, viz: poor houses, etc., ete., managed 
by the Parochial Board of the parish, the members of which are elected 
by the persons entitled to vote for the election of members of the Legis- 
lative Council. The administration of poor relief by the Parochial 
Boards is controlled bya Board of Supervision. The total number of 
registered poor in 1922 was 7,633 being a decrease of 80 as compared 
with last year. The present figures are below the total of 1917 and in- 
dicate that the upward tendency of pauperism during the last ten years 
has been broken. The several direct taxes received on property, horses, 
carriages, etc., etc., are devoted mainly to the parish in which they are 
collected, with the exception of a few items which go to the credit of the 
general revenue of the Colony. 

13. There is a Supreme Court of Judicature together with Resident 
Magistrate Courts and Pettv Sessions of Justices of the Peace through- 
out the Island. The Resident Magistrates, besides holding courts of 
their own, preside in the Courts of Petty Sessions. 


I.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

14. The prosperity of the Colony during the year under review, 
as gauged by the increase in Customs Duties collected on articles im- 
ported and the value of native products exported, shows a marked 
improvement on the year 1921, in spite of the prolonged period of 
drought through which the Colony passed. As will be seen from the 
Sub-head ‘Imports and Exports,” the Import Duties collected dur- 
ing 1922-23 amounted to £799,200, as against £660,700 in the previous 
year, an increase of £138,500. This increase, however, is partly due 
to the increased rates of duty imposed by Law 2 of 1922 on certain 
articles with the object of protecting native industry. 

15. The value of the exports from the Island during 1922, was 
£4,623,700, an increase of £1,266,000 over the previous year. This 
appreciable increase in value is due partly to the greater volume of ex- 
port of the chief staple products and partly to the increase in prices 
obtained for those products. By way of illustration the following in- 
creases over 1921 in the quantities exported are given:— 

Bananas—2,754,700 stems. 
Coconuts—6, 176,500 nuts, 
Sugar—476,400 cwt, 
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The prices obtained for certain products exported also increased 
considerably; e.g.— 
Bananas from £8 to £22 per 100 stems. 
Cocoa from 28s. to 39s. per cwt. 
Coffee from 44s. to 66s. per cwt. 
Sugar from £14 to £20 per ton. 


16. It is reasonable to suppose that, had the Island as a whole not 
suffered from such a prolonged drought, the average precipitation 
being 52.38 inches, or 24 inches below the average rainfall for the 
past fifty years—the volume of exports would have been considerably 
‘ncreased. 

17, The Legislative Council voted a sum of £500 for the represen™ 
.ation, on a small scale, of this Colony at the exhibition held at Toronto, 
Canada, in August and September, 1922. 

18. An outbreak of Foot and Mouth Disease among cattle un 
fortunately occurred in July," 1922, in the western parishes of the 
Island. The malady was at first diagnosed as Necrotic Stomatitis; 
but in September it was pronounced to be Foot and Mouth Disease. 

The services of an expert were secured from the United Kingdom to 
take charge of the situation and to institute measures for the control 
and eradication of the disease. A‘Quarantine Arca was defined and 
disinfecting stations were established; thanks to the energetic mea- 
sures adopted; to the drought that existed and to the co-operation 
of stock owners, the discase has not spread beyond the western parishes. 
There has been only one recurrence of the disease, viz: on the 22nd 
February, 1923, and it is hoped, at the time of writing, that the dis- 
ease has exhausted itself. It has been decided to raise the quarantine 
on the Ist of November, 1923, except in respect of the properties on 
which the last outbreak of the disease occurred, where quarantine 
will remain in force until the 30th November. 

19. On the 11th November, 1922 “Armistice Day,” a ceremony 
unique in the history of the Colony took place, when the Island War 
Memorial was unveiled in Kingston, the capital, by the Acting Gov- 
ernor, and dedicated by the Acting Bishop of Jamaica with ceremonial 
befitting such an occasion. His Majesty’s Navy and Army, the Local 
Forces, and Jamaica Constabulary were represented. 

The Memorial Cros is made from Island stone quarried, worked 
and erected by native craftsmen; the plinth bears the inscription: —“In 
Memory of the men of Jamaica who fell in the Great War.” 


20. It might not be out of place here to mention that during the 
year under review a home was established in the parish of Kingston 
for the housing of a limited number of ex-soldicrs of the British West 
Indies Regiment who served during the Great War. The bronze 
tablet at the entrance of the home contains the following inscription: 
“This Home has been erected out of funds given conjointly by the 
“British Red Cross Society and The Order of Saint John of Jerusalem 
“in England.” 


21. From the 4th September to the 14th November, 1922, the Go- 
vernor, Sir Leslie Probyn, K.C.M.G., was absent on leave from 
the Colony in. the United Kingdom. During this period the 
Government was administered by Colonel, the Hon. H. Bryan. 
CM.G., D.8.0., Colonial Secretary, while Mr. D. H. Hall, Second 
Assistant Colonial Secretary, acted as Colonial Secretary. 
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22. Mr. C. W. Doorly, formerly Government Emigration Agent 
at Madras, India, was selected by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
for the office of Assistant Colonial Secretary, Jamaica, rendered vacant 
by the appointment of Mr. R. Nosworthy as Island Treasurer. Mr. 
Doorly assumed duty in the Colony on the 29th November, 1922. 


$ Emigration and Immigration. 


23. The Departures in 1920 were 21,343; in 1921, 15,777; in 1922, 
6,733. 

The arrivals in 1920 were 23,783; in 1921, 17,463; in 1922, 6,931. 

24. The marked decrease in the number of persons who emigrated 
during the year 1922, as compared with 1921, is attributed, in large 
measure, to economic conditions that existed on many sugar estates 
in Cuba during the former year, due to the considerable drop in the 
price of sugar that occurred in 1921. 


Pusiic HeAaLTH AND SANITATION. 


25. Matters in connection with the health and sanitation of the 
Island continue to receive the earnest attention of the Government. 

26. The International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
are actively engaged in the treatment of Hookworm (ankylostomiasis) 
in the parish of St. Catherine where sanitation has been carried out prior 
to treatment. 

It is proposed to continue the treatment of Hookworm in other 
parishes, and it is hoped that in time all the parishes will be made sani- 
tary for the treatment of this discase. 

By the provision and maintenance of properly constructed domestic 
latrine acecommodation—which must tend to lessen the incidence of 
other diseases, as well as Hookworm—an important sanitary service 
will have been effected. 

27. During the year the Chief Sanitary Medical Officer assumed 
duty, and it is anticipated that an efficient sanitary staff will be organized 
to cope with public health conditions requiring betterment. 

28. The recrudescence of Alastrim (Kaffir Pox)—still existed in the 
year under review. The mortality was abnormally low, and Vaccina- 
tion has proved to be a very substantial protective measure. 

29. Gencral Vaccination to a very large extent was carried out during 
the year. 

Vitat STATISTICs. 


30. The estimated population of Jamaica at the close of the year 
1922 was 885,692 which is arrived at by taking the estimated population 
at 31st December, 1921 adding thereto the Births and Arrivals and 
deducting therefrom the Deaths and Dep: artures during the year ended 
31st December, 1922. 

31. 3,294 marriages were registered ting 1922, the rate being 
3.7 per 1,000 of population, as compared with 3.5 for 1921. Dur- 
ing the same period 32,816 births were registered of which 16,543 were 
boys and 16,273 were girls. The birth rate works out at 37.3 per 
1,000 as against 34.9 during 1921. 

32. 20,153 deaths were registered of which 9,898 were males and 
10,255 females, the death rate being 22.9 per thousand. That for 
1921 was 28.3, 


? 


During 1922, 7,493 or 37.1 of the total deaths, were those of chil- 
dren under two years of age; and of these 5,827 or 28.9 were those of 
children under one year of age. 

The corresponding figures in 1921 were 34.2 and 24.3. The total 
infantile death rate under one year was 17.7 as compared with 19.7 
in 1921. 

The principal causes of death among the inhabitants of Kingston, 
the Capital were:— 

Diarrhoea and Enteritis, 6.7; Atrophy, Icterus and Scleroma of 
the new born, 10.9; Phthisis, 10.8 Enteric Fever, 7.0, Pneumonia, 5.3, 
Heart Disease, 6.2, Chronic Brights Discase, 4.3, Cerebral Hemorrhage, 
Apoplexy, 4.4. 


ImPoRTsS AND IDxports. 


33. In March, 1922, the Tariff Bill passed through the Legislative 
Council and became Law 2 of 1922. The Law gave a preference gene- 
rally speaking of 25° to the. United Kingdom and Canada which 
was subsequently extended by Resolution under Section 26 to the 
Dependencies of Jamaica, viz: the Turks and Caicos Islands and the 
Cayman Islands and the following Colonies:—Bahamas, Barbados, 
Bnitish Guiana, British Honduras, Cyprus, Fiji, Grenada, Leeward 
Islands, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Trinidad. The amount of Im- 
port Duties collected during 1922-23 was £799,200, being £138,500 
above that of the previous year, which was £660,700. The value of 
the Imports in 1922 (exclusive of Parcels Post) was £4,581,000 as 
against £5,473,800 in 1921, £10,313,300 in 1920 and £2,837,000 in 
the pre-war year 1913. The factors responsible for this further de- 
erease in the value of Imports were the return of prices of merchandise 
to the normal which started in 1921 and the improvement in the rate of 
Exchange between Jamaica and the United States of America. On 
the other hand, the enormousincrease in the Import Duties was due 
partly to increased importations of certain goods and partly to inereased 
rates of duty being placed on certain articles with a view to protecting 
native industry. Seven of these latter, viz:—Ale, Beer, &¢., Corn, 
Oats, Spirits, Sugar and Tobacco (Cigarcttes) contributed more than 
half of the increase viz: £71,600. Of the former the following in- 
creases in quantity are worthy of notice:— 





Lbs. 

Butter and substitutes es 160,400 i inerease 
Cheese Sis 99,000 

Fish, Dried salted . ea 2,790, 500 
Flour, Wheaten... we 31,720 s 
Rice ue a eee 5,792,500 “ 
Salt Sy .. 1,807,200 
Soap 3,155,700 


Advalorem Goods were responsible for “£45, 000 of the increase which 
was for the most part due to incrcased importations. This would 
have been lessened had the rate of exchange returned to the normal and 
had there been more shifting of trade from Gencral to Preferential 
Countries. 

34. The amount of dutics collected for Harbour and Light Dues 
was £4,147 as against £6,846 for 1921; but this represents the collec- 
tions for 3} months only as Law 13 of 1922 made Jamaican Ports free to 
all vessels, 
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35. With the inauguration of the New Tariff, the temporary addi- 
tional Import Duties ceased. Export Duties on Logwood Extract, 
Hides and Cocoanuts were not re-enacted, but in July Law 16 of 1922 
imposed an export duty on all Spirits, Wines, and Spirituous Liquors, 
which realized, up to the close of the year 1922-23, the sum of £2,415. 
The Package Tax (Law 9 of 1919) was continued in force and realized 
the sum of £61,609, being an increase of £12,389 over the year before, 
another clear indication of increased importations. Three-fourths 
of this, as heretofore, is allocated to Gencral Revenue, viz: £46,207, 
the remaining one-fourth (£15,402) going to Parcchial Revenue. 


In respect of our Imports it is interesting to note that fair increases 
took place from the United Kingdom in Food, Drink and Tobacco 
(Class I.) and Raw Materials (Class II.), while there was a decrease 
in Manufactured Articles (Class III.), the United States of America 
losing by the increases and profiting through the decrease. Canada, 
whose trade with Jamaica has been greatly stimulated by the Trade 
Agreement and the establishment of a Trade Commissioner in King- 
ston, showed increases under the first two Classes and a slight de- 
crease under Class III. Other countries showed increases aJl round, 
proving that the European Countries are once more trying to build 
up a trade with Jamaica. 


36. The special Preference given to Cotton-Picce Goods from the 
British Empire was continued in force by the New Tariff, but it is dis- 
appointing that during the year 1922 the proportion of British Trade 
in these goods decreased, being 29°% British, as against 37% in 1921 
and 64° in 1914. The factors responsible were the differences in 
price, (43d. per yd. United States as gainst 73d. per yd. United King- 
dom); in freight charges (5%, United Sttes as against 9% United King- 
dom) and our close proximity to the United States of America enabling 
greater expedition in attending to orders. It is a question how long 
it will take to overcome the dislocation caused by the Great War and 
had there been no Preference the disproportion might have been worse. 


37. A glance at the export figures reveals the fact that the declining 
prices of 1921 recovered their stability during 1922 and may be sad 
to have been more or less normal. ‘The value of our exports (exclusivie 
of parcels Post) in 1922 was £4,623,700, being an increase of £1,266,000 

- over the previous year and almost double that of the pre-war year, 
1913, which was £2,625,200. Our eight chief staple products realized the 
sum of £3,908,000, or 84% of the total; divided up as follows: Bananas, 
£2,072,400; Coconuts, £139,900; Cocoa, £138,300; Coffee, £203,900; 
Logwood, £107,900; Logwood Extract, £252,900; Rum, £80,900; and 
Sugar £911,800. These, with the exception of Coconuts and Rum, 
all shew increases in value over the previous year and with the ex- 
ception of Rum and Coffee increases in quantity. Chief amongst the 
latter increases are Bananas which reached 12,713,800 stems, being an 
inerease of 2,754,700; Coconuts, 30,401,000 nuts, an increase of 
6,176,500, and Sugar 1,013,100 cwt., an increase of 476,400 cwt. A 
glance at the prices tells us that bananas rose from £8 to £22 per 100 
stems; Cocoa from 28s. to 39s. per ewt.; Coffee from 44s. to 66s. per 
ewt., and Sugar from £14 to £20 per ton. 


38. Below is a comparative statement of the value of the Imports 
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and Exports and the amount collected in Import Duties during the 
last 40 years:— 





1882. 1892. 1902. 1912. 1922. 





£ £ £ £ £ 

Imports | 1,318,400 | 2,157,800 | 2,014,500 | 3,050,500 | 4,581,000 
Exports | 1,549,100 | 1,759,800 | 2,292,300 | 2,709,300 | 4,623,700 
‘Duties 247,400 | 304,200 | 387,900] 461,800 | 808,300 











39. It will be scen that in the forty years the value of the Imports 
increased 247%; the value of the Exports 198’% and the amount of 
Import Duties 227%, the major portion of these increases taking place 
in the last two decades. The increase in the value of the Exports thus 
very nearly kept pace with the increase in the amount of the Import 
Duties, the former showing in the forty years an increase of 3 times 
and the latter one of 3} times. The value of the Exports was generally 
from five to six times the amount of Import Duties collected, the varia- 
tion being from 5.0 to 6.3 times. In the five years compared it will 
be found that the Import Duties were 16%, 17%, 17%, 20% and 173% 
respectively of the value of the Exports. 

40. It is inadvisable to gauge the value of the Imports from the 
amount of Import Duties collected as the former include goods which 
pay a specific rate of duty and goods on which no duty is paid. Of 
the latter, Government Importations in 1922 amounted to £253,700 
being an increase in twenty years of 505‘%; the articles mainly re- 
sponsible were, Railway materials, Metals, Coal and Paper (Printing 
and Stationery.) 

41. On the whole the year 1922 fully justified all expectations and 
showed every sign of a return to normal conditions. 


II.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


42. The following statement shows totals of Revenue and Expendi- 
ture of the Colony during the past five years:— 








Revenue. 
1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1,157,304 1,802,778 2,347,362 1,926,791 2,057,412 
Expenditure. 
1,228,608 1,444,818 2,332,635 2,253,502 1,949,034 


The total expenditure during the year 1922-23 was £108,378 less 
than the total revenue. 


* These do not include the values of Parcels Post Goods, 
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43. The assets and liabilities were £1,313,290 and £1,187,322, res- 
pectively. The credit balance at the close of the year was therefore 
£125,968. 

44, The amount of public debt outstanding at 31st March, 1923 
was £4,021,201. 

45. The Sinking Funds for the redemption of Public Debt amounted 
at 31st March, 1923, to £1,570,405. If the amount standing to the 
credit of the Sinking Funds be deducted from the Public Debt, it will be 
seen that the difference (£2,450,796) exceeds by only £378,219 the 
estimated revenue for the current financial year (1923-24). 

46. As most of the investments on account of the Sinking*Funds 
have in recent years been made at rates varying from 5% to 6%, the 
accumulations of these funds will accrue in advance of the original 
calculations which were made at lower rates of interest. 

47. For the purposes of comparison, it may be interesting and in- 
structive to append a tabulated statement of the incidence of the 
National Debt of the United Kingdom and that of the Island of Jamaica 
in 1922:— 











Population. National Debt. Per Capita. 
ee - £ 
United Kingdom 48,000,000 _ _7,704,000,000 160.5 
Public Debt. 
Jamaica 864,000 3,662,000 4.2 


If the accumulations standing to the credit of the Jamaica Sinking 
Funds on 31st March, 1922, viz:—£1,327,000, be deducted from the 
Public Debt at that date, the amount per capita is £2.6. The year 
1921-1922 has been taken as the figures relative to the United Kingdom 
for the year 1922-23 are not available locally. 

48. The Colony’s Insurance Fund against earthquake, hurricane or 
calamity of a like nature amounts to £210,000: this fund is separate 
ene apart from the Sinking Funds for the amortisation of the public 

lebt. 

TAXATION. 


49. Law 1 of 1922.—‘‘A Law to continue various expiring Laws.” 
This Law continued from the lst April, 1922, to the 31st March, 1923, 
the following Laws:— 

(1) The Post Office (War Tax) Law, 1919 (Law 7 of 1919.) 
(2) The Package Tax (Temporary) Law, 1919 (Law 9 of 1919.) 

; (3) The Excise Duties (Temporary Increase) Law, 1920 (Law 9 
of 1920.) 

Law 2 of 1922—“A Law to Consolidate and amend the Laws relating 
to Duties on Imports.” 

This Law was to give effect to the terms of the Canadian Trade 
Agreement and granted, generally speaking, a 25% preference to articles 
imported from Canada and the United Kingdom. This preference 
was subsequently extended by Resolution under Section 26 to the 
Dependencies of Jamaica, viz: the Turks and Caicos Islands and the 
Cayman Islands and the following Colonies:—Bahamas, Barbados, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Cyprus, Fiji, Grenada, Leeward 
Islands, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Trinidad. The Law raised the 
General Advalorem rate of duty to 20%, the Preferential rate being 
15%. There was given a special preference of 50'% to Cotton Piece 
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Goods so that the rate of duty is 10%, while various increases and de- 
creases were made in the duties on Rated Articles. There had formerly 
been a flat rate of 163% ad valorem on the non-enumerated goods. 

Law 13 of 1922.—A Law to exempt vessels from the payment of 
Harbour Fees and Light Dues.’ There are thus no harbour or light 
dues payable by any ships coming to Jamaica. 

Law 16 of 1922.—‘‘A Law to impose a Duty on certain Exports.” 
This law imposed an export duty on “all Spirits, Wines and Spirituous 

“Liquors (other than Rum manufactured in this Island)” exported or 
shipped from this Colony to any other place as follows:— 


ScHEDULE. 
£58. d. 
On each case containing 12 reputed quarts or 24 neue 
pints 050 
On every puncheon, cask or hogshead containing not. 
more than 100 gallons 7 . 1210 0 
For each additional 12 gallons or part of 12 gallons ae 1 5 0 


Law 21 of 1922.—A Law to make provision for the collection and 
application of duties on mechanically propelled vehicles and vehicles 
used with them and for the licensing and control of the drivers thereof 
and to regulate the use of such vehicles on the roads of the Island.” 

This Law although assented to in 1922 did not come into operation 
until the 1st April, 1923, and will therefore be dealt with in next year’s 
report. 

50. As regards the general incidence of taxation in Jamaica, the 
appended extract from the report of the Collector General for the year 
ended the 31st of March, 1923, is of general interest :— 

“If we take the population of 864,000 (i.e. adding to the Census 
“of 1921 the net increase of births over deaths) the taxation for Gene- 
“ral Revenue (£1,367,300) would be £1 11s. 8d. per head. From 
“some figures extracted from the data supplied by the British Debt 
“Mission to the United States, which were published in a London Daily 
“Paper i in March, 1923, it will be found that the national taxa- 

“tion per head of population in the United Kingdom according to 
“Estimates for 1922-23 is there given at £17 1s. 2d. 

“Tf the local taxation in Jamaica according to the Estimates for 
“1922-23 viz: £209,728 or £0 4s. 10d. per head is added to the taxa- 
“tion for General Revenue it will be found that the total taxation per 
“head in Jamaica is £1 16s. 6d. per head. It is stated in the same 
“extract above referred to that if the local taxation in the United King- 
“dom is added the total burden of taxation amounts to £22 10s. Od. 
“per head in that country.” 


CuRRENCY. 

51. Under Law 27 of 1904, Local Currency Notes, which are made 
legal tender under Section 5, were in circulation on 31st December, 
1922, to the extent of £77,465 10s. in denominations of 2/6, 5/ and 10/. 
2'6 Notes. 5/ Notes. 10/ Notes. Total. 


£8. d. £ os. d. WL s. d. £3. d. 
739.10 0 43,899 10 0 32,826 10 0 77,465 10 0 
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III.—_ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY. 


TRADE. 


52. If the net value of the Imports (i.e. after deducting the Govern- 
ment importations) is compared with the value of the Exports for the 
years 1902, 1912 and 1922 the result is as follows:—In 1902 the Exports 
excceded the Imports by £329,700, while in 1912 the Imports exceeded 
the Exports by £257,400, but in 1922 the Exports again exceeded the 
Imports by £296,400; however, in the year before (1921), the Imports 
exceeded the Exports by the sum of £1,726,600. If the gross importa- 
tions are compared with the exports the “balance of trade” (which is 
not the same thing as the ‘equilibrium of commerce”) would be in 
1922, £42,700 infavour of Jamaica. But the figures do not include the 
value of the importations through the Parcels Post. It appears that 
while the duties received on account of Parcels Post Importations have 
always been included in the statement showing the Import duties re- 
ceived, it has not been customary to add to the values of Imports and 
Exports the values of parcels imported and exported. The declared 
value of parcels imported during 1922 had increased to £254,418 on which 
was collected a duty of £43,349, and the declared value of parcels ex- 
ported was £20,263. If these values be added to the figures shown we 
find that the grand total of the value of the imports becomes £4,835,400 
and of the exports £4,644,000 showing a “balance of trade” against 
Jamaica of £191,400. The “invisible items” to be set against any ex- 
cess in the value of the imports over the value of the exports are of course 
not included in any of the above figures. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that the Imperial Government paid out in Jamaica from 
Imperial Army Votes for Military purposes the sums of £259,741, 
and £273,348 in the vears 1920-21 and 1921-22 respectively. 

53. With regard to the sources of supply and the destination of our 
products, it is noticed that in the case of the Imports, marked changes 
have been taking place. In Class I (Food, Drink and Narcotics) the 
United States supplied only 37.4% as against 54.9% the year before, 
while Canada supplied 28.5% as against 22.7% in 1921; the remainder 
being evenly divided between the United Kingdom and Other Coun- 
tries. In this connection it may be mentioned that there was an in- 
crease in Flour of nearly 82,000 barrels. from Canada, representing a 
little over £100,000 in value. The preference of 1s. (duty) per bar- 
rel_ given by the Tariff was no douht largely responsible for this increased 
importation from Canada. In addition to this, Canada now supplies 
fully 65°% of our Butter and the major portion of our Cheese and Fish. 

In Class II. (Raw Materials,) the United States of America supplied 
68.7% as against 93.6% in 1921, the chief items being Oils and Timber, 
while both the United Kingdom and Other Countries showed fair in- 
creases due to increase importations of Coal from the former and Oils 
from the latter. In the case of Manufactured Articles the source is 
fairly evenly divided between the United States of America (47%) 
and the United Kingdom (40.8%), the former holding the sway through 
Cotton Piece Goods. In the case of the Exports, it is seen that the 
United Kingdom took 60% of our coeoa, 85% of our Logwood Extract 
and 78°% of our Rum, while the United States of America took 85% 
of our Bananas and 72% of our Coconuts, Canada on the other hand 
taking 75% of our Sugar and 80% of our Coffee. Markets are also 
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being found in Middle Europe for our Cocoa, Coffee, Spices and Dye- 
woods, while most of our Tobacco goes to Central America. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


54. From the planters’ point of view the year 1922 was one of de- 
ficient rainfall, the average precipitation for the Island being 52.38 
inches or a deficit of 24 inches on the average rainfall for 50 years. 

In some areas of the Island acute conditions of drought prevailed 
so as tu cause serious loss and suffering to the community. The reflex 
consequences of the favourable rainfall of 1922 were, however, shown in 
the case of some crops, such as sugar, and in surveying the records of the 
Island’s exports for the year it must be admitted that trade did re- 
markably well despite the unfavourable seasons which prevailed. The 
year was in most respects a normal year for trade with low or moderate 
prices prevailing in foreign markets for our Island produce and yet the 
value of the exports (exclusive of Parcels Post) amounted to £4,623,700 
as against £3,357,700 for the previous year. This record is encouraging 
and should justify greater confidence in the development of the re- 
sources of the Island, and in the extension of cultivation and the opening 
up of the hinterland. 

55. The Sugar Industry achieved the high record of 50,655 tons of 
sugar, or more than double the quantity exported in 1921. Low prices 
prevailed until the closing period of the crop when a marked improve- 
ment in the value of sugar took place. Despite this large production 
most of the estates made small profits, and, in some cane have 
actually lost money on the year’s operations. 

In the current year a higher standard of value for sugar ‘has been 
established and the industry now begins to see a reasonable future for 
assured production. 

The policy of Government assistance to the Sugar Industry, when 
in extremis as a result of the sensational fall in values in 1921, would 
appear to have been fully justified by the results. The industry was 
saved and is now in a position to establish itself on a secure basis. 

Rum has been almost. unmerchantable. The attempt to organise 
a co-operative factory for the manufacture of Motor Spirit from Rum 
fell through owing to lack of agreement among the producers. The 
effect of the failure of the Rum market is a very serious one for the 
sugar industry of Jamaica, as the existing factory equipment is not, 
in the majority of cases, efficient for the manufacture of sugar. Jamaica 
has always relied on the by-product rum to make good any losses in the 
recovery of sugar in its factories. 

Centralisation in Vere and Westmoreland appears now to be neces- 
sary in order to establish efficient factories for the manufacture of sugar 
under modern conditions. 

Mosaic Disease has spread considerably in certain areas where steps 
were not taken to eradicate it. 

The Industry was so demoralised by the events of 1920 to 1921 that 
on some estates all interest in the canes was abandoned and the systema- 
tic efforts that were necessary to deal with Mosaic Disease were neglected 
with the result that a considerable spread of this disease took place. 

At the Hope Experiment Station, the Mosaic Disease has been com- 
pletely eradicated by systematic removal of all infected stools. The 
“Uba”’ cane being entirely inmune to Mosaic Disease has been found 
a useful cane for planting where the ordinary canes are badly affected. 
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At the Hope Experiment Station a yicld of 102 tons per acre was re- 
corded for ‘‘Uba” Cane. 

56. Bananas fell short of expectations by over a million bunches 
due to the drought, but a substantial recovery has been made by this 
industry which now again leads as the chief staple of the Island. 

The records show that 12,713,800 stems were exported in 1922 to 
the value of £2,072,400. 

For the current year the crop prospects are favourable for an increase 
of 2 million stems over the exports of last year. 

Panama Disease increased to a noticeable degree during the year. 
Increased vigilance and a larger staff of Inspectors have been devoted 
to the work of control under the Order. An Advisory Committee 
consisting of four of the leading banana planters was appointed to 
assist the Director of Agriculture in dealing with Panama Disease. 
Experiments to test the possibility of reducing the quarantined area 
in treating a case of Panama Discase have led to the irresistible con- 
clusion that any reduction on the “Clear Chain” of healthy bananas 
to be destroyed outside any diseased plant leads to a dangerous spread 
of the disease and eventually to a greater loss of territory. The per- 
sistence of the infection of the soil has been shown on an experimental 
plot: to extend to a period of ten years. 

57. The Coconut Industry has shown some recovery in output. 
The export of nuts increased by over 6 million to over 30 million nuts, 
while copra shows an increase of nearly a million pounds over the pre- 
vious year. 

Prices, however, ruled low and the value of the Coconut material 
exported in 1922 was only £1,000 more than in the previous year. 

Some planters have been so discouraged by the low prices recently 
ruling for coconuts that a large number of palms have been cut down 
in order to grow bananas. 

58. Logwood has made a weleome Tecovery with an export of 25,000 
tons or nearly 6 times that of the previous year. Logwood products are 
eredited with a total value of £360,800 as against £137,100 for 1921. 
This improvement has relieved a good many landowners and afforded 
reguls ar employment to the wage earners in many places das logwood 
is the mainstay of industry. 

59. The Orange Oil Industry was rather depressed due “to lower 
prices, but the output was maintained. 

Citrus Fruits was steady at the dull standard now obtaining. The 
“Black Fly” still gives trouble and was the subject of advice by the 
Entomologist who has given special consideration to the control of this 
pest. 

60. Cacao showed an improvement of about 40 per cent. in value 
and of about 18 per cent. in quantity. This industry is still rather 
under a cloud and there is small encouragement for its extension at 
the present. time. 

61. Coffee benefited from favourable markets, and with the same 
output as the previous vear an increased price of about 50 per cent. 
was obtained for this crop. 

Conditions are now favourable for coffee and the small settlers 
who produce the bulk of this product should he encouraged to cultivate 
manure, and cure their crops in a better wav than heretofore. 

62. Pimento has heen moving more easily but at very poor prices. 
Central Europe.” formerly’a large™consumer, is now so disorganised 
that a glut of Pimento cannot. be avoided. 
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63. A commercial test of the market for pimento oil was made by 
consigning 150 lbs. of pimento leaf oil, prepared by the Industrial Che- 
mist, to the London Market. Unfortunately, the shipment coincided 
with a heavy fall in the market for Cloves involving Clove Oil and all 
Eugenol Oils in the drop in prices. This oil which had sold in London 
for 10s. per lb. in 1921 only sold for 5/6d. at the close of 1922. At this 
price there is no adequate inducement for the development of a Pimento 
Leaf Oil Industry in Jamaica. If, however, the markets recover there 
is no doubt that large quantities of Pimento Leaf Oil could be produced 
in favourable areas so as to compete with Clove Oil as a source of 
Eugenol. 

(4. Sisal Hemp has made a further step in its progress as a staple 
industry. Three factories in Clarendon and the Government factory 
at Lititz in St. Elizabeth have manufactured fibre during the year. A 
rope-factory has also been started by private enterprise at May Pen 
and has produced Sisal rope of superior strength. 

The Tobacco Industry has suffered a further decline and the export 
trade in cigars dropped 25 per cent. in value and 2U per cent. in quantity. 
There has been a further failing oif in the manufacture of local cigarettes 
which is due to the greater demand for English and foreign cigarettes. 

65. The trade in Hides shows a marked improvement over the pre- 
vious year. An embargo against hides from Jamaica was raised by 
Canada and the United States of America on the confirmation of the 
outbreak of Foot and Mouth Disease in September. The United King- 
dom remains an open market. Steps have been taken for the disin- 
fection of all hides before they are permitted to leave the area infected 
with Foot and Mouth Disease. At the time of writing (August, 1923) 
there has been no case of this disease for over six months and the con- 
ditions are considered favourable for eradication of the disease in the 
jofected area. 

66. The Cattle Industry suffered a severe blow from the outbreak 
of Foot and Mouth Disease which took place in July. Owing to lack 
of experience and knowledge, the disease was spread by movement of 
animals which involved the parishes of Westmoreland, Hanover and 
St. James before steps were taken to enforce quarantine. 

About 30,000 animals passed through the disease between July Ist, 
1922 and February 6th, 1923, when the last case was recorded. The 
mortality averaged a little over 3 per cent. 

An extensive campaign of quarantine was effected and the services 
of a Chief Commissioner from England were engaged in October in 
order to organise the campaign. 


The drought was prejudicial to cattle interests. Water was scarce. 
Many animals died from lack of food. The dairymen of St. Andrew 
suffered severely and it is generally admitted that the drought which 
extended from November, 1921, to April, 1923, was the worst period 
of drought experienced on the Liguanea Plain during the past half 
century. 

At the Hope Farm through the use of Silos and a reserve crop of 
“Uba” cane it was found possible to carry 350 head of stock on about 
as many acres of land without buying any grass, hay or forage. An 
average daily milk yield of 291 quarts was maintained, despite the 
adverse conditions of drought. Some very promising young stock by 
- the new Sires have been reared. ‘The daughters of the Inglish Guernsey 

. Bull “Elfordleigh Prince,” of the American Jersey Bull “ Pogis 
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99th of Hood Farm 40th,” and of the Indian Montgomery Bull “Pusa”’ 
are of outstanding merit. 

67. The Government Stud Farm at ‘Grove Place” had a very un- 
fortunate year. The serious drought rendered the water supply so 
precarious that this limited the capacity of the Stud Farm to receive 
stock, while on the outbreak of Foot and Mouth Disease the Farm was 
closed to the public as a precautionary measure. 

The Stud Farm was re-opened on March 7th, 1923, and is now fully 
equipped with a thoroughbred stallion, an imported Proof Ass, Here- 
ford, Angus, Sussex, Devon, Brown Swiss, Red Poll, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Ayrshire, Saniwal, and Hissar Bulls. 

68. Owing to the drought the time-limit fixed by the ‘Order’ for 
the construction of Dipping Tanks was extended to January Ist, 1923. 
To date, 202 Dipping Tanks have been registered with the Department. 
These are all supplicd with Arsenite of Soda and Paranaph at actual 
cost of the materials. Experience shows that the Departmental dip 
costs one-third as much as the commercial proprictary cattle dips and 
is thoroughly effective. The Government Laboratory must be eredited 
with having saved cattle owners £2,085 during the past year through 
the supply of departmental dipping matcrials at a less cost than that of 
the proprietary articles. 


IV.—PROGRESS IN THE INVESTIGATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 


69. With the exception of a small amount of triangulation survey 
work which has within recent years been carried out by the Military Au- 
thorities for their own information, the Island has never been properly 
surveyed, and therefore its area cannot be said to have been accurately 
determined. It is, however, estimated to contain 2,692,480 acres, of 
which 2,423,385 acres have been alienated, leaving 269,095 neither 
alienated nor in process of alienation, about 10,000 acres of which is 
morass land. 

70. Alienation began immediately after the Spaniards were driven 
out of Jamaica in 1655, for in the month of October of that year, under 
the Cromwellian regime, the Protector issued a Proclamation with 
regard to the settlement of the Island in which it was provided, inter- 
alia, that, “Those who shall transport themselves (i.e. to Jamaica) 
as aforesaid shall have land set forth unto them according to the pro- 
portion of 20 acres besides lakes and rivers for every male of 12 years 
and upwards and ten acres every other male or female, etc., etc.” 

The process of alicnation, rather slow at first, was considerably acce- 
lerated during the earlier part of the eighteen century on account of the 
development of the sugar and rum industrics and the cultivation of 
coffee, with the result that, at the close of the century, the total acreage 
of estates had increased to an extent more than commensurate with 
their requirements. 

71. The abolition of slavery in 1838 and the adverse fortunes of 
sugar caused abandonment of a large number of properties, and in pro- 
ecss of time these were squatted on by persons having no equitable 
claim to them. 

72. Between the years 1867 and 1887 the Government by successive 
legislative enactments became trustees of all lands in the possession of 
persons without any legal or equitable title, and in this way upwards 
of 27,000 acres were recovered from 1,600 squatters. The lands so 
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recovered are scattered all over the Island. Some of it has been restored 
to its rightful owners, some has been sold, and some still remains in 
possession of the Government. 

73. During the year 1890 the Jamaica Railway was sold to the West 
India Improvement Co., one of the conditions of the purchase being 
that the Government should give them one square mile of Government 
land for every nfile of Railroad constructed, and about the year 1894, 
74,443 acres were conveyed to the Company, leaving 2,367 acres to be 
conveyed later on. In 1911 this large acreage passed back into the 
hands of the Government who then purchased it for £18,435. 

74. Within recent years, the Government has granted to 297 time- 
expired East Indian Immigrants 3,300 acres in lieu of return passage 
to India, each adult receiving 10 acres, with an additional acre for each 
child born in the Island. 

75. The scheme for the sale of Crown lands to small settlers, which 
was inaugurated in 1897, is still in operation, and up to the 3lst De- 
cember, 1922, 48,082 acres have been sold, and put in possession of in- 
stalment and outright purchasers. The most notable grant made 
during the past twelve months, is 40 acres to one purchaser for £346 
16s 6d. In_ all cases in which the full amount of purchase money 
has been paid the purchasers have received title from the Government. 

76. There is a large number of pracdial tenants on the Crown lands 
who pay rent at from 12s. to 16s. per nominal acre per annum. 

While the value of private property has increased in certain localities 
to an appreciable extent, during the past few years, Crown lands are 
still being sold at from £1 to £4 per acre, according to their situation. 
These prices were in existence long before the outbreak of war, the lands 
being for the most part in remote situations and difficult of access. 


77. As regards progress in the investigation and development of the 
natural resources of the Island, little has been done by the Govern- 
ment beyond the publication of a Report by James G. Sawkins, F.G.S. 
on “The Geology of Jamaica” in 1969; and a Report upon “The 
Forests of Jamaica” by E. D. M. Hooper of the Indian Forestry 
Department in 1886. 


78. There is no Forestry Department in this Island, and the culii- 
vation of timber trees is an unknown industry. Almost all the timber 
which clothed the plains and much of that which clothed the hill slopes 
up to 2,500 feet above sca level, and in some places up to 4,500 feet 
has been destroyed. In a few places destruction has extended to a higher 
elevation than 5,000 fect. 


79. The history of forest denudation may be described as the history 
of peasant cultivation and goes back to the days of slavery, during 
which it was decided by an Act of the local Legislature that an acre 
of yams was to be grown for every ten slaves. We have it on the au- 
thority of Mr. Hooper that “it is an undoubted fact that the forests 
are becoming poorer and the area under hardwoods smaller, and this 
without the woods being utilized for their timber, or the area under 
cultivation or pasture, materially increased by the clearing of the land. 
Mr. Hooper’s remarks are of the same cogency to-day as when they were 
xritten 34 years ago. 

Efforts are however being made by some landowners to remedy 
this wanton destruction by the planting of timber trees and their efforts 
are being encouraged by the free distribution of certain classes of seed- 
lings by the Government. 
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80. With reference to mining, it appears that attempts at exploiting 
this industry were made from the earliest times in the known history of 
the Island, and it might not be out of place here to state that in 1511, 
the King of Spain in a desptach to Diego Colon, the son of the discoverer 
of Jamaica, wrote as follows:— 

“Juan,de Esquivel, (the first Governor of Jamaica) and the Chris- 
tians in Xaymaca should endeavour to find gold.” In 1519 the King 
ordered the ‘‘Controller” of Jamaica to “report every year as to the 
gold smelteries” and in 1521, the Spanish Sovercign announced that, 
“colonists should only pay one-tenth instead of one-fifth of the gold 
smelted for the next 8 years.” In 1601, Melgarejo de Cordova, the 
then Governor, wrote that he was informed that “in the Bastidas Moun- 
ae (eastern part of the Blue Mountains) there was “‘a large amount of 
gold.” 

81. At this time it appears that the existence of copper in the Island 
was well known, because, in 1597 Pedro d’Acuna, the Governor of Carta- 
gena, wrote to Melgarejo suggesting that he should send him some Ja- 
maica copper ore to be tested, and in the following year the Governor 
of Jamaica in writing home referred to the copper which he was sending 
to Cartagena ‘“‘for the founding of artillery.”” He refers to ‘(mines 
situated at sea ports” and wanted the artillery forging done in Jamaica. 
The location of these mines appears to have been completely lost on 
account of the extermination of the native Indians through Spanish 
cruelty, an epidemic of small pox, and wholesale suicides caused by 
drinking cassava water. 

82. Individuals and Companies have, during the past 70 years, en- 
deavoured to emulate the efforts of the Spanish miners of the 16th 
century, but none of those efforts was, so far as is known, directed 
towards prospecting on the Crown lands, but on properties long since 
alienated from the Crown. 

83. Although not connected with the Crown lands, it might be of 
some interest here to state that gold was found in the Charing Cross 
copper mine in Clarendon 60 years ago, and having been mistaken for 
pyrite, was actually thrown away. In 1857, the Wheal Copper Co. 
extracted from the Charing Cross mine, 208 tons of copper ore which 
was shipped to the English and American markets and sold for £2,817, 
the highest price paid being £24 15s. Od. per ton and the lowest 
£9 2s. 9d.; the average figure being £13. 1s 3d. per ton. 

84. Recent experiments have shown that, by means of a carbonizing 
process, half-formed coal called “lignite” may be used largely as a 
substitute for coal, and in this connection it is interesting to recall that 
about 35 ycars ago, certain deposits, declared to be ‘“‘lignite” were 
found at Lichfield in the parish of Trelawny. The greater portion of 
Lichfield was in 1915 sold by Government in lots to small settlers, who 
had resided on the property for many years. 


GEoLoGcIcaL SuRVEYS. 


85. This is a new Sub-head as the Government Geologist, Mr. C. 
A. Matley, D.Sc., F.G.S., only arrived in the island on 18th October, 
1921. He was chiefly engaged during 1922 on investigations in con- 
nection with water supplies, especially in the limestone districts. He 
has described the hydrography of several areas and has made success- 
ful borings for water at Montego Bay in the parish of St. James, and 
at Duanvale and Clark’s Town in Trelawny. Other borings are in 
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progress. He has also reported on the geological aspect of a scheme 
for the improvement of the Kingston Water Supply by constructing a 
dam at Hermitage in the Upper Wagwater Valley to impound 500 mil- 
lion gallons of water. Hydraulic tests to determine the permeability 
of the strata were recommended by the Geologist and were carried 
out under his direction; they showed that the strata are satisfactory in 
this respect. 

86. Special attention is being given to the mineral springs, both 
thermal and non-thermal, of Jamaica, as some of them promise to 
become quite valuable assets to the Colony. In this matter the Deputy 
Island Chemist and the Geologist are working in co-operation; the former 
is carrying out chemical analyses and determining the radio-activity 
of the waters and the latter is investigating the geological causes that 
have produced their temperature, chemical composition and radio- 
activity. The thermal waters of the two mineral spring resorts of 
Jamaica, viz. the Bath of St. Thomas the Apostle and the Milk River 
Bath, have been found to be radio-active, those at Milk River stand- 
ing very high in that respect among the medicinal baths of the world. 
Both these bathing resorts have long had a high reputation for their 
therapeutic value, and proposals are under consideration to improve 
and enlarge them so as to make them up-to-date hydropathic estab- 
lishments. 

87. Dykes of igneous rock (dolerite and porphyry) were discovered 

in the parish of St. James, they will form a valuable road metal for the 
area of soft. clayey strata in the Montego Bay valley, now being opened 
up as a banana-producing region. The occurrence of similar rocks has 
been noticed in other areas where they have hitherto been unrecognised 
and the desirability of surveying them is being considered. Some of 
the igneous rocks in the neighbourhood of Kingston have been examined 
with a view to utilising them as road-making materials. 
_ 88. The Tertiary limestones of Jamaica cover more than half the 
island, and the possibility of selecting from them beds suitable for ex- 
port as marble is being kept in view. Besides these, there are 
handsome marbles, reputed to be of Cretaceous age, at Serge Island 
and elsewhere in St. Thomas in the East, for which the proprietor 
hopes to find an export market. 

89. Bands of lignite and coaly shale are known to occur in at least two 
geological formations of Eocene age, in Jamaica, but those seen at the 
last geological survey, about sixty years ago, were all very thin and 
valueless. Since then thicker scams have been found, and though it 
is improbable that really valuable deposits occur in Jamaica it is not 
unlikely that a detailed survey of the lignite bearing formations may re- 
sult in one or more beds being found of sufficient thickness and purity 
to be worth working for local use. 

90. The older rocks of Jamaica have long been known to contain 
ores of copper, gold, zinc, lead, cobalt, manganese, etc., but mining 
operations, undertaken chiefly about the middle of last century, re- 
sulted in financial loss and it is many years since productive mining 
ceased in Jamaica. A well known writer in the Mining Magazine, 
after visiting Cuba and Jamaica, recently drew attention to the great 

evelopment of mineral resources in Cuba, under the supervision of the 
United States of America, during the last twenty years, and expressed 
the opinion that the geological relationships of Cuba and Jamaica are 
similar and offer the same possibilities! of mineral deposition, and that 
48 the-last geological work was done in Jamaica before the value of 
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economic geology was realized the mineral resources of Jamaica have 
not been given a fair trial. The Government Geologist may be able 
later on to undertake a geological examination of the metalliferou 
areas of the island. 

FIsHine. 


91. The condition of the Fishing Industry has not improved since 
the date of the last report, and it is difficult to account for the reason 
in view of the fact that the price of fresh fish has increased considerably 
and also that the supply is not equal to the demand. The retail price 
for the better varieties of fresh fish during the year was 1/3d. per Ib. 
and this in itself should attract more commercial interest in this lu- 
erative undertaking. 

The fishing, however, is still being pursued on primitive lines, by a 
class of persons who do not display much enterprise, the result being 
a short supply and hizh prices. In the meantime, the money expended 
for the importation of salted fish, the greater portion of which could 
and should be circulated in the Colony, continued to find its way abroad 
to the extent of £341,719 in 1922, which does not include the value of 
cured salmon. 

It is hoped that the possibilities of fishing as a commercial enterprise 
will soon be realized and that it will be properly financed and controlled. 
It is a matter for regret that wealth in the sea, is not better utilized for 
the benefit of the Island generally. 


MANUFACTURES. 


92. The principal items of our manufactures are Sugar, Rum, Copra, 
Banana Figs, Orange Oil, Cigars and Cigarcttes, Aerated Waters, Ice 
and Leather. : 

93. Sugar—Previous to the war, the bounty-fed sugar had crippled 
this industry so that we find in 1914 an output of only 20,820 tons 
while in 1922 there was an output of 54,316 tons. The gencral trend 
is towards centralization, resulting in large Central Factories with the 
most modern machinery being established in many localities and many 
of the smaller estates dismantling their machinery and becoming Cane 
Farms to feed the Centrals. The largest of these Centrals already 
established is the Bernard Lodge Central in St. Catherine. 

94. Rum—This valuable by-product of the Sugar Industry made 
rapid strides from the outbreak of war to 1919 as the following figures 
show. Out-put in 1914, 13,788 puncheons; output in 1919, 18,415 
puncheons; but owing to the desire to manufacture as much sugar as 
possible, the output in 1920 fell to 14,439 puncheons, and a fall in price 
caused a further decrease in 1921 to 11,978 puncheons. The *output in 
1922 amounted to 13,073 puncheons. 

95. Copra—This industry has only been developed in the past few 
years. It is one which is largely dependent on the market value of the 
coconut. If the price is high in the market of the United States of 
America, it pays better to ship the nuts than to make Copra. During 
1922 the price of coconuts was very low and although over thirty mil- 
lion nuts were exported, there was a considerable increase in the manu- 
facture of Copra. we : wr. 

96. Banana Figs—This is an industry in its infancy, but consider- 
able improvement was shown in 1919 and several Factories have 
been established, There is now a fair output, all of which ig exported, 
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97. Orange Oil—This industry is proving of great value and is a 
means of getting money from Oranges which would otherwise go to 
waste. 

98. Cigars and Cigarettes—This is an important industry which 
has been greatly developed in recent years as the exports of these 
items indicate. There has been a great falling off of the manufacture 
of Cigarettes, however, owing to the demand for those of English and 
Foreign manufacture. 

99. Ice and Aerated Watcrs—May be regarded as manufactures 
for local consumption chiefly. Lately, “soft” drinks have been manu- 
factured with fruit flavourings which have become very popular and 
it is not unlikely that some may be exported. 

100. Leather—There are tanneries at various centres in the Island 
and sole and harness leather form an item of our exports. Latterly, 
the finer grades of leather have been manufactured to a small extent. 

101. Matches—This industry had been crippled by compctition 
with the imported matches, but since April, 1922, when an increased 
rate of duty was placed on Foreign Matches, there has been a slight 
improvement in the industry. 


Water Power. 


102. There has been little progress in the development of Water 
Power. The only plant of importance in the Island, which is operated 
by water power, is that of the West India Electric Company, Ltd., for 
the purpose of operating the tramways and electric lighting of King- 
ston and lower St. Andrew. 

103. The desirability of utilizing the water power from some of the 
rivers for the development of Electric energy has been under considera- 
tion, and an investigation of many of the rivers in the island has been 
made with this object in view, but no definite schemes have yet 
materialized. 

Legislation has been enacted to control and regulate the use of 
water for public and private purposes. 

A scheme has been formulated for developing hydro-electrical power 
in conjunction with the improvement of the water supply of Kingston 
and Lower St. Andrew. 

104. A small private plant, developing about 250 H.P. by means 
of dam and reservoir, has been installed at Serge Island Sugar Estate in 
St. Thomas. Power is transmitted some 1} miles to the Sugar Factory, 
Saw Mills, ete. 


V.—BANKS AND BANKING FACILITIES. 


105. The Commercial Banks doing business in the Island are the 
Colonial Bank, the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Royal Bank of Canada 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce. The Jamaica Head Offices 
are all in Kingston. 

106. The Colonial Bank was established and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1836. 


Subscribed Capital .. .. £3,000,000 
Paid up Capital sis ve 900,000 
Reserve Fund 300,000 


Head Office—29 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C3. 
Notes outstanding at 31st December, 1922—£62,917, 
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This Bank has sub-branches at the following towns of the Island :— 


Annotto Bay Montego Bay 
Falmouth Morant Bay 
Lucea Port Antonio 
May Pen Port Maria 
Sav.-la-Mar St. Ann’s Bay 


The Colonial Bank also has Branches in most of the other West Indian 
Islands, in British Guiana, and on the West Coast of Africa. 

107. The Bank of Nova Scotia was incorporated in 1832, and holds 
its Charter under the Canadian Banking Act. The number of branches 
in Jamaica is 11; they are established at Kingston, Black River, Man- 
deville, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, Port Antonio, Port Maria, St. 
Ann’s Bay, Sav-la-Mar, Spanish Town, and Brown’s Town. The notes 
outstanding at 31st December, 1922, amounted to £51,173. The issue 
of this Bank’s notes is governed by the Canadian Bank Act and the 
amendments thereto. The notes of any Canadian Chartered Bank 
are a first charge on all the assets of all the Canadian Chartered Banks. 
A Canadian Bank may issue notes up to the amount of its paid up 
capital. Notes issued in excess of this figure are secured by gold de- 
posited with the Canadian government in a Central Gold Reserve. 

On 31st December, 1922, the Bank’s paid up 


Capital was bg ae $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund A on $19,500,000 
Total Assets ..  $221,647,324 


108. The Royal Bank of Canada (incorporated in 1869) began 
business in Jamaica in 1911. 


Capital authorized a $25,000,000 
Capital paidup .. = $20,400,000 
Reserve Funds é Be $20,400,000 


A This Bank has sub-branches at Cross Roads, Montego Bay, Spanish 
‘own. 

Notes outstanding at 31st December, 1922—£47,169. 

109. Tae Canadian Bank of Commerce (Incorporated in 1867) 
whose Head O‘fice is in Toronto, Canada, opened, a branch in King- 
ston on Ist November, 1920. 


Paid up Capital. Ns £3,082,191 
Reserve a 3,082,191 
Notes outstanding at 31st Dee- 

ember, 1922 : 4,779 


110. The Government Savings Bank was started in 1870. On the 
commercial Banks entering the field, starting Savings Branches, and 
giving higher rates of interest and more facilities, the deposits in the 
Government Savings Bank declined. By Law 7 of 1917, the manage- 
ment was entrusted to a Board. New Regulations were drawn up and 
approved by the Governor in Privy Council on the 4th February, 1919. 
The renewed activities of the Bank may be said to date from the be- 
ginning of 1919, in which year the deposits increased by 71". The de- 
posits on 3lst December, 1922, amounted to £541,754. The policy of 
the Board is that the savings of the people should be used to develop 
the Island. The telegraphic address “Our Bank, Kingston,” suffi- 
ciently indicates the lines followed to obtain the support of the public. 
Under Law 7 of 1917, the funds of the Bank may be invested (1) in 
British and Colonial securitics, (2) in loans to Agricultural Loan Socic- 
ties, (3) in real securities in Jamaica, (4) on deposit in Banks, (5) in any 
other manner authorised by the Governor in Privy Council. Funds 
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for financing land settlement schemes, whereby Loan Banks are en- 
abled to buy large properties, cut them up, and sell the lots to small 
settlers, have been provided by the Bank. Funds for making loans to 
Loan Banks to be lent to members for developing their holdings have 
also been provided. There are 60 Branches and Postal Agencies through- 
out the Island, 12 of the latter having been opened in 1921. Stamp 
Savings Cards have induced many children and adults to open accounts. 
Savings Certificates are issued for 16/6, maturing to £1 in five years. 
Postage and registration to the Bank are free; and no revenue stamp 
is required on receipts. The same rate of interests as that given by 
the Commercial Banks, viz: 3% per annum, compounded half yearly, 
is allowed on deposits. 

111. There are 48 Co-operative Loan Banks on the Register under 
the Industrial and Provident Societics Law (33 of 1902). ‘The greater 
number of these were started early in 1913, in order to handle loans 
made by the Government for the resuscitation of cultivations damaged 
by the drought and hurricane of the previous year. Loans were also 
made through Loan Banks in 1916-17 and 1918, in consequence of the 
hurricanes of 1916 and 1917. ‘These loans were made through the Agri- 
cultural Loan Societies Board under the provisions of Statutes giving 
the Banks extraordinary powers of recovering loans. Loans have 
also been made to the Banks under Law 6 of 1912,‘‘A Law for the 
encouragement of Agricultural Loan Socicties,’’ such moneys being 
used with their own funds for the purpose of making loans to their 
members for short periods on personal security, note of hand, mort- 
gage, etc., for agricultural and industrial purposes, e.g. for the purchase 
of stock, cane mills, tools, and the like. These Banks have supplied 
a long felt want among the small scttlers. 

112. The following figures, referring to the 36 Banks which obtained 
loans from Government funds will serve to show the extent of their 


operations :— 
Loans made on which balances amounting to £22,349 18s. 3d. 
were outstanding on 3lst December, 1922 £107,331 1s 4d. 


113. The Co-operative Loan Banks also collected to 3lst December, 
1922, a sum of over £30,500 share capital, in addition to £84,981 loan 
moneys repaid, with interest. These figures may be taken as an indi- 
cation that the work of the Loan Banks has been successfully carried 
on during the year, and that they are likely to prove a permanent bene- 
fit to small holders and peasant proprictors. Some of these Banks have 
extended their sphere of usefulness by taking advantage of the Land 
Settlement Scheme, whereby Government moneys are lent for the 
purchase of properties for the purpose of re-sale in lots to small set- 
tlers. £47,124 has been loaned to six Banks under this head. The 
scheme has been well received, and its extension in the future seems 
assured. 

VI.—LEGISLATION. 


114. A brief summary is given below of those Laws passed during the 

year 1922 which might be of gencral interest. 

(1) Law 1 of 1922 entitled “‘A Law to continue various expiring 
“Laws.” 

(2) Law 2 of 1922 entitled ‘A Law to consolidate and amend the 
“Laws relating to Duties on Imports.” 
_The above Laws are dealt with under Scction I; Sub-head “Taxa- 
tion.” 


(3) 
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Law 3 of 1922 entitled ‘The Sugar Industry Aid Loans Law, 
“1921, Supplemental Law, 1922.” 


The primary “object of this Law was to continue the operations of the 


Sugar Industry Aid Board and to enable further advances to be made 
to representatives of the Sugar Iudustry for the cultivation, reaping and 
manufacture of the next crop. Provision is made in the Law whereby 
amounts to the extent of £350,000 could be re-lent not only to original 
borrowers under the Principal Law, but to fresh applicants in such cases 
as the Board might deem advisable. It is expressly provided that the 
total liability of the Government is not to exceed at any time the 
original sum of £400,000. 


a 
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(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Law 7 of 1922 entitled ‘‘A Law to extend for a further period 
“of twenty years certain provisions of the Direct West India 
“Cable Company’s Law 1898 and to make other provisions 
“relating to the said Company.” 

Law 10 of 1922 entitled “A Law to prevent the administration 
“of Poisonous Drugs to Horses and other animals.” 

This Law was introduced primarily for the purpose of 
checking the practice, which had been on the increase, of what 
is commonly known as doping horses, two serious cases hav- 
ing occurred at race meetings. 

Law 13 of 1922 entitled ““A Law to exempt vessels from the 
payment of Harbour Fees and Light Dues.” 

This Law is dealt with under Section 1; Sub-head “Taxation.” 
Law 15 of 1922 entitled “‘A Law to provide for the appoint- 
“ment of a Tourist Trade Development Board and to define 
“the powers and duties of such Board in relation to increasing 
“and adequately providing facilities for Tourists and as to 
“measures to be adopted for attracting them to the Island 
“and generally for the improvement of the Passenger Services 
“to the Island for such purposes.” 

Law 16 of 1922 entitled ‘‘A Law to impose a duty on certain 
“xports.” 

This Law is dealt with under Section I; Sub-head “Taxation.” 
Law 18 of 1922 entitled “A Law to make provision for certain 
“Capital Works necessary for the working of the Jamaica 
“Government Railway and to make provision for certain 
“Public Works, and also for the repayment of certain advances 
“made for raising a loan for the purpose.” 

Under the authority of this Law certain sums of money 
were appropriated as set out in the following Schedules:— 


SCHEDULE I. 
Treasury BILLs. 


Purchase of new rails strengthening and relaying por- 


tions of track of the Jamaica Government Railway £143,000 


Machinery and Plant es 38 12,132 
Railway Extension—Linstead to New We orks : 27,621 
Kingston, New Running Shed and ere Yard 25,000 
New Sidings tes be 15,000 
New Quarters and Sheds’... Ea x 9,179 
New Rolling Stock 34,000 


Investigations (Eleetrification, Signalling and Test Pits) 4,100 


£270,032 


fos 
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go 


_ 
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SCHEDULE II. 


. Amount required to complete the purchase of 


Machinery and Plant .. £1,468 
Amount required to complete the extension of the 
Railway from Linstead to New Works 879 
. Amount required to complete New Running Shed and 
remodelling yard, Kingston 60,000 
. Amount required to complete New Quarters and Sheds 1,621 
Amount required to complete purchase and erection 
of New Rolling Stock 8,000 
Amount voted in Estimates 1920-1921 for Sisal Plan- 
tation at Lititz 11,000 
Amount required to complete the Sisal Plantation at 
Lititz 16,000 
Amount required to complete Stud Farm at Grove 
Place ots : 25,000 
£123,968 
SCHEDULE III. 
. On account of the extension of the Railway from i 
Chapelton in the direction of Cascade, and if prac- 
ticable onwards, the first stage of such extension to 
be from Chapelton to Frankfield . A £172,000 
New Post Offices ar 7, 
£179,000 


(10) Law 21 of 1922 entitled “A Law to make provision for the 
“collection and application of duties on mechanically pro- 
“peHed vehicles and vehicles used with them and for the 
‘licensing and control of the drivers thereof and to regulate 
“the use of such vehicles on the roads of the Island.” 

aan Law is referred to under Section I, Sub-head “Taxa- 

(11) Tae 22 of 1922 entitled ‘‘A Law to make provision for ex- 
“tending the Jamaica Railway from Chapelton in the direc- 
“tion of Cascade and if practicable onwards. The first stage 
“of such extension to be from Chapelton to Frankfield’’—a 
distance of 9 miles at an estimated cost of £172,000. 

(12) Law 23 of 1922 entitled “A Law to determine and control 
“the ownership of water for public and private uses.” 

Under this Law all water in the Colony other than pri- 
vate water, is vested i in the Crown, and power is conferred on 
the Governor in Privy Council to authorise its use, diversion 
and apportionment, subject to the terms of the Law, and in 
conformity with any regulations framed thereunder. 

(13) Law 26 of 1922, entitled ‘A Law for making provision for 
“the control and regulation of Passports, Permits and Docu- 

“ments in Substitution therefor.” 

The object of this Law is to make provision for replacing the 
regulations made under the Defence of the Island Law, Law 9 of 
1915, regulating the issue and control of Passports and Per- 
mits, which regulations expired by the operation of Law 3 
of 1920, Section 3, at midnight, August 31st, 1922. 
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Under this Law any person desirous of landing in or 
leaving the Island is required to be in possession of a Passport 
or Permit Any alien coming to the Colony must have such 
Passport or Permit visé by the British Consul or Vice-Consul 
in the country of embarkation. 

(14) Law 29 of 1922 entitled “A Law relating to Contagious and 
“Infectious Diseases among animals.” 

This Law repeals Laws 1 of 1909, 21 of 1910 and 23 of 
1917 and was enacted in order to enable the Executive to deal 
effiectively with the outbreak of Foot and Mouth Disease 
which had occurred in the Island and other diseases among 
animals that may occur in the future. 


VII.—EDUCATION. 
ELEMENTARY. 


115. Two new schools, one Elementary and the other Industrial, 
were opened during the year under review. 

116. Notwithstanding drought conditions in certain sections of the 
Island, the attendance on the whole has continued to show gratifying im- 
provement. The number of children of school age in the Islandisin 
the neighbourhood of 135,000; of these, the names of 112,270 appear 
on the books, as against 99,956 in 1921, while the average attendance 
has risen from 61,447 to 68,606, the highest on record. 

117. The new system of classifying and grading schools, introduced 
during last year, is now in full operation. More attention has been 
given to garden work, Friday sessions and supervision, but in some 
districts the general improvement looked for in return for increased 
salaries to teachers does not appear to have been as marked as was 
anticipated. 

118. £15,000 was paid during the year as Building grants-in-aid 
to voluntary schools, but there is still urgent need for better accommoda- 
tion and equipment. 

119. The total departmental expenditure on education during 1922 
was £142,778, as against £143,455 in 1921. 


SECONDARY. 


* 120. The Secondary Schools under the Jamaica Schools Commis- 
sion were examined by the Chief Inspectors of the Education Department 
and in all cases the reports justified the continuation of the Government 
grants-in-aid. The results of the public examinations compare 
favourably with those obtained by schools of similar standing in Eng- 
land. 

121. The demand for admission is still in excess of the accomoda- 
tion although £4,000 has been spent in providing new dormitories, 
class rooms, etc., at the Jamaica College. 


TECHNICAL. 
122. The Government Technical and Continuation School in King- 


ston although handicapped by being without a Technical Instruc- 
tress, has continued to do good work, greater emphasis being now 
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placed upon the more strictly vocational subjects of the curriculum. 
New machinery has been installed. 812 pupils in all have been in attend- 
ance during the year; they are in steady demand by the commercial 
and industrial firms in Kingston, but many appear to emigrate to the 
United States of America. 

123. Preliminary Technical work in the form of Manual Training 
Classes has been in operation in several of the larger centres outside 
Kingston. 

INDUSTRIAL. 


124. The Industrial Institutions may be divided into the large schools 
at Alpha (Roman Catholic) and Stony Hill (Government), with some 
hundreds of inmates, and the smaller “Homes” which are more directly 
under the control of Religious Denominations. 

125. In both classes excellent work on vocational and educational 
lines is being done, although as would naturally be expected more at- 
tention is devoted in the latter than in the former to the moral and 
religious side of the training. 


VIII.— METEOROLOGICAL. 
RAINFALL. 


126. The average rainfall for the year 1922 was 52.38 inches, which 
“was considerably below the average for the past 50 years of 76.46 
inches. The year under review ranks next in order to the phenomenal 
year 1920, when there was a severe drought, and only 51.16 inches was 
registered. The first three months of the year 1922 gave falls a little 
over the average, and the rest of the months were all below. 


TEMPERATURE. 


127. In Kingston the mean temperature for the twelve months 
was 78.7 degrees, which corresponds with the 15 year average. The 
highest maximum was 93.5 degrees in July, and the lowest minimum 
64.6 degrees in January. 


WEATHER DISTURBANCES. 


128. Several minor depressions passed to the south-west and 
west of the Island. A disturbance passed to the west of the Island 
on 15th October, occasioning south-easterly gales at the western por- 
tion of the Island. Very small damage was reported. 


Hartstorms, &c. 

129. Hail fell at Magotty and Aberdeen on July 17th and 18th. 
A whirlwind, accompanied by hail, was experienced at Negril Point 
Lighthouse on the 28th of the same month. 

EARTHQUAKES. 
130. There were eight earthquakes of slight intensity reported as 


ee from January to August, and none during the remaining 
mont! 
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IX.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Rattway. 


131. The Jamaica Government Railway traverses the Island of 

Jamaica by two main lines:— 
(a) Kingston to Montego Bay. 
(b) Spanish Town to Port Antonio. 

In both cases, from the south to the north side of the Island, the line 
runs across the high mountains which form the backbone of the Island. 
In addition, there are also two branches running into the interior of 
the Island, viz: from May Pen to Chapelton off the Montego Bay 
Line; and from Bog Walk to Ewarton off the other main line, Spanish 
Town to Port Antonio. The total length of the Railway track at 
present is 200 miles. The gauge is standard, 4 feet 8} inches. The 
ruling gradient is 1 in 30 combined with 5 chain curves. 

132. The Revenue for the year ended 31st Deccember, 1922, was 
£347,915 and the expenditure £308,126; no provision is made for de- 
preciation. 

133. The total weight of goods carried during the year under review 
was 278,106 tons, as compared with 221,861 tons for the year 1921; 
the ai of passengers carried in 1922 was 553,392, as against 639,638 
in 1921. 

134. A survey was made during the year under review between 
Riversdale and Gayle. The Construction of an extension of the Chapel- 
ton to Frankfield Branch is well in hand and will it is expected, be 
completed in the early part of 1924. 

Additional provision has been made in the Railway yard at King- 
ston for the maintenance of Engines and Rolling Stock. 

135. The management of the Railway is assisted by an Advisory 
Board of 10 members, consisting of the Director and nine others, chiefly 
local business men who advise the Government when necessary in 
matters of policy. 

SHIPPING. 


136. In 1922, 1,365 vessels, steam and sail, of 1,920,114 tons entered 
and 1,340 of 1,927,183 tons cleared. During the year 1921, 1,339 
vessels, steam and sail, of 1,753,262 tonsentered at ports in the Colony 
and 1,271 vesscls, steam and sail, of 1,719,496 tons cleared at Ports 
in the colony. 

137. The following are the figures for the past seven years: 


1916 os Entered 977 — 1,230,803 Tons 
1917 te 901 — 1,045, 443 
1918 SS; “ 772 — 593,328 “ 
1919 ae s ules - 1,046,961 se 
1920 _ s 1,307 — 1,778,256 <“ 
1921 ee) es 1,339 — 1,753,262 “ 
1922 Fie s 1,365 — 1,920,114 “ 
1916 ms Cleared 948 — 1,208,775 “ 
1917 ‘Ae ni 874 — 1,019,490 “ 
1918 25 hd 746 — 583,697 “ 
1919 oh 1,148 — 1,037,981 <“ 
1920 . “ 1,285 — 1,755,532 “ 
1921 fs is 1,271 — 1,719,496 “ 


1922 a “ 1,340 — 1,927,183 “ 
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138. The following well-established steamship lines are now serving 
the colony, viz:—The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Leyland Line, 
Elders and Fyffes, Harrison Line, Pickford and Black, Canadian Govern- 
ment Mercantile Marine; these are British Companies. 

United Fruit Company, Atlantic Fruit Company, Columbian Steam- 
ship Company, Jamaica Fruit and Shipping Company, and Windward 
Island Line; these are U.S.A. Companies. 

The Royal Dutch West India Mail, The Royal Netherlands West 
Indies Company; these are Dutch Companies. 

139. It will be interesting to observe that there were in 1913, the 
following nine steamship lines engaged in business with this Colony. 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, the Leyland Line, Elders 
& Fyffes, Harrison Line, Pickford and Black, British Companies. 

Hamburg American Line, Atlas Service, and Hamburg American 
Line (European Service); German Companies; United Fruit Company, 
Atlantic Fruit Company; U.S.A. Companies. 

140. In 1922 there were, as enumerated above, thirteen steamship 
lines—an increase of 4 lines, made up of two British and two foreign. 
_ 141. A word may be said on the subject of shipbuilding activities 
in a small way. The following are the figures:— 


Ships Built. 
1913 ee v0 1—21 tons 
1914 2 eh 1—62 tons 
1915 ee ss 1—33 tons 
1916 i. es 3—110 tons 
1917 fs 6 Nil 
1918 ne a 2—64 tons 
1919 ae a 2—355 tons 
1920 re as 2—88 tons 
1921 ns we 1—66 tons 
1922 ee de Nil 
Roaps. 


142. The Island is intersected by a system of water-bound macadam 
toads. They are divided into two classes: (a) Main Roads, of a total 
length of 2,237} miles, which are maintained from the General Revenue 
of the Colony; and (b) Parochial Roads amounting to 4,355} miles of 
which 1,3543 miles are suitable for light motor car traffic and 3,001 
miles which may be described as cart or bridle roads. The latter 
classes of roads are maintained by the Parochial Boards from funds 
derived from local rates. 

143. During the Calendar Year 1922, the Main Roads were main- 
tained at an average cost of £88 per mile. 

144. With few exceptions, these roads were originally constructed 
of limestone, without any proper foundation and are therefore suitable 
only for light wheeled traffic, but this type of construction is inadequate 
: meet the ever-increasing motor traffic requirements of the present 

ay. 

Legislation prohibiting the importation and use of motor vehicles 
weighing more than 23 tons unladen has been introduced. The exist- 
ing roads will be gradually improved so as to enable them to carry 
loads of 6 tons with safety. 

CANALS. 
145. There are no navigable canals in the Island, 
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IRRIGATION. 


146. There is a system of irrigation canals which convey water from 
the Rio Cobre River to the plains of the parish of St. Catherine for 
irrigation purposes. The main canal carries 18,000 cubic yards per 
hour and is, approximately, 6 miles long; subsidiary channels, of which 
there is a total length of 42 miles, convey the water over an area of 
50,000 acres, of which about 20,000 acres are now under irrigation. 

147. In the parish of Clarendon a small irrigation scheme has been 
constructed. Water is pumped from the Cockpit River to a height 
of 70 feet and discharged into channels which convey the water by 
gravity to irrigate several Sugar Estates. The main channel carries 
5,000 cubic yards per hour, but is capable of being extended to carry 
10, 000 cubic yards per hour. 


PosTaL, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE AND AERIAL SERVICES. 

148. The Government Island Postal Telegraph system was inau- 
gurated in 1879, with a complement of 47 Offices. At the close of 
the Calendar year 1922, there were 955} miles of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, with 62 and 68 Telegraph and Telephone Offices, respec- 
itvely. Further extensions of lines and the opening of new offices 
have been authorised for the current year. 

149. The charge at the inception of the telegraph system was one 
shilling for the first 20 words, and threepence for every additional five 
words, addresses of sender and receiver not being included. 

150. In 1911, the popular sixpenny telegram was introduced and 
remained effective until 1918, when, due to war conditions, the rate 
was increased to ninepence for the first twelve words or under, and 
half penny for each additional word, including the address, at which 
it still remains. 

151. The Railway Telegraphs, in connection with which there are 
38 Offices, assist considerably towards placing communication within 
the reach of all. These offices work in collaboration with the Island 
Telegraph system, but are controlled by the Management of the Ja- 
maica Government Railway. 

152. The number of ordinary and official Messages signalled in 
1921 was 341,876; the revenue collected was £18,188. In 1922, the 
messages numbered 351,150; the receipts totalled £18,063. 

153. There are two Wireless Stations in the Island, one of which is 
situated at Christiana, was established by the Royal Navy. This 
station however, does not now accept traffic for, or from any point. 
The other station is situated in Kingston and is controlled and operated 
by the Direct West India Cable Co., Ltd., under Government license. 
This station communicates with Merchant Shipping on a 600 metre 
wave. Work in connection with a more powerful installation than 
the present one which is referred to in the last report has not been yet 
commenced. 

154. There is at present no Aerial Service in connection with this 
Colony. 

155. Efficient and speedy communication with all parts of the out- 
side world is furnished by two Cable Companies, viz: the Direct West 
India Cable Co.,, Ltd. and the West India & Panama Telegraph Co., 
Ltd. 

156. The cable of the former Company runs from Jamaica through 
Turks Island to Bermuda and thence to Halifax, N.S., at which point 
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connection is made with all the important Trans-Atlantic Lincs East- 
ward and with the Canadian Pacific Railroad Commercial Cable Com- 
panies, and Western Union Lines Inland, and Westward. This Com- 
pany also connects at Halifax, N.S., with the Imperial route to Great 
Britain and Australia, and with the Marconi Company’s Trans-At- 
lantic Service. 

157. The West India & Panama Telegraph Co., Ltd., maintains 
communication with Foreign Countries by means of Cables to Cuba, 
where they transfer their cablegrams to their connecting Company who 
have cables connecting with different parts of the United States of 
America. In addition, this Company has a nct-work of cables touching 
at practically every West Indian Island. 


X.—PUBLIC WORKS. 
158. No Public Works that might be considered of special intcrest 
to persons outside the Colony were carried out during the year under 


Teview. 
XI.—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


159. A list of Official Publications relating to Jamaica, which are 
likely to be of interest, is given below:— 
Price. Where obtainable. 


Handbook of Jamaica 8 0 Edward Stanford, 12, 13 & 14 
Long Acre, London, W.C. 

Jamaica in 1922 oo 2 0 H. Sotheran & Co., Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 

Annual Report of the Col- Superintendent of the’ Govern- 
lector General of Internal ment Printing Office, Kingston, 
Revenue, Customs and Jamaica. 

Excise. 10 

Annual Report of the Direc- Superintendent of the Govern- 

tor of Agriculture... 10 ment Printing Office, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 
The Rainfall of cas Superintendent of the Govern- 
1870-1919. 2 6 ment Printing Office, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 
Notes on the ecleay 2 of Superintendent of the | Govern- 
Jamaica. . 10 ment Printing Office, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 
Education Code aS 1 0° Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 


ibivereptis Jamaicensis, Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co., Strand, 
1902. 0 6 London, W.C. 
Supplement | to Bibliographia Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co., 


Jamaicensis, 1908. 0 3 Strand, London, W.C. 

The Principal Agricultural Superintendent of the Govern- 
Pests of Jamaica, by C. C. ment Printing Office, Kingston, 
eats BSc., F.E.S., Jamaica. 

F.ZS. i 2 0 
H. Bryan, 


Colonial Seerctary. 


Ath October, 1923. 
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COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained 
from the sources indicated on the title page :— 











ANNUAL. 

No. ee etc, Year. 

1156 Nyasaland . da fe te oe! se aA 1921 

1157. Falkland Islands ae a oa a its ve ee y 

1158 Weihaiwei .. ces at os . o oe, oe 1922 

1159 Cyprus oP oe nS as Ste re te ae a 

1160 Gambia on 55 Bc o + Sea ea 3 

1161 New Hebrides oe o on we oe ae .. 1921 & 1922 

1162 Nyasaland ais . . o ors a te 1922 

1163 Zanzibar .. ee on . o a as ats re 

1164 St. Helena is. aH oe. tite “ . 2 te 

1165 Sierra Leone ote oe oe . See .- 25 

1166 Trinidad and Tobago Me o wt fae Baa ae rp 

1167 Bermuda .. Ae o a on o es ‘ 

1168 Grenada .. ee By fe on si os o ” 

1169 St. Lucia .. ae ae ats ae Ps cat a i 

1170 Leeward Islands .. om ces ais os aa +» 1921-1922 

HL Fipp ) eee eee ae Me sate Gelade eh O22, 

1172 Ceylon aie Se oe ue a ae of ve a 

173 Gibraltar .. aay ee fe ES oe oe a » 

M174 British Guiana oe oe ais ae aS ae ” 

1175. Barbados oe aa o os oo ee «« 1922-1923 

1176 Basutoland as a5 ie be Ms a ae er 

77,“ St. Vincent a3 ~ se be #e fe 

1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate as os as a mn - 

1179 Mauritius .. ae ate on au Ste an re 1922 

1180 Swaziland .. bo ha oe a 3 a aC i 

M8! British Honduras .. ae oe si on on . ” 

1182 Uganda os oe ie ae ey oe ae a 

1183 Federated Malay States |: oe as oe on a 

1134 Unfederated Malay States ee oy aS ae ap o 

1185 State of Brunei... 5 ae i are oh se si 

1186 Straits Settlements sie a a a . oe e 

1187 Falkland Islands .. o ate on art ” 

1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate . ee He ie cs ee 

1189. British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. an as +» 1922-1923 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No, Colony, etc. Subject, 

83 Southern Nigeria... ae .. Mineral Survey, 1910. 

34 West Indies ae ai .. Preservation of Ancient Monuments, 
etc. 

85 Southern Nigeria... ne .. Mineral Survey, 1911. 

$6 Southern Nigeria. ce .. Mineral Survey, 1912. 

37 Ceylon... an .. Mineral Surv 

88 Imperial Institute | A .. Oilseeds, Oils, ete. 

89 Southern Nigeria. . er .. Mineral Survey, 1913. 

St. Vincent : .. Roads and Land Settlement. 

St East Africa Protectorate. .. Geology and Geography of — the 
northern part of the Protectorate. 

8% — Colonies—General Be .. Fishes of the Colonies. 

83 Pitcairn Island .. Bs .. Report on a visit to the Island by the 
High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. 
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SEYCHELLES. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1922.* 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


The Seychelles Islands are situated between the parallels 
of S. lat. 4° and 5°; the estimated total number of square miles 
comprised in the group and in the dependencies of Seychelles 
is 156}. The number of islands under the Seychelles Govern- 
ment is 90. 

Mahé is the largest and most populous island and is distant 
from Mauritius 934, from Madagascar 600, and from Zanzibar 
970 miles. It is mountainous, fertile, and extremely healthy, 
and has an area of about 55 square miles. 

The other chief islands are Praslin (9,700 acres) ; Silhouette 
(4,900 acres); La Digue (2,500 acres); Curieuse (900 acres) ; 
Felicité (800 acres); North Island (525 acres); St. Anne (500 
acres); Providence (500 acres); Frigate (500 acres); Denis 
(340 acres) ; Cerf (290 acres) ; and Bird or Sea Cow Island (160 
acres). 

The following islands are also dependencies of Seychelles :— 
The Amirantes, Alphonse Island, Bijoutier Island, St. Francois 
Island, St. Pierre Island, the Cosmoledo Group, Astove Island, 
Assumption Island, Coetivy, Farquhar and the Aldabra Islands. 


HIsTorY. 


The islands are believed to have been discovered by a Portu- 
guese named Pedro Mascaregnas, in 1505, but the discovery was 
not apparently followed by any attempt at colonisation. 

Previous to the French occupation they were the resort of 
pirates who infested the Indian Ocean, some of whose names 
are borne by descendants in Mahé at the present time. 

Under the Government at Mauritius of Labourdonnais, whose 
name they originally bore, their position was first defined in 
1743, and M. Picault, who took possession of the islands in the 
name of the King of France, called the principal island Mahé. 
Later on the group was renamed the Seychelles Islands, in honour 
of the Vicomte Moreau des Séchelles, who was Controller-General 
of Finance under Louis XV., from 1754 to 1756. 


*Sketch Maps will be found in the Report for 1914, No. 846 (Cd. 7622-37] 
(13203) We. 24639/1522 500 1/24 Harrow G.04 
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During the war of the French Revolution Mahé was extremely 
useful to French ships as a place of refuge and refitment, but on 
the 17th May, 1794, it was captured by Captain Newcome, of 
His Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Orpheus.” 

The last French Governor, Mr. de Quincy, who was born 
at Paris in November, 1748, became, after Lieutenant Sullivan, 
R.M., who had been placed in charge, had left, the first Agent 
Civil under the British Government. Mr. de Quincy’s reign as 
French Governor lasted 20 years. He remained for 18 years in 
the service of the British Government, and died on the 10th 
July, 1827. 

The capitulation was renewed in 1806, but it was not until 
the capture of Mauritius in 1810 that Seychelles was formally 
taken possession of by the appointment of an Agent, and incor- 
porated as a dependency of that Colony. A board of Civil Com- 
missioners was appointed in 1872, when the finances of the 
Seychelles were separated from those of Mauritius. 

In 1897, the Administrator was given full powers as Governor, 
and Seychelles was practically separated from Mauritius. The 
separation was completely carried out in 1903, when Seychelles 
was erected into a separate Colony under its own Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief. 

CLIMATE. 

In spite of its proximity to the equator, Seychelles is reputed 
to be one of the most healthy of the British possessions within 
the tropics. 

Its climate is mild and equable. The maximum shade 
temperature rarely exceeds 86° F. while at night the temperature 
seldom drops below 74°F. Thus during the whole year the 
temperature only varies over a range of about 12° F. 

The hottest weather occurs during the months of March 
and April, but, though the difference in temperature is only 
slight, living in a climate where the temperature is almost constant 
makes one very susceptible to changes of temperature of only 
a few degrees. 

The rainfall averages about 90 inches although in some years 
ithas reached 115 inches. The heaviest rains occur in December 
and January, though showers are frequent all the year round. 

The Colony is free from the cyclones which do so much damage 
to crops in the Southern portion of the Indian Ocean. 


POPULATION. 

The population of the Colony on the 31st December, 1922, 
Was estimated at 25,176, an increase of 653 since the 24th April, 
1921, on which date the last census was taken. 

There were 108 marriages as compared with 119 in 1921 

The births in 1922 numbered 753, which corresponds to a rate 
of 30-47 per 1,000. 
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The deaths amounted to 344, or 13-92 per 1,000. This is the 
lowest local record for many years and lower than any recorded 
in the United Kingdom during the last 20 years. This exception- 
ally low death-rate is due to the fact that there were no epidemics 
of any infectious or contagious disease during the year. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 

The total revenue collected amounted to Rs.644,006, an 
increase as compared with 1921 of Rs.24,253. The expenditure, 
exclusive of a sum of Rs.15,000 loan expenditure in connection 
with the New Hospital, totalled Rs.521,482, a decrease of 
Rs.97,401 as compared with the previous year. Customs revenue 
produced Rs.283,004, compared with Rs.232,786 in 1921. 

The year 1922 proved good for trade generally. This was 
reflected in the increase in revenue derived from Customs Duties. 
The following is a statement of revenue and expenditure for the 
last three years. 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
Rs. Rs. 
1920 o ae «. 678,596 a 615,920 
1921 ae a «+ 619,753 a 618,883 
1922 or . 644,006 os 521,482 


The assets of the Colony on the 31st December, 1922, exceeded 
the liabilities by Rs 245,109. The investments of the Colony 
were as follows :— 


Rs. 
On account of General Revenue .. oye 180,989 
On account of Savings Bank io ar 65,661 


Public Debt. 

The balance remaining due to the Imperial Treasury on 
account of the loan of £20,000 made to Seychelles in 1908 for road 
making was £7,005 3s. 4d. A further sum of Rs.50,000 1s also 
owing to Mauritius. This was borrowed in 1920 for the purpose 
of building an auxiliary schooner. 


Savings Bank. 
The balance standing to the credit of depositors on 31st 


December, 1922, was Rs.108,128, an increase of Rs.19,686 com- 
pared with 1921. 


TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES. 

The total value of the trade of the Colony was Rs.3,650,370, 
compared with Rs.2,797,366 in 1921. The total exports of copra 
and essential oils both showed a substantial increase. 

Imports. 

The value of the imports was Rs.1,779,839, compared with 
Rs. 1,348,063 in 1921. 

The imports from the United Kingdom showed an increase of 
Rs.279,228 compared with the previous year, and the imports 
from India increased by Rs.136,523, partly owing to the fact that 
sugar is now being imported from India instead of from Mauritius. 
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Exports. 
The total exports were valucd at Rs.1,870,531, compared with 
Rs.1,668,615 in 1921. 


The principal countries to which produce was exported were 
as follows :— ‘ 


Rs. 
United Kingdom ais St oc 742,799 
British Possessions at en ote 252,957 
France and French Colonies ae 725,355 


The export trade of the Colony with the United Kingdom 
shows an increase of Rs.266,410, partly due to the increased 
export of essential oils. 


Agriculture. 


The Coconut Industry.—This is the most important of the 
Colony’s industries. 


The total export of copra during the year amounted to 2,986 
tons as compared with 2,579 tons in 1921. Just over half a 
million coconuts were also exported. Coconuts sold locally 
during the year at an average price of Rs.35 to Rs.40 per thousand, 
while copra averaged about Rs.365 per ton. 


Vanilla.—The low price of this commodity, together with the 
toot disease to which it is subject in this Colony, has caused 
vanilla, which at one time was the most important export from 
Seychelles, to become the least important. The export for 1922 
amounted to 2,857 kilos, more than double the amount exported 
in 1921. This shows that interest in the industry is reviving. 


Rubber.—Owing to the slump in the rubber industry through- 
out the world, the cultivation of rubber has practically been 
abandoned. 


Essential Oils.—The distillation of cinnamon leaves continues 
to be pursued energetically. This industry is now the second 
Most important in the Colony. 


The total export of essential oils of all kinds amounted to 
43,366 litres as compared with 29,000 litres in 1921. The local 
price of cinnamon oil averaged Rs.7-50 per kilo throughout the 
vear. 

Clove oil also is distilled, and recently increasing interest has 
been shown in the distillation of patchouli. 


Towards the end of the year it was decided to reorganise the 
Agncultural Department under a Director of Agriculture, who 
arrived in the Colony in March, 1923. 

For the first few months of the year the Colony had the advan- 
tage of the presence of Mr. G. G. Auchinleck, M.Sc., A.I.C., who 
was seconded from the Ceylon Department of Agriculture and 
amived in Seychelles at the end of October, 1921. Mr. Auchin- 
leck’s visit was carried out at the expense of the Imperial Govern- 
ment on the recommendation of the Colonial Research Committee. 
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The visit was of great benefit to the Colony and gave a much 

needed stimulus to agriculture. Mr. Auchinleck issued many 

interesting reports and pamphlets and visited the majority of 

estates in Mahé and the outlying islands. = 
Fisheries and Natural Resources. 

The majority of the natives of the Colony are born sailors, 
and the number who fish to earn a living is therefore considerable. 
Fish and turtle are very plentiful, but the number of the latter 
is said to be diminishing. The question of introducing some 
form of close season for these reptiles is engaging the attention of 
the Government. 

Turtles are brought to Mahé from the outlying islands by 
small coasting boats of from 20 to 90 tons. On arrival in Victoria 
they are kept in turtle ponds until required. 

In connection with the fishing industry the following exports 
were made during the year :— 

Estimated value. 


Rs. 
Tortoise-shell, 1,242 kilos .. oe ae 50,938 
Calipee, 1,280 kilos .. ae ora on 4,112 
Salt fish, 23,630 kilos sve os os 2,797 
Shark fins, 380 kilos . . ie a oi 800 
Trepangs, 1,485 kilos oa oe § 564 


The quantity of salt fish exported is still a great deal less 
than was exported before the War, when large quantities were 
shipped to Madagascar, Zanzibar, Mauritius and Reunion. The 
export of guano during 1922 amounted to 12,773 tons, the declared 
value being Rs.376,690. 

It is hoped that the near future may witness a revival of the 
whaling industry, which was discontinued in these waters at the 
beginning of the War. Such a revival would be welcomed 
locally. 

LEGISLATION. 

Fourteen Ordinances were passed by the Legislature during 
the year. The principal Ordinances were No. 2 ‘‘ An Ordinance 
to facilitate the Reciprocal Enforcement of judgments and awards 
in this Colony and in the United Kingdom and other parts of His 
Majesty’s dominions and territories under His Majesty’s pro- 
tection,” and No. 3 ‘“‘ An Ordinance to facilitate the enforcement 
in this Colony of Maintenance Orders made in the United Kingdom 
and other parts of His Majesty’s dominions and territories under 
His Majesty’s protection and vice versa.” 


EDUCATION, 

Education is not compulsory. 

There are 22 Grant-in-Aid Schools at which free elementary 
education is given. Eighteen of these schools are Roman Catholic, 
attended by 1,579 children with an average attendance of 1,064: 
the remaining 4 schools are Church of England, attended by 213 
pupils, with an average attendance of 148 

The percentage attendance was 67-6. 
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There are also two small Roman Catholic schools, one at Port 
Glaud with 16 pupils and one at Anse Boudin, Praslin, with 30 
pupils. The latter school was opened in July, 1922. Both are 
unaided. 

At the Government Schools (Victoria School and the Ashanti 
Camp School) education is free, but there is also a paying branch 
at the Victoria School where nominal fees are charged. Technical 
instruction in woodwork and instruction in physica] exercises and 
in drill are given at the Victoria School. The number of pupils 
on the register was 320. 

There are two secondary schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
with 188 and 136 pupils respectively ; fees are charged. At both 
schools candidates are prepared for the Cambridge Local and 
London Matriculation Examinations ; 37 candidates were entered 
for the Cambridge Local Examination, of whom 18 got a Prelim- 
inary, 12 a Junior and one a Senior Certificate. Twenty-two 
candidates (Girls) were also offered for the Higher Education of 
girls: of these 17 passed. 

Government assistance is given in the shape of grants, exhibi- 
tions and local scholarships. The total amount spent on Educa- 
tion was Rs.30,780, of which Rs.11,400 was a grant-in-aid to 
Primary Schools. 


CoMMUNICATIONS, 


Roads.—There are over 100 miles of roads and bridle paths 
in the Colony. Only about 15 miles, however, are suitable for 
motor traffic. 


Mail and Postal Service.—The revenue of the Postal Depart- 
ment amounted to Rs.29,319 and the expenditure to Rs.17,952. 
The mail service during the year was good, and mails were 
despatched on 56 occasions. 

The British India Company’s steamers call on their voyage 
from Bombay to Mombasa once a month and on their return 
journey every other month. Mails are also despatched by various 
cargo steamers which call at irregular intervals. 

Parcels from Europe are received via Bombay, but parcels 
from Seychelles are despatched via Bombay or Mombasa. 


Telegraph and Telephone.—The Eastern and South African 
Telegraph Company maintains a station at Victoria and gives a 
very satisfactory service. The importance of this station was 
considerably increased during the year by the laying of direct 
cables between this Colony and Aden and Colombo. Telegraphic 
communication with the outside world was maintained through- 
out the year. There are no public telephones in the Colony. 


J. BYRNE, Brigadier-General, 
Governor. 


CotontaL Reports, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 














ANNUAL. 
No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1156 Nyasaland oe oe oe oe oe on oe 1921 
1157. Falkland Islands an 5 Ste Sta San oe a 
1158 Weihaiwei ee we ets ee oe a aed 1922 
1159 Cyprus : its aad - XK 
116) Gambia on . A 
1161 New Hebrides . e ar 7 1921-1922 
1162 Nyasaland oe eS an oe we Be) ee 1922 
1163. Zanzibar .. o a os oe o . o " 
1164 Si. Helena oe os . . on - 
1165 Sierra Leone e oe a5 is Pe o on 
1166 Trinidad and Tobago .. on o. on oe on ” 
1167, Bermuda .. ae Se ee on at i ae ‘a 
1168 Grenada .. oe fs ve .- oe oe a ” 
1169 St. Lucia.. < aoe oa a AG o ” 
1170 Leeward Islands « ae a MS aS a ++ 1921-1922 
1171 Fiji ne oe o . . . . a 1922 
1172 Ceylon .. Be eee ise be ‘sie a te ‘a 
1173. Gibraltar .. a oe os on as oe on ” 
1174 British Guiana an er are os ah ee ee 
1175 Barbados... a oo oe oe a oe +» 1922-1923 
1176 Basutoland Ss ie re oe ea ae oe ” 
1177, St. Vincent on a aie ss o we Ass 
1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate oe eh ca oa are eh 
1179 Mauritius . ae fees ae es pes os “ 1922 
1180 Swaziland A fet: me oe ave ita lee on 
1181 British Honduras | . . oe oe . o ” 
1182 Uganda .. 3 ara! a sie os o 
1183 Federated Malay “States oe bis = on on 
1184 Unfederated Malay States aye oe oe on 
1185 State of Brunei .. .. - . oo on a » 
1186 Straits Settlements ‘ie on oe Se .e os “ 
1187 Falkland Islands oe 
1183 Kenva Colony and Protectorate on a a on . 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate. . o +. 1922-1923 
1190) Jamaica .. a of ae BA ate as est 1922 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. Colony, etc. Subject. 
83 Southern Nigeria.. a oe +. Mineral Survey, 1910. 
84 West Indies o oe oe .. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 
85 Southern Nigeria.. o. oe .+ Mineral Survey, 1911. 
86 Southern Nigeria. . sits Be +» Mineral Survey, 1912. 
87 Ceylon... . o «+ Mineral Survey. 
88 Imperial Institute ar ay .. Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 
89 Southern Nigeria. . ais a .» Mineral Survey, 1913. 
90 St. Vincent . ae .+ Roads and Land Settlement. 
91 East Africa Protectorate an .. Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec 
torate. 
92 Colonies—General oe a .. Fishes of the Colonies. 
93 Pitcairn Island .. o a .. Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 
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No. 1192. 


BAHAMAS. 


* REPORT BY THE ACTING COLONIAL SECRETARY OF 
THE BAHAMAS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH, 1923. 


Note.—The figures dealing with finance are for the year ended 
31st March, 1923, with Trade and Customs for the year 
ended 31st December, 1922 (as desired by the Board of 
Trade). 


I.—FINANCIAL. 


The revenue was £852,573, as compared with £470,987 in 
1921-22, an increase of £381,586. 

The increase in Customs revenue, as shown in the following 
statement, was due to increased importations of all goods, but 
chiefly liquors. 

The following statement gives the Customs receipts for three 
years :— 


£ 
1920-21 a ie a .. 219,203 
1921-22 Pi oe Nye -» 426,809 
1922-23 ws 50 fs .. 797,260 


The expenditure was £377,164, as against £267,402 in 
1921-22, an increase of £109,762. 

The following table gives the revenue and expenditure for 
the past three years :— 





| 
Revenue. | Expenditure. 


E | 





£ £ £ 
1920-21 .. bis . 254,019 220,813 + 33,206 
1921-22 .. as 4S. 470,987 267,402 + 203,585 
1922-23 .. $e -. |, 852,573 377,164 +475,409 


| 
| 





ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The excess of assets over liabilities on 31st March, 1923, was | 
£795,246. 


* A Sketch Map will be found in the Report for 1914-15, No. 849 (Cd. 7622-10 | 
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DEBT. 


The Public Debt, bearing interest at 4, 44, and 5 per cent., 
was originally £128,326, and now stands at £23,465. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


The current coins are British silver and copper and a very 
little gold. 

United States gold and silver certificates are not legal tender 
but are accepted if of $5 and upwards at the same rate as United 
States gold. 

Local Currency notes of £1, 10s. and 4s. denominations are in 
circulation. 

British currency notes of the £1 and 10s. denominations are 
also in circulation. 

Local deposits in the Royal Bank of Canada amounted to 
£853,623 on 31st March, 1923. 


II—TRADE, AGRICULTURE, AND INDUSTRIES. 


Imports. 


The total value of imports during the year, including coin, was 
£1,963,152, as against £1,095,999 in 1920, showing an increase 
over last year of £867,153. 

The following statement shows the nature and value of 
the imports for the last three years, grouped under the Board 
of Trade classification :— 














1920. 1921. 1922, 
£ & £ 
Class 1. y 
Foodstuffs .. a0 oe as 329,913 197,072 248,444 
Malt .. He a iva af 6,126 8,299 14,750 
Spirits ie an re ue 272,970 478,896 | 1,003,646 
Wines... oe fe oe 18,004 20,459 27,262 
Tobacco, including cigars and © 
cigarettes .. Py ls an 18,717 15,624 20,171 
Live Stock .. a Me oa 146 188 1,073 
Total Class 1. £645,876 | £720,538 | £1,315,346 
Class 2— 
Raw Materials she an on 28,074 20,127 30,526 
Class 3— 
Manufactured Articles oxi Ae 407,626 329,834 617,160 
Specie ae ue Be Ba 8,641 25,500 120 
\ 
Total .. a ae «+ ,£1,090,217 | £1,095,999 | £1,963, 152 














(13213) Wt. 24767 152% 625 224 Harrow G.04 Az 
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The share of the United Kingdom, British Possessions, and 
Foreign Countries in the Import trade for each of the three years 
was :— 





i 
Countries. 1920. 1921. 1922. 











Z Fata lene 

United Hingdom oe ae a 228,649 408,745 672,785 
Canada . zt Sa a 3% 49,570 32,141 41,088 
Jamaica er oo 39,832 26,492 21,838 
Other British Possessions Sa meee 4,100 1,038 725 

Total, British Empire eae ae 322,151 468,416 736,436 
America se me oe x 744,096 610,128 | 1,187,962 
Cuba... a oa aie aF 16,652 2,076 10,218 
France .. ave ‘ss ahs Wie 3,340 11,258 19,528 
Holland. be ars Re a3 3,304 2,062 2,349 
Germany | : oe os oe _ _ 3,409 
Other Countries | a8 Ars aS 674 2,059 2,750 

Total, All Countries oe -+ |£1,090,217 |£1,095,999 | £1,963, 152 














Of the total imports ad valorem duties were paid on goods to 
the value of £639,213, or 33 per cent. ; specific duties on goods 
valued at £1,055,752, or 54 per cent. ; and goods to the value of 
£268,187, or 13 per cent., were admitted free of duty. 


EXPorts. 


The following table shows the direction of the export trade 
for the last three years :— 




















Countries. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

; es £ £ 3f 
United Kingdom.. .. oe es 39,741 34,809 35,021 
Bermuda oe crs ao ard 6,146 26,418 18, 600 
Canada . a eb ne ne 10,009 50,937 K 
Jamaica BS ae 1,684 2,030 ; 
Other British Possessions na rn — 108 reat 

Total, British Empire a av 57,580 114,302 228 141 
Belgium x ae a as 1,364 3,361 2,712 
Cuba... ibe o “a a 4,946 42,468 22,406 
France .. xs a oe 28 30,143 19,687 19,106 
Germany aoa o. ae or 3,491 3,411 388 
Holland os ve oe are 13,240 23,897 14,357 
Mexico .. a 23 a is _— 34,322 181,572 
Miquelon ee oe - ie _ 25,000 | 1,208,718 
America oe on Aa} 186,216 109,709 146,093 
Other Countries | es ae aie 3,427 . 2,013 2,242 

Total eee ew | £300,407 | £378,170 [21,827,735 
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Exports to the Mother Country increased to the extent of 
£212 in value. 


Exports to the United States of America amounted to 
£146,093 or 8 per cent. of the total exports. The chief products 
shipped were—pineapples, £3,892 ; tomatoes, £23,526 ; Bahamas 
hemp, £26,417; and sponge, £56,907. 


Exports to Canada showed an increase of £122,320. The chief 
exports were pineapples, £1,236 ; sponge, £1,335 ; and unclassified 
goods, £170,786. 


Exports to France showed a decrease of £581; chief export, 
sponge, £19,105. 


Exports to Cuba showed a decrease of £18,857, there being 
a decrease of £15,322 in the chief export, lumber. 


The following table gives the total aggregate trade of the 
Colony for the three years 1920-1922 :— 








Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Total. 
£ & £ 
1920 .. af ae 1,090,217 300,407 1,390,624 
1921 .. 8 ats 1,095,999 378,170 1,474, 169 
1922 .. ae a3 1,963,152 1,827,735 3,790,887 





The nationality, number, description, and tonnage of vessels 
entering and clearing during the year 1922 were as follows :— 


Vessels Entered. 











Nationality. No. Tons. 
British : Sails... sie 153 14,618 
Steam .. ve 411 212,630 
Cuban : Sails re Bs 2 500 
Steam... o. 4 3,047 
Danish: Steam .. a 15 23,137 
French: Steam .. ye 1. 4,229 
Honduranian: Steam .. 2 106 
Norwegian : Steam oe 7 18,583 
Swedish: Steam... a 2 1,109 
American: Sails .. Sil 12 4,396 
Steam Be 1,032 439,491 
Total as 1,651 721,846 











A3 
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Vessels Cleared. 











Nationality. No. Tons. 
British: Sails  .. oe 154 17,356 
Steam .. ee 457 208,758 

Cuban: Steam .. te 4 3,047 
Danish: Steam .. she 16 25,360 
French: Steam .. ye 1 4,229 
Honduranian : Sails a 1 31 
Steam .. 1 31 
Norwegian: Steam oe 16 16,360 
Swedish: Steam .. aris 2 1,109 
American: Sails .. ade 9 3,466 
Steam a 1,020 438,363 

Total S83 1,681 718,110 








AGRICULTURE. 


Extracts from the Report of the Board of Agriculture are 
subjoined :— 


“Weather conditions at the beginning of the winter season 
were very favourable to agricultural operations. During the 
months of September and October, the time for sowing seed for the 
winter crop, the rainfall was all that could be desired. Light 
and frequent showers gave the planters the opportunity to make 
an early start and thus secure an early crop and fancy prices in 
the foreign market. Tomatoes were shipped in November, and 
these shipments in many cases netted one pound acrate. Favour- 
able weather conditions continued to the end of the year, with the 
result that the largest crop of this vegetable known for many years 
was harvested. 


“The large operations in tomatoes at East End of New Pro- 
vidence and Rose Island were very successful. The yield per 
acre was considerably in excess of the average. In some instances 
300 bushels to the acre were obtained, and this for our irregular 
lands is excellent. 


‘“‘ These operations provided employment for many labourers, 
and it became necessary to make special efforts to get labour from 
the Out Islands to harvest the crop. 


“130,171 crates of tomatoes were exported during the season, 
which is just about double the number of last season and means 
a valuation of about £70,000. 


“Transportation was all that could be desired after January, | 
but in December, when the crop was heaviest, there was consider- ' 
able loss because of the fortnightly service. Next season we are : 
of opinion that some effort should be made to get a weekly service | 
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in December. A few of the Out Island growers suffer loss by 
wreck and failing to connect with the steamers at Nassau, but 
as far as I know everyone connected with the tomato industry 
is satisfied with the year’s results, and there is every prospect 
that next season will start off with many new operators in the 
field. Already enquiries are being made for land suitable for 
tomato growing on or near New Providence. 

“The Garden Truck crop was about the average. Here in 
Nassau there was a greater number of people engaged and there 
was quite a perceptible increase both in quantity and quality of 
vegetables produced. The increased quantity, however, did not 
lower the prices obtained, for the demand was always greater than 
the supply. There is room for expansion along this line and the 
Board is making special effort to encourage the folks in the out- 
lving districts to give more attention to this industry. 

“The Board continued its policy of offering prizes for veget- 
able gardens. Last year only the Southern District was interested 
but this year Fox Hill and Eastern Districts entered into competi- 
tion, and even in Grants Town many more were interested and 
competition was more keen. All the plots examincd were 
superior to those of last year, this perhaps chiefly owing to favour- 
able weather conditions. 

“ Bananas, oranges, grape fruit, melons and potatoes were in 
evidence and yielded to the growers handsome financial returns. 

“It seems that it is impossible to keep pace with the demand 
and prices keep going up. Just why the Out Islands fail to take 
the fullest advantage of the Nassau market it is difficult to 
understand, but the fact remains that the supply of the home 
products is always less in demand, 

“Onion seed was obtained early this year and in less than a 
week 100 lb. had been distributed. The prospect is that a very 
large crop will be harvested. Some growers at Harbour Island 
estimate that their crop will go as high as three or four tons, 
This yield for the small patches put under cultivation is excellent, 
and at two pence a pound pays better than any other thing than 
can be grown in the Colony. Orders are already placed for seed 
for next year. 

“Citrus—The Board continued to give attention to the 
citrus trees in the Harbour Island District. In the township the 
trees scattered here and there have been for the most part 
destroyed by the board, but the larger groves at both ends of the 
island have been preserved and may be said to be practically 
free from the ‘ Fly.’ 

“ At the Current most of the large groves are in good condition, 
but here too the Board has destroyed the isolated and uncared for 
trees as a protection to others. 

“The nursery in New Providence is doing well and in six 
months we shall be able to supply plants to any person desirous 


of making a beginning in New Providence. 
f Ad 
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“ Sisal.—1,156 tons of sisal exported during the year. Value 
in New York £23,000. 


“ All stock stored has been disposed of, and there are signs of 
renewed life in this industry. The local price at time of writing 
is 12s. per 100Ib. 


““ Bees.—The apiaries established in New Providence, Exuma, 
Long Island, Eleuthera and Spanish Wells are doing well. The 
supply of honey is steadily increasing, but had not yet caught up 
with local demand. 


“The Board keeps on hand a supply of bee supplies, and is 
doing all possible to encourage and extend this industry. 


“ Stock.—The Board's efforts to improve the stockof the Colony, 
extending over many years, are now showing results. During this 
year sheep have been sold in the market that would compare 
favourably in size and condition with those produced in other 
countries.” 


FISHERIES. 


The following are extracts from the Report of the Marine 
Products Board :— 


Sponge. 


“The trifling difference in the year’s returns as compared 
with 1921, in favour of that year, is not to be attributed to any 
further falling off in demand for sponge. In the report for 
1921, the Board stated: ‘ We are unable to predict a revival in 
the coming spring, prices will be steadicr but the demand will be 
particular and the_general market must suffer.’ 


“This forecast has been strictly verified, for the class of goods 
that were much wanted for the same reasons given in the Report 
for 1921 did not materialize in the market. 


“The unfavourable financial conditions, there mentioned 
also, have not altered; in fact they are more acute, as 
German marks have steadily declined and all Continental 
currency has suffered in sympathy, thus depriving the trade of 
its most remunerative markets. 


“The difference in the amount of sales, though slight, would 
have been more marked, had not the Bight of Acklins been thrown 


open for fishing. As will be pointed out later, this feature in the 
year’s business has saved the situation for 1922. 


“This year’s total, though nearly 3,000 less than last, is how- 
ever in excess of the average sales on the Exchange before the 
industry passed under the discipline of the Board, as £81,320 
16s. 4d. would have been considered a very satisfactory total in 
any year prior to 1904. 
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“The Board, notwithstanding depressions, is quite cheerful 
as to the general prospect. Buyers have increased in number, 
and, if the Exchange can be supplied with No. 1 Velvet and fine 
goods steadily, 1923 may recover much of the ground lost in 1921 
and 1922. In any case, the Board is thoroughly justified in 
pursuing an active policy of protection and production, so that 
when the Colony resumes its normal conditions, as it surely must, 
there will be a flourishing sponge trade upon which it can depend in 
the future as it has depended in the past. 


Closures. 

“The Bight of Acklins was thrown open for fishing on the 
Ist of August. This action was taken after much deliberation. 
As the Board’s plantations there are yet in the ‘nursery 
stage ’ it was thought that the opening would prove fatal to them. 
But, on the other hand, it was urged that the Bight was suffering 
from the same ignorant and undisciplined conditions that pre- 
vailed at the island of Lesina, and compelled the Austrian Govern- 
ment to abandon the Sponge Farms that Professor Bucish had 
established there. 

“In the latter case the Mediterranean fishermen thought the 
culture of the sponge was a direct blow aimed at the natural 
fisheries and contemplated with little satisfaction the efforts of 
science to improve and increase a valuable marine product. 
Hence they destroyed the farms. In the former, the spongers at 
Acklins looked upon the Board’s Farms as the ‘ thin edge of the 
wedge ’ that was to separate them from what they considered an 
inalienable right, viz: free fishing on the Bight. 

“The continued closure of the Ferry waters forced this con- 
clusion upon them, and it was of no avail to point out that the 
Ferry was but a hand’s breadth of water, which had long ago 
been fished out, and its closure could have no effect on the Exuma 
fisheries but to improve them, but that the Board could not close 
a sponge fishery forty-five miles in length and sixteen in breadth 
permanently. 

“The results in both cases were the same: The Farms were 
molested and many plants destroyed. The opening of the Bight 
has changed public opinion entirely, and the people of Acklins, 
with a few exceptions, and these exceptions are incited by the 
traders, who for present gain, would destroy the future benefits 
of closures, are enthusiastic over the rich harvest the Bight 
yielded to their toil. 

“The sales from the Bight on the Exchange aggregated 
{5,337 10s. 2d. and in addition there has been much local 
buying: six buyers at least, whose purchases must amount to 
approximately two thousand pounds, were attracted to the Bight. 
No reliable figures can be attained, but from what information 
the Board has received it is confident that the sales at Acklins 
were not less than the figures given, making a grand total of over 
seven thousand pounds (£7,000) against an expense of three 
hundred and ninety-six pounds (£396), the cost of the closure. 
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“It is also to be considered that the catching of wool sponge 
was prohibited, and as Acklins wool is the most coveted of all 
Bahamian sponges, there is little doubt that at least one thousand 
pounds more would have been sold if that variety had been 
marketed. 


“On the whole the Board has great cause for congratulation 
with its work in the Bight. Ten years ago the Bight yielded 
practically nothing. The beds harassed by ruthless invasions 
had no chance to produce, and the species discouraged by oppres- 
sion were gradually disappearing. To-day Acklins has resumed 
its old place in the industry and the opening of the Bight is now 
looked upon as an event in the trade. The Bight closed auto- 
matically on the 31st of December. 


“With the exception of the Ferry there are no other closures, 
but the Board hopes to deal with the Abaco Bight, which is 
lapsing into the same deplorable condition of exhaustion from 
which it was rescued by the Board in 1906. 


Culture. 

“The Farms planted at the Bight of Acklins have, as already 
reported, suffered from (1) the natural average of loss incidental 
to any cultivations whether on land or at sea, (2) the attacks of 
the discontented people, already enlarged on in earlier Reports 
to the Executive and in this Report. But there are many yet 
in good condition, and if the Reports of the Watchman are to be 
relied on, growing steadily. Specimens have been submitted from 
time to time and show fine progress ; some of these exhibits were 
inspected by the Imperial Biologist, Mr. R. L. Crawshay, and 
considered excellent. 


“With the grant placed at the disposa) of the Board it was 
decided to restock the farms at Acklins and plant some new ones 
in other locations in the Bight and also to increase the Ferry 
Farm, where the results, though small in scale, have been eminently 
satisfactory. 

“ Excecdingly fine specimens are growing at the Ferry. It is 
intended to have these sent to market in the coming season as 
a further demonstration of the value and practicability of sponge 
culture. 


“As our islands are subject to long and distressing droughts, 
sponge fisheries would be a natural supplement that would furnish 
continual employment and go far toward limiting their demand 
on the Government for aid. In the past the small sponge beds, 
unprotected as they were, were soon depleted and the species 
destroyed. Under protection they would furnish a steady revenue 
which, though small, could be of vast benefit to the people. It is 
the Board’s desire to extend the cultivation throughout the Colony 
and thus leave a permanent mark of its usefulness and also 
employ some of the Colony’s revenue in one of the most practical 
services to which it can be put. 
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TURTLE SHELL. 
“ There has been a fluctuating market for this luxury. 


“While there has been nothing startling to report, yet there 
has been a fairly good demand, and like all luxuries it has suffered 
in sympathy with the declining value of foreign exchange. 


“There is no fear, however, of this product ever falling as 
low as it did during the War, and turtlers may expect to find a 
ready and profitable market here, whatever may be the fortune 
of the speculator in their wares. Fair prices will rule and turtlers 
have no need to be discouraged. 


BE&CHE-DE-MER, 


“The death of one and the severe illness of another of the firm 
of Woo Joe & Co., have interrupted operations in this industry. 
With the exception of one station at Sweeting’s Point, there are 
no curing fisheries at Abaco at work at present. 


“Tt is the intention, however, of Mr. Woo Joe to continue 
business, and, as soon as his staff is recruited, he will resume opera- 
tions. 


“In these circumstances, quoting statistics would create a 
wrong impression and so none are given here. 


OTHER MARINE PRODUCTS. 


“Shells are not actively in demand, and, as it appears that 
the largest, if not the sole, exporter of conch shells is retiring from 
business, the trade in shells may dwindle to nothing. 


“Pearls are not to be considered as an export any longer, 
all transactions being incidental and local, and fishermen have 
lost interest in hunting for them. The same remarks may apply 
to shark skins. Either there is no demand or the fishermen do 
not find it remunerative to fish for sharks, for as far as the Board 
knows, there has been no activity in shark skins at all.” 


MANUFACTURES. 


Pineapple Canning Factories—The export of tinned pine- 
apples during the last five years :— 


1918 .. .. 22,315 cases, valued at £7,454 
1919 .. -» 18,604 ae moo” £7,591 
1920 .. -» 11,050 ,, » £7,924 
1921 .. -. 3,476 oF ” fi £1,367 
1922 .. +» 6,437 Ps a » £4,234 


Lumber—The Bahamas Cuban Company at Abaco exported 
4,784,000 ft. of pine. 
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Sali.—The exports amounted to 84,000 bushels, valued at 
£1,468. 


LANDS AND FORESTS. 


There were 52 grants of Crown land made during the year 
1922, the area being 163% acres. Approximately a total of 
372,516 acres of land in the Colony have been granted by the 
Crown to private persons, and 2,427,744 acres remain ungranted. 


It is not the policy of the Crown, at present, to sell lands out- 
right, except in the case of lots required for building or for such 
other special purposes as may be approved by the Governor of 
the Colony, but leases will be granted by arrangement and on 
reasonable terms. _ 


On the island of New Providence there is an area of Crown land 
containing about seven square miles covered with pine forest. 
A licence to cut and manufacture these trees into lumber has 
been granted for a short period. 


The islands of Abaco, Grand Bahama, and Andros also have 
extensive areas covered with pine forest, and the right to cut 
and manufacture these trees has been granted for a long period 
to an American Company. 


II].—LEGISLATION. 
Twenty-one Acts were added to the Statute Book. 


The Treasurer was authorised to pay off out of the general 
revenue of the Colony all outstanding debentures issued under 
the provisions of The Debehture Act, 1888, and The Telegraph 
Act, 1893. 


Provision was made, and £27,000 granted for general improve- 
ments at the Out Islands. 


The amount voted in the Appropriation Act was £499,386, 
which included £304,500 to provide hotel and other accommo- 
dation for tourists. 


A new act relating to Motor Cars was passed. 


IV.—EDUCATION. 


The teaching staff employed by the Board of Education 
consisted of 52 principal teachers, 4 assistant teachers, 6 pupil 
teachers, 193 monitors, 6 sewing teachers, 4 students in training, 
and 38 employed in aided schools. 
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The total numbers receiving primary education are given in 
the following table :— 


























1921 1922 

Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 

Board Schools -. | 3,964 | 3,661 | 7,625 | 4,307 | 3,888 | 8,195 
Aided Private Schools | 1,295 | 1,281 | 2,576 | 1,478 | 1,432 | 2,910 
Church of England .. 483 570 | 1,053 441 527 968 
Roman Catholic as 219 309 528 242 370 612 
Private Schools o 8 21 29 14 26 40 
Total -. | 5,969 | 5,842 | 11,811 | 6,482 | 6,243 | 12,725 

i 











Primary education is compulsory between the ages of six 
and fourteen years, is provided by the Government, and is con- 
trolled by a Board of Education consisting of twelve members 
appointed annually by the Governor. The Board receives 
an annual grant from the Legislature of £6,000, out of which 
school-houses, teachers’ residences, etc., have to be provided 
and kept in repair, as well as the payment of teachers’ salaries and 
general expenses. In addition to the annual grant, the Board 
received from the Treasury, for the augmentation of teachers’ 
salaries and the defraying of other expenses, the sum of £6,500 
during the year under review. The cost is greatly enhanced by 
the breaking up of the population into many small settlements, 
long distances apart, on the various islands, themselves separated 
many miles. The average cost for each child on the rolls, in- 
clusive of special grants for repairs and new buildings, is 
{1 5s. 11d., and for each child in average attendance {2 2s. 3d. 


There is still no State provision for secondary education, 
but private organisations connected with religious bodies provided 
higher instruction as follows :—- 











No. | No. 
Name of School. of of | Total. 
Boys. | Girls. | 

Queen’s College and Preparatory School (Wesleyan) | 75 71 | 146 

St. Hilda’s High School (Church of England) 8 52 60 

St. Francis Xavier's Academy (Roman Catholic) 15 27 42 
Aarne, Ee, 

Total .. | 98 | 150 | 248 
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V.—GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. 


HospPImtTAaL. 

The Bahamas General Hospital (originally established in 
1809 as a poor-house) comprises the hospital proper, a paying 
patients’ ward, infirmary, dispensary, lunatic asylum, and leper 
wards. 

The number of inmates on the 31st December, 1922, was :— 


Alexandra Hospital .. 42 males, 34 females. 

Victoria Jubilee Infirmary 18 4. F199) 

Lunatic Asylum ee Sea 4 | aes en 

Leper Asylum Pe Be 4 ra 4 6 
Totals .- 85 males. 82 females. 


During the year 1922 there were 955 admissions, making 
a total under treatment of 1,105. 

There were 148 surgical operations performed under a general 
anesthetic in the Alexandria Hospital ; 4,252 cases were prescribed 
for or treated for minor surgical ailments at the out-patients 
(or dispensary) department. At the Public Dispensary 17,324 
prescriptions were dispensed. 

The institution is managed by a Board appointed annually 
by the Governor. 


SAvINGs BANK. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1922, 6,082 deposits amount- 
ing to £22,488, and 4,420 withdrawals amounting to £18,552 
were made, an excess of £3,936 over withdrawals. 

The number of depositors on the 30th June, 1922, was 3,673, 
including 634 dead and unclaimed accounts. 

The total liabilities amounted to £45,138, assets to £50,105, 
and an estimated surplus of £3,343 based on the investments 
at their approximate value. 


VI—VITAL STATISTICS AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The births in 1922 numbered 1,737, as against 2,142 in 1921. 
The deaths were 1,407, as against 1,152 in 1921. The birth-rate 
was 31, and the death-rate 25:2. 





The estimated ;Popblation:g on Ist January, 1921, was .. 56,151 

Births, 1922 ie 1,737 

Deaths, 1922" ie 5 a a oe 1,407 

Add excess of births re o ie fe . 330 
56,481 

Immigrants exceeded Emigrants by oe oe oe 443 





Estimated population on Ist January, 1923... +» 56,924 
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METEOROLOGICAL STATISTICS. 


The following are the meteorological data for the past three 
years :— 























Temperature Means of Extremes of 

| 
Year i eee if 
| 7.30 3 p.m.|Mean.| Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. jRainfal 
| am. | inches. 

or, | or, | ev. | or. | or. | or. | er. ! 
1920 .. | 765 | 78:0 | 77:3 | 826 | 71°8 | 90:5 | 60:2 ! 38:96 
1921 +. | 775 | 787 | 781 | 83-0 | 73:2 | 91-0 | 623 | 46°83 
1922. .. | 770 | 79°5 | 78:3 | 83-4 | 73:0 £0'5 | 610 | 48°23 








VII.—POSTAL AND TELEGRAPHS. 
POSTAL. 

The postal revenue for 1922-23 was £8,683, as against £6,408 
in the previous year. 

The total cost of the postal administration, including foreign 
and interinsular mail services, amounted to £44,206, of which 
mail subsidies accounted for £41,550, Foreign £31,454, 
Interinsular £10,096. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


In volume of traffic and revenue derived therefrom the depart- 
ment established a new high record. 

The revenue was £11,148, with expenditure of £9,012.* 

27,377 telegrams were received and despatched. 


TELEPHONES. 
There are now 500 telephones on the system. 
The revenue was £2,039 and expenditure £3,027. 
ELectric Licut. 
The revenue was £5,824 and expenditure £8,227. 


VIII.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLony. 


I append extracts from the report of the Development 
ard :— 


Advertising. 

“Owing to the uncertainty of the New Colonial Hotel being 
completed for the season the Board found it difficult during the 
summer and autumn to decide on any definite form of advertising. 
Tentative arrangements, however, were made with the firm of 
Wood, Putnam & Wood, Boston, and as it appeared likely in 





* Includes cost of apparatus for Nassau and Out Islands £4,000. 
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December that there was a probability of the New Hotel being 
ready in February the Board authorized the advertising to be 
proceeded with, and attractive advertisements were accordingly 
inserted in the following papers :— 


“Sunday Herald and Transcript (Boston), Times and Herald 
(New York), Inquirer (Philadelphia), Courant (Hartford), Post 
(Washington), Journal (Providence), Gazette (Pittsburg), Republs- 
can (Springfield), Courier (Buffalo), American and News (Baltimore), 
Herald and Metropolis (Miami). 


“ Apart from the advertising carried out by Messrs. Wood, 
Putnam & Wood, the Board advertised the Colony in the following 
periodicals :— 

“Who's Who, Review of Reviews, The Century, Scribners, 
World’s Work, The Canadian, Atlantic Monthly and Harpers, 
Aspinall’s Pocket Guide to the West Indies and The Independent, 


“‘The advertisement in the last named paper secured for the 
Colony the privilege of being included in a Radio Talk on winter 
resorts. 

“The Board a!so had printed a number of stickers or stamps 
with views of the Colony to be used for the sealing of envelopes. 
It is hoped that a certain amount of advertisement will be secured 
by this means. 


“In order to make the Colony better known abroad, the 
Chairman, while in England, extended on behalf of the Board an 
invitation to Viscount Burnham, C.H., to include the Colony in 
his tour of the West Indies, and the Board was pleased to welcome 
Lord Burnham to Nassau in January last. The Chairman also 
arranged at the request of the Board for Mr. Stephen McKenna, 
the novelist, to visit Nassau, and it is hoped that as a result 
of both Lord Burnham’s and Mr. McKenna’s visit the Colony 
will become better known in England and that a few English 
tourists at least might visit us. 

“Mr. J. L. Wilson Goode, Trade Commissioner for the West 
Indies, was also invited to visit Nassau in February, and arrange- 
ments were made for him to do so, but unfortunately he could not 
secure passage when he found it convenient to leave Jamaica. 
He has, however, promised to visit Nassau later on in the year. 

“Tt was also arranged that Mr. Curry, a member of the Board, 
should meet Mr. Wells-Durrant, the Chairman of the Jamaica 
Trade Development Board, in New York in August to discuss 
the question of arranging for a series of excursion tours through 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine steamships including 
Nassau and Jamaica, but owing to the unforeseen circumstances 
the interview did not take place. 

“During the summer the Board’s folder and the pamphlet 
giving information to intending settlers, etc., were both revised. 
and improved, and about five thousand of the former and three 
thousand of the latter have since been distributed. 
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“In addition to the above, the booklet ‘ Isles of June’ was 
also revised and a great number used. The Board also had printed 
approximately eight hundred copies of the booklet giving informa- 
tion with respect to the renting of houses, etc., and practically 
all of these were sent to persons making application for same. 

“As on previous occasions the Board had a representative 
to meet the passengers arriving on all steamers for the purpose 
of giving information on their arrival, and a letter of welcome 
was sent to each visitor to the Island enclosing a copy of the 
Board’s folder. 

“The Board also assisted the Commissioner of Harbour 
Island in obtaining postal views of that township for distribution, 
and The Bahamas Weaving and Lace Industry was also assisted 
financially. 

“In June the Board had the pier at South West Bay extended 
and improved, as well as the surroundings, and had lights placed 
in the vicinity for use on dark nights. 

“In the same month the Board procured from the West 
India Committee seven large maps of the West Indies, with the 
intention of supplying the same at cost price to any one wanting 
them; and in addition to the maps of the city of Nassau and the 
Island of New Providence, the Board had a map of the Colony 
made and inserted in their pamphlet for intending settlers. 

“The Board also had made enlargements of views of life and 
scenery in the Bahamas, sets of which were sent to the West 
India Committee, the Royal Colonial and the Imperial Insti- 
tutes, and the offices of the Munson and Ward S.S. Line in New 
York, for the purpose of advertising, and in addition to these 
enlargements, purchased some aerial views of New Providence 
for the Board’s office.” 


Tue Out IsLaAnps. 
The following is a brief résumé of the reports of the Out Island 
Commissioners :— 
Abaco (Green Turtle Cay).—The estimated value of imports 
was £30,150. 
The following are particulars of the principal exports of native 
products :— 


£ 
Cane Syrup, 2,000 eden value .. Ae 300 
Sisal Fibre .. es re 200 
Sponges as aig -» 1,000 
Timber, 5,010, 000 feet a ee .. 26,900 
Miscellaneous . : a A a 800 





Total 29,200 
The output of timber at the sawmills for the year was approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 feet. Wages paid at the mills amounted to 
£25,000. 
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Abaco (Hope Town).—The sponge industry was not so success- 
ful as in former years. 

Sugar-cane yielded about 6,000 gallons of syrup. 

The fishing fleet at Cherokee Sound Settlement made pros- 
perous voyages. The business flourished to such an extent that 
three new schooners were built, and arrangements are being made 
to build one with motor power. 


Andros (Mangrove Cay).—The sponge industry has declined, 
and all sponge factories (with one exception) have been closed. 
Emigration to Florida continues steadily. 


Andros (Fresh Creek and Nicoll’s Town).—Sponging continues 
to be the principal industry of the district. Agriculture is in- 
creasing, and during the year bananas, plantains, peas, yams, 
and sugar-canes were sold in large quantities. 

There are thousands of acres under sisal, but the price offered 
for the fibre is below the cost of production. 

There are more than three hundred acres planted with coconuts 
and many thousands of nuts were exported. 


Biminis.—A wireless telegraph station was established during 
the year. 

309 vessels entered from foreign ports and 293 cleared. 

The tourist season was not a success. The hotel opened in 
January and closed in April. F 


Eleuthera.—Tomato cultivation is the principal industry of the 
island, and excellent prices were received tor early shipments. 
The crop was very large. 

Bananas were exported in considerable quantities. 

Pineapples, once the principal industry, are now of minor 
importance. Sisal is no longer cultivated owing to the prevailing 
low prices offered for fibre. 


Exuma.—The Commissioner concludes his report as follows :— 
“These are a few of our assets: An equable climate, 
excellent harbours for vessels of light draught, unrivalled 
fishing and yachting; much game for the sportsman, and 
facilities for stocking a few cays with rabbits or any wild 
game for hunting; beautiful sites for rest houses and bunga- 
lows where care is unknown; facilities for supplying 
meat for hundreds of people every day, as Exuma supplies 
much of that consumed in Nassau at the present time ; and 
soil capable of producing fruit and vegetables in abundance.” 


Grand Bahama.—Sponging continues to be the principal 
industry of the island. 

Large quantities of cassava and sweet potatoes were grown 
and shipped to Nassau where high prices were obtained. 

The crop of grape fruit was very large but prices were un- 
remunerative. 
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Harbour Island.—The trade of the district was very good. 

The value of the imports was £21,213. Exports comprised 
tomatoes, pineapples, coconuts, fruit and vegetables. 

Fishing smacks made profitable voyages. 

The Radio Station was satisfactorily operated during the 
vear. 

A successful exhibition of agricultural products, arts, and 
crafts, was held in March: 105 awards were given, exclusive of 
special prizes. 

His Excellency the Governor visited the exhibition. 


Inagua.—Owing to unprecedented drought agriculture was a 
complete failure during the year. 

Salt is the only industry that can be regarded as having any 
future. Although large quantities had been made ready for 
export, only 44,436 bushels were shipped. The demand for 
coarse salt was small. In future the salt will be crushed. 

Wild donkeys continue to be a great hindrance to agriculture. 
Despite great discouragement the agricultural outlook at the end 
of the year under review was brighter. 


Long Cay.—Owing to scanty rainfall, crops of vegetables 
were small, but oranges and grape fruit were plentiful. 

Stock raising is now receiving attention. Very little sisal 
fibre was shipped. prices being exceedingly low. 


Long Island.—Agriculture is one of the principal industries, 
but food crops were the smallest produced in many years owing 
to severe drought. 

Sisal, hitherto the mainstay of the island during drought, 
afforded the people little or no assistance, as there was practically 
no demand for the fibre. 

Stock raising was successful and shipments brought excellent 
prices, 


Ragged Island.—Despite the long drought the year under 
Teview was a prosperous one for the district. Considerable 
quantities of salt were raked and exported. 

Trade with Haiti has been resumed and large quantities of dried 
fish were shipped there for sale. 

The Commissioner remarks, ‘‘ One never hears of hardness of 
times here.” 


Rum Cay.—With the completion of the sea wall at the Eastern 
(anal, salt-raking has been resumed. 

Agriculture was a complete failure owing to drought, and the 
people have had a very hard time. 

Emigration to Florida continues. 


San Salvador (Arthur’s Town).—The low price of sisal and 
long drought were the cause of much privation. 263,390 Ib. of 
sisal fibre were shipped. Many of the men were obliged to leave 
the district in search of employment. 
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San Salvador (The Bight).—The year was a remarkably lean 
one for farmers as the crops were a failure. Little or nothing 
can be looked forward to by the planters from their cultivations, 
As a natural consequence, many have emigrated, and the district 
has become (temporarily it is hoped) much depopulated. Old 
men state that they have never before known the island to be in 
such a dearth of food crops. 


Watlings Island.—The year was a trying one. The rainfall 
was very scanty, consequently the fields are bare. The price of 
sisal was so low that it was not considered worth while to clean 
the fibre. 

The extreme hardness of times has caused quite an exodus 
of men. Some settlements are now without a man in them ; only 
women and children are left. 


P. W. D. ARMBRISTER, 
Acting Colonial Secretary. 
Nassau, Bahamas. 
December, 1923. 
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The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 








ANNUAL. 
No. Colony, etc. Year 
1158 Weihaiwei a 1922 
1159 Cyprus a a oe oe . on oe ” 
1160 Gambia .. aye oe Ps a ais ae ey A 
1181 New Hebrides : any ays an oe oF oe 1921-1922 
1162. Nyasaland 3 ae By es oe Ae 1922 
1163 Zanzibar .. we oa oon aie .- a a ee 
1164 St. Helena a te LK a or ns aa - 
1165 Sierra Leone 2 ae rs ove on) ‘ove aid fe 
1166 Trinidad and Tobago ce ids és ve tafe we AD 
1167 Bermuda .. Es eis ae fs o a . 
1188 Grenada .. fs mee “ iv ae ns aE ae, 
1169 St. Lucia .. s S50 ois oe a8 Ee ae 
1170 Leeward Islands .. ae a3 ele oe fe +. 1921-1922 
71 Fiji Ns ay aie oe oa ae os o 1922 
1172 Ceylon .. Age oe ie oe ra a a ” 
1173 Gibraltar .. oi on oR a a a oe 
1174 British Guiana .. No ote a ae o oe ” 
1175 Barbados .. oe ne br Be Ps ag +» 1922-1923 
1176 Basutoland . o oa a o on oe * 
1177 St. Vincent mi: o- on oe a a 
1178, Bechuanaland Protectorate on o st a ee ‘ 
1179 Mauritius . oa nae ee Me . o . 1922 
1180 Swaziland rs Pe wy ee ays abe A i. 
1181 British Honduras ae ‘oie ee mi oe ma i 
1182 Uganda .. oe on Bist Sake . ty 
1183 Federated Malay “States. . + oe o on on on 
1184 Unfederated Malay States 3 os a os . ee 
1185 State of Brunei .. ey ae ws tae Pao Ae 
1136 Straits Settlements Me rey 32 a's a Sie ‘s 
1187 Falkland Islands. . ae . a on ” 
1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate a a oe ote as 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. Rb os +. 1922-1923 
1190 Jamaica oe he Rea. ay Ms oy a 1922 
N91 Seychelles oe ace se es ae we . ” 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. Colony, etc. Subject. 
83 Southern Nigeria Mineral Survey, 1910. 
34 West Indies... Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

85 Southern Nigeria aS a, .. Mineral Survey, 1911. 
36 Southern Nigeria Be ic .. | Mineral Survey, 1912. 
87 Ceylon .. 2 - .. Mineral Survey. 
88 Imperial Institute. oie «.  Oil-Seeds, Oils, etc. 
89 Southern Nigeria Mineral Survey, 1913. 
9 St. Vincent Roads and Land Settlement. 
91 East Africa Protectorate Geology and Geography of the 

> northern part of the Protec- 

torate. 

o Colonies—General .. o .. Fishes of the Colonies. 


Pitcairn Island Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific. 
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No. 1193 
SOMALILAND. 


REPORT ON SOMALILAND FOR THE YEAR 1922. 


I. POLITICAL AND GENERAL. 


1. Sir G. F. Archer, K.C.M.G., Governor of the Protectorate, 
was transferred to Uganda, and Colonel G. H. Summers, 
C.M.G., was appointed Governor in his place. 


II. FINANCE, 1922-23. 


REVENUE. 


2. The revenue for the year amounted to £82,316, an increase 
of £2,046 over the year 1921-1922. The principal sources of 
revenue were :— 


Customs: £51,740, an increase of {246 over the previous year. 
Port and Harbour dues: £173, an increase of £26 over the previous 


year. 

Fees of Court and Office: £10,266, an increase of £6,891 over the 
previous year. 

Miscellaneous Receipts: £10,007, an increase of £6,490 over the 
previous year. 

Licences, Excise, &c.: £2,954, a decrease of £48 under the previous 


year. 
Posts and Telegraphs: £1,220, a decrease of £1,862 under the previous 
year. 


The notable increase collected under Fees of Court and 
Office was the result of a new system of “‘ Zariba” fees or octroi 
duties. 

The decrease in revenue for Posts and Telegraphs was due 
to the demands of philatelists being satisfied. The increase 
under Miscellaneous Receipts was due to adjustments of various 
kinds. Revenue also benefited by the exchange rate between 
sterling and the rupee to the extent of £5,936. 

The Grant-in-Aid from the Imperial Treasury was £75,000 
in the form of a Loan repayable when the finances of the 
Protectorate should permit. The grant for the year 1921-22 
on the same terms was £100,000. The public debt of the 
Protectorate is therefore £175,000. A special free grant of 
£82,862 was also made to meet the claim referred to in paragraph 3 
from the Air Ministry. 
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EXPENDITURE. 


3. The total expenditure for the year was £255,346, £119,927 
in excess of the previous year. Of this excess, £112,135 was 
due mainly to the settlement of claims outstanding against the 
Protectorate from the War Office, Air Ministry and Uganda 
Protectorate for expenditure incurred during the operations 
against the Mullah in 1919-1920 and in a smaller degree to special 
military activities which had taken place during a period of 
native unrest in the year under review. 


FINANCIAL PosiTIon on 31sT Marcu, 1923. 
4. The abstract of revenue and expenditure was as follows :— 








& £ 

Balance in hand Ist April, 1922 40,740 
Revenue ae as «. 82,316 
Imperial Loan Se .. 75,000 
Imperial Grant aS .. 82,863 

280,919 
Expenditure .. oe +» 255,346 
Balance in hand os +» 25,573 

280,919 


This balance was carried forward as a credit balance for the 
following year. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. ; 

5. The monetary unit current in the Protectorate is the 
Indian rupee. 

The following Indian coins also are in circulation :—1 pie, 
} pice, pice, } anna, 1, 2, 4, and 8 annas, and Government of 
India notes. 

The average rate of exchange with London was to the 
Tupee Is. 338d. 

6. The estimated value of currency in circulation at the close 
of the year was :-— 


Indian coin .. Ss ne es Rs.9,00,000 
Indian notes .. Bs af os Rs.3,00,000 


7. There are no banks established in the Protectorate, but a 
Private firm, Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers, of Bombay, 
accept deposits from private individuals and cash cheques drawn 
against them. There are no banking laws in force. 


III. *TRADE AND SHIPPING. 


8. The value of the sea-borne Protectorate trade, excluding 
Spece, during the calendar year 1922 amounted to £581,990 
(Rs.87,29,850) as compared with £542,676 (Rs.81,40,140) in 
1821 as follows :— 





1921 1922 
Imports. . oe Rs.51,22,740 .. Rs.56,38,200 
Exports ae Rs.30,17,400  ..  Rs.30,91,650 
Rs.81,40,140 .. Rs.87,29,850 





* The Statistics of Customs Revenue given in Section II., Finance, are 
the financial year 1922-23 whereas these statistics are for the 
Sundar year 1922. 


OR) Wrze066/1598 500 2/24 Harrow G.94 


for 
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IMPORTS. 


9. The import trade, excluding specie to the value of Rs.50,995, 
was distributed in the following proportions amongst the Pro- 
tectorate ports :— 


Amount. Percentage Percentage 
Port. Rs. in 1922. in 1921. 
Berbera me -- 39,51,504 oe 70-1 ee 80-3 
Bulhar 3 -» 4,25,820 ate 7:55. 4-72 
Zeyla oe «+ 10,63,725 a 18-86... 10-08 
Makhir Coast ports .._1,97,151 AG 3:49... 4-9 


10. The following were the principal articles of import, 
representing 79 per cent. of the total trade, as compared with 
54 per cent. in the preceding year. 


Article. Unit. 1922. 
American grey sheeting ..  ... yards 2,260,506 
Country (Indian) sheeting Sac vmneey 4,500 
Japanese sheeting oe Sue pies 197,968 
Europe white Jong cl cloth .. Caer 622,949 
Dates ee ae -. cwt, 54,234 
Rice e ae ay 94,820 
Sugar fF 18,655 

Exports. 


11. The export trade, excluding specie to the value of 
Rs.17,75,025, amounted to Rs.30,91,650, and was derived from the 
following sources :— 


Amount. Percentage Percentage 
Port. Rs, in 1922. in 1921. 
Berbera +. 17,73,461 —.. 57°37. * 65-3 
Bulhar .. «.  3,97,687 ie 12-87 a 10-8 
Zeyla_.. +.  8,04,506 oa 26 ae 15-5 
Makhir Coast ports 1,15,996 He 3°76 - .. 8-4 


12. The following were the principal indigenous products 
exported, comprising about 94 per cent. of the total trade, as 
compared with 96 per cent. in the preceding year* :— 





Item. Unit. 1922. 
Bullocks .. : ie +» No. 1,577 
Sheep and Goats a Se 5 92,424 
Skins a ‘ ae tie te 676,647 
Hides os a as +. cwt, 218 
Ghee wah! vp 5,098 
Gums 6,234 


Lanp Customs. 


13. In addition to sea ports there are land Customs stations 
at Zeyla, Gabile and Boramo, through which passes a small 
amount of trade with Abyssinia. 

The following are the figures for these stations :— 


Imports from Abyssinia’: — Unit. 1922. 
Millet fe AN +. cwt. 16,415 
Gram eee we bes me yy 777 
Cattle sis : ca -. No. 4,717 

Exports to Abyssinia : 

Salt er e ee sion CWE. 30,952 





* In last year’s annual report the percentage was given as 62 per cent. 
This figure was based on a total which included specie, 
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SHIPPING. 


14. The following is a comparative table of the shipping, 
steam and country craft, which entered and cleared from the 
Protectorate ports during the past two years :— 


1922. 1921. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Entered oe 829 44,121 .. 1,193 58,740 
Cleared .. 834 44,130 .. 1,201 60,590 


IV. EDUCATION. 


15. The only Government school in the Protectorate is in 
Berbera, where there is an average attendance of 56 children, 
mostly Arabs and Indians. 


Five boys are being educated at the Government College, 
Khartoum, and one at the Vernacular school in Aden. 


V. MEDICAL. 
16. The following is a comparative table of cases treated :— 
1922. 1921. 
Admitted to hospital 1,252 aa 1,262 
Out-patients .. 17,696 ao 19,119 


The decrease was chiefly in minor ailments. 


17. (A) GENERAL DISEASES. Cases treated: 


1922. 1921. 
Scurvy are ye 18 a 22 
Ulcers a -. 4,196 . 4,492 
Tuberculosis oe 167 oe 186 


(B) COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


(1) Insect borne. 


Malaria’. ie 115 oy 145 
Relapsing Fever .. 92 os 113 
(2) Infectious and Epidemic. 
Smallpox .. Ba 10 ais 32 
Influenza .. fe 164 oe 82 
Dysentery .. 2 74 ais 132 
(C) VENEREAL DISEASE. 
Syphilis .. re 844 es 719 
Gonorrhea . . Bs 313 Ps 406 


18. The health of the European population was good. 
Two officials were invalided, one for dysentery and the other 
{or chronic dyspepsia, 
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19. The following table represents the work in the various 
hospitals in the Protectorate :— 
































No. of 
No. of Daily Deaths | No. of Average 
: average : daily 
in- : during out. 
patients.| '™ shoe the | patients. ene 
py year. 
Berbera .. 476 46-6 22 7,551 76-4 
Zeyla 51 _ 4 1,780 19-5 
Burao 252 _ 2 2,864 29-4 
Sheikh _ _ _ 1,545 6-6 
Hargeisa 357 _ 6 2,834 42-8 
VI. METEOROLOGY. 
20. The rainfall records for the year were :— 
Absolute | Absolute 
Total | maximum | minimum Mean Mean 
rainfall. | tempera- | tempera- | maximum.) minimum. 
inches. | ture Fahr. | ture Fahr. 
Berbera “79 116 58 96 74:5 
Burao* 2-91 93 50 84-6 62-2 
Sheikh 16-64 99 30 77-5 52-2 
Hargeisa 15-28 100 33 85-7 56-5 
Gabile 18-52 98 34t 92-2 41-4 

















* No records in May and June have been recorded. 


t Records for January to May only. 


VII. POLICE AND JUDICIAL. 
21. The Police establishment was :— 


1 Commandant. 


1 Assistant Commandant (who is also Director of Prisons). 
5 District Police Officers. 
3 British Warrant Officers. 
About 500 Rank and File. 


JUDICIAL. 


22. The Law of the Protectorate is :— 


(a) Coded Law, i.e., Indian Penal Code and Local Ordinances. 
(6) Tribal custom based on Mohammedan Law. 
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For settlement of cases under (b) Akils’ Courts have been 
instituted, consisting of selected Government headmen. There 
is an appeal from their decisions to the District Courts. 

The following are the statistics :— 








Criminal Cases tried under Coded Law— 1922. 1921. 
(1) By District Courts .. Be -. 9381 .. 967 
(2) By Protectorate (or High Court) saz UNIT, Ve. 9 








Cases tried under Tribal Custom— 





(1) By Akils’ Courts x wie Ws 58 2.6 — 
(2) By District Courts .. we Se 157... 478 





VIII. PRISONS. 


23. The average daily number of prisoners in Berbera gaol 
Was 139-3 and in Zeyla gaol was 4-3. 

There are also small gaols for short term prisoners at Burao, 
Hargeisa and Las Khorai. 


IX. POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
24. The following is a comparative table of postal statistics :— 


1921-22. 1922-23. 
Letters .. ans -» 167,485 ae 158,586 
Post Cards ate, ae 1,370 ore 1,193 
Newspapers .. -. 18,988 iors 17,961 
Book Packetsand Samples 2,264 ae 1,985 
Parcels .. ae A 1,639 on 1,436 
2. The money order transactions were as follows :— 
1921-22. 1922-23. 
Rs, Rs. 
Issued in the Protectorate 51,889 ee 51,432 
Paid in the Protectorate 81,381 oe 64,600 
26. Postal revenue and expenditure were as follows :— 
1921-22. 1922-23. 
£ £ 
Revenue ag of 2,561 os 543 
Expenditure .. oa 1,205 Oe 1,063 
TELEGRAPHS. 
27. Telegraph revenue and expenditure were as follows :— 
1921-22. 1922-23. 
£ £ 
Revenue Sis a 721 oa 677 
Expenditure .. ne 5,714 Ze 3,665 


The above figures include in the expenditure on the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department neither the General Staff nor the 
ipenses of Electric Light in Berbera, which is run in connection 
wth the Wireless Station. The sum of £1,497 must be added 


oe expenditure of the two branches to arrive at the final 
‘otal, 
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Wireless stations were in operation at :— 


Berbera «. 1}kilowat 
Burao.. fot. ee 
Hargeisa Crean! | eee 
Las Khorai 


A 1} kwt. station was also erected at Zeyla. There is an 
Air Line from Berbera to Sheikh. 

28. The weekly mail service from Aden has been continued 
throughout the year by Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers’ 
steamers. 

From Berbera mails are distributed throughout the Pro- 
tectorate by dhow to Bulhar and Zeyla and by runners or car 
to other stations. 

Mails are sent overland from Hargeisa to Harar in Abyssinia 
irregularly as occasion arises. 


Roaps. 

29. During the year the difficulty caused by the escarpment 
at Sheikh, which previously interrupted the motor traffic between 
the coast and the interior, was overcome by the repair of the 
old military road. 

These are now uninterrupted motorable tracks :— 


From Berbera to Upper Sheikh .. oe 45 miles. 
» Upper Sheikh to Burao me ore 39 «Ci, 
» Burao to Ainabo ea en 5 70 ,, 


» Burao to Hargeisa .. ae an 100 ,, 
» Hargeisa to Gabile (Abyssinian border) 38 ,, 


» Berbera to Bulhar .. é 45 ,, 
» Zeyla to Arahalas .. ae ae 30, 
X. MILITARY. 


30. There was a considerable amount of military activity 
during the year owing to native unrest consequent on the murder 
of a British officer. 

The normal military strength of the Protectorate was 
supplemented by two aeroplanes from the Aden Flight which 
remained in the Protectorate as part of the permanent garrison. 

It was further supplemented by a company of the 41st Dogras 
from Aden from August till the end of the year. 

The Indian Contingent of the Camel Corps, which had formed 
an integral part of the Corps in the past, was disbanded and 
replaced by a Contingent of Yaos from the Ist King’s African 
Rifles, on the same basis. 

The actual strength of the Corps remained the same, and wa 
divided into Headquarter Company, two camel troops, ont 
pony troop and Reserve. An alteration was made in its status 
by its incorporation with the King’s African Rifles under the 
title of Somaliland Camel Corps, King’s African Rifles. 


H. B. KITTERMASTER, 
Secretary to the Administration. 
The Secretariat, 
British Somaliland. 
10th December, 1923. 
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Colony, etc. 


Nyasaland oe 
Falkland Islands. . 
Weihaiwei 


New Hebrides es 


St. Helena 

Sierra Leone . 

Trinidad and Tobage 

Bermuda . 

Grenada .. on on . 
St. Lucia . . ae ae 
Leeward Islands oe oe 


British Guiana 

Barbados 

Basutoland 

St. Vincent . 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Mauritius. . 

Swaziland : a o 
British Honduras . oe 
Uganda .. a $i 
Federated Malay States 
Unfederated Malay States 

State of Brunei. oe . 
Straits Settlements ae ae 
Falkland Islands 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate. 


British Solomon Islands Protectorate . . 


LL LL 1921 & 1922 
11922 


1921-1922 
5 1922 


1922-1923 
1922-1923 
1922 


- o ee is 


1922-1923 


Jamaica .. ws 1922 
Seychelles oe we ve 1922 
Bahamas .. a be oA ee . +» 1922-1923 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Colony, etc. Subject. 


Southern Nigeria 
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Southern Nigeria 
Southern Nigeria 


Ceylon a 
Imperial Institute fol ae 
Southern Nigeria we o. 


St. Vincent 
East Africa Protectorate 


Colonies—General .- o . 


Pitcaim Island .. os o. 
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ments, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1911. 

Mineral Survey, 1912. 

Mineral Survey. 

Oil-Seeds, Oils, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1913. 

Roads and Land Settlement. 

Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

Fishes of the Colonies. 

Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commissioner 
for the Westem Pacific. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE. NORTHERN TERRITORIES 
FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1922. 


I.—FINANCIAL. 


THERE is no direct taxation, the sole Revenue collected in'the Pro- 
tectorate consisting of Court Fees and Fines, Gun and Game Licences, 
Ferry tolls, and Municipal fees. These amounted in the quarter to 
£1,388. 


2. The amount of Revenue collected from the inhabitants of the 
Protectorate at the Ports of Entry in the Colony in the shape of import 
duties cannot be ascertained. It is comparatively small owing to the 
fact that the population is entirely agricultural, growing its own food, 
and largely supplying all its own wants. 


3. Expenditure on the other hand is heavy, amounting during the 
quarter to £13,800. This is made up of salaries, pay to the Northern 
Territories Constabulary, and to the Company of the West African 
Frontier Force stationed at Tamale, expenditure on maintenance of 
buildings, and general expenses. 


4. This adverse balance must continue until the latent resources of 
the country can be developed by better means of communication. 


5. The wealth of the Colony and Ashanti is, however, contributed 
to by the large numbers of labourers which go down annually to work. 
Without them it is difficult to see how the cocoa industry or the Mines 
could continue. The Gold Coast Regiment and the Police also depend 
largely on the Protectorate for recruits. 


6. Currency in force is the alloy coinage. Silver is now very rarely 
seen. Paper money is not popular and is seldom used. Tenths of 
Pennies are in great demand in the crowded areas to the North. It 
has not been found possible to supply enough, and in consequence cow- 
Nes are still in use. Their value constantly alters to the great dis- 
turbance of market prices. 


_ 1. Large remittances of specie are brought up from time to time. 
This money is paid out and seems to disappear, as little is repaid into 
the Treasury. Much is hoarded, and it is believed that a great deal 
filters out into French Territory. 
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II.—TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Trade.. 


8. The trade of the Protectorate consists largely of cattle and goods 
passing through to the North er the South. Cattle, horses and sheep 
come from the French areas in the North, pass through the Protectorate, 
for the markets of Ashanti and the Colony. 


This branch: of trade showed a big increase. 9,762 cattle, 8,326 
sheep, 139. horses passed through, as against 1,139 cattle, 4,277 sheep, 
8 horsés,, in the corresponding quarter of 1921. 


This increase is due to the lesser demand by the French, the better 
prices ruling in the South, and the necessity for the French natives to 
obtain cash to pay their taxes. An average price in Coomassie for 
a beast was £12, and for a sheep 30/-. 


22,577 loads of kola 
385 loads of salt 
3,904 loads of cloth and blankets 


passed through from South to North. 


9. The kola trade seems to be diminishing year by year. Whether 
this is due to the fact that more is grown in Nigeria—to which 
place most of our kola goes—or whether, as some tell me, it is being 
replaced by cigarettes, is unknown to me. 


10. The salt trade is also stagnant, due to the fact that the French 
natives are now largely buying imported salt, and not that collected 
at Addah and Daboya. 


11. 2,209 loads of Dawa dawa 
3,184 loads of Shea butter 


were taken Southwards from the Protectorate, and 3,424 miscellaneous 
loads of fish upwards, and fowls, hides, ropes, etc., downwards, crossed 
the ferries on the Volta. 


Agriculture. 


12. The quarter under review consists of dry months when agricul- 
ture is mostly at a standstill. Yam planting commences in February 
and March, and large areas were laid out in the Southern Province. 


Government Agricultural Stations were adequately maintained, 
and special attention was given to laying out the experimental shea 
butter areas near all headquarter stations. 
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Veterinary. 


13. The Veterinary Department was active. Further cattle quar- 
antine pens were erected at Gumbo and Pissugu; thus completing 
the arrangements by which all cattle entering the country are quaran- 
tined for a fixed period. . 


The following quarantine stations were open :— 


Paga, Hamele, Gumbo, Pissugu. All animals pass through 
these stations, cattle being quarantined for nine days, and all others 
for one day only. 11,161 cattle, 4,989 sheep, 78 horses, 4,799 donkeys, 
passed through the quarantine pens. 


One French herd with cattle plague was turned back. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia broke out at Bawku, but the slaughter of 
the infected animals stopped the spread. 


Rinderpest occurred at Tolon in the Tamale District. Six 
animals died, twenty-seven were inoculated and recovered. Also at 
Tumu, where twenty-two cattle died. 


14. The local cattle in the Lorha-Tumu area were inspected. 
4,551 head were examined and found to be in excellent quality and con- 
dition. 

The two English bulls continued in good health. Three fine 
half-bred calves were born. 
The training of oxen for draught work was continued with success. 


Industries. 


15. Gloth weaving is the only industry of importance. There are 
weavers in nearly every village. The cloths are made in narrow strips 
sewn together. Local dyes are used, and the colours and patterns are 
often very attractive. 


16. Basket making and string twisting are minor local industries. 
IlII.—LEGISLATION. 
17. This will be dealt with in the Report for 1922-23. 


IV.—EDUCATION. 


18. There are Government Schools at Tamale, Wa, Gambaga, 
and Lorha, a Catholic School conducted by the White Fathers at 
Nayrongo, a Junior Trade School at Yendi in the Mandated Area, and 
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various small Mohammedan Schools in the bigger centres where instruc- 
tion in the Koran and in Arabic reading and writing is given. A new 
School Building was opened at Tamale, giving better accommoda- 
tion. The daily attendance at the four Schools was as follows :— 


Tamale - 80 
Wa... ss . 65 
Gambaga _... -. 35 
Lorha ws . 33 


The benefits these Schools confer on the towns where they exist 
are readily recognized by the Chiefs and people. 

Constant applications are received for more schools, which cannot 
be granted owing to the shortage of competent teachers. 


The Schools at Gambaga and Tamale were inspected by the 
Organizer of Practical Education. 


19. A new and important departure was made by the establishment 
of the Junior Trade School at Yendi in the Mandated Area. This was 
opened in February by the Acting Chief Commissioner. Thirty scholars 
are attending for the first year, and this number will be increascd 
year by year until the full number of 120 pupils is reached. The object 
of the School is to produce skilled workmen and artisans in the various 
branches of agriculture and trade. 


20. A European Headmaster lives on the premises in close contact 
with the boys who are all boarders. He is assisted by native instruc- 
tors in the various trades. The boys are trained on the lines of the 


boy scouts and games and exercises are being developed as much as 
possible. 


V.—GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. 


21. There are Post Office buildings in the larger centres, and 
agencies at most of Government headquarters. 


Native Hospitals and dispensaries exist in the towns. 


22. There is a large central prison at Tamale and smaller lock-ups 
at outstations. 


VI.— JUDICIAL. 


23. 108 Summary and 13 Sanitary Cases were tried, and one case 
committed to the Chief Commissioner’s Court. 


24. Petty stealing is the most prevalent crime, and the next 
predial larceny. 


25. Homicides during sudden gusts of passion are not uncommon, 
otherwise there is no serious crime, 
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VII—VITAL STATISTICS. 


26. European Officials averaged about sixty; eight went on the sick 
list, being off duty for forty-six days. 


Of African Officials two were on the sick list, being away from duty 
for nine days. 


There were no deaths or invalidings in either case. 


27. The Constabulary numbered 443, with about a hundred women. 
Twenty-seven were admitted to hospital, and 332 days spent off duty. 


28. The Company of the Gold Coast Regiment numbered 160, with 
about 70 wives. Twenty-nine were admitted to hospital, and 330 
days spent off duty. 


One Constable died at Wa. 


29. At Tamale Prison the daily average was 76. There were five 
deaths, two from pneumonia, and one each from dysentery, tubercu- 
losis and enteritis. 


30. The health at all schools was good. 527 other outpatients 
attended hospital. 


31. General health amongst the natives :—There was no epidemic, 
and no unusual number of deaths. 


32. The average solar maximum was 140°, shade maximum 100°, 
shade minimum 74°. °77 of rain fell during February and March. 


VIII.—POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


33. A very efficient weekly post service was maintained from the 
South by lorry, the mails leaving Coomassie every Friday and reaching 
Tamale on Saturday afternoon. All further distribution is done by 
the Political Department, regular services of runners being kept up 
between Tamale and all Headquarters. 


34. The telegraph service was very badly disorganized. The wire 
between Coomassie and Nkoranza was copstantly reported as down. 


No telegraph clerks are kept on the line between Kintampo and Wa, 
and untrained political clerks have to do the best they can with messages. 
IX.—RELIGION. 


35. Christians numbered .. or és 804, 
Mohammedans .. ee c .. 28,416. 
and Animists and pagans... +» 574,234, 
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X.—CONSTABULARY. 


36. The strength was the same during the quarter and consisted 
of 443 officers and men—including 37 mounted constables. 


Captain Massie, Adjutant and Second-in-Command, was in charge 
from January Ist to January 25th, and for the remainder of the quarter 
Assistant-Commandant Downer was incommand. Discipline was well 
maintained. The men’s lines were reconstructed, and a temporary set 
of quarters put up for an Assistant-Commandant. 


XI.—PRISONS. 


87. The prison system consists of a large central gaol at Tamale 
and small lock-ups at each headquarters where offenders sentenced to 
less than six months are kept. The lock-ups are inspected daily by 
the district officer, and at every visit of an inspecting officer. 


These short sentence prisoners do general outside station work 
such as carrying water, cleaning latrines, weeding, bush clearing, etc. 
They rarely exceed three or four at any one time at any station. 


38. The Central Prison held 84 prisoners on January Ist, and 63 
on March 31st. The number of inmates has steadily declined, due 
to the general settling up of the country, and the cessation of 
inter-family feuds in the North. 


39. In the past, fights quickly developed between neighbouring 
compounds and villages resulting in considerable numbers of prisoners. 
The frequent visits of Commissioners and the greatest sense of security 
now tend to minimize this. 


Discipline was well maintained, and considering the advanced age 
of many of the prisoners, health was good. 


There were two whippings for continued breaches of prison 
discipline. 


, The work done at the Central Prison is similar to that done at the 
outside lock-ups—those kept inside do shoemaking, rope twisting, 
washing, etc. 


XII._ ADMINISTRATION. 
40. The Dependency was administered by Major Walker-Leigh, 


the Deputy Chief Commissioner, from January Ist to March, from which 
date Mr. Philbrick was in charge. 
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41. The re-division of the country effected in 1921 was as follows :— 
Northern Province divided into the districts of :— 


North Mamprusi 
South Mamprusi 
Lorha-Tumu 
Wa. 


Southern Province divided into the districts of :— 


Western Dagomba 
Eastern Gonja 
Western Gonja. 


42. The headquarters of the Provinces being Navrongo for the 
North, and Tamale for the South. 


43. Portions of the Togo Mandated Area have been added to both 
North and South Mamprusi, and the old German district of Yendi 
was formed into a district named Eastern Dagomba, and added to the 
Southern Province. 


The arrangement by which district officers were given permanent 
stations in order to obtain continuity was carefully observed. 


XITI_NATIVE AFFAIRS. 


44. Northern Province.—Relations between the Chiefs and peoples 
and the Government were cordial and without incident of any kind. 


45. There were no riots or serious quarrels amongst the people them- 
selves: in the Tumu Area the scattered compound owners seem to be 
unable to settle down to service under Chiefs, but they are gradually 
adopting the idea. 


46. Southern Province.—Relations were equally satisfactory. 


47. The status of the Chief of Tamale was challenged by the Head 
Chief of the Dagombas who lives at Yendi. It appeared on investi- 
gation that during the separation of the Dagombas into English and 
German he had been given powers in excess of those allowed him by 
old custom. An agreement was come to by which he was allowed to 
Tetain his powers until his death, when his successor would revert to 
his proper position. 


48. The Na or Head Chief of the re-united Dagomba Nation has 
shewn himself in this and other matters a wise ruler who is fully capable 
of dealing with the jealousies the joining up of the tribe has given rise to. 
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The pe>ple themselves remained in a state of peace with no riots 
of any sort. 


49. The Konkombas, who committed some murders near Yendi 
in Ig2I and escaped to French Togo, were not extradited. A difficulty 
in discovering the village in which they were hiding was alleged as a 
reason by the French Authorities. 


50. The Gonja tribe stretches across the whole Southern part of 
the Dependency from Bole in the West into the mandated area East 
of Salaga. They are directly descended from the old Mandingo Empire, 
and obtained their present lands by conquest in the eighteenth century. 
The taking over of those Gonjas who were living in Togo has given rise 
to many questions as to the observances to be paid to their head chief, 
etc., and a conference has been arranged at which all will meet for dis- 
cussion and settlement of these matters. 


XIV.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
51. There are no railways in the Northern Territories. 


The Black Volta with its tributaries, the White Volta, Pru, Dakar 
and Oti intersects the whole area. All these rivers are tropical, being 
small in the dry weather, and increasing to great size and violence during 
the rains. 


The Black Volta is nowhere above Krachi suitable for navigation 
even by a stern-wheeler of the lightest draught owing to the numerous 
shallows and rapids. There is a considerable canoe trade on this river, 
and it is hoped to develop this for goods of a heavy and imperishable 
nature. The other rivers have no traffic on them at all. 


52. Roads.—No. 1.—Prang to Tamale and Gambaga. This is 
the main artery traffic between the Northern Territories and the 
South. It is in the hands of the Public Works Department for 
upkeep and maintenance. With the exception of two areas, one at 
Makongo, and one at Yamalaga—which are Jow lying and get flooded 
during the rains—this is an all weather road as far as Tamale, and per- 
manent work is being continued as quickly as possible to Wale-Wale 
and Gambaga. 


The Volta is crossed at Yeji by a pontoon which takes up to three 
motor cars at a journey. 


At Makongo work was done during the quarter in re-surfacing the 
road, repairing the banks and strengthening the bridges which are still 
temporary, 
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At Yamalaga, a large gang of 200 men was kept at work per- 
manently by the Dagombas who appreciate the benefits of having motors 
coming up to their country. These men worked under the Public Works 
Department for wages, and have constructed a long embankment which 
is above flood level, and which will be used next rainy season. 


Great progress was made during the quarter in metalling this road 
and in constructing permanent bridges. 


53. No. 3—Tamale to Yendi, 63 miles, and Demon, 80 miles. 
This road was much damaged by the rains, but a large amount of 
work was done on it by the Political Department, and during the whole 
quarter motor cars got to Yendi and Demon without difficulty. 


On all other roads only sufficient work was done to keep them 
open for cycle and foot traffic, the definite policy having been laid down 
that no more temporary works should be undertaken, that all work done 
should be-of a permanent nature, and should commence from Tamale 
and spread outwards. 


54. The mileage of roads under the Public Works Department is 
about 220 miles, and that of roads motorable in the dry weather under 
the Political Department about 800 miles, a large part of which are only 
waiting permanent bridging to become motorable all the year round. 


Ferries. 


55. There are many ferries owned by the local chiefs. During this 
quarter the rivers are nearly all dry, and the ferries are not in use. 


The two Government ferries over the Black Volta at Morno and 
Yeji were efficiently conducted. 


56. At Morno tolls were only collected for two months and amounted 
to £456. 


57. At Yeji the figures for the quarter were £664, an increase of 
£96 over the corresponding quarter of last year. This increase does not 
show an increase in general trade, but is mostly to the larger numbers 
of cattle coming down, and to some extent to the increase of labourers 
going down to work in Ashanti and the Colony. 


58. Motor transport is used over the main road from the South as 
far as Tamale, and also from Tamale to Yendi. 
These roads were uninterrupted during the period in review, and 
stores and officers came up with regularity. 
On other roads head transport was used. 


59. The use of hammocks, except in cases of sickness, has almost 
entirely ceased, officers making their journies on motor or ordinary cycles, 
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XV.—GENERAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


60. The native population was prosperous and contented. All parts of 
the country were traversed by Commissioners, who found no complaints. 


61. Except for the White Fathers at Navrongo, and two Mines’ 
Labour Recruiters, there is no European population other than official. 


62. The principal asset of the Dependency is the amount of man-power 
it sends down to relieve the labour shortage in the Colony and Ashanti, 
and also in the recruits it supplies to the Northern Territories Constabu- 
lary, the West African Frontier Force, and the Police. 


63. Indented labour was supplied for railway extension and for 
the Accra Sisal Plantation ; and assistance was given to the Mines 
Recruiting Agents to obtain what labour they could. Work at the 
Mines is not popular, and difficulty was found in getting the number of 
labourers required. 7 { 


64. A most careful watch was kept on the Railway and Mines labour 
which was frequently inspected. 


It was found to be invariably well-treated and paid, and the return- 
ing gangs expressed themselves as satisfied. 


The figures for labour during the quarter are as follows :— 


Mines and Railway. 
Mines .. Se 1,037 on January Ist. 1,627 on March 31st. 
Railway “s 935 on January Ist. 986 on March 31st. 


65. Large numbers of French labourers passed through to obtain 
work in the South. 


XVI.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


66. A new Post Office, a Court and Office for the Chief Commissioner, 
some sets of quarters for the Constabulary clerks were completed, and all 
buildings were kept in proper repair. 


Co-operation between the Political and Public Works Departments 
resulted in large gangs of labour being available for road and bridging 
work with very satisfactory results. 

XVII.—GENERAL. 


67. Census.—This was taken in 1921 and showed 320,163 males, 
283,291 females,—a total of 603,454 (including Mandated Area). 
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The population of the Dependency alone is 527,914. 


The climate is hot and unhealthy. Europeans cannot work to 
advantage in the sun, and there are no openings for white labour. 


ARTHUR J. PHILBRICK, 


Chief Commissioner of the 
Northern Territories. 
TaMALE, 8TH MARCH, 1923. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORIES 


FOR 1922-1923. 


I.—FINANCIAL. 
1. Revenue, £6,446 1s. 3d.; Expenditure, £70,929 Os. 8d. 


2. It does not appear to be necessary to lay stress on the meagre 
Revenue accruing to the Northern Territories, as the reasons for this 
have been explained in many former Annual Reports; at the same time 
it may be well to emphasize the fact that our Revenue is not one of cash 
but of man power, the calls for which are becoming more insistent as 
Government programmes and private industries develop. 


3. Labour is recruited in the Northern Territories for work on the 
Railway, in the Mines, and for local transport. Men for the Gold Coast 
Regiment and the Northern Territories Constabulary, Escort Police 
and the Preventive Service are recruited from the inhabitants of the 
Northern Territories: and in addition, men from the Northern Terri- 
tories are employed in the Colony in connection with the Cocoa indus- 
try as storeboys, etc. 


4. The slight increase in Revenue is due to the fact that Dane Guns 
are again being licensed after a lapse of eight years. 


5. With regard to the coinage the District Commissioner of North- 
em Mamprusi remarks :— 


‘‘The usual remarks about the shortage of coins of the 
smaller denominations are as apt for the year under review as for 
previous years. One cannot but remark, however, that during all 
these years three-penny bits, pennies, half-pennies and tenths have 
been steadily paid out into the district, yet they are compara- 
tively scarce in the markets. There is no doubt that the cowry 
is still popular as a medium of exchange. Articles purchasable 
by a few cowries are usually sold by women, and with them con- 
servative habits are even more pronounced than with men. 


The local value of a cowry varies, obeying the law of supply 
and demand. Since cowries are no longer being freshly intro- 
duced into the country, their value has increascd and it must 
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be borne in mind that to-day a shilling is worth only 500 to 600 
cowries: this does not mean that a shilling has decreased in 
value—it means that the cowry has increased. The result of 
this is inevitable. The shilling will buy less and less cowries, 
untii in time the latter will disappear.” 


The District Commissioner, Lawra, states:— 


“2. A small amount of Nickel Coinage has been distributed 
ducing the year, but not nearly enough to supply the demand. 
On pay-days there is a general demand for change in Nickel Coinage. 
It is thought that this coinage, if introduced in sufficient quan- 
tities, would immediately affect the cowry exchange and, except 
in villages near the French Frontier, gradually take the place of the 
cowry. Natives near the Frontier do not like to accept English 
Coinage, as it is only accepted on the French side at a discount. 


“During the year this discount has been considerably less 
owing to thelarge amount of British Coinage which is finding 
its way into neighbouring French Territories. Owing to the 
European rate of exchange it is much sought after by the French 
Europeans and educated natives. ”’ 


“‘3. There is always a certain amount of friction over the 
rate of exchange, Silver having a higher rate of exchange than 
the “‘ Red Money’’; and this is bound to be the case as long 
as the cowry is tendered as money ’”’. 


6. In the Southern Province the token money is well-established 
in circulation. 


II.—TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES. 
Trade. 


7. In the Northern Province trade is reported to be on the decrease 
with exception of live-stock. This year 43,676 cattle passed through 
the Quarantine Stations of the North, 30,562 passing through that of 
Paga. Of this 43,676 only 29,848 were reported as passing out of the 
Northern Territories; but this discrepancy may be accounted for by 
the fact that many animals die on the line of march, a certain quantity 
are sold, and others pass South by roads where no check is kept. The 
29,845 mentioned were checked at the Ferries of Morno and Yeji and 
the Garavanserai at Bole. 


8. The Sheep and Goats checked out of the country reached the 
number of 43,003, being an increase of 12,264 when compared with the 


the returns of 1921. 
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Other articles of trade are Horses, Donkeys, Shea butter, Kola, 
Dawa Dawa, Salt, English and Native Cloth; and these show in the 
Northern Province a distinct decline, but on the other hand in the 
Southern Province an increase: for instance the loads of Kola going 
out to the North in the Northern Province are shown as 13,538 as against 
39,883 last year; but in the Southern Province where the loads are 
checked at the ferry at Yeji, the Kola comes to 73,484 loads as against 
65,108 of last year. This evens matters up somewhat and nearly shows 
a change of route for the main volume of the trade, and the amount 
has been increased by the addition of a new Ferry at Morno, where. 
formerly trade came up and was not registered. 


9. 17,439 bags of Salt passed up river to Yapei during the year 
under review, the average for a year being 16,000, and the lowest re- 
corded 13,740. This goes to show that the Salt trade, which was reported 
to be going down, is in quite a healthy state. 


10. The increase of Motor Transport is worthy of note. In 1921, 11 
Cars, 12 Lorries and 4 Trailers were registered at the Ferry; in 1922-23 
17 Cars, 159 Lorries and 46 Trailers. 


11. With regard to the cattle trade and the drop in Kola in the 
Northern Province, it is ascribed by the District Commissioner of North- 
ern Mamprusi to the following reasons :— 


“ By far the most important factor which may have a very 
serious effect is the rate of exchange, which has induced many 
Syrians to enter this trade. 


“9. One cannot do better than illustrate by an example 
of how this exchange works. 


“10. The Syrians are fully alive to this. Their procedure 
is simple. They hand in £100 or whatever they choose to the 
French Company at Coomassie. They are given a letter of 
credit on the same Company at Mopti (the Company, of course, 
making a good commission), where they are credited with 7,860 
francs (the rate of exchange being F. 78-60). The purchase 
price of a bull at Wagadugu is 120 francs (approx.) at Wahiguya 
100 francs, at Dori 75 francs, and so decreasing in value as 
one approaches the bend of the Niger. 


“11. A Syrian, therefore, starting from Coomassie is able 
to purchase 100 head of cattle for his hundred pounds. He 
benefits by the rate of exchange. 
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‘12. The native, in whose hands the trade has hitherto been, 
does not benefit. To him a franc is still the same; and a shilling 
is worth but little more. Francs are hard to come by and the 
currency in use in the Haute Volta is chiefly British West African 
currency, shillings and francs being practically interchangeable”. 


“14, Temporarily we in the Gold Coast gain by obtaining cattle 
at a very cheap rate. One can purchase cows now from 30/- 
upwards in Navaro. But the Syrian is thereby ousting the small 
black trader, and when—as it is bound to happen—the exchanges 
are adjusted, the Syrian will leave the field and the small black 
trader will have been ruined”’. 


“17, It is undoubtedly due to the establishment of a rigorous 
customs barrier at Po where Kola has to pay 100 francs per 
donkey load, and 50 francs per head load. (N.B.—This is, of 
course, paid in shillings i.e. 100/- per donkey load and 50/- per 
head load: since francs and small French silver are very rare 
indeed). ” 


12. The prices of both English and Native Cloth have declined within 
the year in the Bawku market from 30/- a cloth to 12/- or 15/-. This 
is the largest market in the Northern Province, and people from practi- 
cally all parts of Africa are to be met there—Fantis, Ashantis, Kroos, 
Yorubas, Hausas, Tuaregs, Moors, Arabs, and even Swahilis. 


13. The Commissioner of the Lawra-Tumu District states that 
all imported goods and foodstuffs sell at a very high price, the reason 
given being that there are so many middlemen who have to make their 
profit before the articles are finally sold to the consumer. 


Agriculture. 


14. The harvest in the Southern Province was better than in 1921, 
but not good; there was a great shortage of Guinea Corn some months 
before the new corn came in. 


15. In the Northern Province the crops in many areas failed, and the 
later crops were far from being up to the average standard. 


16. The opinion is held by the Commissioner that the general advance 
of the desiccation noticed further up North in the Sudan has reached 
these parts, and it is only a question of time before the dense population 
of the district must move further South. 


17. A great deal of information has been obtained by the Assistant 
Superintendent of Agriculture as to the number of trees per acre on the 
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Shea butter areas. Around the triangle of main roads Tamale-Yendi— 
Yendi-Krachi—Krachi-Salaga—the trees work out at from 10 to 
213 per acre. 


18. Experimental 20 acre plots have been marked out at Yendi, 
Kulupe, Jimle, and one near Savelugu in the Southern Province, 
and others are marked out in the Western Gonja District, as well as a 
few in the Northern Province. 


19. In the Southern Province the people are adding considerably 
to the extent of their farms, as, with the advent of motor transport, 
they find that the selling of food is becoming profitable, and there is no 
doubt that this will tend to keep the farmer busier than he used to be, 
when he only sowed enough for himself ; and it will keep him from 
wanting to go South to earn money, because he can now do so in the 
way he loves best by the tilling of his own farm. 


20. Very few cattle are exported from the Protectorate, about three % 
would be a generous guess ; the cattle which come down are all born and 
bred in French Country. 


21. Some District Commissioners who have had experience with 
cattle are horrified at the lethargy displayed by the natives regarding 
the welfare of their cattle, and are continually preaching the evils of 
allowing heifers which are too young, to breed; of allowing young bulls 
torun with the herd with no attempts to prevent inbreeding ; and the 
dangers of not attending to the ticks, which at some seasons may be 
said to cover the whole beast underneath. 


22. There are Agricultural Stations at Yendi and Krachi in the 
Southern Province, and a plantation of trees at Tamale. 


23. In the Northern Province there are Stations at Gambaga and 
Wa. Large areas are being put under teak and mahogany, and in some 
cases firewood reserves are being planted. 


24. In Tamale and Yendi much use has been made of the teak poles 
for building purposes. 


25. Pigs are bred at Lawra and there is an increasing herd there of 
50 animals—there are 26 young ones—the progeny of a Berkshire boar. 


26. Wa and Lawra also keep small Government herds of cattle, 
and English fowls now thrive at nearly all stations and have been issued 
to the natives by the Veterinary Department. 


27. The acreage of Rice is gradually increasing in the Northern 
Province, but little Maize was noticed. Tobacco is a favourite crop 
and is grown extensively along river banks in the North; it appears to 
be properly cultivated, but badly cured. Ground nut planting is 
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also reported to be on the increase. Locusts in large clouds passed over 
the Kussasi District in Junuary and Febiuary, doing a lot of damage to 
the Shea butter trees. 


28. The Commissioner of the Kussasi District is much against his 
people being turned into labourers for hire, and writes :— 


“Tt is not known at the moment how it is intended to develop 
these or any other farm produce industries in the future: but 
one thing may be counted on and that is, that no system 
which would tend to convert these people from independent 
small holders into labourers on a large estate would ever be 
successful. The Kussasi is first and foremost a farmer : he is this 
by nature, training and necessity. He is also a landowner. 
Attempt to make him into a labourer for hire and he will 
lose interest and self-respect. Leave him undisturbed in his 
tiny farm over which he is lord and master and any good there is 
in him (and there is much) will be developed. In this he is no 
different from the rest of mankind. Responsibility develops 
character in other peoples—notably in ourselves ; it has no lesser 
effect on the Kussasi’’. 


° 


Industries. 


29. There are many industries in the Protectorate—Dyeing, Pot 
making, Leather working, Mat and Basket making, Salt evaporation 
at Daboya, the manufacture of Dawa Dawa and Shea butter for export 
and the local consumption. Weaving is carried on to a great extent, 
but the hand looms which were brought out do not seem to have taken 
the native fancy in the least. This is caused by the difficulty experienced 
by a man, accustomed to throw a shuttle about 6 inches through a 
wide shade, in throwing a different shaped shuttle through a warp 30 
inches broad, with possibly a narrow shade. Also the putting up of 
the warp and the use of the mill appear to be unnecessarily complicated 
to a man whose ancestors for generations were satisfied with walking 
round four sticks with the thread, and forming the leash in a most simple 
way. 


30. The Trade School have English looms, but not much success 
has attended the efforts of the Masters in teaching the art. 


31. Hoes are made, but they are so expensive that the Government 
have imported a better article at a cheaper price, which is bought at 
once. 


32. Gunpowder is also manufactured in small quantities, but of in- 
ferior quality, and is only used when trade powder is not obtainable. 
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III.—LEGISLATION. 


33. Under the new Arms and Ammunition Ordinance No. 8 of 1921 
all Dane Guns were registered during the year. 


34. Ordinance No. 1 of 1923, which was the only important one, 
defined the position of the Government with regaid to land held or 
occupied on December 31st, 1922, and defined the future procedure 
in acquiring land for the Government. 


IV.—EDUCATION. 


35. There are at present four Government Schools in the Protecto- 
rate and one Junior Trade School, besides one School run by the White 
Fathers at Navrongo. 


36. The Schools at present in being are situated at Tamale, the 
Headquarters of the Northern Territories, Gambaga, Wa and Lawra; 
the last three are in the Northern Province. 


37. The Trade School is at Yendi in Mandated Territory, and the 
Church School is at Navrongo—the Headquarters of the Northern 
Province. 


38. The attendance at Tamale is 107, eleven of these are girls: 
forty boys are in the Standards I-VII, and 56 are Infants. Only three 
boys have passed the 7th Standard. 


39. There is a certain amount of apathy displayed by the Chiefs in 
sending their children to School ; in spite of which people in Bole and 
Salaga have been clamouring for a School. The latter town has now 
been allowed one. 


40. At Wa, the District Commissioner has evolved a Boarding Estab- 
lishment for the boys under the supervision of their teachers, and this 
method has proved most successful from every point of view. The 
attendance is 60. This School has a troop of Scouts with a self support- 
ing fund. Tamale also has a troop in being. 


41. Lawra School is smaller and has an average attendance of 38. 


42. The Gambaga people are also casual about sending their 
children to School; the attendance is 30, but many of these boys come 
from Northern Mamprusi and Kussasi where no Government Schools 
exist. 


43. The Trade School at Yendi will be taking in the second relay 
of 30 boys in July, and all the buildings are ready for them. 


Mohammedan Schools are in existence in all the large Mohammedan 
centres. 
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V.—GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. 


44, The Government Institutions consist of Hospitals at Tamale, 
Wa, and Zouaragu, where Medical Officers are stationed, as well as a 
Central Prison at Headquarters, with lock-ups at each outstation. 


45, Prisoners sentenced to 6 months and over invariably do their 
sentences in Tamale Prison. 


The Schools before-mentioned are under the Education Depart- 
ment. 


VI. JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 


46. The Crime in the Northern Territories is not serious ; there were 
744 Criminal Cases in the Protectorate, and 390 cases which came under 
the Health Acts ; these latter are purely small cases of people who have 
not kept their houses in a sanitary condition, and it is misleading to put 
them down under ‘ Criminal:” 


47. In the Southern Province, the most prevalent Crime was Offences 
against Property, principally stealing. 


48. In the Northern Province, the Commissioner reports that there 
is nothing unusual in the class of crime to call for comment. 


49. The District Commissioner, Northern Mamprusi, writes :-— 


“It must be remembered that the policing of the country 
is in reality in the hands of the Natives themselves. Only occa- 
sionally does a Government servant make an arrest in the first 
instance—a condition which is bound to obtain where no police 
force exists,” 


50. This is quite true, and it is rare that a man who has committed 
a serious crime is not brought in by the people, except in the cases of 
professional thieves who are very plentiful in the Northern Province. 
It appears to be a regular trade, and a man returns to it after his release 
from prison, generally making the excuse that he can make a living in 
no other way. 


51. The Native Tribunals are reported to have been a great deter- 
rent to Grime more especially in the Lawra District where they are 
very efficient, and where the Chiefs take a great interest in the Adminis- 
tration of their Divisions. 


52. Civil Cases usually consist of domestic claims or divorce, damages 
for seduction, or debt. 
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53. Comparative Table of Crimes for the last four years :— 





Ig1g | 1920 |, 192I | 1922-23 


The number of Offences reported to 
the Police .. 587 | 616 | 498 744 
The number of Persons apprehended 
by the Police or summoned before 


the Magistrates... 587 | 616 | 498 744 
The number of Summary Convictions :— 
1. For Offences against the Person | ror | 112 84 65 
2. For Slave Dealing ae _ — — 
3. For offences against Property 
other than Praedial Larceny r6r | 155 | 145 116 
4. For Offences against Health, 
etc., Acts 2I| I5I 25 385 
5. For. Regulation of Employment 
Acts, including Acts eae 
to indentured coolies .. 2 23 26 4 
6. For Other Offences .. | 119] 87| 128 gi 
The number of Gonvictions in the | 
Superior Courts :— 
x. For Offences against the Person 9 2 6 8 
2. For Slave Dealing .. —_ — _ — 


3. For Offences against Property 


other than Praedial Laseny, 6 2 5 9 

4. For other Offences I 8 3 _— 
The number of Persons acquitted : — 

1. In the Inferior Gourts oe | 148 2B 70 54 

2. In the Superior Courts . 24 3! 6 12 

















During the year seven cases were heard by the Circuit Judge in the 
Chief Commissioner’s Court, including one held at Yendi in the British 
sphere of Togoland. 


Authority under the hand of the Chief Commissioner was vested 
in three Commissioners to try accused persons charged with offences 
against the person, which are beyond their jurisdiction. 


Five Death Sentences were passed, two of which were confirmed 
and carried out, and three commuted to penal servitude for life. Two 
accused persons on a charge of murder were discharged. 


VII.—VITAL STATISTICS. 


54. With regard to European Officials, there were 52 cases on the 
Sick List during the year as against 59 last year. Thirty-two indivi- 
duals were on the Sick List as against 43 last year. 
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The aggregate number of days on the Sick List amounted to 463, the 
average period per case 8.9 days. There were two invalided and one 
death—which was due to Bacillary Dysentery, and occurred at Wa. 
One European. cattle trader also died when passing through the 
Protectorate. 


African Officials. 


55. There were eleven cases on the Sick List as against six the pre- 
vious year. The aggregate number of days was 97; the average 
period 8.81 days per case. No invalidings and no deaths. 


Northern Territories Constabulary. 


56. Deaths—1, due to Anthrax. Admitted to Hospital 118, from 
strength at Tamale of 166 Rank and File. 


Gold Coast Regiment. 


57. The health of the Europeans is reported as good. Native Ranks 
are usually about 150 and wives 69. Number of cases admitted to Hos- 
pital 95. Number of deaths—Nil. 


Prisons. 
58. Total number of prisoners—-686. 
Number admitted to Hospital 19 (only severe cases admitted). 


Deaths—7. 
Executions—2z. 


Schools. 


59. Health reported as good; out of 106 children at Tamale and 
3 Teachers, no seroius cases of illness have occurred, 


VIIIL—POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


60. According to the Tamale Post Office records the Revenue for 
the year showed an increase of £342 5s. rod. on last year. 


Postal Orders with poundage issued, were valued at £1,892 11s. 3d. 
Money Orders with commission amounted to £507 13s. 5d. Cables 
and Telegrams to the number of 10,880 were received and transmitted. 


61. The telegraph lines suffered from forty-two interruptions during 
the year under review. 


640 Mail-bags and 78 packets were forwarded, and 1,136 Mail-bags 
with 62 packets were received. 
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62. A regular Mail Service by Lorry is maintained, except during 
the heaviest rains when bags have to be carried for some miles. All 
the Northern Mail Service is operated by carriers. 


63. There are Telegraph offices at Bole, Wa, and Gambaga where 
no Telegraph Clerks have been supplied for some years, the work being 
performed by the District Clerks who get a small remuneration for their 
services. 


IX.—RELIGION. 


64. The majority of the Natives are Pagans, with a sprinkling of 
Mohammedans, the latter being found in the large towns and trading 
centres. 


65. The number of Christians was given at the last Census as 804, 
as against 28,416 Mohammedans and 574,234 Pagans. 


66. The Mohammedans for the most part are not very strict in the 
observance of the rites of their Religion, though the minority are 
devout enough. 


67. With the exception of the Catholic Mission at Navrongo and 
Kulnaba built by the White Fathers, there are no churches of any sort 
in the Protectorate, but the Provincial Commissioner’s Court is uscd 
for purposes of worship at Tamale. 


68. There are now 422 Christian Converts and about 500 others who 
attend the Catholic Mission Churches. 


X.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
The Northern Territories Constabulary. 


69. Authorized Strength 425. Actual Strength 415 on 31st of March, 
1923. Five Officers, of whom one was retrenched at the end of the year. 


Recruits enlisted during the year 58. 
Discharges and casualties .. 54. 


The men are stationed at Headquarters with ten outstations 
where the Political Officers are ex-officio Officers-in charge of 
Detachments. 


All Stations were inspected by the Commandant and put through 
musketry by one of their officers. Arms are the S.M.L.E. Rifle with 
sword-bayonet, and 8 Vickers’ Guns. 


Six Vickers’ Gun Teams have now been trained. All Ammunition 
is now Mark VIL. 
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Discipline is good. They are drawn from 19 tribes. There is a 
Mounted Establishment of 66. 


Political. 


70. In January, the Bawku Area of Northern Mamprusi was separa- 
ted and is now being run as a District under the name of Kussasi. 


71. The Kratchi District (Mandated Area) was put under the Adminis- 
tration of the Northern Territories in September, with the exception 
of the Police and Prison which remained under the Colony until the 31st 
of March in order to save financial complications. They were relieved 
by the Northern Territories Constabulary. 


72. The relations between the people and the Administration have, 
on the whole, been good. There was a fracas between two villages 
in the Lobi Area, but the prompt action taken by the Commissioner 
soon put a stop to it, and prevented the trouble from spreading. 


Three important Chiefs died during the year. 
Prisons. 
73. Total number of prisoners committed—686, 


Escaped 7, Recaptured 7, Deaths 7. 
Average daily number 57.4. 
Average number of Warders 16.5. 
Executions 2. 


Administration. 


74. The Protectorate was administered by the Chief Commissioner 
from the commencement of the year until the 12th of March, 1923, when 
Major-Walker-Leigh, Deputy Chief Commissioner, carried on until 
the end of the year. 


75. The system inaugurated last year for permanent stations for 
Political Officers, has on the whole worked well, but some unavoidable 
transfers had to be made which rather handicapped the scheme, which, 
as time goes on, is bound to improve in its results. 


76. The Natives are now beginning to know that they will always, 
when possible, have their own man over them, which tends to give them 
confidence, as they are exceedingly shy of strangers, more especially 
in the North, and it takes some time to put any confidence in them. 


77. The Wa and Lawra Chiefs at one time were somewhat antago- 
nistic to each other; but the Commissioner reports that this state of 


affairs is not now noticeable. 
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78. The Paramount Chief of the Gonjas made an attempt recently 
to alienate some villages which were under Wa, but he has been pulled 
up, and no trouble is expected from that quarter. 


Native Affairs. 
79. Gonja Conference.—The outstanding feature of the year was 


the Conference held at Yapei in February at which the Deputy Chief 
Commissioner presided, the following being present—District Commis- 


sioner, Western Dagomba, and District Commissioner, Eastern Gonja. 





Tamale Chiefs. Bole Chiefs. Salaga Chiefs, 
Daboya Yabum Alfai 
Kawsaw Bole Panshiagu 
Busunu Gbangara Kanisi 
Yapei Kulimasa Kulupe 
Yarizori Buipe Lepo 
Sogga _ Wura 
Garananwura _— Tuluwe 

_ —_— Kanjasi 
_ —_ Debre 

— —_— Sunbung 
— _— Kakpendi 
— _— Jakubu 
_ _ Janton. 





at which the Gonja Chiefs agreed to recognize Yabum as their Para- 
mount Chief and to pay him the customary tribute. 


80. The Gonja Nation was united some 150 years ago by Jaekpa 
and the land at present occupied by the tribe conquered. Jaekpa 
appointed his sons to the chieftainships of Kombi, Daboya, Kawsaw, 
Bole, Tuluwe and Busunu. All these Divisional Chiefs then recog- 
nized Yabum as their Paramount Chief, but as time went on a gradual 
disintegration took place; Daboya, for instance, seceded some 50 years 
ago, and at the date of the Conference most of the above Chiefs claimed 
independence. 


81. The uniting of the Gonja Nation under one paramount chief 
is gratifying, but too much must not be expected during the life of 
Mahama, the present Headchief of Yabum. 


82. Various other questions affecting fishing disputes, etc., were 
brought up and are being enquired into. 
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83. The claim of the Chief of Kule to part of the revenue of the Yeji 
Ferry was disallowed. 


Roads. 


84. A great deal of work has been done during the year under review 
on the main roads under the Public Works Department. On Road 
No. 1 from Yeji to Tamale 80,000 cubic yards of earth have been put 
into the banks, and the great bank through the Yamalaga Swamp is 
75% completed. 


It is hoped that this part of the road will be finished before the rains. 


85. Two 40 feet stone bridges are under construction and one 80 feet 
trestle bridge over the Tunga Lagoon. Another bridge of 88 feet 
span with four stone piers is 50% completed over the Makongo 
River near Yeji. Work has gone on steadily on No. 2 Road to the 
North, and six new stone culverts are completed and extensive banking 
operations are going on. 


86. All the roads in the Northern Province have been kept clean 
and received the necessary attention, but it is not proposed to do much 
work on them until the main artery reaches the North, for obvious reasons. 


87. As many as twelve Cars and Lorries have passed through from 
Wagadugu in Haute Volta, down and up from Coomassie, though 
the road is not yet considered as pernament. 


88. A political road has been made from Salaga to Kratchi, which 
is motorable for the greater part of the year. 


Rest Houses. 


89. About 500 are kept up in the Protectorate and are of a better 
type in the Northern Province than in the Southern. Owing to motor 
transport in the Southern Province these houses are not so much used 
as formerly, except when Political Officers are on inspection tours. 


Ferries. 


go. There are only two ferries run by the Government. One is at 
Yeji and the other at Morno; the latter has only been in being a little 
over a year. The Ferry Tolls amounted to £3,045 7s. 67. of which 
£1,734 10s. 3d. was earned by Yeji and £1,310 17:. 3/. by Morno Ferry. 


Transport. 


gi. Up to Tamale and Kintampo the transport is hired from the 
West African Lighterage and Transport Company, and the Service has 
been, taken as a whole, good. There appears to be less breakdown 
than formerly, and Officers are not delayed at Coomassie owing to 
shortage of vehicles. 
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g2. Yendi can also be reached most of the year by Lorry, as can 
Yapei on the White Volta. 


93. In the West and North-West, and Northern parts of the Protecto- 
rate head carriage is still in vogue, and Officers use ponies. 


Public Works. 


94. All buildings in the North have been kept in repair, and a new 
Prison and Guard Room built. 


95. A new Government School was erected at Lawra. A Board- 
ing House compound was built for the boys of the Wa School. 


Excellent furniture was made at Gambaga. 


In Tamale all houses were painted and otherwise kept in repair, a new 
Bungalow was made out of the ruins of an old one, work has been started 
on new Quarters for the Europeans of the Company of the Gold Coast 
Regiment now quartered in Tamale, and four new quarters were com- 
pleted for the Northern Territories Constabulary African Clerical Staff. 


New Constabulary Lines built at Bole, and improvements made to 
the existing Bungalow. 


Extens.,e repairs and alterations were made to the Central Prison, 
the walls of the cells being raised and ventilation greatly improved. 


g6. A new Operating Theatre and a Dressing Shed was made for 
the Hospital. : 


g7. An Armoury, Store and Guard Room in one building was com- 
pleted for the Gold Coast Regiment. 


An extra well for the use of the European Bungalows was dug. 
98. The Political Department and the Public Works are still working 


in conjunction—a system inaugurated last year—and one which has 
turned out to be a great success. 





Immigration and Emigration. 


99. No figures are available, but the Commissioner of the Kussasi 
District reports that there is undoubtedly a movement among the natives 
of Fiench Territory towards the South, which he attributes to the desire 
to trade and make money. 


The same applies to the Lawra and Northern Mamprusi Districts, 
but the people are said to be inclined always to settle in the most crowded 
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areas. The French Authorities often write for the return of emi- 
grants, a task somewhat beyond the power of Commi:sioners a3 these 
people are very hard to locate. 


too. A large number of French subjects go down for work, but 
they generally come back after an absence of a few months. 


IoI. Owing to the want of population in the Southern Province 
and the crowded state of the North, an effort is being made to induce 
people from the Kassena Area to come down and ettle in a fertile country 
where the fly is not prevalent and where there is a good supply of water 
which could be improved at a small cost. The scheme is being started 
on a very small scale with the idea of getting five compounds to come 
and settle, bringing their cattle and sheep. Each family will be given 
a small sum of money to start them, and a thousand seed yams. If they 
like the change it is hoped that this small beginning may lead to better 
things later. 


The land chosen is close to the Main North road and is in a Shea 
butter country, where population is badly needed to give an impetus 
to the Shea butter industry which it is hoped to develop. 


Labour. 


ro2z. Last year 3,800 organised labourers were sent down to the 
Mines, Railways, Sisal Plantation, and the Survey, and this year again 
special efforts were made by Political Officers and Mine Recruiters to 
induce the young men to go down and see the world and incidentally 
to do some work on the various Mines in the South, thereby bringing 
back money and goods with them. 


The results were as under :— 


3,079 men went to work on the Mines 


1,275 » oon Railways 
107 » oe Surveys 
175» » ooo Sisal Plantation. 





4,636 Total Organized Labourers. 





103. There is a marked dislike on the part of the boys to work under- 
ground, which it is quite easy to understand ; but they soon get accustomed 
to it, and the majority speak well of their food and treatment. There 
is so much labour required other than Mine work, that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to keep up the supply of volunteers, 


The clearing of farms in Ashanti is one of the favourite types of 
work for people who are farmers to a man. 
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104. Road construction is now claiming a goodly supply of labour 
up here, and this is popular as the men are near their homes, and can 
always visit them if there is any necessity for them to do so. There 
is also the question of food, which is a difficult one, as the Millet and . 
Guinea Corn—which is the staple food of the Northern boys—does not 
grow in the South, where the food is of a totally different nature. The 
death-rate among the Mine labour is rather high, and appears generally 
to be the result of lung trouble ; but it is now reported that the greatest 
care is teing taken of boys as they come above ground, that bath accom- 
modation is provided at the pit head, and the greatest efforts are made 
to prevent the boys getting chilled. 


105. The paying off of returning labour gives Political Officers a great 
deal of extra work as the gangs rarely come in units, but in a straggling 
fashion; but this duty is cheerfully performed by the Commissioners, 
who take a great interest in the condition of the returning boys and 
in the various things they bring with them. 


106. Besides the organized labour mentioned, it may be said that 
large numbers of casual labour go down annually, and at one ferry this 
year 16,816 men of this class of labour were checked. 


Veterinary. 


107. Gccd work has been done this year by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, and good results have been obtained from the crossing of a Short- 
horn and Hereford Bull with the native cows. The calves show a lot 
of Lone, and it is hoped that they will grow up into fine beasts. 


108. Rinderpest has again broken out in the North and the roads 
have had to be closed to travelling cattle. It is probable there will 
be a shortage of butcher’s meat down South during the coming year 
on this account. 


1cg. A Veterinary School was opened at Headquarters on the 14th 
of September, 1922, with the object of training Students for Government 
Service in the country. 


_ 110, The School is under the direct charge of a Sikh—Mr. Gurbaksh 
Singh, the Veterinary Superintendent—who lives there. 


Suitability of Climate for Europeans and Openings 
for White Labour. 


111. It cannot be said that the climate is suited to Europeans, 
though some appear to thrive on it. 
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The Harmattan though delightful at first after the damp of the 
rain,—becomes very trying, and the eyes, nose and throat suffer from 
the continual dust, smuts and sand with which the air is charged. In- 
sects are then absent, and do not make their appearance until the early 
rains when they become a pest. 


112. There were 5 ladies in Headquarters during the year, and 
120 Europeans came through. 


There are no openings at the present time for European Labour, 

and there are not likely to be for many years to come. 
Water Supply. 

113. This is obtained from Wells, and more of these are constructed 
each year. The supply cannot be said to be bad, except in the bush 
where it is got from water holes and is very bad in the dry season. 

Meteorological Observations. 


114. The following table shows the monthly rainfall as recorded at 
Tamale during the year :— 





Temperature. Rainfall. Winds. 











Mini- 
Solar | mum | Shade! Shade} Am- |Degree} Gen- | Aver- 
Maxi-} on | Maxi-| Mini-] ount | of | eral | age 
mum. | Grass.) mum.|mum./ in | Humi-} Direc-| Force. 
inches} dity. | tion. 











1922. |———|——— |—_—_—— 
April ++ 1142.50] 54.60 | 96.13 | 74.00 | 3.00 | 61.80 | W 3.16 
May ++ |140.51| 53-77 | 92.32 172.74 | 5.59 | 67.74] W | 3.45 
June ++ |139.73| 51.90 | 89.80 | 71.40 | 4.41 | 66.43 | W | 3.40 
July «+ 1138.45 | 59.54 | 87.74 | 73-41 | 2.92 | 69.29 | WSW} 40.58 


August =... 137.38] 69.90 | 87.83 | 70.58 | 3.97 | 71.54 |WSW]| 3.67 
September 136.40] 65.03 | 87.16 | 70.56 | 12.72 | 75.76 | W 3.23 
October .. |138.64] 62.77 | 89.61 | 70.48 | 2.52 | 69.45 | W 2.80 
November.. |140.40| 54.80 | 95.26 | 71.60 | 1.12 |52.56| W 3.03 
December .. |139.51| 48.54 | 96.09 j 67.93 | Nil | 48.67 | W 2.41 

1923. 
January .. | — _ _ _ ee aes _ 
February .. |142.67] 50.75 | 90.00 | 71.50 | Nil | 46.35 | W 3. 
March _.. |148.48]| 52.87 | 99.54 | 74.83 | 1.78 |52.48| W | 3 
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Messengers. 


115. There are young lads sent in by the Principal Chiefs to represent 
them at District Headquarters. They were originally started at Lawra 
in 1917 by the then Commissioner of the District, and they were found 
tobe such a success that they became an institution all over the Protecto- 
rate. They are sent out instead of sending Constabulary, with messages 
to their own Chiefs, and being natives of the District they succeed in 
doing their work without any friction. They are paid by the Chiefs whom 
they save many journeys. 


Boy Scouts. 

116. A full Troop at Tamale have been supplied with uniforms 
from the Troop Fund as they have no money themselves ; but they will 
eventually pay by small instalments. 

All have passed the Tenderfoot Test. 

117. Another Troop is in being at Wa, of whom 24 have already 


passed the Tenderfoot Test. They are self-supporting. Four Patrol 
Leaders have passed the Second Glass Test. 


Surveys. 


118. No Surveys have been done except the local surveys of Govern- 
ment Areas required under Ordinance. 


H. W. LEIGH, 


Acting Chief Commissioner of the 
Northern Territories. 
TAMALE, 
18TH May, 1923. 
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COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 





ANNUAL, 
No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1158 Weihaiwei. ae .. .- o 1922 
1139 Cyprus... iia tae a q . a6: 
1160 Gambia oe. on oe oe ve He a 
1161 New Hebrides... o ae “8 a .- 1921 and 1922 
1162 Nyasaland . os 


, oe si oe ais 1922 
1163 Zanzibar .. oe . = o. si 
1164 St. Helena oe a oe . = oe oe i 
1165 Sierra Leone os oe A . se o 
1166 Trinidad and Tobago 
1167 Bermuda .. 


1168 Grenada .. + . . oe on oie o or 

1169 St. Lucia .. . os nie o ms o. nis a3 
1170 Leeward Islands .. we Ati ae tes os ++ 1921-1922 
HN Fiji are coe 1922 
1172. Ceylon 7 oe o ie ae a a oe ” 

1173 Gibraltar .. on os oh oe me te oe Me 

1174 British Guiana... oe are, os es Ne 


1175 Barbados .. 
1176 Basutoland 
1177 St. Vincent oye oe . ae os ae oe oe 
1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate .. ae a a BS eo 
1179 Mauritius .. oe 

1180 Swaziland 


tee ee te 1922%1993 


1181 British Honduras ote, a os a o res 

1182 Uganda .. whe fe Bs Ah ote ae ee Ay 

1183 Federated Malay States. . ee Be an 2 oe Es 

118 Unfederated Malay States is ee aa aie An wh 

1185 State of Brunei ae ais ee Bn ae . Bs 

1186 Straits Settlements ine a ate ae tue ss ‘i 

ties Eiken Islands. . Ae ae oe es a we ey 
enya Colony and Protectorate sre ees aA we zs 
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No. 1195. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1922-23. 


The Leeward Islands form the most northerly group of the 
“Lesser Antilles” in the West Indies, and lie between 18° 27’ 
and 15° 10’. The Colony is now a Federation, comprising the five 
“ Presidencies ’’—formerly separate colonies—of Antigua, St. 
Christopher (usually called St. Kitts), with which Presidency is 
included Nevis, Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands. 

The governments of the first three Presidencies are each 
administered by an ‘‘ Administrator,” while officers in charge 
of the two smaller Presidencies of Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands have the title of ‘‘ Commissioner.’’ All the Presidencies 
form together one colony under a Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, who is resident at Antigua, the headquarters of the Colony. 
When the Governor is visiting other Presidencies the Colonial 
Secretary assumes, under a dormant commission, the office of 
Administrator of Antigua; and, similarly, when the Governor 
is away from the Colony the Colonial Secretary assumes the 
administration of the government of the whole Colony. 

Councils—There is an Executive and a Legislative Council 
for the Colony, and also separate Executive and Legislative 
Councils for each of the four larger Presidencies, the Virgin 
Islands having only an Executive Council. 

The Legislative Council of the Colony consists of nine official 
and nine elective members, three of the elective members being 
chosen by the unofficial members of the Antigua Legislative 
Council, three by those of St. Kitts, two by those of Dominica, 
and one by those of Montserrat. 


I. FINanciAL. 
Revenue. 


The aggregate revenue of the various Presidencies comprising 
the Colony of the Leeward Islands during the financial year 
1922-23 was {£250,417 18s. 6d., made up as follows :— 


s. d. 
Antigua ae i .. 76,434 19 6} 
St. Kitts-Nevis we .. 88,129 0 2} 
Dominica ee ae -» 58,315 11 10} 
Montserrat... ie aa, 9096-199 
Virgin Islands de -- 9,441 7 If 


£250,417 18 6 


showing a decrease of £10,253 in comparison with the revenue 
of the previous year. 
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Expenditure. 


The expenditure for the year 1922-23 was £272,270 12s. 63d., 
made up as follows :— 


£ s. d. 
Antigua 3 101,123 11 4 
St. Kitts-Nevis 88,015 6 7% 
Dominica 57,958 17 3 
Montserrat 17,016 10 9 
Virgin Islands 8,156 6 7 








£272,270 12 64 





showing a decrease of £31,305 in comparison with the expenditure 
of the previous year. Of the total expenditure for Antigua, 
{£13,655 was spent on loan account. 


The excess of assets over liabilities of £13,107 8s. 74d. on 
the 3lst March, 1923, was made up as follows :— 





Presidency. Assets. Liabilities. 

£ s. a. £ s. d. 

Antigua :. — 9,125 15 7 
St. Kitts-Nevis 7,600 15 0} _ 

Dominica .. oy _ 3,702 5 2 
Montserrat .. 3,742 6 2 _ 
Virgin Islands 14,592 8 2 _ 

Total .. 25,935 9 4} 12,828 0 9 

Excess of Assets .. ~~ 13,107 8 7} 

£25,935 9 4} £25,935 9 4} 





The public debt of the Colony, secured on the general revenues 
of the Presidencies, amounted to £278,240 on 31st March, 1923. 


The following table shows the amount of loans raised and the 
amounts standing to the credit of sinking funds on 31st March, 
1923 :— 


Total amount of | Amount to credit 


Presidency. loan raised. of sinking fund. 
£ £ 
Antigua a 142,890 68,723 
St. Kitts-Nevis 59,250 31,599 
Dominica 65,000 38,527 
Montserrat 11,100 5,680 
£278,240 £144,529 


(13897) We. 495/32 500 4/24 Harrow G.94 
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II. Imports, ExporTS AND SHIPPING. 
Imports. 
The total value of the imports for the Colony of the Leeward 
Islands for the year 1922 amounted to £754,359, as against 
£1,059,312 in 1921, being a decrease of £304,943. 


Exports. 
The total value of the exports for the year 1922 was £713,231, 
as against £970,694 in 1921, being a decrease of £257,463. 


Shipping. 
Total tonnage of shipping entered and cleared :— 

1921. 1922. 
Antigua... a .. 635,183 723,697 
St. Kitts-Nevis .. .. 692,342 789,421 
Dominica .. is .. 590,909 759,447 
Montserrat ae .. 332,712 388,929 
Virgin Islands... .. 15,669 15,276 


III. LEGIsLation. 
Twenty-two Federal Acts and seventy-one Presidential 
Ordinances were passed during the year 1922. 


IV. Epvucation. 
(A) Elementary. 
The number of elementary schools in the Colony during the 
year under review was 101, distributed as follows :— 


Govern- State- 


Presidency. ment. aided. Total. 

Antigua 

1.4 Barbuda } oe ar M8. 2 20 

St. Kitts ae .. 16 2 18 

2.< Nevis ss éa. AO — 10 

Anguilla ee _ 5 

3. Dominica ee so 28 3 26 

4. Montserrat aa epee 13 13 

5. Virgin Islands .. ed 9 9 

Total me ue oe 101 


The numbers enrolled and in average attendance were :— 


Whole Colony. 1921-22. 1922-23. 
Number on roll .. .. 23,277 23,591 
Average attendance -. 12,412 13,047 


The total expenditure in the primary schools, exclusive of 
salaries of the departmental officers and of establishment charges, 
was £15,094 8s. 1}d., against £14,259 11s. 2}d. in the previous 
year. 
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(B) Secondary. 
The following is a list of the secondary schools in the Colony, 
with their respective grants :— 


School. Grants. 
£ s.d. 
1. Antigua Grammar School .. -- 583 0 0 
2. Antigua Girls’ High School -» 200 0 0 
3. Dominica Grammar School .. 591 0 0 
4. St. Kitts-Nevis Grammar School.. 640 0 0 
5. Girls’ High School, St. Kitts 93 15 0 
6. Excelsior School, Nevis .. se 50 0 0 
7. Thomas Oliver Robinson Memorial 
School, Antigua ye ae 0 0 
8. Spring Gardens Female Teachers 
Training College, Antigua .. 240 0 0 


The pzimary schools in Antigua, Dominica, and St. Kitts- 
Nevis are all under direct Government control, and are managed 
by a Sub-Inspector of Schools in each Presidency. 

In Montserrat and the Virgin Islands they are, with one 
exception, denominational, and are managed by the clergy of the 
various denominations. The schools are examined annually by 
the Insp2ctor of Schools, and grants are awarded on the result 
of this examination. The pupil teacher system is in vogue, the 
p2tiod of service being three years. Studentships are awarded 
to specially selected candidates at the conclusion of their pupil 
teachership for two years to complete their training as assistant 
teachers. Those for girls are held at the Spring Gardens Female 
Teachers Training College, Antigua, and those for boys at the 
Rawie Training Institute, Codrington College, Barbados. 


V. GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. 


There is a Central Lunatic Asylum at Skerrets, Antigua, and 
two Lep2r Asylums in the Colony, one at Rat Island, Antigua, 
and the other at Fort Charles, St. Kitts. 


VI. Jupictay Statistics. 


Prisoners sentenced to six months’ imprisonment are sent to 
the Common Prison of the Leeward Islands, in Antigua, and 
imnediately before the expiration of their sentence are returned 
to the Presidencies from which they were committed. In 
1922-23 five p-isoners were transferred to the Central Prison, one 
being sent from St. Kitts-Nevis, and two each from Dominica 
and Montserrat. 

The exp2nditure on the Central Prison was £3,612 12s. 02. 
and the reczipts £1,831 13s. 52., the cost p2r head to Antigua 
boing £25 1s. 82. 

The daily average number of prisoners was 71. 

One mile prisoner died in the Hospital from natural causes. 

(13807) Az 
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Comparative table of criminal statistics for 1921-22 :— 


1921. 1922. 

Cases reported to the Police 5,882 5,085 
Number of cases brought 
before the saa 

Courts ooh . 18,679 15,626 

Summary convictions «. 12,279 9,933 
Indictments in the Superior 

Courts... 54 54 
Convictions in the Superior 

Courts... 5 32 20 


St. John’s Training School. 


The St. John’s Training School was established under the 
provisions of the Leeward Islands Act No. 4 of 1891, for the 
reformation, education and training of boys under 18 years of age. 

On the Ist April, 1922, there were 59 boys at the school. 
During the year 12 boys were received (nine from Antigua and 
three from St. Kitts-Nevis). Sixteen boys were discharged during 
the year, leaving 55 in the school on 31st March, 1923. The 
daily average was 59. The expenditure was £1,023 17s. 10d. 
and the receipts £540 Os. 5d., the cost per head to Antigua being 
£17 7s. 1d. The health of the school was good. The boys were 
employed in agricultural and garden work in addition to the 
ordinary work of the school. 


~ VII. Portce. 


The actual strength of the Force on 3lst December, 1922, 
was 6 officers and 151 non-commissioned officers and men, 
whercas the authorised establishment as provided for in the 
Estimates was 6 officers and 169 non-commissioned officers and 
men. The Force was therefore 18 men under eeeuee on 3lst 
December, 1922. 

Thirty-nine men were enlisted to fill vacancies, an increase 
of ten on the figures for the previous year. After a long period 
of stagnation in recruiting, the effect of the increases in pay and 
allowances granted to non-commissioned officers and men as 
from the Ist June, 1921, began to be felt, and candidates for the 
Force were forthcoming. More careful selection became possible, 
and for every man selected at least four were rejected on grcunds 
of medical unfitness, character, or deficiency in education or 
intelligence. 


VIII. Virat Statistics. 
The total population of the Colony, according to the Census 


of 1921, was 122,242, showing a decrease of 4,951 when ccmpared 
with the Census for 1911. 
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Antigua. 


In Antigua the estimated population on the 3lst December, 
1922, was 29,512. The number of marriages registered in the 
Presidency in 1922 was 74, as against 93 in 1921, while the 
births were 1,099, being 37:24 per thousand. The legitimate 
births were 250 and the illegitimate births 849, the percentages 
being 22-75 and 77-25 respectively. The deaths during the 
year numbered 989, which gives a death-rate of 33-51 per thou- 
sand. The deaths of children under one year, exclusive of 99 
still-births, were 246, or 24-87 per cent of the total. 

At the time of writing a Committee of Enquiry is sitting 
concerning the question of infantile mortality in the Colony. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


In respect of the Presidency of St. Kitts-Nevis, the number 
of inhabitants at the close of 1922 was estimated as follows :— 

St. Kitts 21,650, Nevis 11,854, Anguilla 4,362; the birth- 
rates being St. Kitts 39-8 per thousand, Nevis 37-5 and Anguilla 
33-2, while the death-rate for St. Kitts was 33-8 per thousand, 
for Nevis 20-4, and for Anguilla 18-3. The illegitimate birth-rate 
for St. Kitts was 30-6 per thousand, for Nevis 25-3, and for 
Anguilla 16-9, as against the legitimate birth-rate of 9-2, 12-1, 
and 16-2 for St. Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla respectively. The 
mortality of infants under one year of age is high, being 199, 
72 and 20 in St. Kitts, Nevis and Anguilla respectively. 


Dominica. 


In Dominica the estimated population at the end of 1922 
was 38,108. The births registered during the year numbered 
1,518, as against 1,456 in 1921, giving a birth-rate of 39-83 
per thousand. [Illegitimate births exceeded the legitimate by 
230 (874 as against 644), the percentage of legitimate and ille- 
gitimate births being respectively 42-44 and 57-56. The total 
number of registered deaths was 1,193, as against 1,014 in the 
previous year, while the death-rate was 31-11 per thousand. 
Of the deaths in 1922, 513 were of children under five years of age. 
There were 92 still-births during the year. 


Montserrat. 


The report on the vital statistics for Montserrat in 1922 shows 
a population of 11,957 on the 31st December, 1922; the births 
tegistered being 403, as against 364 in 1921, and showing a birth- 
tate of 34-5. The legitimate births were 130, the illegitimate 
273, the percentages being 32-3 and 67-7 respectively. The 
deaths registered were 263, as against 182 in 1921, and the 
death-rate was 21-9 per thousand, as against 15-1 per thousand 
in the previous year. 

The deaths of children under one year of age were 58, or 22 
per cent. of the total, as against 16-5 in 1921. 
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The general health of the Colony during the year was 
satisfactory, and although epidemics of Alastrim existed in 
Dominica from July, 1922, to August, 1923, and in Antigua 
from 22nd January, 1923, to 6th April, 1923, the disease was of 
a comparatively mild type, no deaths occurring in Antigua and 
only six in Dominica. Thorough vaccination took place through- 
out the whole Colony, and it is improbable that a similar invasion 
will occur for a long time to come. 


IX. METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Antigua. 

The average rainfall was taken at seventy stations. The 
average rainfall for 49 years is 44-18 inches, and the rainfall for 
1922 was 35-14 inches, or 9-04 below the average. 

The greatest rainfall in 24 hours was 2-16 inches on 15th 
September, and the lowest temperature for the year (66°) was 
registered on the 29th March, 1922. 


St. Kitts. 


The rainfall at La Guerite station was 39-74 inches for 
the year 1922. 


Dominica. 
The mean rainfall at different stations was :— 
Inches. 
14 Leeward Stations 3 .. 76°31 
3 Windward Stations oS .. 115-49 
4 Inland Stations .. ae .. 211°51 
5 Lasoye Stations .. oy «. 97-24 


X. Postar, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE SERVICES. 


British and foreign mails are conveyed by steamers of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the Quebec Steamship 
Company. The mails are conveyed between Tortola and St. 
Thomas and between Tortola and Virgin Gorda by a launch 
belonging to the Government and by private boats, as follows :— 

From Tortola to St. Thomas about four times a week. 
From Tortola to Virgin Gorda about six times a month. 


There is a fortnightly service by sailing boat between St. 
Kitts and Anguilla. 

Antigua, St. Kitts and Dominica are in telegraphic communi- 
cation with each other, the other West Indian Colonies, and 
Europe and America, by the cables of the West Indian and 
Panama Telegraph Company. 

There is no communication by telegraph with either Mont- 
serrat or the Virgin Islands. Messages can, however, be sent 
to the Virgin Islands by cable via St. Thomas. St. Kitts is in 
heliographic communication with Nevis. 
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XI. Crvi EstTaBLISHMENT. 


Mr. E. D’A. Tibbits acted as Colonial Secretary of the Leeward 
Islands from the 18th April to the 20th July, 1922, during the 
absence on leave of Lieut.-Colonel T. R. St. Johnston, C.M.G. 

Major H. W. Peebles, D.S.O., Commissioner of the Virgin 
Islands, was appointed to act as Commissioner of Montserrat 
on the 14th March, 1922, during the absence on leave of Mr. C. F. 
Condell, and was subsequently confirmed in the appointment. 

Mr. W. M. Wigley, Crown Attorney and Magistrate of District 
“C,” St. Kitts, acted as Administrator of the Presidency of 
St. Kitts-Nevis from the 18th April to the 6th August, 1922, 
during the absence on leave of Major J. A. Burdon, C.M.G. 

Mr. Robert Walter, C.M.G., Administrator of Dominica, was 
granted nine months’ leave of absence from the 12th July, 1922, 
and was subsequently appointed Administrator of St. Vincent. 

Mr. Richard Nosworthy, Treasurer of Jamaica, acted as 
Administrator of Dominica from the 12th July, 1922, to the 
19th March, 1923. 

Mr. W. P. Michelin, First Puisne Judge, acted as Chief Justice 
from the 4th December, 1922, to the 18th March, 1923, during 
the absence on leave of His Honour Sir A. K. Young, who was 
appointed Chief Justice of Fiji. 


ANTIGUA. 


During the financial year under review two Public Works 
Local Loan Ordinances were passed; Ordinance No. 15 of 
1922 to raise £20,000 for new water and road works, and also to 
purchase a building for the new Telephone Exchange; and 
Ordinance No. 4 of 1923 to raise £6,000 for additional water 
improvements, and also to refit the Government steam launch. 
These various public works were not completed during the year, 
and are still proceeding, but the ultimate benefit to the island 
will be very great indeed. 


ANTIGUA AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The weather conditions which prevailed during the year 
1922 were again most unsatisfactory owing to the continued 
drought which was one of the longest ever experienced in the 
island of Antigua, it being the third year in succession without 
heavy rains. 

As regards the sugar industry the year was one of the most 
trying planters have ever experienced. The canes were con- 
sidered the poorest Antigua could produce and the yield of sugar 
from the canes was about 10 per cent. below the average. 

Good rains were, however, experienced towards the end of 
the year and the outlook for 1923 is somewhat brighter. 
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The average rainfall for the calendar year was 41-21 inches. 

The number of tons of sugar manufactured by the Antigua 
Sugar Factory was 8,220 as compared with 8,949 tons the 
previous year, and the total receipts were £120,678, as against 
£228,388 in 1921. The total expenditure was £142,022, thus 
showing a loss of over £13,000. The average sale price for sugar 
was {16 per ton. 

The Bendals Sugar Factory also lost on the year’s working, 
the expenditure exceeding the receipts by £4,206. 

1,417 tons of sugar were made, for which the average sale 
price was {17 per ton. 

The area planted under Sea Island cotton continues to decrease 
owing to the impossibility of finding a ready market for this 
commodity. Only 396 acres were planted during the year, 
principally by peasants, several large growers having given up 
the growing of this crop. 

148,128 Ib. of onions were received by the Onions Growers’ 
Association and over 2,000 crates were exported, for which fair 
prices were realised. 


ST. KITTS-NEVIS. 
Notes by His Honour Major J. A. Burdon, C.M.G. 


The revenue for 1922-23 was £88,129, giving an increase 
over that for the previous year of £4,073 and an excess over 
the revenue estimated of £5,609. These results were due 
principally to the sale of the Tercentenary stamps and partly 
to unanticipated receipts from Income Tax and Trade Licences. 

The passage of the Ordinance imposing an Income Tax 
aroused considerable hostility. Advantage was taken of the 
presence of the Somerset House Income Tax expert, employed 
in the West Indies by the Colonial Office, to revise the Ordinance 
which has since been passed in amended form without opposition. 
The procecds during the first year of op2ration cannot be con- 
sidered satisfactory, even though higher than the estimate. No 
doubt there will be improvement as the Income Tax Commissioners 
become better acquainted with the nature of their duties. 

The expenditure amounted to £88,015, being a decrease on 
that for the previous year by £14,642, but an excess over the 
expenditure estimated of £5,840. The decrease on the previous 
year was due to general retrenchment, principally in Extra- 
ordinary Public and Sanitary Works, withdrawal of bonus to 
public officers, and reduction of cost of institutions made possible 
by reduction in prices. The excess over the estimate was due to 
expenditure authorised during the year on various services, the 
principal of which were restoration and refurnishing of old 
Government House, £1,115; additions and alterations in the 
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Alexandra and Pogson Hospitals, £971; Tercentenary exp2nses 
and costs of stamps, £861; Quarantine station, Anguilla, £248; 
Anthrax campaign, £337; and Anguilla Hurricane relief, £200. 


The Reserve Fund and Investm2nts Depreciation Fund 
remained at £7,009 and £1,250 resp2ctively during the year ; 
the remaining surplus funds increased from £6,237 on 31st March, 
1922, to £7,601 on 31st March, 1923. 

The Pub‘ic D2bt was reduced during the year from £29,702 
to £27,651. 

Taking into consideration the pzcuniary straits and depression 
which existed and the poor crops du2 to adverse weather con- 
ditions, the mzasure of recovery must b2 regarded as satisfactory 
even though won at the cost of sanitary and other progress. 
Certain impzovem2nts, however, were effected during the year, 
the principal of which were :— 


The restoration and refurnishing of Old Government 
House as a residence for His Excellency the Governor on his 
visits to the Presidency. 

The provision of long desired Nurses Quarters and Paying 
Patients’ Wards in the Alexandra Hospital, Nevis, the 
form2r of which have imp-oved the efficiency and morale 
‘of the nurses. 

The provision of a recreation ground and of a rum and 
tobacco ration (contingent on good bzhaviour) for the Leper 
Asylum. These privileges have had a marked effect on 
contentm2nt and discipline. 

A long needed important sanitary and esthetic improve- 
ment on the Basseterre sea front. 

The provision of a Quarantine Station in Anguilla to 
meet the danger of importation of smallpox from Santo 
Domingo. 


IMPORTS AND Exports. 


Tae valu2 of imports and exports during the calendar year 
1922 fell from £358,219} to £274,529, and from £377,616 to 
£182,827, resp2ctively. 

Owing to the very unfavourable weather conditions of 1921 
th: 1922 sugar crop was again far b2low the average. The total 
crop, equating syrup to muscovado, was 9,648 tons, a drop of 
941 tons on th2 figure for the p-evious year. Tne factory pro- 
duz2d 8,426 tons of crystals, an increas? of 541 tons on its output 
for 1921. 

Tae very s2rious fall in suzar p-ices, from £27 in 1921 to £16 
in 1922, is reflected in the total valu2 of sugar p-oducts exported. 
In the year under report this amounted to £155,901 as against 
£237,449 in 1921. Tno ris2 in p-iczs during 1922 came too late 
for the crop of that year. 
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The weather conditions for the crop to be. reaped in 1923 
were again very unfavourable, the average rainfall in St. Kitts 
during 1922 being only 45 inches, about 15 inches below the 
usual average. Z 

Towards the close of the year the Basseterre Sugar Factory 
extended its rail and sea haulage to deal with the whole cane crop 
of St. Kitts. Scientific methods will henceforward greatly increase 
the amount of sugar extracted frcm the cane of the northem 
estates, hitherto dealt with by obsolete processes, and will 
increase the bulk and value of the sugar export accordingly. 

The area planted in sea island cotton was reduced, owing 
to the slump in cotton prices and difficulty in marketing of 
lint, from 5,500 acres in 1921 to 3,200 acres. The weather con- 
ditions were bad for the cotton crop—in Anguilla, very bad indeed. 
The outlook for the cotton industry in that island is very glocmy. 
The export of cotton fell from 747,796 Ib., value £74,780, to 
232,877 Ib., value £19,406. The Pink Bollworm did great damage 
in the later stages of the crop. The campaign against this pest 
is stringently carried on, and with results better than had been 
anticipated. 

The Government Cotton Faim was continued, but its return 
was small owing to unfavourable weather and the Pink Bollworm. 
Valuable work was done, however, in the provision of hand- 
selected fumigated seed and in plant selection. 

The cultivation of coconuts in Nevis is steadily extending, 
and now covers between 700 and &€0 acres, about half of which 
are bearing. The number of nuts exported increased in 1922 
to 376,994, value £1,885, the average price being abcut £5 per 
1,000. New groves of coconuts were planted in Anguilla and are 
doing well, but plots suitable are tco few and tco small for this 
form of cultivation to provide a staple product for the island. 

An experiment was initiated during the year in the grcwing 
of tobacco on a ccmmercial scale. Small areas were planted on 
the Government Cotton Farm and a neighbouring estate under 
the direction of an expert obtained frcm Jamaica. The experi- 
ment gave promise of success and is being continued for another 
year. 

The cultivation of ground provisions was maintained and the 
supply was fairly plentiful 

An outbreak of anthrax occurred in Nevis during the latter 
half of the year. Quarantine and other measures were acopted 
which succeeded in confining the disease to Nevis and in bringing 
the outbreak to an end early in 1923. 

The total consumption of rum amounted to 20,193 proof 
gallons, a drop of 5,300 gallons, or 21 per cent. on the figure 
for 1921. This decrease reflects the general depression and 
fall in wages, but the amount consumed was still 818 gallcns in 
excess of the figure for 1917 in spite of the increase of 4s. per 
gallon in duty and excise which has occurred since that year. 
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No epidemic disease occurred during the year. Smallpox 
was kept out of this Presidency, and particularly out of Anguilla, 
by stringent quarantine precautions and the unceasing vigilance 
of the various port authorities. 

The birth-rate exceeded the death-rate during 1922 by 10-6 
per 1,000, an improvement on the figure for the previous year. 

The population increased by 296 despite loss by emigration. 

The decrease in the infantile mortality rate reported in 1921 
has progressed still further during 1522, the rate for the Presi- 
dency being 218 per thousand during the latter year as ccmpared 
with 304 for the former. In the Presidency as a whole the credit 
for this welccme improvement must be assigned to the successful 
work of the Midwifery Board, and, for St. Kitts in particular, 
also to the Baby Saving League working in close co-cperaticn 
with that Board. The prcof of the value of the work done by the 
Baby Saving League is the extraordinary decrease in the infantile 
mortality rate which has occurred during its two years of work 
in the two parishes, St. George and St. Anne, in which the 
greatest Infant Welfare effort has been made. In these two 
parishes the rates have fallen from 366 and 511, respectively, for 
1920, to 192 and 228 per thcusand for 1922. 

Anguilla suffered great hardship during the year, at first 
from focd shortage almost amounting to famine, the cumulative 
result of three years of drought, and during the Jast quarter 
from the effects of the hurricane of 16th Septcmber which, leaving 
the rest of the Presidency untouched, wrought great havoc in this 
outlying island. Assistance in money and kind were provided 
by the Government and most generously contributed by the 
general public of St. Kitts and Nevis. The disaster was bravely 
met by the Anguillans and their Magistrate, Dr. S. B. Jones, and 
brought out the acmirable sturdiness of character of all concerned. 


DOMINICA. 
Notes by His Honour E. C. Eliot, Esquire. 
The financial year 1922-23 started with a deficit of £4,058, 
and closed with a deficit of £3,702. 


The total revenue for the year was £58,315, being £200 over 
the estimate, and £506 over the revenue for the ycar 1921-22. 


The noticeable excesses in revenue were as follows :— 


Import duty other than alcoholic f 
liquors a ns a 535 
(Due to revision of customs tariff) 
Export duties .. ik re ee 307 
Income tax... ee Be of 432 
Sale of postage stamps oe -. 1,647 


(Due to new issues of stamps) 


Telephone and electric light receipts 267 
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The noticeable decreases were as follows :— 


Import duty on alcoholic Havers ae 609 
Excise duty .. fe 1,228 
Liquor and still licences a 465 


The falling off in these items of revenue may be to some 
extent attributed to a diminution in the local consumption of 
rum, and to the fact that the anticipated increase in the local 
manufacture of that article, through the measure of protection 
afforded by an increase in the import duty, was not materialised. 


Botanic Gardens receipts... = £297 
(Due to reduction in price of produce) 


The actual expenditure for the year was £57,958, or £215 
in excess of the estimate, and {£5,456 below the expenditure for 
the year 1921-22. 


This decrease was largely due to reduction in the expenses 
of maintenance of various departments and also to the abolition of 
temporary bonuses to Government officials. 


The value of imports fell during the year under review from 
£211,821 in 1921 to £157,784, and the value of exports fell from 
£207,783 in 1921 to £163,867 in 1922. 

This was due in the case of imports to a reduction in the 
purchasing power of the population consequent upon trade de- 
pression and to falling value of imported goods. 

In the case of exports the reduction in receipts was due to a 
falling off in the prices of produce. The effects of the ‘‘ Wither- 
tip’ disease of limes, which at the time of writing is causing 
grave concern, had not b2come2 a factor as regards the returns 
for the p2riod under review. 

The following revisions of Ordinances affecting the liquor 
trade were passed during the year :— 

No. 3 of 1922, shortly entitled ‘‘The Liquor Licence 
Acts and Ordinances, 1888 to 1922.” 

No. 10 of 1922, shortly entitled ‘‘ The Customs Import 
and Export Tariff Ordinance, 1921, Am2ndment Ordinance, 
1922, increasing the Import Duty on Rum and Bay Rum.” 

No. 11 of 1922, to increase the Excise Duty on Rum. 


It is feared that the effect of these Ordinances as revenue- 
producing measures has failed in the object in view, and action 
is now being taken to revise the tariff, excise and licences so as 
to encourage legitimate trade. 


Tue CuieEF INDUSTRY—LIME JUICE Propucts. 


The crop shipp2d during 1922 was an average one. Calculated 
as usual in barrels of a capacity of 4-55 cubic feet, the produce 
exported represented 399,297 barrels of fruit. 
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The lime crop for the past five years, calculated in barrels 
of fruit, is recorded below :—- 


1918 hs De Re om -» 318,000 
1919 Ke ae a ofa -. 402,000 
1920 “ Be ne Se -.» 369,000 
1921 +8 ae Me oi -- 516,000 
1922 oe . 400,000 


The following table, calculated on the usual basis, shows the 
disposal of the crop under the following heads :— 


Approximate 
Barrels percentage of 
Products. of fruit. total crop. 

Concentrated juice .. .. 243,333 60-9 
Raw juice we oe .. 38,237 9-6 
Fresh limes .. as ae 24,389 6-1 
Citrate of lime ae .. 85,785 21-5 
Citricacid  .. ae Ses 6,940 1-7 


Comparison with the figures of last year’s disposal of crop 
shows the following changes: the proportion shipped as con- 
centrated juice fell from 66-2 to 60°9 per cent.; and that shipped 
as raw juice rose from 2-9 to 9-6 per cent. Fresh limes showed a 
slight improvement, having risen from 4-2 to 6-1 per cent. 


Citrate of lime dropped from 26-6 to 21-5 per cent.; while 
citric acid, which now makes its first appearance in this column, 
represents 1-7 of the total crop. The small business carried on 
in pickled limes and lime juice cordial absorbed 613 barrels of 
limes only. 

The weather conditions were favourable throughout the year 
in the south districts of the island. The centre and northern parts 
were visited by a severe rainstorm on the 8th April, which 
caused some damage to cultivations and also to roads and bridges. 


The position of the lime industry during 1922 is recorded 
low :— 


Product. Quantity. Value. 
£ 

Concentrated lime juice 162,222 gallons 44,611 
Raw lime juice .. 286,782 ,, 17,924 
Lime juice cordial .. 4,226 ,, 911 
Fresh limes .. .. 24,389 barrels 23,225 
Pickled limes oe 444, 450 
Citrate of lime en 6,450 cwt. 22,575 
Citric acid crystals .. 38,864 Ib. 3,400 
Essential oil of limes. . 76,150 ,, 7,615 
Otto of limes. . se 24,267 ,, 10,305 





£131,016 
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NoTEs on Minor CULTIVATIONS. 

The subject of minor industries in Dominica was discussed 
at some length in the Progress Report for 1921-22. As it is 
unnecessary to go over this ground again it is now only intended 
briefly to refer to several matters which have come up for 
discussion during the year under review. 


Bananas. 

Both planters and peasants were keenly interested for several 
months over the possibilities of banana cultivation being taken 
up in the estates and small holdings on the leeward coast. 

Mr. Stanley, the representative of a syndicate of British 
capitalists formed, it is understcod, for the purpose of starting 
banana growing in British Guiana and in several of the West 
Indian Islands, visited Dominica in January and explained the 
views of his principals at a public meeting. After listening to 
Mr. Stanley’s proposals the meeting of planters decided to place 
the matter in the hands of a small committee for further con- 
sideration. This committee finally decided that, owing to the 
difficulties of transport in Dominica, the price offered, Is. 9d. 
per straight bunch, would not permit of a profit being made 
under present conditions, and the suggestion was advanced that 
a minimum of 2s. 6d. per straight bunch wculd be necessary 
to induce planters to enter upon an agrecment to grow and supply 
bananas over a period of five years. The syndicate was not pre- 
pared to pay this figure, and regret was expresscd that the state 
of internal transport should have operated so adversely in this 
connexion. 

During October, while the subject of banana growing was 
at its height, one of the lime nurseries at the Morne was given 
up, and an area sufficient to accommodate 200 banana plants, 
12 ft. by 12 ft. in the rows and 16 ft. by 16 ft. between the rows, 
was formed in its place in order to serve as a demonstration plot 
in case banana growing should be taken up on some scale. 
Although the weather was abnormally dry from October to April, 
the plants have done very well and a gcod deal of interest has 
been taken in the plot. 

It is not generally known locally that, in the event of this 
cultivation being undertaken at some future time with a view 
to the export of the fruit, the present methods of growing bananas 
in this country would require some alteration in procedure in 
order to permit of the production of bunches of standard size. 
Unfortunately, events in this connexion have taken such a tum 
as to exclude general public interest in banana growing for export, 
but endeavours will be made to carry on the plot for several 
years. The results will be noted, and these may be of sufficient 
interest for publication in future reports. 


Logwood Extract. 
The suggestion to utilise local supplies of logwood was 
brought forward by an experienced planter, who thought that 
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something might be done at this juncture with the considerable 
amounts of logwood in existence along the leeward coast, much 
of which has remained uncut for twenty-five years. A number 
of factories for producing this extract are operating in Jamaica, - 
but it is not easy to obtain information in respect to the 
methods in vogue. Evidently a considerable amount of power 
is required in the process of preparing logwood extract, and 
it would be difficult to provide this in Dominica without a 
considerable outlay. The matter is still under consideration. 
e 


Castor Seeds, 


Information was received from both London and New York 
to the effect that very large supplies of these seeds could be 
absorbed by the markets at moderate prices, and that the demand 
for large quantities is likely to be a lasting one. That is to say, 
this product is wanted not by the ton but by hundreds of tons. 
It would appear from the quotations now ruling that 1}d. to 1}d. 
per Ib. is the best that can be offered locally. Whether the 
peasants, who place little value on their time, would be prepared 
to grow this product for the price offered remains to be seen, 
but it is hardly likely that estates could grow and sell at this rate 
and make a profit. With some improvement in price, such as 
would allow both planter and peasant to engage in the cultivation, 
very considerable quantities of castor seed could be produced 
in this island. 


Fruit Growing. 


Dominica has already worked up a small trade in shipping 
fruits, which should, owing to the uncertainty regarding the 
future of the lime industry, now receive every possible attention 
with a view to further development. . This can only be brought 
about in a considerable way by planting fruit trees of the best 
kinds, such as Julie mangoes, high-class grapefruits and selected 
Avocado pears, while some further business might be developed 
by cultivating the small luscious oranges known locally as 
Portugals, and sweet limes, and by planting the best varieties of 
tangerines. 


_ In growing fruit for export, the question of transport, which 
1s such a serious drawback in Dominica, has to be considered. 
It may, therefore, be pointed out that all the fruit trees 
Mentioned can be grown to perfection on lands along the 
keward coast. 


The present situation in regard to fruit exports is shown 
below. Although fresh limes are mainly shipped in barrels, 
the quantity is expressed in the table as standard crates of 
‘two cubic feet capacity for the sake of uniformity. The following 
shipments were made between Ist January and 3lst October, 
1922, a period of ten months. 
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Standard crates. 





Fresh limes .. a oe i -» 49,350 
Mangoes oe oe a er -. 7,878 
Oranges te an 8 aye e's 2,334 
Grapefruits .. +s as an és 62 
Avocado pears os a an a 759 

60,383 


* 





During the same period, 2,689 bunches of bananas and 165,976 
coconuts were exported. 

It will be clear to all, at least a section of the community 
must have learned a good deal about the handling, packing and 
shipping of fruit, and further to have succeeded in establishing 
satisfactory business relations in this connexion in other countries. 
On the whole, Dominica is in a favourable position in this 
respect, and planting operations, the only way to increased 
production, can be entered upon with more confidence than is 
usual in countries in which fruit growing for export is in the 
initial stage. 


In addition to the three Ordinances referred to in the financial 
statement nine Ordinances were passed during the year, the most 
important of which was the Compulsory Vaccination Ordinance, 
the passing of which has: received full justification in the recent 
serious epidemic of Alastrim. 

This epidemic, which was first noticed in the southern end 
of the island in May, 1922, spread through all the districts of 
the island at great rapidity. The disease was of a mild type, but 
considerable difficulty was experienced in carrying out the 
necessary isolation measures owing to the mountainous nature 
of the island, and to the fact that the outbreak had gained a 
firm footing before it was discovered by the medical authorities. 

The result of this epidemic has been that the island has been 
rigidly quarantined from early in August, 1922, up to the present 
time. 


“‘Withertip ” disease of lime trees was first reported to the 
local Agricultural Department early in May, 1922, and, by the 
following October this plant disease had spread throughout 
the island. The services of a mycologist were obtained from the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture. As already stated, it is 
probable that the exports for the year under review were not 
directly affected from this cause, but it is feared that, -when the 
Report for the current year comes to be compiled, it will be. 
necessary to record its disastrous effects on the lime plantations 
throughout the Presidency. 
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MONTSERRAT. 
Notes by His Honour Major H. W. Peebles, D.S.O. 


FINANCE. 


The revenue for the financial year 1922-23 amounted to 
£18,095 18s. Od., giving an increase of {994 Os. 1d. over that of 
the previous year. : 

The expenditure was £17,015 9s. Od., as against £24,266 16s. 2d. 
for the previous year, showing a decrease of £7,251 7s. 2d. 

The excess of assets over liabilities on the 31st March, 1923, 
was {13,742 6s. 2d., made up as follows :— 

£ s. a. 
Reserve fund ae is -- 10,000 0 0 
Surplus revenue over expenditure.. 3,742 6 2 


£13,742 6 2 
The public debt of the Presidency stands at £11,000, witha 
sinking fund totalling £4,730. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIES. 


The value of imports increased from £44,899 in 1921 to 
£47,785 in 1922. 

Exports amounted to £68,350 in 1921, showing a decrease 
of £8,597 when compared with the last financial year. This was 
due to the exceptionally large cotton crop not having been 
exported in the financial year under review. 

Agricultural conditions were the best the Presidency had 
experienced for many years. Sea island cotton, the staple industry 
of the Presidency, showed an exceptionally good return. Climatic 
conditions for successful production left little to be desired, the 
crop yielding over 400,000 Ib. of lint although only one picking 
was allowed by the Agricultural Department, due to measures 
taken to prevent the spreading of the Pink Bollworm. 

During the year a Fruit and Vegetable Growers’ Co-operative 
Association was inaugurated, having for its object the handling 
and marketing of all minor fruits and vegetables grown by 
peasants and peasant proprietors. Over 110,000 Ib. of onions 
passed through the hands of the Association. New markets in 
New York and Canada were exploited, and one has reason to believe 
that good markets will be assured in the future if only co-operation 
takes place. It is interesting to note that largely due to this 
Association freight rates have been lowered. 

Considerable activity is to be noticed in the planting of fruit 
trees, minor fruits and vegetables. 

A Self-Help was started in the early part of-the year and has 
proved a great boon to the people, large quantities of needlework, 
hats and preserves have been handled at remunerative prices. 
The noted Montserrat straw hat being specially in demand. 
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GENERAL. 


A much needed new Treasury and Post Office building was 
completed during the year. 

Amongst other improvements carried out during the year 
was the erection of a War Memorial on the Bay Front, with 
a clock tower, standing in its own small ornamental garden. 

The addition of a brass band tends to liven up the social affairs 
of the Presidency. , 

Towards the end of the year a Committee to enquire into the 
revenue and exp2nditure of this Presidency was -appointed. 
The result of this enquiry pzoved that the finances of the Presi- 
dency were in a healthy condition and every care was being 
taken to nurse the resources of the Presidency, at the same time 
ensuring a policy of progress and advancement. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
Notes by His Honour C. F. Clarkson, Esquire. 


The estimated revenue for 1922-23 was £9,894, the actual 
revenue being £9,441. Considering that, owing to the abnormal 
conditions of the cotton market, the cotton crop sold amounted 
only to £240 in place of £4,394 during the higher prices and of an 
estimated sale of £2,000, the general revenue of the Presidency 
has been well maintained, 

The estimated expenditure was £8,124, the actual expenditure 
being £8,156. 

The excess of actual revenue over expenditure amounted to 
£1,285, increasing the surplus funds of the Presidency from 
£13,307 to £14,592. 

Custom duties under Head 1 amounted to £4,458 against 
an estimated amount of £4,532. 

Export duty realised £921 in place of an estimated amount 
of £1,030 owing to a fall in prices at the St. Thomas market. 

Port and Harbour dues amounted to £76, an excess of {£6 
over the estimates. 

Internal revenue from licences and taxes amounted to £1,076 
as against an estimated amount of £1,102. 

The Post Office showed an actual revenue of £2,527 against 
the estimate of £1,213; £2,506 being realised by the sale of 
postage stamps against an estimate for this item of £1,200. 

The revenue derived from agricultural produce sold amounted 
only to £284 against an estimated amount of £2,050. 

The abnormal condition of the cotton market is, as stated 
above, responsible for the small amount of revenue received under 
this head. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPoRTS. 


The total value of imports during the year amounted to 
£35,915 as against £32,562 in 1921-22, an increase of £3,353. 

The total value of exports during the year amounted to 
£12,834 as against £20,376, a continued decrease owing to the poor 
prices now obtained for export from the British Virgin Islands 
at St. Thomas. 


SHIPPING. 


The total tonnage of shipping—inwards ‘and outwards— 
during the year was 15,276 as against 14,987 during the previous 
year. 


EpDUucarTION. 


The number of schools in the Presidency in the year under 
notice was eight, distributed as follows :— 


Tortola .. 5 
Anegada " 1 
Jost Van Dykes 1 
Virgin Gorda 1 


The total number of children énvoilea's was 986, with a total 
average attendance of 708. 

There were 58 prosecutions under the Education Ordinance, 
with fines totalling £9. 

The Inspector of Schools visited the Presidency during May 
and held the usual annual examination in all schools. He again 
visited during November. During the latter part of the year 
the attendance at the schools in Tortola appears to have been 
affected by an outbreak of fever and influenza, though no schools 
were closed in consequence. 

The amount voted for education for the year was £456 19s. Od. 
The departmental expenditure was {£405 9s. 7d., as compared 
with £302 5s. 9d. for the previous year. 

The schools are all denominational. 


MEDICAL. 


The Presidency suffered from an outbreak of dengue fever 
and influenza at the end of the year, from which, however, no 
deaths resulted. 

The general health of the Presidency was good. 


AGRICULTURE. 


During the period under review the agricultural interests 
of the Presidency have faced several crises. The complete 
cessation of cotton planting in the Presidency for a one-year 
period caused by the very deplorable condition of the European 
cotton market, and further necessitated as a means of controlling 
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recent depredations of the Pink Bollworms of cotton, has been 
greatly felt in all lines of business. Again, the St. Thomas market 
for our produce was hit hard, and stock, in particular, shipped 
to St. Thomas has sold lower than in previous years. Climatic 
conditions again proved unfavourable. This is the third successive 
dry season, the rainfall for the year being 40-89 inches, and the 
effects have been to some extent cumulative. As a result of 
these conditions both exports and imports have decreased. 
The extension of the growing of fruits and vegetables can be 
said, however, to. have been well maintained during the period 
under review and, owing to the scarcity of money to purchase 
imported foodstuffs, the increased production of food crops for 
local consumption helped the domestic conditions of the Presi- 
dency immensely. In order to relieve the situation the growing 
of pure sea island cotton in the Presidency was again successfully 
resuscitated, while tobacco experiments conducted at the Experi- 
ment Station and tobacco grown on a small scale by growers are 
giving the greatest hope and encouragement for retrieving the 
commercial improvement and prosperity enjoyed in the Presidency 
in 1920-21. 


GENERAL. 


The Presidency is at present entirely dependent on St. Thomas 
as a market for its vegetables, fruit, eggs and poultry, and the 
low prices now obtainable there are seriously affecting the exports. 


Improvements. | 


The Cottage Hospital has now been completed and is greatly 
appreciated by the inhabitants. A much needed Government 
warehouse has also been erected. 

The roads and tracks have been kept in repair, but without 
the expenditure of a considerable sum they are useless for wheeled 
traffic. 


Administration. 


On the 5th April Mr. F. C. Clarkson took over the Acting 
Commissionership of the Presidency from Dr. J. Y. McFadyen. 
On the 5th January Mr. R. Hargrove assumed duty as 
Commissioner. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to his Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL. 
No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1158 Weihaiwei .. oe oe an or ar ee . 1922 
1159 Cyprus an - o . oe oe o on ” 
1160 Gambia... oe oe . i an .- . ” 
1161 New Hebrides... .- . os . oe ++ 1921 & 1922 
1162 Nyasaland .. o. oe . oe . os oe 1922 
1163 Zanzibar .. oe a . . a . i 
1164 St. Helena... oe on . 


1165 Sierra Leone o 

1166 Trinidad and Tobago... 
1167 Bermuda .. os a 
1168 Grenada .. . oo 
1169 St.Lucia .. ne a 
1170 Leeward Islands .. o. 





171 Fiji... ee 
1172 Ceylon se on 


1173 Gibraltar 7.3]! 
1174 British Guiana... 


1175 Barbados .. oe . ne + 1922-1923 
1176 Basutoland oe . o. . oe . ” 
1177 St. Vincent o . on o on . » 
1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate oe o. o o . ” 
1179 Mauritius .. . os a os oe ay . 1922 
1180 Swazjland .. o oe Se ae os oe . ei 
1181 British Honduras . a ae oe Se . . - 
1182 Uganda... o ae . o oe. . ” 
1183 Federated Malay States oe oe o. o. on ” 
1184 Unfederated Malay States oe os oe +e ” 
1185 State of Brunei .. o .- . eS . ” 
1186 Straits Settlements o . . . ” 


1187 Falkland Islands .. . 
1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate on Se ans ia i 

1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. o- oo «. 1922-1923 
1190 Jamaica .. oe oe oe oe oe oe . 

1191 Seychelles .. oe o o oe 
1192 Bahamas .. a - . oe os . oe 
1193 Somaliland a - es 1922 
1194 Northen Territories of the Gold Coast as we «+ 1922-1923 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. Colony, etc. Subject. 

83 Southern Nigeria ae 3 «. Mineral Survey, 1910. 

84 West Indies o o on +. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

85 Southern Nigeria .. ory a .. Mineral Survey, 1911. 

86 Southern Nigeria .. on . +» Mineral Survey, 1912. 

8) Ceylon... Oey ae ++ Mineral Survey. 

88 Imperial Institute | or o «+ Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 

89 Southern Nigeria.. oe a ++ Mineral Survey, 1913. 

90 St. Vincent oe -. Roads and Land Settlement. 

91 East Africa Protectorate. oa +. Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

92 Colonies—General vie oe +. Fishes of the Colonies. 

93 Pitcairn Island.. aie 23 +. Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 


Printed by H.M.8.0. Press, Harrow. 
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TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1922.* s 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


The Turks and Caicos Islands lie between 21° and 22° N. 
latitude and 71° and 72° 50’ W. longitude, at the south-east end 
of the Bahama Islands, and just below the tropic of Cancer. They 
lie about 90 miles to the north of the Dominican Republic, about 
720 miles to the south of Bermuda, and about 450 miles to the 
north-east of Jamaica. 

They consist of two groups of islands, separated by a deep- 
water channel about 22 miles wide known as the Turks Island 
passage. The Turks Islands lie to the east of the passage and the 
Caicos Islands to the west. The area of these islands is estimated 
to be about 166 square miles, but, as no thorough survey of the 
group has ever been made, this figure may be below the mark. 

The Turks Islands consist of two inhabited islands, Grand 
Turk and Salt Cay, four uninhabited islands or cays, and a large 
number of islets and rocks. A three-pointed bank or reef 
surrounds the group and offers dangers to navigation, and has 
been the cause of many shipwrecks in the past. These islands 
derived their name from a species of cactus found there by the 
early settlers, the scarlet head of which was said to resemble a 
Turkish fez. 

The Caicos Islands, which lie to the west of the channel, 
surround the Caicos Bank, a triangular shoal 58 miles long on 
its northern side and 56 miles long on its eastern and western 
sides, respectively. The northern and eastern sides of the bank 
are bounded by a chain of islands, separated from each other by 
narrow passages or channels, in many cases only a few feet deep, 
while the western edge is fringed by a series of reefs and rocks. 
The principal islands of the Caicos group are South Caicos, East 
Caicos, Middle Caicos, North Caicos, Providenciales Island, and 
West Caicos. The entire group known as the Turks and Caicos 
Islands extends for a distance of 75 miles from east to west and 
50 miles from north to south, and constitutes part of the long 
chain of low islands and banks extending from off the Florida 
coast to the Navidad Bank, lying north of the east end of the 
Dominican Republic. 





* Sketch Maps will be found in the Report for 1914, No. 846; 
[Cd. 7622-37]. 
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HIsToRICAL. 


The Turks and Caicos Islands were discovered in 1512 by 
Juan Ponce de Leon while on a voyage from Puerto Rico. These 
islands remained uninhabited, probably on account of the sterility 
of the soil and the scanty rainfall, until the year 1678, when a 
party of Bermudians arrived and established the salt raking 
industry. From that date onwards parties of Bermudians used 
to resort annually to the Turks Islands to rake salt, arriving about 
the month of March and returning to Bermuda about November, 
when the salt raking season was over. The Bermudians were 
expelled by the Spaniards in 1710 but soon returned and continued 
the salt industry with occasional interruption by attacks by the 
Spaniards. Several attempts were made by the Spaniards and 
the French to obtain possession of the islands. In the year 
1766 the King was pleased to appoint an agent, Mr. Andrew 
Seymour, “ to reside there and by his residence on the spot to 
insure the right of the island to His Majesty.” By an Order 
in Council in 1781 regulations were approved for the management 
of the salinas (salt ponds) and for the preservation of order in 
general amongst the inhabitants. In 1790 Colonel Alexander 
Murray arrived as the agent of His Majesty, and in 1799 an act 
was passed by the Bahama Legislature which placed the Turks 
and Gaicos Islands under the Bahama Government, and so they 
remained until 1848 when, in answer to a petition from the in- 
habitants, Her Majesty was pleased to grant a separate charter 
to the ‘‘ Turks Islands and the Islands and Cays commonly 
known as the Caicos Islands.” Under this charter the islands had 
an elective Legislative Council and a President administering the 
government, but this system was found burdensome in the altered 
circumstances caused by the fall in the price of salt, and in 1873 a 
petition was presented to the Queen praying for the abrogation 
of the charter. The islands were then annexed to Jamaica and 
still remain one of its dependencies. Under this new arrangement 
the government is administered by a Commissioner as chief 
executive officer, who is also President of the Legislative Board 
and Judge of the Supreme Court. 


CONSTITUTION. 


The Legislature consists of a Legislative Board comprising 
the Commissioner as President, two official members, and three 
unofficial members nominated by the Crown. The Governor of 
Jamaica has a supervising power over the local government and 
his assent to the ordinances of the Legislative Board is necessary. 
Laws passed by the Legislative Council of Jamaica which are in 
express terms made applicable to the Turks and Caicos Islands 
take effect there. The Supreme Court of Judicature of Jamaica 
has jurisdiction in matrimonial and divorce causes and has been 
constituted a Court of Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
Dependency, 
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CLIMATE, 


Although the islands are within the tropics the climate is 
not unhealthy. The severe heat in the hot months is tempered 
by the constant sea breezes. The temperature ranges from 56° 
minimum to 94° maximum. The average rainfall in the year 
1922, from observations taken at eight stations throughout the 
islands, was 16-19 inches. The maximum precipitation was 
recorded at Kew, North Caicos, measuring 22-48 inches, and the 
minimum at Salt Cay, registering 10-24 inches. The average 
annual rainfall during the five years 1917-1921 amounted to 
26-06 inches. 

It is said by the old inhabitants that 1922 was the driest 
year ever known in the islands. The drought caused much 
poverty and suffering among the people of the Caicos Islands 
through loss of crops and cattle. During the year the supply of 
rainwater stored in the public tanks at Grand Turk, Salt Cay, and 
Cockburn Harbour, South Caicos, became exhausted, and the 
Government was compelled to import drinking water from New 
York and from the Dominican Republic to be supplied to the 
public. 


GRAND TURK. 


Grand Turk, formerly known as Grand Cay, is situated on 
the eastern boundary of the Turks Island passage and is ap- 
proximately 7 miles long and 1} miles wide. It is the capital 
of the Turks and Caicos Islands and the Commissioner resides 
there. The island has a population of about 1,568, of whom 
about three-fourths are of African descent. The only settlement 
on Grand Turk is Cockburn Town, on the western side of the island, 
where almost the entire population live. The town contains the 
public buildings, including the various public offices and the 
prison ; several stores, a market, a public library and reading 
room, four churches (two Anglican, one Wesleyan, and one Baptist), 
and Masonic and other society lodges. The hospital is at the 
north end of the town and the Commissioner’s residence, 
“ Waterloo,” is situated a few miles south of the town. There is 
a local public telephone system, with 40 connections, serving the 
public and private offices, business places and private residences. 
The Government radio-telephone station connects Grand Turk 
with Salt Cay and Cockburn Harbour and also communicates 
with passing ships. There being no harbour, large vessels are 
obliged to lie at anchor nearly half a mile from the shore, and 
cargoes are conveyed between ship and shore by lighters. There 
is a lighthouse at the north-east end of the island. The elevation 
of the light is 108 feet above sea-level. This light can be seen 
15 miles off in clear weather. There is a range of low hills 
running almost the entire length of the island on the eastern side, 
the greatest elevation being about 75 feet. The island is covered 
with low, scrubby vegetation, with stunted, hardy trees scattered 
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here and there. The principal industry in Grand Turk is the 
production and export of salt, for which there is a good demand in 
the United States and Canada for meat packing and fish curing 
purposes. The salt ponds cover about 230 acres. 549,081 
bushels of salt were exported from this island in 1922. There 
were then two salt crushing mills. The number has since been 
raised to four. There are no automobiles on the island and horse- 
drawn carriages are still being used as conveyances. Cricket and 
football are played under the management of the Grand Turk 
Athletic Association and tennis is played throughout the year. 
There are several good tennis courts, the Victoria Tennis Club 
having two which are much used. 


SALT Cay. 


Salt Cay, situated about 7 miles to the south-west of Grand 
Turk, is the only other inhabited island of the Turks Islands 
group. The area is about 4 square miles. The population, 
about 370, depend almost entirely on the salt ponds, 120 acres 
in extent, for their living. In the year 1922, 562,092 bushels of 
salt were exported from this island. 


SouTH CaIcos. 


This island is situated at the south-east end of the Caicos 
Islands and it is the only island of that group in which the salt 
industry is carried on. The area is about 8 square miles and the 
salt ponds (including reservoirs) cover about 400 acres. The 
quantity of salt exported from this island in 1922 amounted to 
736,732 bushels. The population of South Caicos was 639. The 
Government is represented by a District Commissioner, who 
tesides at Cockburn Harbour (sometimes called East Harbour). 


East Calcos. 


This island, the north-eastern of the group, was formerly 
devoted to the cultivation of sisal and the production of fibre. 
The industry was abandoned in 1919, and the island is now 
uninhabited. 


MIDDLE CaIcos 


Separated by a narrow passage from East Caicos lics Middle 
Caicos or, as it is sometimes called, Grand Caicos. This island, 
the largest of the Caicos group, is 25 miles long and 12 miles 
wide. On it are situated the villages of Lorimers, Bombarra, and 
Conch Bar, with a total population of 796. The inhabitants are 
engaged in agriculture, including cotton growing. 
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NortH CaIcos. 


To the north-west of Middle Caicos lies North Caicos, an 
island about 12 miles long, with fertile soil. The principal settle- 
ments are Kew and Bottle Creek. The total population of this 
island was 1,408, mostly engaged in agriculture and fishing. 


Parrot Cay, DELLIS CAY, AND OTHERS. 


Lying to the west of Middle Caicos are several small cays, the 
principal ones being Parrot Cay and Dellis Cay. A small quantity 
of cotton is produced at Parrot Cay. 


PROVIDENCIALES OR BLUE HILts. 


Continuing the chain of islands, which in the form of a semi- 
circle encloses the eastern and western sides of the Caicos Bank, 
and to the westward of the islands just mentioned, is the island 
of Providenciales, or Blue Hills, one of the largest of the Caicos 
group. This island is 17 miles long by 12 miles wide, and contains 
a population of about 741. The principal settlements are Blue 
Hills, about the middle of the north shore; Five Cays, to the 
south-east; and The Bight, on the northern shore. On the 
southern side of Providenciales is Chalk Sound, a large creek 
extending over an area of about 9 square miles. On this island 
sponge fishing is carried on. 


WEst CaIcos. 


West Caicos, also known as Belle Isle, is situated about 12 
miles to the south-west of Providenciales. This island is about 
8 miles long and 2 miles wide. In the middle of the island is 
Lake Catherine, about 2 miles long. A large amount of money 
was spent in the past in an attempt to develop the resources of 
this island. The attempt was abandoned and the island is now 
uninhabited. 


I.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The extraordinary dry weather during the year 1922 was 
very favourable to the Dependency’s main industry, the pro- 
duction of salt by solar evaporation. On the other hand the 
drought caused great poverty and suffering amongst the 
agricultural population, principally in the Caicos Islands, by the 
destruction of their crops and cattle. 
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EMIGRATION. 


In consequence of the poverty and unemployment caused by 
the failure of the crops a great many of: the labouring classes, 
including women and children, left the islands to seek employment 
elsewhere. The high wages paid to labourers and domestic 
servants in the United States attracted many of the young men 
and women of the islands. The number of departures is unknown 
as no record is kept as regards emigration and immigration. 


Pusric HEALTH. 


The Turks and Caicos Islands are generally considered to be 
healthy, but during the year under review, owing to various 
causes, the public health was not as good as usual. The infant 
mortality was higher than in former years owing, no doubt, to the 
drought which necessitated the use of well-water for drinking 
purposes. The Government Medical Officer at Grand Turk 
reported that ‘‘ this change of the drinking water caused numerous 
cases of bowel trouble in both old and young ’”’ and expressed 
his opinion that “ this was responsible for many of the deaths 
that occurred among the young children and infants.” Alastrim, 
which had been imported from the Dominican Republic during the 
previous year, still continued to make its appearance during the 
first few months of 1922. Malaria, which is nearly always present, 
broke out in a severe form during the latter months of the year. 
Tuberculosis, which seemed to be on the decrease during previous 
years, increased to a noticeable extent during 1922. In the 
opinion of the Government Medical Officer this increase was due 
to the lack of proper food owing to the drought and also to the lack 
of proper ventilation in the houses. Children’s diseases, such as 
measles and whooping cough, were not prevalent during the year, 
nor did typhoid make its appearance. 


HosPIta.s, 


The following hospital accommodation was provided :— 

The Manning Hospital at Grand Turk .. 8 beds 

The Cottage Hospital at Cockburn Harbour 4 beds 
As regards the Manning Hospital, during the year 9 cases were 
admitted to the surgical ward for operation and 16 to the medical 
ward for treatment. The tent which had been erected in the 
hospital grounds to receive alastrim cases during the previous 
year was kept in readiness during the first part of 1922 to receive 
any new cases which might be imported. The Medical Officer 
reported that the isolation of these cases of alastrim, and other 
precautionary measures, such as vaccination and the inspection 
of all ships arriving from abroad, were no doubt instrumental 
in preventing an epidemic of this loathsome disease from invading 
these islands. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


The estimated population of the Turks and Caicos Islands at 
the close of the year 1922 was 5,711. This figure is arrived at 
by taking the actual Census count of April, 1921, and adding 
thereto the number of births and deducting therefrom the number 
of deaths registered in the intervening period up to the 3ist 
December, 1922. This estimate is divided as follows :— 





Turks Islands z a -» 1,938 
Caicos Islands vse ace me -- 3,773 
5,711 


The white population, numbering about 200, is composed 
almost entirely of the descendants of the Bermudians. During 
the year 1922, 211 births were registered, giving a birth-rate of 
37-5 per 1,000. During the same period 179 deaths were recorded, 
the death-rate being 32 per 1,000: 52 marriages were registered. 


IMPORTS AND Exports. 


The value of the imports during the year 1922 amounted to 
£47,678. The value of the goods imported from the United 
Kingdom was £4,656; from British Dominions, £3,020; and 
from foreign countries, £40,001, including £33,764, the value of 
imports from the United States. The imports consisted mainly 
of general merchandise, including food, drink and clothing. The 
customs import duties amounted to £4,750, being about 45 per 
cent. of the total public revenue. 

The exports were valued at £46,759. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom were valued at £882; to British Dominions, £19,846 ; 
and to foreign countries, £26,031. The value of the exports to 
Canada was £17,060, and to the United States, £22,377. The 
bulk of the exports consisted of salt (coarse and fishery). 
£43,467 was the value of the produce of the Dependency exported 
in 1922 and £3,292 the value of the re-exports. 


II—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The revenue of the Dependency for the year 1922 amounted 
to £10,408 and the expenditure to £11,473 ; the expenditure 
exceeding the revenue by £1,065. This excess of expenditure 
over revenue was mainly due to the expenditure incurred in 
connection with the installation of the Government radio-telephone 
system and other public works extraordinary. The balance 
sheet at the 3lst December, 1922, showed a surplus of assets over 
liabilities of £11,426 as against £12,491, the surplus at the end 
of the previous year. The Dependency has no public debt and 
direct taxation is very light. The principal sources of revenue 
were import duties and royalty on salt; the former providing 
about 45 per cent. and the latter about 26 per cent. of the total 
revenue. 
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The currency consisted of British gold and silver coins and 
currency notes issued by the Government of the Dependency, 
but gold coins were extremely scarce and seldom seen. The local 
Government paper currency in circulation amounted to £1,000 ; 
the notes being of the following denominations: five shillings, 
ten shillings, and one pound. The Government Savings Bank 
had 984 accounts open, with £16,889 on deposit, at the end of 
the year. The investments amounted to £14,483. There were 
no private banks doing business in the Dependency. 


III—ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY. 


TRADE, 


In the year 1922 there was a balance of trade against the 
Dependency of £919, that is, the value of the imports exceeded 
the value of the exports by that amount. The following table 
shows the value of the principal items of local produce exported 
during the years 1921 and 1922 :— 


1921. 1922. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 


Salt BA .. 28,171 36,621 8,450 _ 

Conchs .. .. 841 2,289 1,448 _ 

Sponges .. 2,093 1,690 _ 403 

Cotton and Cot- 1,711 1,700 — 11 
ton Seed 

Sisal... oS 946 946 _ 

Turtle Shell .: 267 166 _ 101 


The next table shows the direction of trade, as regards imports 
and exports, during the last three years :— 


United “British” Foreign 


Imports, Kingdom. Dominions. Countries. 
£ £ £ 
1920 .. 3,610 7,021 49,122 
1921 .. 4,924 5,866 45,147 
1922 .. 4,656 3,020 40,001 
Exports. 
1920... 382 20,995 25,490 
1921 .. 1,400 19,244 15,012 


1922... 882. 19,846 26,031 
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SALT. 


The demand by dealers in the United States and Canada for 
salt, the Dependency’s main product, was firm throughout the 
year 1922 and the price remained steady. Two grades of salt 
are exported from the Dependency : coarse and fishery (ground). 
The proportion of the latter is gradually increasing. The following 
table shows the destination, quantity and value of the salt 
shipments during 1922 :— 


Quantity. Value, 

Bushels. £ 
United States .. os 998, 106 18,290 
Canada .. -. 722,510 16,148 
Newfoundland . xe 28,253 638 
Jamaica 38,315 574 
St. Pierre et Miquelon. . 22,461 422 
Santo Domingo He 14,223 263 
Trinidad te a 8,873 147 
France ‘ as 5,447 136 


The extraordinary dey weather during the year was very 
favourable for the production of salt. 


SPONGES. 


The sponge industry appears to be on the decline. There is 
now only one sponging establishment remaining in the Caicos 
Islands, with headquarters at Cockburn Harbour, and the exports 
of this product are gradually falling off, probably due to the 
general decline in prices in the world markets. However, a new 
market for Caicos sponges has been found in Nassau, Bahamas, 
to which many shipments are now made. The shipments of 
sponges in the year 1922 were as follows :— 


Quantity. Value. 
£ 
United States -. 195 bales 885 
Bahamas ie -- Il cargoes 805 
Concus. 


The trade with Haiti in conchs has revived : 2,150,700, valued 
at £2,289, were shipped from the Caicos Islands to Haiti during 
the year 1922, as compared with 857,850, valued at £841, in the 
previous year. A great many of the inhabitants of the Caicos 
Islands largely depend upon the conch trade with Haiti for their 
livelihood. This trade is still greatly handicapped by the 
excessive port charges levied in Haiti. 


BAe 
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Cotton. 


During the year 1922 the exports of this product amounted 
to 18,910 lb., valued at £1,230. 14,210 Ib., valued at £860, were 
shipped to the United Kingdom, and 4,700 Ib., valued at £370, 
were exported to the United States. 87,420 Ib. of cotton seed, 
valued at £470, were shipped to Barbados. There is no doubt 
that had the extremely dry weather not damaged the crops the 
output would have been much greater. 


SHELL, 


There was a decline in the trade in turtle shell. The quantity 
exported in 1922 was 166 Ib., valued at £166, as against {261 worth 
shipped in 1921. The trade with the United States in sea-shells, 
which in former times was considerable, has now ceased entirely, 

| owing to no demand. 


| IV.—LEGISLATION. 

Only three ordinances were passed during the year 1922. 
No. 1 related to the date of the termination of the War: No. 2 
amended the pensions law; and No. 3 was the usual supple- 
mentary appropriation ordinance. 


| V.—EDUCATION. 


The sum of £700 was voted and placed at the disposal of the 
Board of Education for the maintenance of the primary schools 
. throughout the Dependency. There were nine Government 
‘elementary schools supported in this manner. The number of 
sholars whose names were enrolled was 742 and the average 
, attendance was 480. The salaries of the teachers amounted to 
1642, 
The Secondary School at Grand Turk received a grant from 
te Government of £150. The average attendance at this school 
as 32, 








VI.—METEOROLOGICAL, 


The readings taken at the Weather Bureau Station at Grand 
Turk, in latitude 21° 22’ N. and longitude 71° 27’ W., at a height 
‘111-3 feet above sea-level, were as follows :— 

Rainfall .. ae ae aa -- 16-30 in, 
Maximum temperature Kat .. 87° 
Minimum os ae se .. 60° 
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VII.—SHIPPING. . 


The number of vessels that entered at the several ports of the 
Dependency during the year 1922 was as follows :— 
British Foreign. Total. 
Steamships .. ae 3 163 166 
Sailing vessels “e 221 69 290 


224 232 456 


. The net tonnage of the sailing vessels amounted to 37,901 and 
of the steamships to 273,049. 

The undermentioned steamship companies of New York 
maintained a regular service between the Dependency and New 
York :— 

The Clyde Steamship Co. 
The Columbus Steamship Co. 
The Bull Insular Line Inc, 


VITI.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mails to and from the United Kingdom and other parts of 
the world were despatched and received via New York about 
four times a month by the steamers of the Clyde and the Columbus 
lines. The Dependency suffered from the disadvantage of being 
unable to send parcels to any other country than the United 
States, except occasionally by sailing vessel going direct to 
Jamaica. 

The Government radio-telephone service enabled messages 
to be transmitted between Grand Turk, Salt Cay and Cockburn 
Harbour and passing ships. 

The cable of the Direct West India Cable Co. Ltd. between 
Halifax and Bermuda and Jamaica touches at Grand Turk and 
connects the Dependency with other telegraphic systems of the 
world. The company supplies a News Bulletin daily for which 
the Government pays a yearly subsidy of £120. 


H E, PHILLIPS, 
Commissioner. 
Grand Turk, 
October, 1923. 
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COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL. 
Colony, etc. 

New Hebrides - a . . 
Nyasaland .. oe oe we . 
Zanzibar .. . . . 
St. Helena .. on oe . 
Sierra Leone . . . 
Trinidad and Tobago . 


Bermuda 
Grenada... - 
St.Lucia... o. 
Leeward Islands .. 
Fiji .. on o 


Ceylon oe Sad a bake o oe 
Gibraltar .. oe . a on 
British Guiana... +. on 
Barbados .. o. oe . 
Basutoland . 

St. Vincent 


Bechuanaland Protectorate en 


relating to his Majesty’s 


Year. 


+ 1921 & 1922 
1922 


1921-1922 
1922 


1923-1923 











Mauritius .. oe se Ss . aie es 1922 
Swaziland .. ar oe os . . . ” 
British Honduras o oe on on on ” 
Uganda... o. oe oe . oe . ” 
Federated Malay States om ‘ oe 5 7 i 
Unfederated Malay States m8 fy ‘ . o ” 
State of Brunei... oe oe . o ” 
Straits Settlements o ae . . . . She 
Falkland Islands .. . 3 - o - on ” 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate a oe o . 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. * a 
Jamaica .. sa oe, Be or ie! ave . 
Seychelles .. oe oe o- on . . 
Bahamas .. os . . 
Somaliland. . G on . 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast” . 
Leeward Islands .. ae oe o . oe . ” 
Naina ny 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Colony, ete. Subject. 
Southern Nigeria on . Mineral Survey, 1910. 
West Indies ae os . . Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

Southern Nigeria... i be +» Mineral Survey, 1911. 

Southern Nigeria .. ae “es Mineral Surv 1912. 

Ceylon ae ae «+ Mineral Surv 

Imperial Institute” oe o. on Oil-seeds, Oi tc. 

Southern Nigeria .. hs Mineral Survey, 1913. 

St. Vincent Roads and Land Settlement. 


East Africa Protectorate 


Colonies—General oe oe oe 
Pitcaim Island .. o. a oe 


Geology and Geography of the 
northern part cf the Protec- 
torate. 

Fishes of the Colonies. 

Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commissi 
for the Western Pacitic. 
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No. 1197. 
NIGERIA. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1923. 


1. GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTE. 


The Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria is situated on the 
northern shores of the Gulf of Guinea. It is bounded on the 
west and north by French territory and on the east by the former 
German Colony of the Cameroons. Great Britain has recently 
received a mandate over a small portion of the Cameroons (31,150 
square miles) which, for purposes of administration, has been 
placed under the Nigerian Government. The remainder of the 
Cameroons is administered by the French under a mandate, so, 
for all practical purposes, all the land frontiers of Nigeria march 
with French territory. 


2. The area of Nigeria, including the mandated area of the 
Cameroons, is approximately 367,928 square miles (Southern 
Provinces and Colony 91,894 square miles; Northern Provinces 
276,034 square miles), and it is thus larger than any British 
Dependency other than Tanganyika, India, and the self-governing 
Dominions. It is more than three times the size of the United 
Kingdom. Along the entire coast-line runs a belt, from 10 to 60 
miles in width, of dense mangrove forest and swamp intersected 
by the branches of the Niger delta, and other rivers, which are 
connected one with another by innumerable creeks, the whole 
constituting a continuous inland waterway from beyond the 
western boundary of Nigeria almost to the Cameroons. Behind 
this belt lie dense tropical forests, rich in oil-palm trees and 
valuable mahoganies. Further inland the forests become thinner 
and are succeeded by open ground covered with long grass and 
occasional clumps of trees. In‘the extreme north, where there is 
a very small rainfall and little vegetation, the desert is slowly but 
steadily encroaching. There are few mountains in the southern 
portion of Nigeria except along the eastern boundary, but north 
and east of the junction of the rivers Niger and Benue there is a 
large plateau from 2,000 to 6,000 feet in height, The country is 
well watered by rivers, especially in the south. Besides the Niger 
and Benue, which during the rainy season are navigable by 
steamers as far as Jebba and Yola respectively, there are a number 
of important rivers, of which the Cross Riveris the largest. Except 
for Lake Chad, on the extreme north-east frontier, there are no 
large lakes. 

3. The population of Nigeria according to the 1921 census 
is 18,631,442* (Southern Provinces and Colony, 8,371,459; 





* Includes population of the mandated area of the Cameroons. 
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Northern Provinces, 10,259,983), larger than that of any British 
dependency except India. There are about 4,000 Europeans 
temporarily resident in Nigeria, chiefly in the employ of the 
Government and of mercantile and mining companies. The 
country is not suited for European settlement. Of the native 
inhabitants the greater number are of pure negro race, but in 
the north there are Berber and negroid tribes. Of the former 
the Yorubas, Ibos and Benis are the most important, and of 
the latter the Fulani, the Kanuri and the Hausa-speaking tribes, 
generally called Hausas. The Yorubas occupy the south-west 
corner of Nigeria and from an early date possessed an organised 
government. The Benis are now a comparatively small tribe, 
but Benin was formerly a very powerful kingdom, and its influence 
extended over a considerable area. The Ibos are a large un- 
organised tribe who occupy most of the land east of the lower 
Niger. The Kanuri occupy Bornu, in the north-east of Nigeria, 
a kingdom which has survived for many centuries in spite of 
great vicissitudes. It was known to the Portuguese as early 
as the 15th century and to Arab geographers several centuries 
earlier. The Hausas occupy the greater portion of northern 
Nigeria, and from an early date had attained to a fairly high 
level of civilisation. At the beginning of the 19th century 
the Hausa States were conquered by the Fulani, a nomad 
people who had settled in the towns and country of Hausaland, 
and who, by their superior intelligence, had acquired great power 
and influence. The existing Hausa system of law and admini- 
stration based on the Koran was retained, but Fulani dynasties 
were established in the various states. 


4. The coast of Nigeria first became known to Europe towards 
the end of the 15th century as the result of the visits of Portuguese 
explorers. Shortly afterwards the demand for negro labour in 
the American and West Indian colonies created an immense 
trade in slaves, and for over three hundred years the west coast 
of Africa was visited in large numbers by the slave ships of all 
nations. At the beginning of the 19th century efforts were made 
to suppress the tratfic, which was declared illegal, and a British 
naval squadron was stationed on the Coast to intercept the slave 
ships. With the decline of the slave trade the traffic in palm-oil 
and other tropical products rapidly increased, and the visits of 
naval ships and, later, of the British Consul at Fernando Po 
gave to the British a considerable prestige and influence among 
the tribes inhabiting the coasts of Nigeria. In 1851 British 
support was given to an exiled King of Lagos, who, in return, 
pledged himself to abolish the slave trade in Lagos, which was at 
that time the chief slave market in West Africa. Finding himself 
powerless against the slave-dealing faction, his son ceded Lagos 
to the British in 1861, and the British Colony of Lagos came into 
being the following year. 

5. By the exertions of Mungo Park (1796-1805), Captain 
Clapperton (1822-26), Richard Lander (1826-30), Doctor Barth 
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(1850-55) and numerous other explorers, most of whom lost their 
lives in the country, the course of the Niger and the existence of 
the Fulani kingdoms in the interior had become known, and an 
attempt was made by Mr. Macgregor Laird and others to open up 
the interior to trade. In spite of the efforts of these pioneers, who 
were supported to a certain extent by the British Government and 
philanthropists eager to strangle the slave trade by legitimate 
traffic, the early efforts were not successful, owing to the heavy 
mortality among the European crews of vessels ascending the 
river. A better knowledge of conditions, and the use of quinine 
as a prophylactic against malaria, made later operations more 
successful, and before 1860 trade was established along the banks 
of the Rivers Niger and Benue. In 1879 the various British firms 
trading on these rivers were amalgamated, and in 1887 a Charter 
was granted to the amalgamated companies, which became known 
as the Royal Niger Company, Chartered & Limited. By this 
charter the Company became responsible for the government of 
the river basins and the whole of Hausaland and Bornu, but, in 
practice, their influence extended little beyond the banks of the 
rivers. 

6. The Berlin Conference of 1885 had recognised the British 
claim to a protectorate over Nigeria, and that part of the country 
which was not included within the Lagos territories or the sphere 
of the chartered company was made into a separate administration 
under Foreign Office control and became known as the Oil Rivers 
and later as the Niger Coast Protectorate. 

7. Owing to the restrictions on trade caused by artificial 
boundaries and the virtual monopoly which the Niger Company 
exercised, to the inability of the Company’s forces to restrain the 
slave-raiding propensities of the Fulani chiefs, and to foreign 
aggression on the western frontiers, it became necessary for the 
British Government to assume a more direct control over the 
country, The Company’s charter was accordingly revoked on the 
Ist January, 1900, and the northern portion of their territories 
became the Northern Nigeria Protectorate, the southern portion 
being added to the Niger Coast Protectorate and renamed the 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, both Protectorates being placed 
under Colonial Office control. 

8. In 1898 an Imperial Force, recruited locally but with 
British officers, was raised by Sir Frederick Lugard, and was later 
taken over by the Colonial Government. This force was named 
the West African Frontier Force, and the armed constabularies of 
the other West African Colonies and Protectorates were modelled 
on it. Soon after the establishment of the Northern Nigeria 
Protectorate, these troops were used to subdue the Muhammadan 
tulers of the Hausa states and Bornu, who had persistently ignored 
the British requests for the cessation of slave-raiding, and whose 
attitude was one of open hostility to an administration of whose 
power they had had no proof. As each in turn was conquered a 
new ruler was appointed who undertook to govern his country 
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according to local law and tradition, but without slave-raiding and 
the extortion and inhuman cruelties which had marked the former 
regime. British residents were stationed throughout the country 
and exercised a wholesome check on any tendency to relapse. 


9. In the south there were fewer large states, and the people 
on the whole were of a much lower standard of intelligence and 
development. On the lower reaches of the Benin river, a Jekri 
chief, named Nana, defied the Protectorate Government and dealt 
openly in slaves. He was attacked by a naval and military force 
and defeated in 1894 after severe fighting. In 1897 a peaceful 
mission to the King of Benin was massacred and another combined 
expedition was despatched : Benin was captured and was found to 
be full of the remains of human sacrifices, for which the city had 
long had an unpleasant reputation. In 1902 the Aro tribe was 
subdued. 


10. While the remainder of the country was being opened 
up the hinterland of Lagos was being added by cession to the 
territories originally ceded by the King of Lagos in 1861. In 1866 
Lagos had been included in the West African Settlements, and in 
1874 it was united with the Gold Coast Colony. It became the 
separate Colony and Protectorate of Lagos in 1886. 


11. In 1906 Lagos and Southern Nigeria were amalgamated, 
and in 1914 Northern Nigeria was included and the whole country 
became the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria. 


12. On the outbreak of war in 1914 the Nigeria Regiment 
(of the West African Frontier Force) took part in the campaign 
which resulted in the conquest of the neighbouring German 
Colony of the Cameroons, and a strong contingent of the regiment 
also fought in the East African Campaign. On the whole the 
loyalty of the chiefs and people of Nigeria throughout the War 
was very marked, but there was a somewhat serious rising in 
Egbaland in 1918 which was quickly subdued. 


II. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


13. The main political divisions of Nigeria are the Colony 
of Nigeria and two groups of Provinces known as the Northern 
and Southern Provinces which together form the Protectorate. 
The whole country is under the control of a Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief to whom the Licutenant-Governors of the 
Northern and Southern Provinces and the Administrator of the 
Colony are responsible. The Governor is assisted by an 
Executive Council consisting of a few of the senior officials. 
By Order in Council, dated the 21st of November, 1922, 
and entitled the Nigeria (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 
1922, the former bodies known as the Nigerian Council 
and the Legislative Council have been abolished and a larger 
and more representative Legislative Council has been substituted 
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for them. The new Legislative Council consists of:—The ; 
Governor, as President ; twenty-six Official Members; three | 
elected Unofficial Members representing the municipal area of ; 
Lagos and one representing the municipal area of Calabar ; and 
not more than fifteen nominated Unofficial Members. These 
fifteen are selected to include nominees of the Chambers of 
Commerce of Lagos, Port Harcourt and Kano, of the Local | 
Chamber of Mines, and of the Banking and Shipping interests, | 
together with members representing African interests in parts of - 
the Colony and the Southern Provinces of the Protectorate 
which do not return elected representatives to the Legislative 
Council. This Council will legislate only for the Colony and 
the Southern Provinces of the Protectorate, and the Governor 
will continue to Icegislate for the Northern Provinces of the Pro- - 
tectorate. The power of taxation in the Northern Provinces has 
been left with the Governor and the scope of the Legislative 
Council in financial affairs is confined to the Colony and Southem 
Provinces, except that the sanction of the Council is required for 
all expenditure out of the funds and revenues of the central 
Government which is incurred in the Northern Provinces. For 
the first time in the history of British West Africa a portion of 
the people is directly represented by persons elected by them- 
selves to the Legislative Council. 

14. The first elections for the unofficial members for Lagos 
and Calabar were held on the 20th of September, 1923, and 
aroused the keenest interest. The new Legislative Council was 
inaugurated by the Governor on the 31st of October, 1923. 

15. The Protectorate (including the mandated territory of 
the Cameroons) is divided into 23 provinces, each under the 
immediate control of a Resident. An important change in the 
Political Administration of the Northern Provinces, which has 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of State and partially undertaken 
during the year under review, is the reduction in the number of 
Provinces by the partition of the Kontagora Province between 
those of Nupe, Ilorin, and Sokoto. Simultaneously with this 
assimilation, the Birnin Gwari District of Nupe Province is being 
incorporated with the Zaria Province. The delimitation of the 
natural ethnographical boundarics between the Munshi and Ogoja 
Provinces has been completed, while that between Munshi and 
Muri has recently been undertaken, the District of Kassimbilla 
having already been transferred from the former to the latter 
Province. The boundary between the Yola and the Cameroons 
Provinces has also been delimited during the past year. 

16. In the Northern Provinces and the western portions of the 
Southern Provinces, where there are chiefs of sufficient 
influence and ability, native administrations are recognised and 
supported by Government, the details of administration being 
left almost entirely in the hands of the paramount chief and 
his officials. In other parts, however, where there is no strong 
native authority capable of governing, the rule of the Political 
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Officers is a more direct one, but even in such districts a native 
judiciary with powers limited in proportion to its ability and 
integrity is made use of with results that are increasingly 
satisfactory. In the Muhammadan Emirates of the north and, 
in the south, among the Yorubas and Benis, the general progress 
in orderly administration has been well maintained. Everywhere 
throughout these States are to be found a peaceful, diligent, pros- 
perous and thriving peasantry, tilling their fields in complete 
confidence and security, governed by their own hereditary rulers, 
and living under forms of government which are the natural 
growth of their own political genius. For the most part these 
hereditary rulers fully justify the confidence placed in them, 
but there are, of course, cases in which they do not fulfil ex- 
pectations. In those cases steps are taken to provide the people 
with rulers who can be trusted. No retrospect of the work of 
the Muhammadan Emirates of the North would be complete 
without paying a tribute to the personal efforts of the leading 
Emirs whose efficiency and increased interest in all that tends 
towards administrative progress have been amply demonstrated. 

17. The Mandates for the British Sphere of the Cameroons 
have been received and it will be possible to apply the Nigerian 
Laws almost en bloc to this area within a very short time. The 
country is being regularly toured by the political staff and the 
results of their labours are producing much information about 
many of the hitherto unknown pagan peoples who inhabit the 
mandated areas. Especially worthy of note has been the bringing 
into touch with the administration during the year of the whole 
of the primitive Daladiba pagan tribes in the Dikwa Emirate, 
adjoining the Bornu Province, with a population numbering 
upwards of 25,000, without the firing of a single shot. Some of 
these tribes were visited at a later date by the Shehu of Dikwa 
and the Resident in a motor car without any escort. 

18. In the early part of the year it was found possible to 
disp2nse with the military escort which accompanied the Political 
Officer who was engaged in bringing the lawless pagan tribes of 
the Ikerri-Egedde District of the Munshi Province under adminis- 
tration and its place has been taken by a small escort of Police. 
Minor local troubles may recur in that District, but the whole of 
this area may now be said to have been brought under effective 
administrative control. Armed escorts and patrols are still 
found necessary amongst some of the primitive hill tribes in the 
Bauchi, Nassarawa, and Munshi Provinces. The Police patrol 
of 50 Rank and File in the Mama District of the Nassarawa 
Province, which began at the end of November, 1922, was not 
finished until the middle of February, 1923. Altogether 284 
miles were covered by the patrol which achieved its objects 
without any fighting. Robbery, murder, and slave dealing had 
for long been rife in this District and, although it was inevitable 
that many of the ‘wanted’ persons should escape, yet the fact 
that two murderers and three slave dealers were brought to 
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trial, coupled with the sympathetic attitude of the political staff 
entrusted with the charge of these pagan areas, should do 
much to pacify this District. 


19. The promise of an excellent harvest and signs of a revival 
in trade have combined to facilitate the collection of direct 
taxation and the number of cases of misappropriation of public 
funds by District Chiefs and Headmen has considerably di- 
minished. Meanwhile the strong financial position of the leading 
Muhammadan Emirates is a matter for congratulation and the 
Reserves of the combined Native Treasuries of the Northern Pro- 
vinces now total nearly £900,000. Much of the Revenue of these 
Treasuries—as also a portion of their Reserves—is being devoted 
to the development of land communication schemes which have 
been pursued with considerable activity during the past twelve 
months, and in Bauchi, Ilorin, Nassarawa, Sokoto. and Kano Pro- 
vinces large expenditure is being incurred on roads and bridges. 
The greater part of the Zaria-Sokoto Road, which is rapidly 
approaching completion, has already been handed over to ‘‘ Main- 
tenance.” It is now possible to make almost a complete tour of 
all the Northern Provinces by car and—for Iccal work—motor 
transport has practically everywhere superseded slower and more 
primitive methods, 

20. The extensive well-boring operations, which were begun 
in the Bornu Province during 1922 at the expense of the Native 
Administration, have unfortunately proved unsuccessful and it 
has been reluctantly decided to abandon the work pending 
further geological investigation. It is hoped, however, that the 
valuable plant may yet be uscd with more satisfactory results 
elsewhere. 

21. Scrious consideration is being given to the possibilities 
of irrigation in the Sokoto Province, and the Native Administra- 
tion has secured the services of a European expert to investigate 
and report thereon. 

22. Encouraging news comes from Kano in connexion with 
the groundnut trade and thousands of tons are now awaiting 
railway transport to the Coast for shipment. At the present price 
the producer is able to obtain a reasonable return for his labours 
and a very vast community will be directly benefited thereby. 


23. Contagious disease of various kinds—chiefly Rinderpest 
and Pleuro-Pneumonia—continucs annually to take a very 
serious toll of the cattle in the most northerly Provinces. A 
Veterinary Laboratory is therefore in course of erection near 
Vom on the Bauchi Plateau and it is hoped that, during the 
coming year, it will be possible to undertake extensive scientific 
investigation of cattle diseases with a view to the manufacture 
of sera and vaccines for their control and ultimate prevention. 

24. For the first time for many years the European Establish- 
ment of the Police Force in the Northern Provinces has attained 
its full complement, while the numbers of the native rank and file 
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have also been kept up to strength. At the Depot Training 
School 106 recruits have been enlisted and of these 61 have passed 
out and been sent to Provincial detachments. The course of 
instruction is made as practicable as possible and includes not 
only Law, Drill and Physical Exercises, but General Knowledge, 
Traffic Regulations, Observations, Self Defence and Court Pro- 
cedure. This Depot has been very much needed for many years 
both for the progress of the Force and the proper training of the 
recruits, and it is of the greatest value ‘and assistance towards 
efficiency. Provision has also been made at the Devot for an 
advanced course of training for Sub-Instructors. 


25. A source of gratification to the Europeans in the North- 
em Provinces has been the appointment, through the Colonial 
and Continental Missionary Society, of an English Chaplain to 
the Northern Provinces. ; 


26. Abubakr, Emir of Keffi, died on the 3ist July, 1922. 
He was appointed Emir on the Ist September, 1921. He has been 
succeeded by Abdullahi. 

Ibrahim, Emir of Lapai, died on the 26th September, 1923, 
after a reign of 16 years, having been appointed in 1907. He has 
been succeeded by Aliu Ganna. 

Maazu Isa, Etsu of Pategi, died at Ladi on the 15th December. 
Throughout a reign of over twenty years, this Chief had proved 
himself a loyal supporter of the British Government. 


27. In the more backward communities cannibalism. still 
occurs and is probably more common than is realised, and cases 
of slave dealing are still to be found amongst the tribes to the 
east of the Niger. Every effort has been made to stamp out 
the traffic in slaves which breaks out sporadically between 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, but it must be some time before 
the spread of civilisation puts a definite stop to these evils. 


28. In the Hausa states and Bornu, Muhammadanism was 
established at an early date, probably during the 9th century, but 
in the forest country of the south and in the broken country of 
the Bauchi plateau paganism has survived to the present day. 
The Christian religion is making some progress among the pagan 
tribes, and, among the Yorubas, Muhammadanism is spreading 
southwards. The bulk of the pure negro tribes, however, have 
tetained their pagan beliefs, and although the vigilance of British 
officials has curtailed or stamped out the worst evils of canni- 
balism and human sacrifice, several millions of the inhabitants 
temain the victims of a barbarous and degrading fetish-religion, 
in which the juju-priest or witch-doctor exercises a baneful 
influence. 


29. Muhammadanism in Nigeria has little of the fanaticism 
that distinguishes it in other countries. The Fulani jihad, led by 
Othman dan Fodio at the beginning of the 19th century, was 
largely political in its results (if not in its origin) and the ambi- 
tious leaders of this ‘‘ holy war” did not scruple to attack the 
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rival Muslim state of Bornu. The self-styled Mahdis who have 
arisen from time to time since the establishment of the British 
Protectorate have been quickly and severely dealt with by the 
Muhammadan chiefs, and the entry of the Turks into the War 
on the side of Germany evoked only spontaneous protestations 
of loyalty to the British cause from their co-religionists in Nigeria. 
Within the last couple of years Indian missionaries of the Ahmadia 
movement have gained some adherents. 

30. One of the principal religious obstacles to the advance of 
Christianity in tropical Africa is the prevalence and popularity of 
polygamy. Among the followers of Islam this institution has, 
of course, the sanction of religion. Among the non-Muslim 
tribes it has the equally strong sanction of immemorial custom. 
In West Africa children are assets rather than liabilities, the 
daughters being easily marketable as wives at an early age and 
the sons providing an unpaid labour supply ; wives, besides their 
value as mothers, perform most of the manual labour in the home 
and on the family farms, but the custom which requires a mother 
to deny herself to her husband for the period during which she 
is nursing her child, often from two to three years, is, perhaps, 
the greatest cause of polygamy. The “ Native African Church,” 
modelled in other respects on the Church of England, but allowing 
to its members a plurality of wives, has met the difficulty of 
those who wished to adopt the Christian creed without abandoning 
one of the most cherished of their ancestral customs. 

31. In the Southern Provinces there has been no serious 
disturbance involving bloodshed during the year. Towards the 
end of 1922, however, it became necessary to take measures to 
restore law and order in the Nkanu area of the Enugu Division of 
Onitsha Province, the people in that district having got entirely 
out of hand. Native Courts had ceased to function and warrants 
of arrests for murders and other crimes could not be executed by 
Police or Court Messengers owing, not only to the passive, but in 
some cases to the active, resistance of the people of this neighbour- 
hood. The trouble was due to a controversy which had arisen 
between the descendants of the freeborn and the descendants 
of slaves. The latter had declined to continue the customary 
payments to the Chiefs for the land they were allowed to till, 
and the former were evicting them wholesale. The result was 
the situation described above. On the 8th of December, 1922, 
a police escort of an officer and 50 rank and file was detailed to 
accompany the Political Officer to restore order, hear complaints 
and adjust grievances. By February it had become evident that 
the people had adopted generally an attitude of passive resistance, 
and the Political Officer found it impossible to achieve the object 
of his mission. It also became clear that the natives regarded 
the Government as incapable of enforcing its decisions, and in order 
to disabuse their minds on this point it became necessary to 
add two platoons of troops to the police force, and convert the 
escort into a patrol. The troops arrived in the area on February 
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16th and remained there till the 14th of June. No active opposi- 
tion was experienced, and there were no casualties amongst the 
troops or natives. The general effect of the patrol has been to 
restore law and order, to lead to the re-establishment of the 
Native Courts, and to prove to the natives in this neighbourhood 
that the removal of a garrison from a particular area does not 
mean that they are to be left to their own devices. The Political 
Officers have been enabled to get into closer touch with, and 
bring together, the freeborn and the descendants of the slaves. 
It has been brought home to the former that the status of slavery 
no longer exists, and the latter have been made to realise that 
their claim for freedom is not recognised by Government as 
entitling them to deprive the descendants of the original owners 
of the soil of the customary acknowledgments that are their due. 

32. Two police escorts were also required in the Ogoja Pro- 
vince to enable the Political Officers to obtain the surrender of 
certain murderers in the Bende country, and to keep the peace 
while the settlement of the Obubra-Afumbonga land case was in 
progress. In the latter instance an effort was made to intimidate 
the police, but this was soon abandoned and the objects of both 
escorts were achieved without incident. 

33. It is satisfactory to report that the condition of the 
Abeokuta Province is now such as to justify the removal in 
February, 1924, of the troops stationed at Abeokuta. 

34. In the Benin Province the reconstruction of the Native 
Administration has been consolidated, and the system is now 
working smoothly. The Resident has commented on the loyalty 
and assistance rendered to Government by all sections of the 
African community, and the keen interest taken in the develop- 
ment of their country. 

35. About 260 labourers from the Oyo Province volunteered 
for work on certain of the Gold Coast Mines for a period of 13 
months. The recruiting of these people was controlled by the 
Nigerian Government and arrangements were made to secure pay- 
ment of a proportion of their wages on their return to Nigeria. 


36. A pleasing incident took place at Abak in the Calabar 
Province where a bronze memorial to the late Mr. G. F. Hodgson, 
District Officer, was set up in the Native Court house. The 
memorial had been suggested by the Chiefs themselves and was 
paid for by their own subscriptions. 

37. The Resident of the Cameroons Province reports that 
the mandated territory has enjoyed profound peace, and that good 
progress has been made in consolidating the Native Adminis- 
trations. Numerous detailed enquiries have been made by 
Political Officers into the customs of the various tribes living 
in their districts, and these have been embodied in a scries of 
carefully compiled Assessment reports. 

38. No further developments have taken place in connexion 
with Eshugbayi, the late Head-Chief of Lagos, but it is to be 
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feared that there are still some ill-advised persons who hope to 
secure a reconsideration of his case by agitation. 

39. It was hoped at the beginning of the year that the Mu- 
hammadan dispute was on the way to complete settlement. 
That, unfortunately, has proved not to be the case, and the recent 
death of the Lemomu Brimah has led to the appointment of 
a successor by each of the opposing tactions. It has been made 
plain to both that this is a matter which concerns only those 
Muhammadans who are resident in Lagos, and that any settlement 
that may be reached must be achieved by mutual arrangement, 
and without any interference by Government, whose sole interest 
in this regrettable dispute is the maintenance of law and order. 

40. The decision of the Full Court on the question of the 
compensation payable for the land expropriated at Apapa in 1913 
was given in April. The principal claimant in this area is the 
White Cap Chief Oluwa, who has intimated that he intends to 
appeal to the Privy Council. Government was prepared to accept 
the decision of the Full Court, and to pay those concerned at the 
rates awarded, but the majority have preferred to await the 
recommendations of the Privy Council. The decision of the Full 
Court has, however, enabled Government to arrive at a suitable 
basis for compensation in the case of the larger acquisition of 
1917. This acquisition covered an area of approximately 720 
acres. There were sixty-one claimants of whom the majority 
held plots varying in size from } of an acre to 2 acres, and 90 
per cent. of them, accounting for over 70 per cent. of the actual 
value involved, have accepted the Government valuation and 
have been paid. 

41. The Colony and Protectorate have throughout the year 
enjoyed comparative freedom on the whole, from epidemic 
diseases and from the attendant mortality that follows the pro- 
gress of an epidemic through a country. The outbreak of Cerebro- 
spinal Meningitis that prevailed in the Kontagora Province 
during 1922, recurred in the month of February, but the infection 
expended itself by March and April, tailing off with the occurrence 
of some cases at Katsina and Kano in the north, and likewise a 
few cases at Jebba in the south which formed the limit of its 
march in a southward course. The country has been particularly 
free from any severe outbreaks of Smallpox, though during the 
first six months of the year a small recrudescence of the 
disease took place in its old haunts, comprising the Okigwi and 
Enugu Districts, to which the disease was restricted. In the 
Northern Provinces, it made its presence felt along the Benue 
River in the Muri and Yola Provinces. In the Cameroons, a 
moderate outbreak of the disease occurred in the districts of 
Buea, Mamfe and Bamenda. It is of some interest to record 
that a few cases of relapsing fever occurred in Lagos mainly 
during the month of September this year. 

42. “ Health Week,” initiated in Lagos in 1922, was held for 
the second time in December, 1923. Self help being the principle, . 
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much of the organisation was left to the people themselves who 
had gained experience of its working previously. It is to be hoped 
that, as the years go by and as the people become better educated, 
more and more will interest themselves in assisting to promote the 
health of the community. A visit to the Iju Water Works was a 
real success, for over 1,000 persons availed themselves of the 
opportunity of seeing how the town water was purified. 

43. Nigeria is participating in the British Empire Exhibition 
in 1924 and an area of 19,000 superficial feet has been taken 
for the Nigerian section. The buildings, costing more than 
£20,000, take the form of a West African Walled City and consist 
of the Nigerian Pavilion, Cinema, Tea-Chalet, and Native Village. 
Space within the Pavilion has been allocated for the display of 
agricultural raw products, native industries and curios, palm-oil 
extracting machinery, and exhibits connected with the Survey, 
Mines, Colliery, Forestry, Marine, Railway, Prisons, Printing, and 
Public Works Departments and various Missions. The Native 
Village has bzen laid out in the form of Hausa and Yoruba com- 
pounds with round and rectangular thatched mud huts which 
will accommodate some fourteen craftsmen and their families. 
24,000 feet of cinematograph film, representing life and industries 
in Nigeria, have bzen taken and will bz shown daily in the Cinema 
Theatre. 


III. GOVERNMENT FINANCES. 


44. The totals of revenue and expenditure for the past five 
years are as follows :— 





Recoveriesin 
True respect of True Expenditure 
Revenue. |Loan Expen-| Expenditure.| on Loan 
diture (East-' Pe) Works. 


lern Railway). 

















£ £ £ £ 
1918... oo 4,013,987 203 3,429,183 30,591 
1919... an 4,911,470 47,959 4,352,937 176,239 
1920... pe 6,738,042 81,232 6,020,739 472,784 
Jan.-Mar., 1921 o- 1,566,748 Gare 1,431,271 243,082 
1921-22... aes 4,869,220 7,026 6,556,510 615,487 
1922-23... a 5,505,465 700 5,410,983 1,098,261 





The latest available figures are for the six months, April to 
September, 1923. The revenue and expenditure for these months 
were {2,994,873 and {2,614,280 respectively, and it will be 
observed that if the revenue for the remainder of the financial 
year is in proportion, the total for the year will exceed that of the 
previous year by some £484,000. 

45. There was an excess of assets over liabilities on the 3lst 
March, 1923, of £312,022. In addition there is a sum of 
£1,991,994, representing the amount advanced from revenue 
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up to 3lst March, 1923, for various Loan Works, which, when 
recovered, will bring the surplus Assets up to £2,304,016. The 
Public Debt at 31st March, 1923, stood at £13,609,209 and the 
Sinking Fund amounted to £810,754. A new 4 per cent. loan 
was issued in London in October, 1923, for £5,700,000 at 88 per 
cent. 


46. Separate accounts are kept by the Native Administra- 
tions, which receive a proportion, normally 50 per cent., of the 
sums collected by direct taxation. The various Native Admini- 
strations have manifested much keenness in devoting their 
surplus funds to permanent public works within their own areas. 


47. During the year, silver coin to the value of £1,349,064 
was withdrawn from circulation and £1,548,408 was shipped to 
the United Kingdom. The total amount of alloy coin in circula- 
tion is more than double the total of a year ago. A large number 
of currency notes were also withdrawn from circulation. 


IV. ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY. 


48. Trade.—The total value of the trade of Nigeria during 
the year was as follows :— 


£ 
Imports... ae ae a .» 11,457,000 
Exports .. ie ae ar ..* 11,672,000 


Total .. x .. £23,129,000 


an increase of nearly two million sterling on the trade of the 
previous year. 

The value of the transit trade (/.e. goods passing through the 
inland waters of Nigeria to and from Dahomey and other French 
Territory) was £273,000, an increase of roughly 160 per cent. 


49. Commercial imports show a very slight increase in value, 
but exports at £10,848,000 are nearly two million to the gocd. 
Specie imported amounted to approximately one and a half 
millions sterling, and exports to well over three quarters of a 
million, practically a reversion of the 1922 figures. The bulk 
of the trade was, as usual, with the United Kingdom, which 
accounted for 75 per cent. of the total, supplying €0 per cent. of 
the imports and taking 69 per cent. of the exports. The United 
States of America with 8 per cent. of the total shows a slight 
increase, and Germany with 8 per cent. shows an increase of over 
100 per cent. Of the total value of trade, 79 per cent. was 
carried in British ships, the percentages for import and export 
being the same as for 1922, viz., 87 per cent. and 72 per cent. 
respectively. 
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50. Palm produce prices showed considerable variation, 
opening fairly well in the beginning of the year and gradually 
improving up to April, when they started to fall away reaching 
their minimum in August, local prices then being palm oil £20, 
and palm kernels £10, the ton. Markets were very depressed 
during July, August, and September and little or no business was 
done during those months. From October to the end of the year 
markets showed steady improvement, palm oil finishing at 
the end of the year in the neighbourhood of £27 the ton and 
kernels at £14 to £15 the ton. The quantity of palm kernels 
shipped (223,000 tons) establishes a record, being 6,000 tons in 
excess of the previous best year, 1919. The quantity of palm 
oil shipped was slightly under 99,000 tons, and has been exceeded 
once only since 1900, 7.e., in 1919, when approximately 101,000 
tons were shipped. The market for tanned hides and skins has 
been dull, but there has been a marked expansion in the untanned 
hide and skin trade and prices have remained very steady through- 
out the year. The market for cocoa has been unusually depressed, 
the price falling as low as £14 a ton in November, although in 
the last month of the year there were signs of improvement. 
Substantial reductions in the export duties on palm oil, palm 
kernels, and groundnuts became effective as from the Ist of 
November, but it is too early to be able to give any indication of 
their effect on trade generally. 

51. Legislation —A considerable amount of legislation affect- 
ing Customs procedure and practice is at present under con- 
sideration involving inter alia a revision of (a) the Tariff (b) the 
Regulations governing the importation of spirits, and (c) the 
basis of the assessment of ad valorem duty. As regards the 
last named, the basis is to be “‘ purchase price,” except in the 
case of goods consigned by the manufacturer to his agent, when 
“current domestic value ’’ in the country of consignment will 
form the basis. 

52. Agriculture—The figures relating to all the important 
items in the exports in 1923 of Agricultural produce—palm pro- 
ducts, cocoa, groundnuts, cotton—are high. Except in the case 
of cocoa, prices have improved, especially in the later part of the 
year, The increased export of palm products is to be ascribed in 
part to this fact, and also, it may reasonably be hoped, in part to 
the general readjustment of trade to ‘“‘ post-boom ”’ conditions ; 
the same factors have had an important influcnce on the exports 
of cotton and groundnuts, though in these cases the climatic 
conditions in the producing areas must affect the figures in some 
degree: the 1922-1923 cotton season and the 1923-24 groundnut 
seasons were undoubtedly favourable ones. The export of cocoa 
during the calendar year consists of parts of two successive 
crops, in almost equal proportion. So far as can be judged the 
crop of 1922-23 was a little above, and the crop of 1923-24 a 
httle below, normal. The slight increase in the export, in spite of 
a falling price, is due to young areas coming into bearing. 
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53. In two particulars there is ground for satisfaction in 
regard to the quality of the produce. The export of American 
cotton from the Northern Provinces increased by about 1,000 
bales, and the quality of the cotton is reported by the home 
buyers to show an all-round improvement, which can only in 
part be accounted for by the favourable season. In the Katsina 
Emirate alone there was an increased purchase of nearly 2,000 
bales for export. The amount of seed-cotton actually brought 
for sale to the European firms in proportion to the seed dis- 
tributed amongst the farmers is still remarkably low; much of 
the cotton produced, however, is not only consumed locally, but 
also finds its way into French territory where there is always a 
great demand for this commodity. Thus, although the European 
markets are not at present benefiting directly to any large extent 
from Nigerian cotton, we are at least contributing annually 
more and more to the supply of the world’s demand. The 
prospects for the next season’s crop are promising, and the 
amount of seed distributed in the Northern belt shows an increase 
of 50 per cent. over that supplied in any previous year. Again, 
the quality of cocoa in the “ Ibadan area’”’ is reported to be 
improving, and this is reflected in a distinct change in the relation 

tween the Ibadan and Lagos prices. As these matters, and 
these areas, are those in which alone the Agricultural Department 
has as-yet been able to attempt “extension work”’ on any 
important scale, the improvements noted represent a response 
to that work which, in view of all the circumstances, may fairly 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

54. The native food crops in the North, which are susceptible 
in a considerable degree to the vagaries of the climate, have 
been good this year. In some of the Southern Districts the 
food crops are believed to be slightly below normal, but there 
the limits of the variation from year to year are comparatively 
small. On the whole, therefore, the year can be regarded as 
having been a prosperous one for the local farmers. 


55. Land—Under an agreement executed between the 
Imperial Government and the Royal Niger Company at the date 
of the revocation of the Charter, the latter’s successors were 
allowed to retain certain sites then occupied as trading stations. 
There are a few such sites in the Southern Provinces, too. With 
the foregoing exceptions the whole of the land in the Northern 
Provinces is native land, controlled and administered by the 
Government. Proprietary rights in land have never been recog- 
nised by native law and custom, and legislation enacted since the 
establishment of the Protectorate provides for the maintenance 
of that policy. Building and agricultural leases are granted 
by Government with conditions as to improvements and revision 
of rent. In making such revision Government is debarred by 
statute from taking into consideration any improvements made 
upon a site by the lessee, and from charging more, as rent, for 
any sites than the amount which is obtainable, as rent, for sites 
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similarly situated and of equal areas. If the rent is raised on 
revision, the lessee may appeal to the Provincial Court or to the 
Governor, who will appoint an arbitrator. If the occupier is 
dissatisfied he may surrender his lease, and the Governor may 
award such compensation for unexhausted improvements as in 
his discretion he may think fit. 


56. In the Southern Provinces native lands are not at the 
disposal and under the control of the Governor in the same way 
as in the Northern Provinces, but land may not be leased to a non- 
native except with the consent of the Governor. Large tracts 
suitable for agriculture are available, but it is essential that 
anyone who desires to cultivate rubber or any other permanent 
crop should first visit Nigeria and ascertain the actual conditions. 


V.—INVESTIGATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 


57. Forestry.—The system of exploiting timber is by selection 
fellings, subject to a minimum girth limit. The home market for 
mahogany and other furniture woods has improved slightly for 
good quality timbers. There has been a certain amount of 
exploitation of secondary timbers for local use, but up to the 
present the condition of the European timber market has not 
warranted their being exported from Nigeria. It is hoped, 
however, that the British Empire Exhibition may bring these 
lower grade timbers to the notice of merchants, and with this 
object in view logs and hand specimens of species which are 
considered suitable for building and other purposes have been 
shipped. It has also been arranged that in the Forestry Exhibit 
not only will hand specimens of the various woods be displayed, 
but a furnished board-room and bed-room constructed of local 
timbers will be shown and pamphlets relating to the uses of the 
timbers will be available for distribution. 

58. The planting season on the whole was not a favourable 
one, deficient rains and a prolonged drought resulting in a good 
many failures in the various plantations ; nevertheless the final 
percentage of successes to failures was fairly high. 

59. Progress has been made in the constitution of Forest 
Reserves in both the Northern and Southern Provinces. At the 
present time a considerable number of proposed Reserves are 
awaiting scttlement. 

60. Samples of timber sent home for the manufacturing of 
boot lasts were favourably reported on so far as their suitability 
for that purpose was concerned, but, now that the usual sources 
of commercial supply have again become available, there is no 
demand for the Nigerian product. 

61. Little or no interest has been shown in the exploitation 
of minor forest products such as rubber, fibre, etc. At one time it 
appeared that there might be a recrudescence of activity in rubber 
tapping, but these expectations were not fulfilled. 
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62. Mining —During the year there were 54 mining com- 
panies and 45 individual workers operating on tin ; two companies 
and five individuals were also prospecting for, or winning, gold. 
The average number of persons employed throughout the year 
in the mining industry was 154 Europeans and 18,165 natives, 
a satisfactory increase of over 33 per cent. in the number of 
natives working on the field in 1922. 

63. The output of tin ore from the mines was approximately 
8,374 tons, and 8,475 tons of ore were exported from Nigeria 
during the year, the value ot which is estimated to have been 
£1,190,313. The average price per ton of the metal based on the 
quarterly quotation was £195 4s. 4}d., an increase of over £37 on 
that of 1922. This increase is reflected in the output, which 
exceeds that of the previous year by 1,000 tons. Towards the 
end of the year the price of the mctal rose to well over £200 a ton, 
and the outlook is more promising than it has becn for the last 
three years. 

64. Owing to the rise in price of tin, the concessions, granted 
by Government to enable the industry to tide over the slump, 
were removed as from the Ist of April. It is very satisfactory to 
record that, largely owing to those concessions, practically all 
the companies and individuals operating in Nigeria weathered a 
period of extreme difficulty. Owing to the recovery in price, 
and the extension of the known area of tin-bearing ground, the 
industry must be regarded as in a very healthy state. 


65. The output of gold was 956 ounces, as against 745 ounces 
in 1922. But little work was done in two districts in which it 
is known that gold-bearing ground exists. One prospector won 
574 ounces, of which 450 ounces came from tributaries of the Niger 
in Kontagora Province. It is hoped that greater activity in 
prospecting for the precious metal will be shown during 1924. 

66. The output of coal from the Udi Coalfields for the year 
1923 was 170,683 tons. 

67. The main coal seam is worked by two separately ventilated 
mines, one situated at Enugu and the other in the Iva Valley. 
The average thickness of this seam has increased to four feet 
six inches and the coal is improving as the working faces advance 
from the outcrop. Each mine has its own railway sidings 
connecting with the main line which runs between Port Harcourt 
and the Benue River. Underground haulage is done by four 
main haulage gears and the ventilation is produced by mechanical 
fans. The coal is sub-bituminous in nature and of good quality. 
The volatile percentage is high. There is very little ash and the 
coal does not clinker. Specific gravity is 1-28. 

68. The investigations of the Geological Survey were con- 
tinued in both the Northern and the Southern Provinces. The 
field work on the Nassarawa and Ilorin tinficlds, on the Enugu 
coalfield, and on the Oshosun phosphates was completed during 
the season and good progress was made with the survey of the 
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eastern railway between Port Harcourt and Enugu. The collec- 
tion of material for the British Empire Exhibition entailed visits 
by officers of the Survey to various other parts of the country. A 
bulletin on the geology of the Northern Tinfields of Bauchi 
Province was published in the course of the year. 

69. Fisheries—The rivers and creeks teem with fish, and a 
large number of persons are employed in fishing, chiefly for local 
consumption. Small quantities of fish are crudely cured and 
traded with the towns distant from the river, where this form 
of food is highly prized. There is very little sea fishing. Before 
the War a steam trawler was working off Lagos, and a large 
quantity of fish of excellent quality was obtained. 

70. Water power is little used in Nigeria. In the Southern 
parts of Nigeria there is little fall in the rivers, but on the Bauchi 
Plateau there is a considerable amount of power available. 

71. Manufactures—There are no manufactures in Nigeria 
on acommercial scale. Earthenware and brassware are made for 
local use and for sale as curios. Leather is worked, and a certain 
amount of cloth is woven from locally-grown cotton. The 
produce of the country is exported almost entirely in a raw state, 
such little preparation as is necessary being done by hand. 


VI—BANKS. 

72. Banking interests are represented in Nigeria by the 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., which was established in 1894 
and now has sixteen branches and two agencies, and by the 
Colonial Bank, which extended its operations to Nigeria in 1917 
and now has eight branches. Both Banks undertake all kinds 
of banking business. 

73. Savings Banks.—A Government Savings Bank is worked 
and controlled by the Posts and Telegraphs Department. Savings 
Bank business is also transacted by the Bank of British West 
Africa and the Colonial Bank. The Government records show 
“a small increase in the number of depositors and of the sum 
deposited. 

VII.—LEGISLATION. 

74. The Loan Ordinance, 1923 (No. 1 of 1923) provided for 
the raising of a loan of £10,528,730 for the purpose of carrying 
out various public works. 

75. The Colonial Church Council (Incorporation) Ordinance, 
1923 (No. 2 of 1923) incorporated the Colonial Church Council and 
vested the Colonial Church and other Church property in the 
Council. 

76. The Trade Marks Ordinance, 1923 (No. 4 of 1923) made 
further provision for the registering of trade marks. 

77. The Immigration Restriction (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1923 (No. 6 of 1923) repealed those provisions of the Immigration 
Restriction Ordinance which related to alien missionaries and 
teachers, 
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78. The Revised Edition of the Laws Ordinance, 1923 (No. 7 
of 1923) provided for the preparation and publication of a revised 
edition of the laws of Nigeria. The revised edition was duly 
prepared in accordance with the provision of the Ordinance and 
was brought into force on the Ist November, 1923. 


79. The Lagos Diocesan Synod Ordinance, 1923 (No. 8 of 
1923) incorporated the Diocesan Synod of Lagos and repealed the 
Diocesan Synod Ordinance which had incorporated the Diocesan 
Synod of Western Equatorial Africa. 


VIII.— EDUCATION. 


80. There is in Nigeria a number of primary schools which 
have been established and are conducted by Government. These 
have for the most part attained a very fair standard of efficiency. 
In addition a large number of schools belonging to the important 
missionary societies afford a similar education on lines laid 
down in the Government Education Code. These are known as 
“ Assisted Schools,” and are regularly inspected and examined 
by officers of the Education Department. Annual grants are 
made to them from the public funds, the amount being determined 
according to the reports of Inspectors on the efficiency of the 
school, and its average attendance. 


81. There also exists a large number of schools which are 
not inspected or controlled in any way by Government. Most of 
them are connected with the several missionary bodies, and some 
are of a private venture character. Speaking generally, the 
education afforded by these schools is of little or no value, being 
carried on by teachers who have no real qualifications or com- 
petency to undertake such work. Many of the private schools 
which are of local growth and not connected with the well- 
known missionary societies, are not only valueless, but often 
detrimental to the work of education. : 


82. The demand for schools is great throughout the country. 
Most of the existing schools in Lagos and other large towns are 
overcrowded, and the supply by no means meets the demand. 
As arule parents in country districts are apathetic with regard 
to the education of their children, and decline to make any 
provision to enable them to attend school. This however, 
is slowly breaking down in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
more efficient schools. 


83. Considerable progress has been made in recent years in 
the matter of female education. There are several girls’ schools 
in Lagos and the Yoruba country, and in the Calabar and Onitsha 
districts, which are conducted by European principals. With 
one or two exceptions these schools are on the assisted list 
and under Government inspection. The majority provide 
accommodation for boarders, and are doing excellent work. 
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84. Numerous Muhammadan schools exist in which the entire 
time of the pupils is given to writing and learning portions of 
the Koran. Ina few of them the reading and writing of Hausa 
in Roman character, and arithmetic, are also taught. 


85. King’s College, Lagos, is the only Government establish- 
ment which is confined to secondary education. It has reached 
its limit of accommodation, and plans and estimates have been 
drawn up for additional class rooms, etc., and accommodation 
for boarders. It is hoped that the work will be commenced in 
1924. There are also Mission schools in Lagos, Calabar, Ibadan 
and Abeokuta, which have a secondary department in addition 
to the primary. 


86. In the southern provinces the Hope Waddell Institute, 
Calabar (United Free Church of Scotland Mission), the C.M.S. 
Training College, Oyo, the Wesleyan Training Institute, Ibadan, 
the C.M.S. Training College, Awka, and the Government schools 
at Warri and Bonny, afford facilities for training a certain number 
of residential students. They are under the direction of European 
principals and are conducted in accordance with the regulations 
laid down for the training of teachers in the education code. 
There are also two or three other training establishments belonging 
to missionary societies which are not connected with Government 
or in receipt of a grant from public funds. Evening continuation 
classes for teachers in the Lagos schools are regularly held at 
King’s College. Vacation classes in elementary agriculture for 
teachers are held in July and December at Calabar and Onitsha. 
The instruction, both theoretical and practical, is given by officers 
of the Agricultural Department, and certificates are awarded to 
those who succeed in passing the examinations. In the majority 
of the Government and assisted schools such instruction as is 
possible is given in manual and agricultural training. The Hope 
Waddell Institute, Calabar, has departments for carpentry, 
printing and tailoring. | 

87. In May, a well attended conference was held at Port 
Harcourt, including the leading representatives of nearly all the 
Missionary bodies working in the Southern Provinces, to consider 
the best means of securing a uniform standard of education. It is 
too early yet to predict the outcome of this conference, and most 
of the Missionary bodies represented have referred the conclusions 
teached by it to their home authorities. It is, however, gratifying 
to be able to record that nearly all those present appear to have 
been convinced of the necessity of some measure of agreement as 
toacommon standard of education, and that the meeting achieved 
a pleasing degree of unanimity. 

88. An event of interest is the institution by the Alake of 
Abeokuta of a Scholarship for Egba boys at King’s College. 


89. Education in the Northern Provinces is steadily gaining 
ground and every encouragement is being given to the inauguration 
of small rural schools in all Emirates. The problem of keeping 
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up an adequate staff of native Teachers is being dealt with effec- 
tively in the Katsina Training College, which the Governor 
formally opened on the 5th of March, 1922, and again visited 
during March of the vear under review. A fourth class has been 
started during the last few months, the number of pupils under- 
going the course of training having now been increased to forty. 
A notable acquisition to the knowledge and study of the Hausa 
language will be the eventual publication of an official dictionary, 
the compilation of which has been entrusted to the Reverend 
G. P. Bargery (Superintendent of Education), who has been 
specially seconded for the purpose and has already begun his task 
at Kano. 


IX.—CLIMATE. 


90. The seasons in Nigeria depend rather on the rainfall 
than on temperature. They are as a rule well defined. The 
“dry season ’’ with its attendant “‘ Harmattan ’’ commences in 
the north of the country in October, and ends in April. It is of 
shorter duration in the south, and at Lagos generally lasts from 
November to March with only intermittent “‘ Harmattan.’”’ The 
“ Harmattan ”’ is a dry north-easterly wind which brings with it a 
thick haze composed of minute particles of dust and shell. During 
the ‘‘ Harmattan ” the nights and early mornings are cold, but 
the days are very hot, and it is during this period that the 
maximum diurnal variations occur. 


91. Generally speaking, the lowest mean temperature is in 
the months of July and August, and the lowest minimum recorded 
temperature at the beginning and end of the year. The highest 
mean and maximum temperatures are, as a rule, recorded in 
March and April. In most cases the difference in range between 
the maximum and minimum temperature is greater in proportion 
to the distance of a station from the coast. 


92. At the end of the “dry season’’ numerous tornados 
herald the approach of the “rainy season.” Before a tornado 
the air is oppressively close and heavy; the tornado itself, 
which is scarcely more than a heavy squall, lasts but a short 
time and is accompanied and followed by a thunderstorm and 
rain. The “‘rainy season”’ lasts until October, with a slight 
break in August, and is followed by another short tornado season. 
In the south the prevailing wind during this season is from the 
south-west, and with it comes the rain, which is remarkably 
heavy along the coast and decreases rapidly as it travels inland. 


93. The average annual rainfall at Bonny, on the coast, is 
163 inches. (In 1921, 245 inches were registered.) At Lokoja, 
situated at the confluence of the Niger and Benue, it is 48 inches; 
and at Sokoto, in the north-west of Nigeria, it is only 25 inches. 
The average rainfall at Lagos is 72 inches. In the northern 
parts of Nigeria there is literally no rain whatever for the greater 
part of the dry season; for twelve years no rain has fallen at 
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Sokoto during the four months November to February, and over 
24 inches out of the average rainfall of 25 is recorded during the 
five months May to September. In the south the difference is 
not so marked, though the average fall at Forcados in the Niger 
Delta is 119 inches for the six months May to October out of an 
annual average of 150 inches. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS. 

94. Railways.—The Railway is divided into two divisions, 
the Western Division with its terminus at Iddo and the Eastern 
Division terminating at Port Harcourt. The Western Division 
provides a direct rail route between the port of Lagos and Kano, 
7044 miles from the coast and serves the important towns of 
Abeokuta, Ibadan, Ilorin, Minna, Kaduna and Zaria. A branch 
line of 2ft. 6 in. gauge connects Zaria with the Tin Fields of the 
Bauchi Plateau, terminating at Bukuru (143 miles). Baro on 
the Niger River is served by a line branching from the main line 
at Minna, forming an outlet for traffic at the former port (111 
miles.) 

95. A Motor Transport Service with headquarters at Ibadan 
connects the towns of Oyo, Ogbomosho, Oshogbo and Ilesha. 
From Bukuru on the Bauchi Plateau a connection is made with 
Ropp (10 miles) and Mongu (32 miles) in the one direction, and 
Jos (10 miles) in the other direction. A service is also maintained 
between Bukuru and the workings of the Ex-Lands Company, 
a distance of 27 miles. 

96. The Eastern line, running from Port Harcourt on the 
Bonny Estuary, connects with Enugu (151 miles) and serves the 
important Udi Coal Fields. This line is being extended to join up 
with the Western Division at Kakuri at a distance of 426 miles 
from Enugu. The first section of this extension, Enugu to 
Makurdi on the Benue River (141 miles), will be opened for traffic 
on the Ist April, 1924. 

97. It is proposed to construct a branch line approximately 
51 miles in length from Kagoro, a point on the extension mentioned 
in the previous paragraph, to Jos on the Bauchi Light Railway. 
This branch, if constructed, will connect Jos with the 3 ft. 6in. 
gauge and provide a direct route from the Tin Fields to Lagos and 
Port Harcourt. 

98. It is estimated that the gross earnings during 1923 
amounted to £1,507,335, and the working expenditure to 
£918,147, making the estimated net receipts {589,188 against 
Debt Charges amounting to some £769,750. The total number 
of passengers carried was approximately 1,786,814, and about 
523,961 tons of goods and minerals were handled. 

99. There are now 136 stations open for public traffic, 117 of 
which are on the Western Division and 19 on the Eastern Division, 
7 new stations have been opened during the year 1923. The 
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permanent staff of the railway includes 408 Europeans. The 
African salaried staff numbers 1,579, and 11,941 artisans and 
labourers are employed. 


100. Harbours, Rivers and Creeks.—Only maintenance work 
has been carried out on the moles and training bank at the en- 
trance to Lagos Harbour. The dredger “ The Lady Clifford” 
has been employed throughout the year dredging in the entrance 
when weather conditions permitted and on the shoal patches in 
the channels inside the harbour. The Eastern Spit has given no 
further trouble, although it has decreased little if anything in 
area. There is a tendency for shoal patches to form in the 
centre of the entrance channel between the West mole and the 
spit, but the dredger has no difficulty in keeping these under 
and the general depth in the entrance has been maintained at 
about 25 feet. The official draught for vessels entering and 
leaving the port was raised to 22 feet in October. Within the 
harbour the principal work has been the widening and deepening 
of the Apapa Crossing, on which the dredger “ Child” has been 
employed practically the whole year. It has been found that the 
tidal streams, which it had been hoped would conform to the 
direction of this new channel, do not do so, but sweep across 
the shoals in the centre of the harbour and set diagonally across 
the channel. This makes it necessary to have a wider channel 
than would otherwise be the case and dredging in this area will 
consequently be necessary for some time to come. The bucket 
dredger ‘‘ Queen Mary” during the year removed the shoals 
forbidding access to the new coal and kerosene wharf at Iddo, 
assisted in the Apapa Crossing on the patches of submerged forest 
that the ‘‘ Child ” could not handle, and in October was sent down 
to Port Harcourt for work there. All the spoil picked up by the 
“Child” and ‘Queen Mary” was pumped on shore by the 
“ Romulus ”’ at Iddo Island and behind the new coal and kerosene 
wharf, and very valuable areas have been reclaimed as the result. 


101. A complete survey of Lagos Harbour was made during 
the year and the results sent to the Admiralty for publication. 


102. As a result of reports as to the shoaling of Forcados 
Bar a rough survey of the bar was made in July. This showed 
that the channel had moved to the northward. The weather was 
bad for accurate survey work, but the rough results obtained show 
little or no actual shoaling. The buoys were relaid and the new 
channel opened. A detailed survey will be made when the bad 
weather season is over. 

103. Waterway clearing was carried out during the year 
in the Sudd Region and the Niger, Ossiomo, and Ogba Rivers. 
The launch routes throughout the country have been kept clear 
and open to navigation. 

104. The buoyage of the coast and navigable river entrances 
was taken over by the Government from Messrs. Elder Dempster 
& Company, Limited,on Ist May. Anew vessel, the ‘‘ Pathfinder,’’ 
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was purchased and arrived at Lagos on 9th May for this work, 
which has been successfully carried out. ‘The first of the automatic 
gas light and whistling buoys ordered for use off the three principal 
river mouths arrived in November and was laid off the Bonny 
Entrance before the end of the year. 


105. The Cross River transport services, which were formerly 
run by the Government, were taken over by Messrs. Elder Dempster 
& Company at the beginning of the year. 


106. Shipping.—Messrs. Elder Dempster & Company, Limited, 
own the greater part of the shipping and maintain regular services 
between the United Kingdom and Nigeria for passengers, mails 
and cargo. The steamers of the Bull West Africa Line, Chargeurs 
Réunis, Deutscher Afrika-Dienst (Woermann Linie), Holland West 
Africa Lijn, John Holt & Co., Ltd., ‘‘ Roma ”’ Societa de Navi- 
gazione, and Société Navale de l’Ouest compete to a certain extent, 
and a number of vessels have been chartered by the principal firms. 
The total tonnage of cargo landed during the year was over 800,000 
tons and the number of vessels entered and cleared was 809, the 
former figure representing an increase of 11 per cent. over 1922. 


107. Roads and Bridges—The Government has constructed 
a number of wide motor roads which can be used throughout the 
year by light cars and in the dry season by heavy lorries, and the 
whole country is covered with a network of ‘“ bush paths ”’ which 
are seldom wide enough for two persons to walk abreast, but 
along which, nevertheless, it is possible to ride bicycles or motor- 
bicycles. The construction of new main roads was continued, 
notable progress being made with the Zaria-Sokoto, the 
Kano-Katsina, and Jos—Bauchi roads, the Bukuru-Jemaa road 
(which was completed), the Iperu-Shagamu road, and roads in 
Ilorin Province. Several new roads are in process of construction 
by native Administrations in the Southern Provinces. In the 
Abeokuta Province those from Ilaro to Ado and Awode to Ofada 
are being so constructed, and the same applies to the Iperu- 
Shagamu-Ikorodu road, which is approaching the Colony bound- 
ary, and will, it is hoped eventually link up with the main road 
from Lagos to Ibadan by the Isheri branch road. In the Oyo 
Province 34 miles of the Iseyin-Shaki road are being widened and 
strengthened, and several other branch roads are under construction. 
In the Ondo Province the Owo Native Administration has com- 
pleted the bridges across the Osse and the Owesse Rivers. Benin 
Province is now linked up with the Northern Provinces road 
system by a motor road passing through Auchi and Ibillo, and 
another motor road from Auchi to Agenebode on the Niger has 
been completed. The Resident, Benin, comments on the remark- 
able keenness displayed by the Chiefs in the development of their 
country by means of roads. The: Oyo and Abeokuta Native 
Administrations have now the benefit of the advice and assistance 
of Public Works Officers specially seconded for the purpose of 
supervising their public works and road construction. 
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108. Careful preliminary surveys of new roads by the Public 
Works Department have proved valuable. Estimated savings, 
amounting on three roads to no less than £42,000, have been 
effected by the reduction in the size and number of bridges and 
culverts rendered possible by adopting deviations from existing 
routes. The six Badeggi-Bida road bridges, including a bridge 
of five 75 feet timber spans over the Baku River and two 100 feet 
steel flood spans, were completed. Of the eight bridges on the 
Keffi-Akwanga—Mama road, the first four, totalling eleven 75 
feet and three 30 feet timber spans were completed within eleven 
months. Three additional bridges of the same type, totalling 
six 100 feet spans, have since been constructed and the work 
will be completed by a bridge of two 100 feet steel spans over 
the Farin Rua in difficult country some 120 miles from the Rail- 
way. Bridges over the Oshin and Oyun Rivers, each of one 120 
feet and two 31 feet steel spans, are in course of construction 
on the Ilorin-Share road. The five 31 feet spans bridge erected 
at Jemaa for the Native Administration has been completed. 
By the use of stcel instead of timber more permanent bridges 
have become possible and larger spans have effected considerable 
economy. A single 145 feet clear span over the Imo River, 120 
feet spans over the Oshin and Oyun Rivers and two 100 feet spans 
over the Farin Rua are indications of the advance in this direction. 
Reinforced concrete pile abutments have proved successful on the 
Kano-Katsina road and the possibilitics of this class of structure 
will be carefully investigated. 


109. Posts and Telegraphs.—The various Post Office services 
have been well maintained and the Revenue collected shows an 
appreciable increase over the figures for 1922. New Postal 
Telegraph Offices were opened at Makurdi in the Munshi Province 
and at Okigwi and Umuahia in the Owerri Province. Various 
improvements, including an underground cable at Ebute Metta, 
have been made in the telephone service. A Post Office Guide is 
now on sale at all Offices. Several vacancies, most of which, it is 
hoped, will be filled by the Engineer Probationers now in training 
in England, still exist in the Engineering section of the Department. 


110. Public Works.—The first instalment of the Port Har- 
court permanent wharfage scheme to accommodate ocean-going 
steamers was completed during the year. The two warehouses in 
conjunction therewith are now bcing constructed. The new 
Railway Locomotive Workshops at Ebute Metta, being built by 
Messrs. Sir William Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., will be com- 
pleted by the Ist February, 1924, and will be occupied within a 
very short period after that date. The Railway Workshops at 
Enugu, constructed by Sir William Arrol & Co., Ltd., will also be 
completed early in 1924.. The contract for 1,800 feet of wharfage 
at Apapa, let to Messrs. Sir William Armstrong, Whitworth & 
Company, provides for the completion of this work by September 
25th, 1924. 
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111. The first part of the Ikoyi housing scheme was completed 
and additions were also made to the housing accommodatian 
elsewhere. The Iddo Electric Power Station was completed, 
and adequate power is now available for the Railway and Public 
Works Department Workshops and for other purposes. The 
Lagos, Ikoyi, and Ebute Metta street and house lighting systems 
were transferred to the new supply, and the old station in Lagos 
has been shut down. A scheme for a water supply for the im- 
portant and rapidly growing township of Enugu was approved 
and will be taken in hand in 1924. Extension of the Lagos Post 
Office, the erection of a Provincial school for the Native Adminis- 
tration at Ilorin, Agricultural buildings and a Rest House at 
Ibadan, the Veterinary Establishment buildings on the Bauchi 
Plateau at Vom, and hospital buildings at Kaduna, Kano, 
Minna, and Ilorin were amongst the works undertaken and 
completed by the Public Works Department. 


H. O. S. WRIGHT, 


Senior Assistant Secretary , 


COLONIAL REPORTS. Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained 
from the sources indicated on the tithe page :— 


Colony, etc. 
Nyasaland - 
Zanzibar ae 
St. Helena 
Sierra Leone : 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Bermuda .. a 
Grenada -- ee 
St. Lucia .. o BS 
Leeward Islands 
Fiji ss oe Re 
Ceylon o o . 
Gibraltar .. ne oe 
British Guiana 5 
Barbados 
Basutoland 
St. Vincent 


Bechuanaland Protectorate 


Mauritius 

Swaziland ee 
British Honduras .. 
Uganda 5 sie 
Federated Malay States .. 
Unfederated Malay States 
State of Brunei 


Straits Settlements es 


Falkland Islands .. 


Kenya Colony and Protectorate - ete ae oe ve 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. a Se 25 


Jamaica. 
Seychelles .. 
Bahamas 
Somaliland . 


Northern Territories of the Gold Coast” 


Leeward Islands 
‘Turks and Caicos Islands. . 


ANNUAL, 


192171922 
1922 


1922" 1923 


1922-1923 
1922 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colony, etc. 


Southern Nigeria. . 
West Indies 


Southern Nigeria. . 
Southern Nigeria. . 

Ceylon yi 

Imperial Institute 
Southern Nigeria... 

St. Vincent 
East Africa Protectorate 


Colonies—General 
Pitcairn Island 


Subject. 


Mineral Survey, 1910. 

Preservation of Ancient Monuments, 
etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1911. 

Mineral Survey, 1912. 

Mineral Survey. 

Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1913. 

Roads and Land Settlement. 

Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protectorate. 

Fishes of the Colonies. 

Report on a visit to the Island by the 
High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. 
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No. 1198, 


WEIHAIWEI. 
ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923. 


I. FINANCE. 
The financial year in this Territory ends on 31st March, 1924, 
and it is therefore only possible to give the figures of the year 
1923-24 for the period from Ist April to 3lst December, 1923. 


The following table shows the financial position during the 
past four years :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Grant-in-Aid. 
(showing dollars, 
and sterling.) 


$ $ 
1919-20 .. .. 161,726 206,431 31,228 7,900 
1920-21 .. -.- 164,973 235,445 129,596 20,000 
1921-22 .. .. 212,464 270,306 61,311 8,000 
1922-23... .. 195.946 203,741 nil nil 


1922 (1st April to 

31st December) 154,643 160,466 nil nil 
1923 (1st April to 

31st December) 171,915 — 156,383 nil nil 


Revenue includes the sums of $10,072 and $12,010 for Ist 
April to 31st December, 1922 and 1923, respectively, on account 
of the Wuk’ou Improvement Scheme, and expenditure those of 
$18,405 and $4,429 in 1922 and 1923, respectively, on account of 
the same scheme. 

It will be seen that the revenue collected is in excess of that 
for the same period of 1922 and that, although the expenditure 
is slightly higher in comparison, a surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture is shown. 

The revenue collected during the calendar year 1923 amounted 
to $198,468, as compared with $187,034 in the year 1922. A 
further sum of $14,749 was collected in connection with theWuk’ou 
Improvement Scheme. 

The estimated revenue for the Financial Year 1923-24 was 
$161,314, excluding the Wuk’ou Improvement Scheme, a figure 
that has nearly been attained during the first nine months of the 
year mainly by reason of an exceptionally good year for the crops. 

The estimated expenditure for the Financial Year 1923-24 
was $203,633, a figure it is hoped to reduce by about $10,000, 
owing to the very strict economies exercised during the year in 
view of the proposed rendition of the Territory to China. 
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The financial position of the Territory may be therefore con- 
sidered satisfactory, but it cannot be taken as a fair indication of 
its normal finances, for, should the question of rendition be not 
settled before the end of the present financial year, considerable 
expenditure must be incurred to raise the staff, now reduced to a 
bare minimum, to normal strength and to provide for the carrying 
out of Public Works necessary during the coming year. 


No Grant-in-Aid from Imperial funds has been necessary 
during the past two years, and it is estimated that, even after 
provision has been made for the additional expenditure above 
indicated, it will be unnecessary to draw on Imperial funds during 
the Financial Year 1924-25. 


Currency.—A serious shortage of silver dollars was experienced 
in autumn and local shop notes went to a discount, which still 
continues. The copper subsidiary coinage depreciated to 200 to 
the dollar during the year. 


II. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
RETROCESSION. 

That retrocession was unaccomplished last year is in no way 
attributable to lack of willingness or good faith on the part of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

The Anglo-Chinese Commission, appointed in September, 1922, 
“to study the question locally and make the necessary recommen- 
dations ” to their respective Governments, sat at Weihaiwei from 
September, 1922, to January 7th, 1923, when the Chinese dele- 
gates, accompanied by the Senior British delegate, ceturned to 
Peking. Considerable progress had been by this time made in the 
main outlines of the retrocession agreement by the delegates, who 
had throughout their consultations remained in close touch with 
their Governments, and it was hoped that an agreement satisfactory 
to both countries would be speedily reached. At the resumption 
of negotiations at Peking on 16th March, 1923, however, an 
entirely new set of proposals drafted by the Pacific Conference 
Committee, a body including members of all Chinese Government 
departments that had been formed to deal with matters arising 
out of the Washington Conference, was presented by the Chinese 
delegates. These proposals, which completely ignored the many 
concessions made by the British Government, were found to be 
unsatisfactory by the British delegates, and finally, on 31st May, 
193, after repeated and prolonged discussions and further con- 
cesions made by His Majesty's Government, the British and 
Chinese delegates unanimously adopted a draft agreement for 
submission to their respective Governments. This draft agree- 
ment His Majesty’s Minister at Peking was, in August, 1923, 
authorised to sign on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and 
formal notice to that effect was duly given to the Chinese Goverh- 
Ment. The latter, however, submitted a Memorandum of desired 
Modifications and suggested that a date should be fixed for their 

(O68) Wt, $459,330 $00 6.24 Harrow G.94. 
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consideration. These modifications, which are ot so fundamental 
a nature as to necessitate the reopening of negotiations from the 
very beginning, have been transmitted to London and are at 
present under consideration by His Majesty’s Government. 


III. CHANGES OF STAFF. 

The belief that retrocession must inevitably occur during the 
course of the past year occasioned many changes in the Govern- 
ment staff as a number of officers retired from the service and it 
became necessary to find new men to fill their places. The follow- 
ing changes have occurred :— 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Captain Ernest Stevenson, O.B.E., R.N. (retired) was’ 
appointed Financial Secretary to Government on 14th May, and 
Acting Junior District Officer on 6th July. 

Surgeon Commander A. McCloy, M.B., R.N., was appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for the Island of Liukung on 13th 
February. 

Mr. M. C. Cooper, M.C., M.R.C.S.(Eng.), L.R.C.P.(London), 
was appointed Junior Medical Officer on 7th August, and Senior 
Medical Officer on Ist October. 

Mr. A. A. L. Tuson, of His Majesty’s Consular Service in China, 
was appointed Acting Junior District Officer on Ist October. 

Mr. S. Wyatt-Smith, of His Majesty’s Consular Service in China, 
was appointed Acting Senior District Officer on 26th October. 

Mr. W. Russell Brown, His Majesty’s Consul in China, was 
appointed Senior District Officer and Officer Administering the 
Government on 4th November. 


RETIREMENTS AND TRANSFERS. 

Mr. E. V. Carpmael, Junior District Officer, retired on 6th July. 

Dr. W. M. Muat, C.B.E., Senior Medical Officer, retired on 
1st October. 

Captain E. Stevenson, O.B.E., R.N. (retired), Junior District 
Officer, retired on Ist October. 

Mr. H. Jowett, Senior District Officer, retired on 26th October 

Mr. Vice-Consul A. P. Blunt, C.M.G., Officer Administering 
the Government, left the Territory on home leave on 4th November 
in His Majesty’s Ship “‘ Carlisle.” 


IV. NAVAL. 

His Majesty’s Fleet, under the command of Admiral Sir A. C. 
Levesen, K.C.B., visited Weihaiwei during the summer and 
remained at Port Edward for some months. 

Admiral Anderson, Commander-in-Chief of the American fleet, 
arrived on August 28th in the United States Ship, “ General 
Alva,” on a brief visit. 
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V. MILITARY. 


The detachment of the 2/55th Coke’s Rifles (F.F.), under the 
command of Captain Bateman, was on Ist December, 1923, 
telieved by a detachment of the Loyal Regiment (North Lanca- 
shire) under the command of Lieutenant M. Elrington, M.C. 
The outgoing detachment fully maintained the excellent reputation 
of its predecessors, and during the year no complaint of any 
nature was made by the inhabitants of the Territory. The 
presence of British troops and the periodic tours made through- 
out the country under Colonial jurisdiction to advertise the 
existence of the force have undoubtedly preserved this Territory 
from the inroads of armed brigands and have saved the inhabitants 
from the terrors of murder, kidnapping, and pillage that are 
prevalent on such a wholesale scale outside the borders of the 
Territory. 


VI. POLICE. 


The strength of the police force was 122 all ranks under the 
command of three British Inspectors, and the men were distri- 
buted as follows :— 


Detectives. N.C.O’s. Warders. P.C. Total. 


Port Edward va 2 4 2 49 57 
Liukung Island .. — 2 5 8 15 
Territory .. oo 9 _ 41 50 


Of the three British Inspectors one is stationed on Liukung 
Island in charge of the Island police and two, the officers in charge 
of the Port Edward and Territory police respectively, are stationed 
at headquarters in Port Edward. The police posts in the Territory, 
now ten in number, an extra post having been during the year 
established at Yao-Yao to check opium smuggling over a lonely 
stretch of coast line, were visited as frequently as circumstances 
permitted, and the men were invariably found to be at their posts 
and to have kept their quarters and equipment in good order. 
Closer supervision and more frequent inspections are urgently 
needed to maintain the discipline of the force and to protect the 
public against possible abuse of office, but this, although highly 
desirable, is an impossibility as the staff is under strength and the 
temaining inspectors are further required to discharge the duties 
of other government posts left vacant for reasons of economy. 

During the year twenty-one non-commissioned officers and 
Men were transferred to the Hongkong Police Force, four 
constables, one warder and one detective resigned, one police 
constable died as the result of a bicycle accident, and one was 
discharged for drunkenness on duty. This unusual depletion of 
the ranks at first occasioned some loss of efficiency, as the 
exigencies of the service gave no opportunity for the effective 
traning of recruits before they were sent on duty, but despite this 
drawback the police have, on the whole, carried out their duties 
ina satisfactory manner. 
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Musketry practice was carried out during the year on the 
Island range, which was courteously placed at the disposal of the 
police by His Majesty’s Naval authorities, and the men were 
successfully put through a special course designed for them by 
Captain Quianlan, R.M.L.I., Instructor of Musketry at Hongkong. 

Should the retrocession of Weihaiwei to China not occur before 
the end of the financial year 1923-24 it will be necessary to 
increase the number of police in order to provide effective patrols 
for the business quarter of Port Edward, which is expanding with 
great rapidity. Several thefts and attempts at housebreaking 
have already occurred in this locality, and further police protection 
must be afforded to the shopkeepers and residents. 


VII. JUDICIAL. 


Civil Suits—The duties of the Senior District Officer are 
mainly confined to the hearing of civil suits, in trying which he 
exercises the delegated powers of the High Court. During 1923 
the number of civil cases brought before the Court was 121, an 
increase of 13 as compared with 1922, but, of the total, 39 cases 
were ultimately withdrawn and settled out of Court. That more 
cases were not withdrawn is in part attributable to the enhanced 
cost of living which renders the provision of the feasts that form 
part and parcel of every Chinese arbitration a more expensive 
matter each year and consequently drives the parties to any 
dispute into the Court as the cheaper means of settling their 
differences. For some two months during the spring the Senior 
District Officer held his Court at Wen Ch’uan T’ang, a market 
town in close proximity to those villages in the Territory whose 
inhabitants appear, in the experience of the Government, to be 
possessed of an exceptionally litigious spirit, but only thirteen 
cases were heard, as the farmers appeared at the time in question 
to be too actively engaged in agricultural work to spare time to 
appear in Court. 

An analysis of cases brought before the Chirk during the year 
shows that the majority were disputes of right in connection with 
land, houses, graveyards, etc., while of the remainder the questions 
at issue were, apart from debt, disagreements arising out of marriage 
and adoptions, the latter being a fruitful source of litigation 
everywhere in China. On the whole, however, the number of 
cases brought before the Court cannot be considered excessive 
in view of the fact that the population of the Territory is now 
estimated at approximately 160,000 souls. 

Three civil cases, being rehearings of cases brought before the 
Senior Magistrate’s Court, were heard in the High Court, and in 
each case the decision of the lower Court was upheld. 

Criminal Cases——During the year 452 criminal cases, 61 of 
which were suicides, were brought before the Junior District 
Officer’s Court, as compared with 355 cases and 51 suicides in 
the preceding year. The total number of persons convicted was 
724, of whom 631 were sentenced to the payment of fines: 
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Gambling and offences in connection with opium, vices to which 
the average Chinese is peculiarly addicted, were responsible for 
$3 and 30 cases, the number of convictions for breaches of the 
Gambling and Opium Ordinances being 356 and 39, respectively 
There were 13 breaches of the Stamp Ordinance, 3 cases of robbery, 
19 of housebreaking, 1 of forgery and 21 of larceny. With the 
exception of one armed robbery the Territory was tree from serious 
crime, despite the fact that brigandage and kidnapping on an 
extensive scale were prevalent throughout the remainder of the 
Province of Shantung. 

An inquest on the body of an unknown man discovered dead 
in the Territory disclosed the fact that his death was due to 
poisoning by arsenic, but no clue to the identity or the circumstance 
of the death of the deceased has yet come to light. 

The cases of robbery, forgery and housebreaking alluded to 
above were tried by the Officer Administering the Government 
sitting as Judge of the High Court. 

Births, Marriages and Deaths.—No births or marriages, but 
two deaths have been registered during the year 1923. Registra- 
tion is compulsory on non-Chinese (the two deaths were of 
Europeans) but optional to Chinese, who practically never avail 
themselves thereof. 


VIII. EDUCATION. 
Chinese “‘ Popular” Education. 

The ‘‘ Popular’ education movement designed to teach one 
thousand everyday characters to Chinese illiterates of adult age 
which has of late achieved a great measure of success in North 
China was, in October, 1923, introduced into the Territory, where 
20 night schools attended by men of 18 years and upwards are now 
established. The teaching, which is given in a simple and effective 
manner, has appealed to, and excited the interest of, ‘‘ the man in 
the street,” and encouraged by the friendly reception of their 
efforts the promoters of the movement hope to establish in the 
near future schools on similar lines for women. The low standard 
of education prevailing in the Territory, evidenced by the official 
Census of 1921, which revealed the fact that of the Chinese subject 
to British jurisdiction 83 per cent. of the male population were 
entirely illiterate and, further, that the female population were, as 
tegards education, in an even more deplorable condition, renders 
the new educational movement highly worthy of official support 
in order that the sole reproach—that of neglect of education— 
made against the British administration, by the Chinese of the 
Territory, may, even though it be at the eleventh hour, be removed 
in some measure. 


; Eufopean. 
The uncertainty of the future position of Weihaiwei after 
transfer from British to Chinese jurisdiction has compelled Mr. 
Beer, the principal and proprietor, to close the Preparatory School 
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for European Boys in Port Edward known as the Weihaivwei 
School. Mr. Beer’s decision is much to be regretted in that the 
closing of this school removes one of the few purely British educa- 
tional institutions in China, and the loss will be keenly felt by the 
British communities existing in the Treaty Ports of China. It is 
understood that Mr. Beer will in future confine his activities to 
the coaching of a few small boys. 


Government School (Chinese boys). 
Enrolments 117, of whom 65 paid fees. The result of the 
examination in January was satisfactory, only two or three boys 
in each of the four classes failing to secure 50 per cent. 


Anglican Mission School (Chinese boys). 
Enrolments 120, of whom 30 were boarders. If funds permit 
the Mission hope to build an assembly hall this year or next. 


Plymouth Brethren Mission School (Chinese girls). 
Average attendance 53, of whom 43 are boarders. Average 
percentage in examination 66 per cent. 


Hsu Te School (Chinese girls). 
Enrolment 43. Classes are held in a barrack block lent by the 
Government. 


IX. LEGISLATION. 


Two ordinances were promulgated during the year, of which 
one regulated the practice of Western Medicine and the other 
Dentistry. 

The various harbour, anchorage and rowing-boat regulations 
were amended and consolidated. 


X. AGRICULTURE. 


The reports of the crops harvested during the year were satis- 
factory, with the exception of that of beans, which was again 
below the average. The export crops, wheat and groundnuts, 
were good, as were also those of millet and sweet potatoes, which 
mainly constitute the foodstuffs of the territorial population. 


SALT PRODUCTION. 


The number of salt pans in the Territory is 310, covering an 
area of over 4,594 mou, being an increase during the year of 
80-75 mou. 

The revenue collected amounted to $871-50 ($440-13 for 
Registration fees and $431-37 for Production Fees). 

On the 13th August, 1923, nearly every salt pan was ruined by 
an abnormally high tide. About 2,420,000 catties of salt were 
washed away, the loss being estimated at $11,132, to which must 
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be added $13,550, cost of repairing the pans. The total damage 
was hence about $25,000. When, in 1921, the pans were severely 
damaged by a violent typhoon, the production fees were remitted 
the following year. 


XI. SHIPPING. 


The total number of steamships that called at Port Edward 
was 783, of 797,396 tons, as compared with 613, of 610,024 tons, 
in 1922, being an increase of 170 in number and 187,372 in tonnage. 
The number of British steamships that entered the port was 457. 

Inward bound junks numbered 1,856, and outward 624. 


XII. TRADE. 

The total value of trade for the year amounted to 2,264,688 
packages, valued at $12,864,040, an increase of 743,735 packages 
and $2,973,925 over 1,520,953 packages and $9,890,155, the figures 
of the preceding year. The excess of imports over exports 
amounted to $2,921,764. (For Table of Total Volume and Value 
of Trade see Appendix I.). 


The movement of goods is shown in Appendices II and III. 


Bean Cake.—Imports $130,515 ; exports $8,621; net import 
$121,894, as compared with $90,176 in 1922. 


Candles.—Imports $24,396, as compared with $34,688 in 1922. 
Exports nil. 


Cigarettes Imports $242,280, as compared with $136,920 in 
1922. Exports nil. 


Raw Cotton and Yarn.—Imports $1,372,705 ; exports $52,970 ; 
net import $1,319,735, as compared with $1,122,845 in 1922. 


Groundnuts. (Kernels)—Exports $2,817,144 ; imports $568,986 ; 
net export $2,248,158, as compared with $1,567,001 in 1922. 


Groundnut Oil.—Exports $847,400; imports $787,140; net 
export $60,260, as compared with $41,685 in 1922. 


Fish—Imports $302,966; export $199,496; net import 
$103,470. 


Flour—Imports $398,404; exports $11,622; net import 
$386,782, as compared with $119,339 in 1922. 


Maize.—Imports $172,855; exports $5,828; net import 
6707, ei 


Mille-—Imports $43,673; exports $3,472; net import 
201. 


Kerosene.—Imports $152,297; exports $6,012; net import 
$146,285, = 
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Provisions.—Imports $99,040, as compared with $83,650 in 
1922. 


Rice.—Imports $210,605; exports $16,530; net import 
$194,075. 


Salt.—Imports $16,559 ; exports $398,657; net export 
$382,098, as compared with $83,785 in 1922. 


Sugar—lImports $282,581; exports $125,840; net import 
$156,741. 


Timber—Imports $143,553; exports $20,777; net import 
$122,776. 


Chinese Wine.—Imports $220,638 ; exports nil. 


XIII. MEDICAL AND SANITARY. 


The general health of both the resident and visiting population 
of this Territory has maintained the same high level attained in 
the previous years. Only two deaths were recorded during the 
year, one of which was due to dysentery. Apart from several 
mild cases of the latter disease, one case of measles, and one of 
diphtheria, no other infectious disease was reported: During the 
holiday season approximately 480 adults and 136 children visited 
Weihaiwei. 

The general health of the riative population, as far as may be 
judged from the number of known cases of infectious disease, was 
good. Only 212 cases of dysentery or diarrhoea were treated, as 
compared’ with 256 last year and 350 in 1921. A few endemic 
cases of diphtheria, three cases of cholera, and a mild epidemic of 
mumps were reported. 

There are at present three small hospitals in the Territory for 
the treatment of natives. At these there was a total attendance 
of 20,489 persons, of whom 14,898 were new cases and 278 were 
treated as in-patients. These figures show a decrease on those 
of last year, chiefly accounted for by a diminished attendance at 
the two subsidiary hospitals. 

At Port Edward Hospital the number of in-patients was 239, 
an increase of 32 on last year, while a total of 7,910 persons were 
treated in the out-patient department. 169 operations were 
performed, 76 being done under general anaesthesia : 20 obstetri- 
cal cases were attended, most of these necessitating visits to the 
patients’ homes. 

In connection with this hospital a kitchen has been instituted, 
and all in-patients now receive their food from this kitchen, in 
return for which they pay a small fee which has been designed to 
cover the cost of the scheme. 

A proposal for the substitution of hospital beds for some of 
the kangs at present in use and for the provision of at least one 


’ trained Chinese nurse was made last October. It is considered 
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that, in the event of the continued occupation of this Territory, 
some such scheme is necessary, and that it would increase the 
efficiency and enlarge the scope of the hospital. 

No case of medico-legal interest occurred during the year except 
one in which post-mortem findings proved death to be due to 
arsenical poisoning. 

. . The bacteriological and hygiene laboratory is fully equipped 
with the necessary drugs and instruments for all the ordinary 

examinations required, except the Wassermann test. It has 

recently been restocked with cultures of the usual organisms. 


SANITATION. 


The posts of Junior Medical Officer and of Sanitary Inspector 
which fell vacant in 1922 were, for reasons of economy, left unfilled 
during the past year, and the sanitary condition of Port Edward 
has in consequence steadily deteriorated. The Inspector of the 
Port Police charged with the supervision of sanitation in addition 
to the performance of his own duties has done all that was humanly 
possible to keep the Port Edward area ina satisfactory condition. 
Abuses of many kinds have undoubtedly crept in, as inspections 
of cattle, bakeries, dairies, houses of Chinese and foreign residents, 
drains, the slaughter-house and the market, etc., could be made 
only at irregular intervals, and an outbreak of sickness in the 
summer months, when the accommodation of the Port is taxed to 
its utmost by the influx of several hundred foreign visitors, 
appears only too possible. That no prosecution for nuisances 
occurred during the past year in no way indicates that the 
sanitation of the port is in a satisfactory condition, and should 
the retrocession of the Territory be delayed the appointment of a 
Sanitary Inspector is of first importance in the interests of public 
health. 


XIV. CLIMATE. 

The climatic conditions during the past year were much as 
usual. On the whole the summer was a cooler and wetter one 
than last year. The highest and lowest temperatures recorded 
were 94° F. in August and 10° F.in January. The wettest months 
were April, July and August, with a rainfall of 2-28 inches, 4-38 
inches and 11-06 inches, respectively. The total rainfall for the 
year was 25-78 inches, being 2:36 inches above the average for 
the past twenty-two years. 


W. RUSSELL BROWN, 
Officer Administering the Government. 


Government House, 
Weihaiwei, 
March 14th, 1924. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Table of Total Volume and Value of Trade. 





























1922. 1923. 
Packages. $ Packages. $ 
Imports by Steamers 157,144 | 3,237,322 373,136 | 4,887,087 
Imports by Junks 629,435 | 2,653,045 629,604 | 3,005,815 
Total Imports 786,579 | 5,890,367 | 1,002,740 | 7,892,902 
Exports by Steamers 679,278 | 3,577,430 | 1,184,465 | 4,552,881 
Exports by Junks 55,096 | 422,318 77,483 418,257 
Total Exports 734,374 | 3,999,748 | 1,261,948 | 4,971,138 
Total Trade 1,520,953 | 9,890,115 | 2,264,688 |12,864,040 
Note. (1) Total Steamer Trade 1,557,601 $9,439,968 


Total Junk Trade 
(2) Excess of imports over exports 


707,087 $3,424,072 





$2,921,764 
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APPENDIX II. 


Comparative Table of Principal Imports. 














93,008 }128,545 | $72,700) 6,898 | 25.624 
519,915 








— | 51,726 | 568,986 

— | 162,900 | 814,500 - — | 157,428 | 787,140 

77,500 156 | 6,220} 1,854 | 74,160 66 | 2,640 

pa — ‘— | 2,026 | 20,260 | 1,708 | 17,080 

- = = 626 | 81,380 — _ 

- = = 295 | 59,000 = — 

— | 4,042] 12,126} 4,710 | 14,130 | 5,391 | 16,175 

86,405 | 9,330 | 55,980 | 23,979 | 107,905 | 9,865 | 44,392 

4,928 — — | 4,509 | 22,545 | 50,103 | 150,310 

Neier ee 588 | 2,940 s26 | 4,956] 1,407 | 8,442 | 1,292 | 7,752 
i eohagae Pca — — = — 354 | 17,700 ‘407 | 20,350 
Pier ilies 253 | 1,518 | 23,485 | 93,938 653 | 2,612 | 10,265 | 41,061 
Prete’. | case. [| 14,054 | 44,216 | 10,835 | 43,340 | 14,982 | 59,928 | 7,854 | 31,416 
visions. "Cases | 23071 | 82,840 181 | 1,810 | 2,476 | 99,040 — — 
Packag 068 | 213,600 71 | 14,200 | 3,207 | 641,400 48 | 9,600 

171,350 | 4,228 | 29,592 | 28,208 | 197,456 | 1,877 | 13,139 

— | $0,020 | 20,082 — — | 30,109 | 16,559 

- — — 172 | 68,800 — — 

= — — | 2,272 | 9,088 39 158 

323,100 35 465 | 21,646 | 281,398 91 1,183 

24,869 | 92,711 | 55,663 | :36,311 | 61,207 | 99,672 | 82,348 

18,720 8 | 12,336 |” 4,750 | 42,470 327 | _ 6,540 

1,681 | 29,903 | 239,224 | 2,156 | 4,312 | 27,042 | 216,326 

39,200 - — | 2,145 | 42,900 a - 
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APPENDIX III. 
Comparative Table of Principal Exports. 


1 


























1922, 1923. 
Classifier] Steamers, Junks. Steamers. 
Fi pine 
Sie | Quan: | Q Q Q 
tity. uan- | ye uan- man- |v. juan: 
| var | value, | 938" | vatue. | 918" | value. 
$ $ $ 
Beans... | Bags = = a an 223 892 
Bean Cakes Pieces _ _ 1,020 2,040 2,195 | 3,851 
Bean Oil .. | Barrels 250 2,500 1,534 15,340 Ls 
Bean Paste Tins 361 1,805 2,233 11,165 21 105 
Cotton, Raw | Bales 57 9,690 109 14,075 1,012 35,420 
and Yarn. 1 

Candy +» | Bags - _ — _ 985 | 14,755 
Eggs +. | Crates 3,279 16,395, 140 700 2,448 17,136 
Fatt & | Baskets 6,840 68,400 4,028 | 40,280 | 15,551 155,510 

ried. i 
Flour... | Bags = ees = = 681 | 2,066 
Groundnuts Bags 14,202 49,707 _— _ 2,265, 7,927 
Groundaut Bags 199,939 |2,199,329 | 249 2,739 [255,859 '2,814,449 

crnels 
Groundnut Tins 171,437 857,185 668 3,340 | 169,460 | 847,300 

i. 
Tron, Old .. | Piculs =_ - 3,288 | 16,440 98 | 490 
Kaoliang .. | Bags = xis 
Kerosene Oil , Cases _ 
Maize... | Bags mat = = i S = 
Millet, Bags = = 
Medicines Cases 222 11,100 276 773 263 13,150 
Rice Bags Ei ba ae = 121) '847 
Salt ve Piculs [259,348 103,739 120 48 $724,530 | 398,491 
Sugar .. | Bags _ _ 13,110 | 170,430 i 403 
Sasson . | Boxes 1,265 63,250 _— _ 859 } 42,950 
Timber | Pieces: 405 4,860 3,643 2,188 _- aot [24,' 























COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL. 


No. Colony, etc. Year. 


1165 Sierra Leone as Bes oe a oe 
1166 Trinidad and Tobago .. oe a + 














1167 Bermuda .. oe oe . a 

1168 Grenada .. - a os o. . . % 

1169 St. Lucia .. a ote ae a tae is 

1170 Leeward Islands . Be os on . +» 1921-1922 
N71 Fiji . a . . on . os 1922 
1172, Ceylon ws: ts _ oe ie 

1173 Gibraltar .. . . ae Gi 

1174 British Guiana a . oe or 

1175 Barbados .. we ac sts on . ++ 1922-1923 
1176 Basutoland oe os on e oe .- “ 

1177, St. Vincent . oe. ay oe oe 1922 
1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate os . a ++ 1922-1923 
1179 Mauritius . on c oe 1922 
1180 Swaziland oe oe oe on . ro 

1181 British Honduras - oe oe o o oe oe es 

1182 Uganda .. se . o - 

1183 Federated Malay States. | a . De + 

1184 Unfederated Malay States 5 7 i, 

1186 State of Brunei .. o. ” 

1186 Straits Settlements Se Oa we PP 

1187 Falkland Islands. . . - on 


1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate . ae . ie 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. +s, ++ 1922-1923 
ey; oe # os . 1922 





1190 Jamaica . 

1191 Seychelles aca gree ee Mpeg a2 

1192 Bahamas .. oe oe we oe o ++ 1922-1923 

1193 Somaliland . . o. on 1922 

194 Noithern Territories of the Gold Coast” ++ 1922-1923 

1195 Leeward Island .. 6 s os . os i 

1198 Turks and Caicos Island on os “8 . o 1922 

VISTA Nigeriat st, gin) Site shee, gee Thao the ease 1923 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. Colony, etc. Subject. 

$3 Southern Nigeria oie a aie Mineral Survey, 1910. 

& West Indies .. a oe .. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

8 Southern Nigeria re a .. Mineral Survey, 1911. 

36 Southern Nigeria a 38 +. Mineral Survey, 1912. 

87 Ceylon .. . ne on «+ Mineral Survey. 

88 Imperial Institute os a ++ Oil-Seeds, Oils, etc. 

$9 Southern Nigeria Se fe: +» Mineral Survey, 1913. 

g St. Vincent .. a .» Roads and Land Settlement. 

91 East Africa Protectorate. +» Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

92 Colonies—General .. ie .. Fishes of the Colonies. 

93 Pitcairn Island i . .. Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific. 





Printed by s, Harrow, 
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GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1922-1923. 


I.—GEOGRAPHICAL AND HistToricaL Nore. 


The Gilbert Islands were proclaimed as a British Protectorate 
by Commanding Officer H. M. Davis, of H.M.S. ‘‘ Royalist,”’ on 
behalf of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, at Abemama, on 27th May. 
1892. The Ellice Islands were declared a Protectorate in 
September of the same year. 


The jurisdiction of the Resident Commissioner of the 
Protectorate was extended to Ocean Island by a proclamation 
issued on 28th November, 1900. 


By the expressed desire of the native governments, the first 
two groups were annexed to, and formed part of, His Majesty’s 
dominions by an Order in Council of 10th November, 1915, and 
were known as the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony as from 
12th January, 1916. Ocean, Fanning and Washington Islands 
were included within the boundaries of the Colony by an Order 
of His Majesty in Council of 27th January, 1916, which came 
into operation on 8rd April of that year. 


The Union Group of Islands was brought in by Order in 
Council of 29th February, 1916, operating from 5th May, 1916. 


Christmas Island was also included in the Colony by Order in 
Council of 30th July, 1919, taking effect from the 10th November. 
1919. 


The total population of the Colony at the census of April, 
1921, was 29,897, of whom 264 were Europeans, 348 Asiatics, 
and 29,285 Pacific Island natives. The first included 74 females, 
and the last 14,205. 


Ocean Island (Paanopa or Banaba), in latitude 0° 52’ S., 
longitude 169° 35’ E., about 1,500 acres in extent, is the head- 
quarters of the Government and the site of operation of the 
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British Phosphate Commission, whose further interests in the 
Central Pacific are represented at Nauru, an island under 
mandate, and about eighteen hours distant by average steaming. 
The total population of the island in 1921 was 1,785. Of these 
115 were L:uropeans, 80 of whom were men, and 65 of this latter 
number employees of the British Phosphate Commission. The 
natives totalled 1,356, of these 546 being Banabans, and 672 
representing the Gilbertese employees of the British Phosphate 
Commission. Besides this labour force, the Commission recruit 
men from China, of whom there were 312 at Ocean Island at the 
census. 


The Gilbert Group is comprised of the following sixteen 
islands :—Makin, Butaritari, Marakei, Abaiang, Tarawa, 
Maiana, Kuria, Aranuka, and Abemama (Northern Gilberts) ; 
Nonouti and Tabiteuea (Central Gilberts); Onotoa, Beru, 
Nukunau, Tamana, and Arorae (Southern Gilberts). 


The Ellice Islands are the following nine :—Nanumea, 
Nanumaga, Niutao, Nui, Vaitupu, Nukufetau, Funafuti, 
Nukulaelae, and Nurakita. 


The two groups consist of a series of coral atolls lying between 
4°.N, latitude and 10° S. and 170° to 180° E. longitude, with an 
area of 180 square miles. The principal export is copra. 


The total population of the Gilberts at the census was 23,318. 
Of these, 75 were Europeans, 23 Asiatics and 23,220 natives, of 
whom 11,791 were males. The Ellice Group held 3,457 souls, 
22 of whom were Europeans, 6 Asiatics, 3,429 natives, 1,706 of 
the last being males. The natives are of Malayo-Polynesian 
race. The majority are adherents either of the London Missionary 
Society or the Roman Catholic Mission of the Sacred Heart. 
With few exceptions the hereditary chieftainships have ceased to 
exist, but each island has its own native government, presided 
over by a native magistrate. A revised code of native laws is 
validated by an Ordinance of the Colony, and law and order is 
well maintained under the general supervision of European 
officials. Revenue is obtained from a copra tax, trading and other 
licences, import and export duties, non-native capitation tax, etc. 
There is no similarity between the languages of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Groups. 


The three islands of Atafu, Nukunono and Fakaofo, lying 
about 9° S. latitude and 170° W. longitude, comprise the Union 
Group, with a population of 989 natives, 498 of whom were males. 
The language is closely allied to that of the Ellice Group. Nearly 
all the natives are adherents of the London Missionary Society or 
of the Roman Catholic Samoan Mission. Copra is the only 
export. Native governments have been established as in the 
Gilbert and Ellice Groups. A district officer supervises the Ellice 
and Union Groups, but communication between them is limited to 
about three calls a year. 
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Fanning and Washington Islands lie about 3° 51! N. latitude, 
and 159° 21’ W. longitude. There is no indigenous population, 
but labour is recruited from the Gilbert Islands for the copra 
industry. There were 102 of these at the 1921 census. A 
district officer is in charge of these islands under the Resident 
Commissioner. On Fanning Island is the mid-ocean station of 
the Pacific Cable Board, whose employees and their wives com- 
prise practically the entire European population of fifty. There 
is no regular communication between these islands and the rest 
of the colony; periodical visits are made for engaging and 
repatriating labour by a small auxiliary vessel of the Fanning 
Island Company. 


Christmas Island, about 1° 59’ N. latitude, 157° 30’ W. 
longitude, lies 164 miles south-east by east of Fanning Island. 
Under the terms of a licence dated 27th October, 1914, the Central 
Pacific Coconut Plantations, Limited, of London, were granted 
the exclusive right to occupy the island for their own use for the 
planting of coconuts, the manufacture of copra, the export of 
coconut oil, pear! shell and guano during the term of eighty-seven 
years from the Ist January, 1914. The population in 1920 was 
thirty-seven, fifteen of whom were Europeans, and the remainder 
Tahitians. In 1922 there were four Europeans and twenty-eight 
Tahitians. The port of entry for Christmas Island is Fanning 
Island, so that all inward entries and outward clearances must be 
made at the latter port. 


The first visit of inspection by a district officer since the 
inclusion of Christmas Island within the Colony was made in 
March, 1922, in H.M.S. ‘‘ Calcutta.’’ There is a road about 
sixty miles in length, and the company owns two motor-cars, 
which are in use. There are said to be 60,000 acres, of which 
1,200 are under coconuts, with seventy-five trees to the acre. 
There are no postal arrangements, the only mails that reach the 
island being carried by the ships chartered by Mr. Rougier, the 
lessee, in Tahiti. 


TI.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


No tendency of a fall in the cost of living has been observed, 
nor has any corresponding relief been experienced by an improve- 
ment in the copra market, which has remained at an unsatis- 
factorily low level. 


The natives continue to be adversely affected by these 
conditions. 


No epidemic has been prevalent in the Colony during the year 
under review, and the general health of the people has been good. 


During the period under review there were at Ocean Island 
seven marriages, twenty-six deaths, and twenty-eight births 
amongst the native population. 
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The population of Ocean Island at the end of the period under 
review was as follows :— 











Euro- Gil- Bana- sunnte 
bas . t % Asiatics. | Others. Total. 
Men ... 58 564 191 301 2 1,116 
Women 25 216 219 — 2 462 
Children 15 256 223 — 3 497 
Total 98 1,036 633 301 7 2,075 























TII.—GoveRNMENT FINANCE. 


The total revenue of the Colony for the year ended 30th June, 
1923, was £44,472 19s. 3d., being a decrease of £4,670 18s. 1d. 
on the total for the preceding year. 


The total expenditure was £51,808 4s. 3d., being a decrease of 
£3,413 Os. 6d. compared with the year 1921-22. 


The total revenue and expenditure for the past five years has 
been as follows :— . 








Revenue. Expenditure. 

£ 8. d, £ 8. d. 
1918-19... $85 Sea 24,449 14 7 30,734 56 0 
1919-20... ay ore 32,182 7 10 31,348 13 0 
1920-21... cn eae 54,079 9 5 45,379 13 0 
1921-22... exe eae: 49,143 17 4 55,221 4 9 
1922-23... oa eee 44,472 19 3 51,808 4 3 
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The assets and liabilities on the 30th June, 1923, were as 








follows :— 
Statement. 
Assets. Liabilities. 
£ «8d. £ 48d. 
Cash— 
In Hand and at Bank ... —_— 6,324 7 0 
Drafts and Remittances 474 0 0 = 
Deposits . _ 25,964 13 10 
Advances _ 1,788 8 6 
Suspense A/c. 1,816 2 4 = 
Unallocated Stores Ale. 1,379 9 0 — 
Imprest A/c. 60 0 0 = 
Investments— 
Fixed Deposits _ _— 
Crown Agents... 25,429 0 7 _ 
Banaban atheenes 13,030 17 10 _ 
Fakaafu Natives . 151 1 2 _ 
Excess of Assets over Liabilitios . _ 8,253 1 7 
£42,330 10 11 42,330 10 11 











IV.—ANNUAL Procress oF TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


With copra as the only product of the islands in the various 
groups, a falling market in this commodity, and a maintenance 
of the high cost of trade goods, trade has remained dull. 


No special development of the phosphate industry at Ocean 
Island has occurred during the period under review ; 134,350 tons 
of phosphate have been exported as follows :— 


Tons. 
65,250 
31,300 
24,900 
12,900 


Total 134,350 


To. 
Australia 
Europe 
Japan 
New Zealand 
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Returns of imports and exports for the years 1920-21, 
1921-22, and 1922-23 are shown in the following statements :— 









































Imports. 
Vi . 
Commodity. elus 
1920-21.* 1921-22. 1922-23. 
Spirits, Wines, Fermented £ £55. £ 
Liquors, etc. nat Jee 4,005 2,310 4,114 
Perfumery A zee ee 581 637 304 
Benzine... En wet tes! 2,354 2,133 1,404 
Kerosene cue nee see 1,742 1,449 1,192 
Oils... eee 2s os 7,069 2,991 3,443 
Explosives ave ue tee 610 710 962 
Tobacco oe oes ore 10,470 6,894 8,879 
Jewellery aes as ae 291 63 233 
Drapery ae a aa 15,852 20,466 12,576 
Building Material... nee 13,571 9,387 9,616 
Provisions ois eo oe 80,623 48,121 42,698 
Hardware ee se nate 51,903 16,605 6,950 
Bicycles ase oo Bs _— 161 99 
Machinery see Es aes — 4,025 3,644 
Photo Material a sha _— 84 82 
Anchors and Chains ... ah _ 3,699 557 
Wire Rope... bes Pa _ 349 582 
Miscellaneous ... ee ae 23,335 30,328 29,703 
Total ... wee £212,406 150,402 137,128 
* Incomplete owing to lack of returns. 
Exports. id 
1920-21. 
Commodity. (Partly 1921-22. 1922-23. 
estimated.) 4 
Tons. | Value. | Tons. | Value. | Tons. | Value. 
£ £ £ 
Phosphate... | 163,076 | 244,614 | 149,961 | 224,942 | 134,350 | 201,525 
Copra ... ae 4,689 | 97,487 7,530 | 102,933 5,928 | 89,396 
Shark Fins... 6} 498 3 228 2 165 
—_ 342,599 _— 328,103 =e 291,086 
V.—Banks. 


A branch office of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
Savings Bank Department, was established at the close of the 
previous financial year. 


VI.—EbucaTIoNn AND SCHOOLS. 
The Banaban school at Ocean Island (day school), which has 
been open since November, 1920, has done a full year’s work. 
In addition to instructing all Banaban boys of school age it has 
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taught sons of Gilbertese labourers to the number of thirty-five. 
The average attendance has been very good. The question of 
educating Banaban girls has been discussed, but no action has 
been possible. This matter will be determined in accordance 
with the inclinations of the Ocean Island natives during this year. 
The Banabans pay the whole cost of maintenance of the Banaban 
school. 


Bairiki school, Tarawa (boarding school), has been open during 
the whole year, but the complement of boys, sixty, was not 
complete until March. The majority of the students, however. 
did a full year's work. This school is now in a position to 
continue the instruction of selected Gilbertese boys for some time. 
The boys at this school have been selected by native governments. 
and chosen boys from all islands, with the exception of one small 
island, Little Makin, are domiciled at Bairiki. This school has 
been finished with the exception of some minor works. It con- 
tains the equipment needful for a boarding school of the 
elementary type. All houses, as classrooms, dormitories, etc.. 
with the exception of the manual training shop, are built of 
indigenous material. 


The food supplied to pupils at Bairiki will undergo change, 
as the furnishing of exotic foods is found very expensive. It is 
impossible to produce enough native food at the local island, and 
transport and other difficulties occur when food has to be brought 
from other islands. The purchasing of indigenous fare also is 
quite as expensive as the importing of exotic rations. Appeal has 
been made to the clan feeling in the Gilberts, and the clan on an 
island to which a boy belongs will supply him with the necessary 
home-grown food. Embarrassments are being overcome and the 
plan, although just proposed, will be organised during the coming 
year. A great reduction in the cost of rationing will result when 
the scheme is carried out. A strong endeavour is being made to 
grow on the school lands as much native food as is practicable. 
but from this work results will not appear for some years. 


Government education is confined to a syllabus equal to those 
which obtain in other colonies for primary schools only, but with 
adaptations demanded by local conditions. 


English, which includes oral features as conversation, reading, 
and recitation, and written features as spelling, grammar and 
composition, is taught and is the medium through which other 
subjects are taken. Instruction is also conveyed in arithmetic— 
mental, practical and written; in subjects under the heading of 
man and nature, as geography, nature study and simple science ; 
and in subjects under the category of man and society, as history, 
civics, and moral and character training. The last named is 
stressed owing to the grave importance of this training, without 
which mere literary education of native races is of questionable 
value. Other subjects taken are physical training (including 
drill, physical exercises and sports), hygiene and health, singing. 
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and agriculture. Agriculture receives more attention even than 
iscustomary. The soil of all Gilbert Islands being barren renders 
teaching and experimental work in this subject extremely essential 
if increased production of foodstuffs is to be brought about. This 
is vital, as the population of the Colony is steadily increasing, and 
each island is already populous. 


Manual training will be commenced at a later date. 


Mission education continues on the same lines as before. The 
main effort is naturally theological, but at mission high schools at 
Beru, Apaiang, and Butaritari a general education is given. 
Native mission pastors and mission teachers teach at village schools 
for a part of each week. Education is in the vernacular in the 
Gilberts, and the percentage of children who cannot read and 
write is not high. There are still some villages in which no 
secular instruction is given. Although it is of the most rudimen- 
tary kind except at mission high schools, mission instruction is 
of the nature that conforms suitably with the present needs of the 
natives. 

Grants in aid of mission schools are continued as previously, 


but the terms under which such grants are made are likely to be 
readjusted. 


Inspection of government schools has taken place during the 
year. Conferences on educational matters have been held which 
have resulted in unity of purpose. Mission schools have been 
visited and advised on school topics. There is still intense 
keenness amongst the natives for government education. 


VIT.—CuiMaTE. 


The average rainfall for the Colony is about 130 inches a year, 
the bulk of which falls in the westerly seasons between late 
September and early April. 


Appended is a record of the rainfall in the period under 
review :— 


1922. Inches. 
July... a as an £% 8:17 
August ... fy Bae “A fe 3°67 
September ee oe a3 ig 1:23 
October ad a we “oa 04 
November a ae * a 2°42 
December us a a ae 1°50 
1923. 

January a es ie # 4°94 
February a ae “es ze 5°40 
March ... ote cae Tt or 14°39 
April... au ae an ca 9°14 
May ae ae a a “29 


June... Be ae ots ae 861 59°80 
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VILI.—ComMmunicaTIons 


The acquisition of H.M.C.S. ‘‘ Ranadi’’ and the arrival of 
this vessel in the Colony during October, 1922, has greatly 
improved communication between Ocean Island dnd the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands. 


Owing, however, to an unfortunate defect in the engine-room, 
the services of the ship were lost to the Colony from the 23rd 
November, 1922, until the beginning of June, 1923, during which 
period she was undergoing repairs. 


Sixty-one vessels called at Ocean Island in the year. Of these, 
thirty-seven were from Australia, either direct or via Nauru; 
eleven each from Japan and Tarawa ; and one each from Java and 
Fiji. 

The centre for mails to the group is Tarawa, whence they 
are distributed to the post offices at Tabiteuea, Beru, and 
Funafuti. 


European officials stationed on the islands which are the head- 
quarters of the separate districts act as postmasters, whilst at the 
remaining islands postal duties are performed, with one excep- 
tion, by the native government island scribes. 


The Imperial Postal Order Service has been extended to this 
Colony, in addition to the existing Money Order Service with the 
Commonwealth of Australia, through whose agency money can be 
remitted to various parts of the world. 


The wireless station at Ocean Island was opened for traffic on 
14th March, 1916. A public service via Suvaradio to all parts of 
the world was inaugurated on 16th August, 1922. As a direct 
result of this a new and cheaper rate to Ocean Island from 
Australia via Rabaul came into operation on Ist January, 1923: 
Wireless telephony was demonstrated from Nauru by the 
Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia), Limited, on behalf of the 
British Phosphate Commission during November, 1922. Music 
and messages were received at Ocean Island and the Ellice Islands 
during daylight, tests after sunset being a complete failure. 


H. R. McCLURFE, 


Resident Commissioner. 


! 





COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to his Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL. 

No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1165 Sierra Leone 5 ay any aA é3 a ae) 1922 
1166 Trinidad and Tobago oe oe ae =) eis oe ” 

1167 Bermuda .. oe oe a ae . oo ” 
1168 Grenada .. a oh o .- a oe . ” 
1169 St.Lucia .. Gs ae sf, se sis o o . 

1170 Leeward Islands .. ets ae oS Ae on ++ 1921-1922 
1171 Fiji .. a Pa aA eA es Ae: oe 43 1922 
1172, Ceylon as es oe a oe a oe oe ” 

1173 Gibraltar .. 8 ats ve ee o o o * 

1174 British Guiana... ae a - Bes on on ” 

1175 Barbados .. os ae ze os Se oe +. 1922-1923 
1176 Basutoland “se bn a a fe st oe te 

1177 St. Vincent Ae si he bs Bo 1922 
1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate ar Ne: aa oe +. 1922-1923 
1179 Mauritius .. és ve os ve os 1922 
1180 Swaziland .. 3 iss ee es os oe - a 

1181 British Honduras . . 3) ms +o. ek oe - ” 

1182 Uganda... ae Se ss a or ne ie 

1183 Federated Malay States |. rs ee ie, as on oe 

1184 Unfederated Malay States ay Se te o . + 

1185 State of Brunei .. oe ae is a . 

1186 Straits Settlements me fn ss ms + af . 

1187 Falkland Islands .. b o on on o ” 


1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate. ae = a os * 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. ae ee ++ 1922-1923 


1190 Jamaica .. toe. nie oe ‘ie, a id és 1922 
1191 Seychelles . . oe ae Se ie as -f ays Pe 

1192 Bahamas .. a oe on ae at ae «+ 1922-1923 
1193 Somaliland" oe a ne 1922 
1194 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast ws Se ++ 1922-1923 
1195 Leeward Islands .. oe on - - 

1196 Turks and Caicos Island . ae a5 as ig oe 1922 
97 Nigeria... 7 Hy fe a4 on os a 1923 
1198 Weihaiwei . . ae ee oe the a is oe en 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. Colony, etc. Subject. 

83 Southern Nigeria - . +» Mineral Survey, 1910. 

4 West Indies a ae Se -. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

85 Southem Nigeria... sie o -. Mineral Survey, 1911. 

86 Southern Nigeria... oe eS +» Mineral Survey, 1912. 

87 Ceylon... ee oe +. Mineral Survey. 

88 Imperial Institute | fa: sh -.  Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 

89 Southern Nigeria .. we os +. Mineral Survey, 1913. 

90 St. Vincent ae +. Roads and Land Settlement. 

91 East Africa Protectorate. BA ++ Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

Colonies—General a on «- Fishes of the Colonies. 
Pitcairn Island... te ae .. Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 


Printed by H.M.8.0. Press, Harrow. 
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REPORT ON ASHANTI FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 
Ist, 1922, TO MARCH 3ist, 1922. 


REVENUE. 


x. Local Receipts for the period amounted to £22,271 3s. od. 
Of this amount the most important items were :— 


£ s. a 
Motor Licences .. es ae -. 354 2 0° 
Spirit Licences... .. hs .. 3,085 0 Oo 
Court Fines and Fees .. ae +. 2,017 5 2 
Rent of Government land... «+ 4,255 9 10 
Mining Royalties Ke Se +» 7.457 9 5 


2. Import duties on goods entered at Seccondee for Ashanti during 
the period amounted to £23,009. There are no Statistics available on 
Exports. 


3. The quantity of Cocoa railed from Stations in Ashanti during 
the period is as follows :— 


Tonnage—2z2,161; Freight—£85,294. 
No Statistics are available for Kola during the period. 


EXPENDITURE. 
4. Local Expenditure for all Departments amounted to £70,433 8s. 8d. 


TRADE. 


5. The value of goods cleared at Seccondee for Ashanti during the 
period was £94,741. 
MINING INDUSTRY. 


6. The amount of gold recovered from Ashanti during the period 
Was 22,133.42 ounces valued at £94,022 14s. 7d. 
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The amount of labour employed is as follows :— 
European. Native. 
87 "4,555 
LEGISLATION. 


7. Four Ordinances were enacted during the period. 
The most important ones were :—- 


Ordinance No. 2 of 1922 which applies to Ashanti, the Foreign 
Companies (Preferential Creditors), Ordinance No. 18 of 1g06 as enacted 
for the Gold Coast Colony. 

Ordinance No. 4 of 1922 which amended the Maintenance 
Orders (Facilities for Enforcement) Ordinance, 1921, by the enforcement 
in Ashanti of Maintenance Orders made in other British possessions. 

8. The following Order was also made :— 

No. 1 of 1922—by the Governor—appointing the Conservator of 


Forests to perform al] the acts of the Treasurer with respect to Timber 
Concessions and the Secretary for Mines with respect to other Concessions. 


JUDICIAL. 


g. The number of cases tried in the Courts of Ashanti during the 
period is as under :— 


Eastern Province. 


Civil. Criminal. 
Provincial Commissioner’s me ou a 5 _ 
District Commissioner, Coomassie 33 fe 1g 118 
District Commissioner, Obuasi .. ar es 123 170 
District Commissioner, Juaso .. ee is 46 97 
District Commissioner, Ejura .. a os 37 39 

Western Province. 

District Commissioner, Kintampo + 7 37 
District Commissioner, Sunyani is ue 14 42 
District Commissioner, Godaso .. 2 oe 10 4 
District Commissioner, Wenchi a ries 22 36 
Police Magistrate’s ae Be a ae 645 I7I 
Circuit Judge's... én ae Yr aS 13 18 
Chief Commissioner’s .. 3 oo és 2 — 


Fees and Fines of Court during the period amounted to £2,217 17s. 2d. 


ASHANTI, 1922. 
POLICE. 


1o. The average strength of the Police Force in Ashanti during the 
period was 250. 


The number of Offences reported to the Police was 229. 


11. The number of Police prosecutions was 623, resulting in 439 
convictions. 


PRISONS. 


12. The following are the Statistics of the Prisons in Ashanti 
during the period :— 








Admitted.|Discharged.| Transferred.) Escaped. 


merase hr oo 
Coomassie .. a 232 183 ro 4 
Obuasi ae on 95 70 — I 
Juaso Ae - 8 10 _ _ 
Kintampo .. ae 16 9 8 _ 
Sunyani es ae 24 9 — — 
Ejura os ee 25. 16 3 2 




















CHAS. E. D. O. REW, 


Acting Chief Commissioner, 
Ashanti. 


REPORT ON ASHANTI FOR THE YEAR 
1922-1923. 


1. The Gold Coast. Colony, Ashanti and the Northern Territories, 
are treated for financial purposes as one. It is not possible, therefore, 
to do more than endeavour to arrive at an approximate estimate of the 
financial position of Ashanti. 


‘ REVENUE. 


2. Local Receipts amounted to £63,866 12s. 7d. against £57,200. 
Of this amount the most important items were :— 


1922-3. g2I. 
d. £ 


£ os. 
Motor Licences a "* 2,576 15 0 1,770 
Spirit Licences ie ‘+ 6,291 10 0 5,900 
Court Fines and Fees ‘* 9,313 7 9 8,700 
Rent of Govt. land ‘' 9,510 17 7 7,150 
Mining Royalties -- ‘+ 20,260 I 9g 15,000 


All the above items show an increase, particularly in Mining Royalties 
which increased by over £5,000. 


3. Import duties on goods entered at Seccondee for Ashanti :— 


1922-3. 1921. 
£ £ 
116,901 112,000 
On Exports "+ 22,974 37,000 


_ 4. Quantities of Kola and Cocoa railed during the period under 
Teview :— 


1922-3. Ig2t. 

£ £ 
Kola :° we + ** 3,003 2,300 
Cocoa as os ** 47,284 44,000 


The freight on these two items alone amounted to £185,921, so that 
a fair estimate of the proportion of Railway gross receipts which can be 
credited to Ashanti would be not less than £285,000. 
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5. The revenue of Ashanti from sources easily assignable is roughly 
as follows :— 


£ s. d. 
Local Receipts . ‘' 63,866 0 0 
Import duties ‘* 116,901 0 O 
Railway Receipts ~** 285,000 0 0 
Export duties ‘+ 22,974 0 0 


Total -- 488,741 0 0 


6. In addition to the above, a share of Post Office Revenue and of 
the Interest on general account should be credited to Ashanti. 


EXPENDITURE. 
7. The local Expenditure for all Departments was approximately— 
1922-3. 1g2t. : 
£ £ 


236,201 232.200 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 


8. As in 1921, so in 1922-23, Ashanti appears not only to have paid 
its way, but to have also made a handsome contribution to the general 
development of the Gold Coast. 


TRADE. 


g. As was pointed in the 1921 Report, the Overseas trade of Ashanti 
differs little from that of the Gold Coast Colony, which is dealt with by 
the Comptroller of Customs in his Annual Trade Report. The value 
of goods cleared at Seccondee for Ashanti was approximately— 


1922-3. 1g2I. 
£ £ 


550,650 721,000 
In addition, the trade going North amounted to— 
48,457 loads of Kola. ' 
19,179 loads of English trade goods. 
15,738 loads of Cloth. 
15,509 loads of Kerosene. 
Loads are about 60 Ibs. each. 


ro. With regard to local trade, the Commissioner of the Eastern 
Province reports as follows :— 


“Trade in general shows beyond dispute that the tide is 
turning. No startling increase can be pointed out, but a steady 
improvement on last year is reported, although the natives appear 
to have at length controlled the wild exuberance which followed 
the boom year in cocoa, and now spend their money in a more 
sensible and level-headed manner.” 


ASHANTI, 1922—1923. II 


“A marked increase was seen in the trade passing through 
Ejura to the North.” 


From the Western Province comes the same encouraging report, 
for the Commissioner writes :—- 


“On the whole there has been a decided increase in trade.” 
AGRICULTURE. 


11. The improvement of Cocoa has been the great aim of the Depart- 
ment, whose Officers have travelled widcly on tours of instruction. In 
this connection the Provincial Superintendent of Agriculture reports 
as follows :— 


“The weather of the year calls for comment. Conditions 
entirely favourable to plant growth were experienced during 
April, May and June. An exceptionally dry period of about 
six weeks duration then set in. This was succeeded by a moist 
September and a very wet October. 


“The 1922 cocoa crop would not bg any more than an 
average one. The drought referred to above, though not very 
pronounced in the forest country, affected the yield to some 
extent. Comparison of this year’s Coomassie Station cocoa 
records with those of the previous year show : — 


““(@) A considerably decreased yield in the case of three of the 
five varieties grown there. 


“(b) That a greater number of pods were required to give 
rlb. of dry cocoa. 


“In comparing these records it has to be remembered of 
course that the 1921 crop in Ashanti was an exceptionally good 
one. 


“ When we come to survey the course of other factors affecting 
the industry the situation offers a more favourable aspect. 


“ The Coomassie market maintained a level of 12s. to 14s. 6d. 
per load of 60 Ibs. throughout the season. The opening of the 
Coomassie-Juaso Railway has greatly extended the remunerative 
area eastward from Coomassie (the Juaso farmer is now receiving 
3s. to 4s. per load more than he was wont to do in former years). 


“‘ The year has also witnessed a slight reduction in the cost 
of motor transport. Last year this figure was quoted at 1} per 
load mile. 


“This year it has been slightly under 1d. 


“ The combined effect of these factors has been to endanger 
a continuous and more wide spread interest in cocoa cultivation. 
and so to create a more favourable atmosphere for the Agricul- 
tural Officer to work in. Progress continues to be manifested in 
the erection of box fermentaries. The response to our efforts in 
this connection has been satisfactory. 
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“The general quality of cocoa this year, taking the season 
throughout, will compare favourably with that of previous years. 
At the beginning of the season, certainly it was scarcely up to the 
desired standard. This was due mainly to the unpropitious 
weather conditions which prevailed during October. 


“Entirely dependent on favourable weather conditions 
for the drying of his product, the farmer is placed at a great 
disadvantage when these are unfavourable. The drying process 
is prolonged and even then the product may be insufficiently 
dried. In such a condition it readily becomes mouldy when in 
storage. With the advent of the dry season a distinct improve- 
ment took place, and with good prices maintaining the farmer had 
little inducement to withhold his cocoa from the market. Con- 
sequently the bulk of the crop passed into merchants’ hands while 
still in good fresh condition.” 


12. The Superintendent reports further that while cocoa diseases 
show no appreciable sign of increase, they do not on the other hand show 
any sign of abatement. 


Pod diseases are still widely distributed. 
KOLA. 


13. Kola continues to attract the attention of Farmers, but actual 
statistics of the total production of Ashanti are not available. 


The price at the end of the year at the principal Kola centres north 
and north west of Coomassie was approximately 7s, 6d. per 1,000 nuts 
a reduction of 25 per cent. on the last year’s figures. 


FOOD STUFFS. 


14. With the exception of the larger centres of population, such 
as Coomassie, all places even in thecocoa area are practically self support- 
ing in the staple food commodities. 


Coomassie’s supplies, other than those drawn from immediately 
surrounding villages, come from the villages along the Ejura-Attabubu 
motor road. The latter district lies outside the cocoa belt, and con- 
sequently is entirely dependent in this form of Agriculture as a source 
of revenue. It is, however, eminently suited for the growth of such crops. 
That the people appreciate this fact and are fully alive to its possibilities, 
is evidenced by the large areas under cultivation at the various villages 
along the route. 


SHEA BUTTER. 


15. The Provincial Superintendent of Agriculture gives some 
interesting details of the records of yields of butter from individual 
trees growing at 

(a) Ejura. 


(6) KRaATCHI. 
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(a) Eyura. a 






Tree. 


No. of nuts °° 





Yields are considerably less than those recorded from the same 
trees last year. 














(6) KRaTcut. 
] 
Tree. I 2 |3 4 5 6/7] 8 9 Io 
No. of nuts} 740 yan 500 | 2,100 | 93 | 47 | 350 | 213 | 80 
| 


Average—approximately 600 per tree. 

The above figures cannot be taken as representing the natural 
productive capacity of the trees in the two districts. Appreciation 
must be given to density of trees. Where density is low, the destructive 
influence of animals that feed on the maturing fruits is proportionately 
greater. At Ejura, the density of shea butter is about three trees per 
acre. At Kratchi, where the recorded trees are situated, the density 
is about Io to 15 per acre. 


16. An Agricultural Show and Farm Competition was held in the 
Ashanti-Akim District during the year. These events were inaugurated 
by the Agricultural and Commercial Society, but the greater part of the 
work in connection with them devolved on the Officers of the Agricultural 
Department. 


At the Agricultural Show, 389 exhibits were brought forward for 
competition in the various classes. 


199 entries were obtained for the Farm Competition. 


Three rounds of inspection of the Competitors’ farms were made. 


AGRICULTURAL STATION. 


17. The area was increased by 12 acres—two for Power Alcohol 
Rotation experiment, and 10 acres for a compound round the new 
Leamers’ Quarters. The whole area is now approximately 4o acres. 
Excellent work is being done and the pupils show considerable promise 
under the instruction of Mr. Hunter, the Head of the School, who has 
succeeded in imparting to the pupils a measure of his own keenness. 
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MINING INDUSTRY. 


18. The amount of gold recovered from Ashanti in 1922-3 was 
72,769'84 ounces, valued at £309,126 19s. 5d.,as against 85°019 ounces 
In 1921, valued at £361,360. The only Mines which produce gold are 
Le Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, Limited, and the Obuasie (Obuom) 

ine. 


_ 19. The average amount of labour employed in the Mining Industry 
in Ashanti is as follows :— 


Europeans oy 81 
Natives °° “+ 3,233 
LEGISLATION. 


20. Eight Ordinances were enacted during the period under review. 
The most important ones were :— 


No. 6. An Ordinance for the detention in and deportation from Ashanti 
of one Kobina Essubonten, Jasiwahene of Coomassie. 


No. ro. An Ordinance applying to Ashanti the following Gold Coast 
Colony Ordinances, viz. :— 


(a) The Wireless Telegraphy Ordinance. 
(b) The British Judgments Ordinance, 1922. 


az. The following Rules, Orders and Regulations were also made :— 


Rule 1 of 1922—Under the Motor Traffic Ordinance with respect to 
maximum weights of Motor Cars and Carriages on 
public thoroughfares. 


2 e Under the Motor Traffic Ordinance with respect to the 
renewal of Licences for Motor Car or Carriage. 


2 of 1923—Under the Ashanti Administration Ordinance with 
respect to report on Prisoners whose lives are likely 
to be endangered by continued confinement in Prison. 


No. 2 3 Under the Motor Traffic Ordinance with respect to 
by the Governor. weights permitted to be carried by Cars, etc., on 
public thoroughfares. : 


No. 3 of 1923— Under the Golden Stool of Ashanti (Detention and 
Deportation of Desecrators) Ordinance, ordering the 
detention of Seniagya and others. 


No. 4 Pe Re deportation and detention at Ho in Togoland of 
Kobina Essubonten. 
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No. 5 of 1923— Under the Vaccination Ordinance amending Order 
No. 8 of 1921 and applying the Order to persons 
within certain Villages in the Eastern Province of 
Ashanti. 


No. I wn Re appointment of Marriage Officers. 
by the C.C.A. 


No. 2 of 1923— Re appointment of the Roman Catholic Priest in 
Charge of the Mission to be a Marriage Officer. 


Order No. 1 of ,, With respect to the extension of the British Judgments 
by the Governor. Ordinance to Judgments obtained in the Supreme 
Court of Nigeria. 
Regulation Under the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1921, 
I of 1923. with respect to the prohibition of Firearms and 
Ammunition by post. 
No. 3 of 1923. Under the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance—Amend- 
ment of the 7th Schedule to Regulation No. 7 of 1921 


by the addition of Lead in the Warehousing rates of 
Firearms and Ammunition. 


JUDICIAL. 


22. The number of cases tried in the Courts of Ashantiis as under :— 


EASTERN PROVINCE. 
Civil. Criminal. 


Provincial Commissioner's os oe 25 = 
District Commissioner, Coomassie .. 95 542 
do. Obuasi. . oe 917 1,078 
do. Juaso .. es 176 273 
do. Ejura .. xe 150 408 


WESTERN PROVINCE. 


District Commissioner, Kintampo .. 12 rai 
do. Sunyani sig 64 152 

do. Goaso oT — 48 

do. Wenchi mia 63 224 

Police Magistrate’s.. .. me 1,503 881 
Circuit Judge’s .. a Fe Se 53 76 
Chief Commissioner’s cr as “a 10 _ 
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These figures show an increase of 308 in Civil Cases and a decreasé 
of 2,192 in Criminal Gases as compared with those for the previous year. 


* Fees and Fines amounted to £7,885 or a decrease of {564 as compared 
with the figures for the previous year. 


CONCESSIONS. 


23. Four new Concessions were filed during the period under review, 
viz :— 








s 3 Date of 
Name of Concession. No. of Enquiry. | Filing Notice. 
Edubia we Ke bs wd 171 I-6-1922. 
Domi-Kenyago.. es os 172 1-6-1922. 
Abankumi River .. es od 173 17-8-1922. 
Abankumi Hill .. is ie 174 17-8-1922. 





POLICE. 


24. The average strength of the Police Force in Ashanti during 
the period under review was 250. Owing to the rapid growth of Bekwai 
and Juaso Districts more Police are still required. The number of 
Offences reported to the Police was 1,256. 


25. The number of Police prosecutions was 1,729, resulting in 1,596 
Convictions. 

26. As in 1921, there is nothing but praise for the work done by 
the Police. 











PRISONS. 
27. The following are the Statistics of the Prisons in Ashanti:— 
, { 
Admitted. | Discharged. | Transferred. ! Escaped. 
Coomassie 839 737 108 4 
Obuasi .. 359 289 Io 4 
Juaso ae 110 100 Io I 
Kintampo | 75 64 3 2 
Sunyani .. 74 83 13 I 
Ejura oe 158 40 | 3 - 





ed 
The health of the Prisoners has been uniformly good, 


- 
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Large quantities of maize and other food-stuffs are grown on the 
Prison Farm in Coomassie, and it is hoped that in time the Prison will 
be self-supporting. The Prisons at Ejura and Juaso and—in a lesser 
degree—Sunyani are of a ‘‘ bush’ type. The Coomassie Prison is about 
to be enlarged. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


28. In Coomassie itself there are stationed :— 
An Acting Assistant Director of Medical Service. 
A Medical Officer. 
A Medical Officer of Health. 


There are Medical Officers at Kintampo and Sunyani in the Western 
Province. 


At Obuasi, by arrangement with the Manager of the Ashanti Gold- 
fields Corporation, Limited, the Mines Doctor takes charge of Govern- 
ment officials. 


The Railway Construction had the services of a Medical Officer 
throughout the period under review, and he was withdrawn at the end 
of March as his services were no longer needed. 


The health of European and Native officials has been on the whole 
satisfactory. 


29. There were three deaths and 12 invalidings during the period 
under review. There were five cases of blackwater fever with two deaths, 
compared with six cases and two deaths in 192r. 


The principal causes of deaths were mainly, dysentery seven; pneu- 
monia, phthisis and other lung conditions 28 ; general injuries 1§. 


30. There were 194 admissions to the European : ospital as against 
172 in 192. 


The European population of Coomassie is about 260. The accommo- 
dation provided in the Native Hospital is ample, but an extension to 
provide accommodation for women in the European Hospital is required. 


SANITATION. 


31. The Sanitary Staff in Coomassie consists of :— 
I Medical Officer. 
1 Superintending Sanitary Inspector. 
r 2nd Class Inspector. 
4 3rd Class Inspectors 
2 Probationers. 
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This Staff is inadequate and it is hoped that funds will permit of 
an increase in the near future. 


32. The following figures give the Statistics for vaccination :— 


Total number vaccinated in Coomassie and neighbour- 


hood ee rae oa es ue sv ++ 20,471 

Total number successful in Coomassie and neighbour- 
hood os Ee ars ec oe fe +. 10,774 
Total number vaccinated in outlying districts .. +. 17,429 
* - successful Deas a ay J 7,360 


Roughly 1,272,567 square yards of land were cleared of weeds by 
the Sanitary Department during the period under review. 


33. Household refuse is carried in handcarts and by head-loads 
to various incinerators scattered in various parts of the town. There 
are 21 of these incinerators. Thesystem works well, but the incinerators 
constitute a serious nuisance to the householders in the near neighbour- 
hood. The Chief Commissioner writes in his Report for 1921:— ‘“ The 
time has arrived for a modern high pressure destructor and more suit- 
able transport,” and | can only emphasize his words. 


34. With regard to drainage the Medical Officer of Health reports :— 


“1. Subsoil—Nil. 


“2. Surface—is the chief form of drainage in Coomassie 
and the drains are mostly made of earth. The drainage is very 
primitive for a town like Coomassie and requires early attention. 
Some of the so-called drains are so deep that they form an excellent 
place for the inhabitants to dump their rubbish in with the result 
that they become more of a nuisance than anything else. 


“Owing to the absence of a water supply, it is impossible 
to flush out drains so that even concrete drains, which are the 
only kind worth considering, are not so easy to keep as clean © 
as might be imagined.” 


35. House to house inspections are carried out daily and 34.063 
houses were inspected during the period under review ; 500 persons 
were summoned for having Mosquito larvae on their premises and 849 
for insanitary conditions. 


36. For water Coomassie is dependent on shallow Wells. The 
Medical Officer of Health writes in connection with the above, ‘“‘ Such 
supply is not constant and the quality is very poor, the latter statement 
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having been proved by a bacteriological examination which showed B. 
Coli in one C.C., thus indicating high pollution.” 


To supplement the poor supply, Tanks are being fitted to the bunga- 
lows, and this will relieve the situation considerably. 


37. Sewage is carried out by convicts who take the latrine pans 
to entrenching areas where the contents are buried. The method is 
not satisfactory, as the full latrine pans are to be met in the main streets. 
All building Permits and Plans are submitted to the Medical Officer of 
Health for his approval. 


Fortunately for Coomassie, a European Building Inspector has been 
in residence, with the result that the construction of new buildings is 
properly supervised. 


38. The rainfall during the year amounted to 65.25 inches. 


The wettest months were :— 


June ee .. with 7.91 inches. 
September .. Wade 8.39 inches. 
October... +. 5, 12.87 inches. 


The year 1921 recorded the heaviest rainy season for many years 
with 66.94 inches. 


The year 1922-23 was not far short of that total. 


39. There were 397 deaths among the native inhabitants out of a 
population of 20,000. Of this :— 


55 died aged one year and under. 
28 died aged over one year and under five. 
314 died aged over five years. 
40. In the year 1922-23 there were slaughtered in the Coomassie 
Slaughter House :-— 
3,113 Cattle. 
1,707 Sheep. - 
2,400 Goats 
252 Pigs. 


The fees collected for above amounted to {£575 &s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 
41. Education remains in the hands of the Government and the 
Missions. 


Government Schools are established at Coomassie, Juaso in the 
Eastern Province, and Sunyani in the Western Province. 


Inaddition tothe Government Schools there are 25 Mission Schools 
Teceiving grants-in-aid 


There are approximately 110 non-assisted, Mission’ Schools 
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‘Fhe enrolment and average attendance of the Government and 
Assisted Schools are shown in the following table :— 








A.M.E. Zion Mission 


Roman Catholic Mission 
Scottish, Mission. . 
Wesleyan Mission 
Government 





| 
Description of School. Enrolment. | Average 
i Attendance. 
a 109 84 
Church of England Mission 279, 239 
667 , 590 
948 | 811 
gir | 755 
814 730 
| 
Totals 3,209 





3,728 | 





Of the number of children in the Government and Assisted Schools 


3,329 are Boys and 399 are Girls. 


Fhere are approximately 2,250 Ashanti pupils in the Government 


and Assisted Schools. 


42, The Statistics of the Mission Schools are :— 


Wesleyan Mission 


Roman Catholic Mission 


Scottish Mission .. 


Church of England Mission 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Mis- 


sion 


Seventh Day Adventist Mission 


Schools. 


4 
II 


Scholars. 
2,489 
1,200 
1,337 

345 


236 
568 


43. The Boy Scout Movement is growing rapidly, and the great 
possibilities of the movement being attached to the Schools is fully 


appreciated. 


44. Recreation Grounds—The Provincial Inspector of Schools 


reports as follows :— 


“« The provision of suitable recreation grounds for the children 
attending several of the Coomassie Schools is a matter which 
presents considerable difficulty, but the important part which 
sports play in education is recognized, and every endeavour 


is being made to overcome the difficulty. 


During the period 


under review the Government and Assisted Schools in Coomassie 
have taken part in football league competition, and the matches 
have been supervised by selected referees.”’ 
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45. The interest taken in Schools continues to make steady progress 
in the Eastern Province, and a considerable increase in the enrolment 
will take place as soon as more accommodation is provided and less 
difficulty is experienced by the Missions in obtaining the services of 
Certificated Teachers. 


Of the number of Children attending the Government and Assisted 
Schools only 193 boys and Ig girls are in the Western Province. It will 
be seen that so far as this Province is concerned, education is in a back- 
ward condition. 


46. The foundation Stone of the new Wesleyan College for Teachers 
was laid by His Excellency, the Governor, during the year. Itis situated 
two miles away from Coomassie. 


The land was most generously given to the Mission by Chief Yaw 
Dabanka of Taffo as a free grant. 


47. A Provincial Office was opened at Coomassie in May, 1922, 
previous to which the Educational Administration of Ashantihad been 
conducted from Accra. One advantage derived from this change will 
be a closer study of educational matters peculiar to Ashanti. 


RELIGION. 


48. There are six Missions established in Ashanti viz :— 
The Church of England with a membership of 405 baptized 


Christians and few Catechumens at Coomassie and 325 Christians 
and over 100 Catechumens at the Outstations. 


The Scottish Mission with 3,119 in their Christian com- 
munity and 548 Adherents. 


The A.M.E. Zion Mission with a membership of 617 
Christians. 


The Seventh Day Adventists with a membership of 175 
baptized Christians. 


The Roman Catholic Mission with a membership of 
4,250 baptized Converts 8,000 Catechumens and 200 Adherents. 


The Wesleyan Mission with a membership of 4,885 baptized 
Converts and 6,176 under instruction. 


In March 1923, two Benedictine Monks (Cowley Fathers) arrived 
in Coomassie and took over charge of the Church of England Mission 
in Ashanti, 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


49. Mr. Rattray, M.B.E., continued the work of his Department 
with excellent results. 


While on leave recently Mr. Rattary spent four months at Oxford 
working up the material which had been collected in the field during 
the preceding twelve months. This material is embodied in a Volume 
entitled ‘‘ ASHANTI”’ now in the Press, and it is this Volume, Mr. 
Rattray states, which will stand as his complete Annual Report. 


Towards the cost of publication of this Volume the Oxford Univer- 


sity Press voted a sum of £200, and in addition decided to give a free 
issue of 50 copies of the book to the Gold Coast Government. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


50. The sum of £3,676 was spent on current repairs, and the Govern- 
ment Bungalows are being gradually and methodically put into repair. 


Under Public Works Extraordinary the principal expenditure 
was as follows :— 


Attabubu-Yeji Road ae ae £2,000 
Roads in Coomassie .. en a 994 
Bridges and labour .. i ee 999 
Coomiassie Surface Drainage 2 1,984 


A new Bungalow is in course of erection for the Chief Commissioner, 
Ashanti, and on this £4,000 was spent during the period under review. 


ROADS. 


51. District roads amounted to 532 miles, nearly allin the Eastern 
Province of Ashanti. 57 miles of new motorable roads were under 
construction, mainly in the Coomassie District, but were not entirely 
thrown open to traffic by the end of the year. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT. 


52. The fleet was reduced from 94 Lorries and Cars in 1921, to six 
Cars and Lorries. 


Comparative Statistics are as follows :— 


Ig2I. 1922-23 


Passengers : ae 1,350 695 
Loads ie 14,506 15,545 
Cars and Lorries sent out .. 1,681 396 
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53. There were 4,649 loads delivered in Coomassie, and 4,964 loads 
moved for officers arriving and leaving, sothe Departnient may be consid- 
ered to have done very well. 


54. Transport of loads to Tamale was let out to contract 


The following are the figures for loads carried by Contractors :— 


Passengers... fs as ee 525 

Loads .. ae ae ai 10,991 

Cars and Lorries sent out .. xe 319 
RAILWAYS. 


55. The outwards goods Traffic carried between Ashanti Stations 
during the period ending 31st March, 1923, amounted to 54,407 tons. 


_ The inward Traffic amounted to 37,921 tons as against 34,280 
in 1921. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


56. The Chief Resident Engineer reports as follows :— 


“Rails are now linked up between Accra and Seccondee. 
The first Engine passed over the newly connected TAFO- 
COOMASSIE Railway on March 30th, 1923. 


“The line was handed over to revenue earning between 
Coomassie and Juaso on October 30th, 1922, and the remaining 
portion of the Railway will be open to public goods and passenger 
traffic in July or August this year. ”’ 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 
57. There are no separate Statistics for Ashanti. 


The District Surveyor reports as follows :— 


““ A new Post Office is in course of construction at Juaso, 
and further new Offices will be opened as the Railway advances. ”’ 


SURVEYS. 


58. Three Topographical Survey Sections have been employed on 
the topographical survey of Ashanti. By the 31st March, 1923, 5,000 
miles of topographical survey had been completed and the Coomassie 
and Fumso Standard Sheets had been handed in by Field Camps for 
final checking prior to being sent to Accra for publication. A large 
amount of field work has been completed in the OBUASI, JUASO, 
EFFIDUASI and MAMPON areas. 
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59. Captain G. A. E. POOLE, M.B.E., retired on pension during 
the period under review. 


60. The writer first saw Coomassie towards the end of the year, 
1897. At that time there were no European Firms established in 
Coomassie. To-day there are 28. 


These firms have erected some very fine buildings, and there are 
now two Banks established in the town. 


61. The town itself has increased enormously in area, but roads 
and the amenities which a thriving and growing town demands, are 
absent. Once penetrate into thenew parts of the town, and drivingin 
a car becomes hazardous and even impossible. A sum of £50,000 would 
not be too much to spend in road making and drainage. 


A scheme for a water supply lacks only funds for its development. 


62. An electric light and an ice plant are needed. There should 
also be a Club House and Recreation Ground. 


These things seem overdue, but will doubtless come in time. There 
is a scheme for the formation of a Coomassie Municipal Council, which, 
when it materializes, should do good work. 


CHAS. E. D. O. REW, 


Lieut. Colonel, 
Acting Chief Commissioner, Ashants. 
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No. 1201. 


GAMBIA. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT, 1923.* 


PREFACE. 


The Gambia is the smallest but the oldest of the possessions 
of Great Britain in Africa. For centuries past it has been the 
resort of mariners, but it was not until Elizabethan days that 
our sea-power enabled us to plant outposts here. 


The first book to arouse the interest of our nation in this part 
of the world was that entitled ‘‘ The Discovery of the River 
Gambra and the Golden Trade of the Ethiopians. Also the 
commerce with a Great Black Merchant called Buckar Sano and 
his report of the Houses covered with Gold and other Strange 
Observations for the Good of our Country. Set down as they 
were collected in travelling part of the year 1620 and 1621 by 
Richard Jobson, gent.’’ This book was the outcome of the 
Charter granted by King James I to the ‘‘ Company of Adven- 
turers of London trading in Africa,’’ which established Fort 
James, our first settlement ashore on the Dark Continent. A 
century later the Royal African Company controlled the commerce 
of the Gambia, and made large profits on their cargoes of slaves 
and gold and ivory and beeswax. 


Chartered company administration, however, was ruined by 
the Act of 1807, which abolished the slave trade, and although 
an annual subsidy of £23,000 was paid to the company, it was 
unable to make a profit, and its assets were taken over by the 
Crown. Since 1816 the seat of Government has been at Bathurst, 
which was founded by the English merchants who left Senegal 
and the Island of Goree when those territories were restored to 
France after the Napoleonic wars. It was named after the then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 





* Note.—A sketch map will be found in the Report for 1914, No. 861 
[Cd. 7622-53]. 
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I.—GOvVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The Revenue and Expenditure for the last five years -have 
been :-— 
Excess of Assets 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. over Liabilities. 
£ & & 
1919... 180,585 143,451 231,028 
1920... 268,788 171,160 328,657 
1921... 183,201 225,461 286,396 
1922. 204,244 430,312 99,687 
1923 407,581 211,316 295,951 


The ordinary revenue for the year 1923 amounted to £229,688, 
to which has been added the demonetization loan of £177,893. 


Customs duties brought in £161,877; the ad valorem duties 
produced £36,515, and the amount received from the 10 per cent. 
duty on cotton piece-goods showed a decided increase over that 
or 1922—£23,270 as against £15,040. 


The duty on kola nuts brought in £37,301, and the duty on 
tobacco produced £15,308. The raising of the duty on unmanu- 
factured tobacco from 6d. to 9d. a pound by Resolution of 
Legislative Council in November came too late to affect materially 
the revenue in 1923. 


The duty on spirits dropped from £6,054 in 1922 to £4,213. 


The loan from the West African Currency Board to cover the 
loss on the demonetization of the five franc piece was reduced 
by £30,000 during the year. 





II.—TRaDE AND AGRICULTURE. 
(a) Trade. 


The year 1923 showed an improvement over 1922, the total 
Value of the Colony’s trade inwards and outwards (exclusive of 
specie) being £1,674,322, an increase of £213,057 over 1922 
totwithstanding the fall in prices of many articles of commerce. 


_ Of cotton piece-goods eight and a half-million yards were 
‘ported, an increase of three million yards over 1922. 


Great Britain supplied 98°37 per cent. of the total. 


The bulk of biscuits and wheaten flour came from France; 
pee kerosene and petrol from the United States of America 
irect, 

More than half the total importation (4,605 tons) of rice was 
supplied from Germany, the freight rates being lower from 
Hamburg to Bathurst than from London. 


_ 61,394 gallons of wine, nearly all from France, showed an 
increase of 16,096 gallons over 1922. 
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Of the principal articles of import three only exhibit a 
decrease in quantity, viz., kola nuts, soap and spirits. 


The volume as well as the value of imports was greater than 
in 1922. 


Imports amounted to £790,013 or £136,592 above 1922. 
Exports amounted to £884,309 or £76,465 above 1922. 


The total exportation of groundnuts amounted to 64,178 tons. 
This is below the average of the past ten years. 47} per cent. 
went to England and 393 per cent. to France. The trade in hides, 
once considerable, has now dwindled to a negligible quantity and 
shows no sign of recovery. 


(b) Agriculture. 


The Agriculture Department has now taken over the quarters 
of the Naval Wireless Station at Cape St. Mary and has estab- 
lished a seed farm and plant nurseries there. 


The unusually heavy rainfall caused fungoid diseases to be 
more prevalent than usual during the ripening period of the 
groundnut crop. 


The employment of Produce Inspectors has not been a success 
and has not been supported by the merchants, at whose request 
the system was introduced. A new scheme is to be tried next 
year in the hope of improving the interior quality of the staple 
product of the Colony. 


A large falling-off in the number of ‘‘ strange farmers ”’ from 
Senegal somewhat reduced the total output. Efforts are being 
directed to encourage the inhabitants of the Gambia to rely on 
themselves instead of on their neighbours. 


At the headquarters of the Department attention is being paid 
to the raising of improved varieties of seed for distribution 
throughout the Protectorate, as well as to the introduction of new 
crops, in the hope of eventually establishing new industries. 


Problems connected with soil improvement, manurial 
requirements of the crops now grown, and the control of pests 
and diseases affecting them are also being investigated. 


In the North Bank Province the cattle plague carried off in 
some districts so much as 80 per cent. of the stock. The disease 
was exactly the same as that which occurred in 1917 in the South 
Bank Province, which was identified as contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia. 


III.—LanD AND CLIMATE. 


The areas in the Protectorate known as public lands are leased 
in small parcels for not more than 21 years; 160 grants were 
issued during the year, 12 of which were licences for wharves. 
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A theodolite traverse survey and azimuth of Kossema was 
completed during the year, and several new markets have been 
opened at centres of trade. ; 

A covered market has been built at Kuntaur, the largest town 
in MacCarthy Island Province. An increase in the applications 
for land is anticipated in the coming year, as occupiers of land for 
trading purposes are now being instructed that the grant of a 
trading licence does not give authority for the occupation of land. 

The meteorological returns for Bathurst and Georgetown were 
as follows :— 


Average Average Average 
max. shade. min. shade. mean. Rainfall. 
Bathurst wee = 922°F. 65°2°F. 78°7°F. 65:53 in. 
Georgetown ... 101°5°F. 65°5°F. 83°5°F. 36-07 in. 


The highest maxium shade temperature was 110°F., in the 
month of April, at Georgetown, and the heaviest rainfall recorded 
in one month was 27} inches in Bathurst. 

The wet season of 1923 was exceptional, being 22°57 inches in 
excess of the average annual rainfall for the last 40 years. 


IV.—EpvoarTion. 


During the year 1923 there were 1,428 children in attendance 
at the ordinary elementary schools in Bathurst, 240 at the 
Mohammedan school in Bathurst, and 94 at the Georgetown 
schools. 

The greatest difficulty is still felt by all the Missionary 
Societies in securing suitable teachers. 

The salaries now offered are far in advance of those paid five 
years ago, but the reluctance on the part of likely lads to take up 
teaching as a profession is as marked as ever. 

Parents show but little interest in educational matters, and 
many heads of families leave Bathurst with their children to go 
up river during the trading season. Hygiene classes have been 
held by the Medical Officer of Health, and an Officer of the 
Gambia Police Force has given instruction in physical training to 
some of the teachers and older children in the various schools. 

There is little open space in Bathurst for playgrounds, but 
every Wednesday afternoon MacCarthy Square is reserved for the 
use of the school children, amongst whom cricket and football 
competitions are being started. 

The results of the annual examinations were more satisfactory 
than in the preceding year, but the methods of teaching English 
still leave much to be desired. 

Far too high a percentage of pupils leave school before they 
have acquired a satisfactory minimum of education, and in the 
absence of a compulsory system this cannot be prevented. As 
none of these boys take up farming pursuits, and very few learn 
a trade, the number of would-be clerks is far in excess of the 
demand. 
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V.—CoMMUNICATIONS. 
(a) Shipmng. 

The number of vessels entered was 296 and of vessels cleared 
299 with an aggregate of 1,052,982 net tons, of which three- 
fifths were British. 

The passenger rates by the cargo steamers of Messrs. Elder 
Dempster and Company, Limited, which conduct the passenger 


and mail services to and from the Colony, were reduced during 
the year from £42 to £34, as against the pre-war rate of £22. 


The number of German vessels entered and cleared at this port 
has increased from 40 in 1913 to 74 in 1923. 


The cargo facilities and passenger accommodation provided by 
the German ships, as well as their punctuality, are far in advance 
of any other ships calling here. 


(b) Marine Department. 


The steamer, ‘‘ Prince of Wales,’’ which was purchased by 
Government in 1922, made 23 trips up the river during the year, 
the distance run being 12,542 miles. 

The ‘‘Vampire ’’ went 14 times up the river, the mileage 
being 9,074. This ship was fitted with a new boiler and had in 
consequence to be laid up for some months. 

The ‘‘ Mansa Kila Ba’’ made 14 trips, and the mileage covered 
was 4,211. A new starboard engine was installed in this vessel. 

The launch ‘‘ Waterwitch,’’ which is used by the Com- 
missioners of the Upper River Provinces, was overhauled during 
the year. 


(c) Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

Two travelling post offices serve wharf towns up the river, and 
there are four land post offices. 

The old issue of postage stamps bearing only the portrait of the 
King was destroyed. 

Forty-seven mails were received from Europe, and thirty-four 
despatched to Europe during the year. 

A monthly letter-mail service with Dakar has been 
maintained. 

The letters received during the year numbered 128,168, and 
the newspapers 67,463. 

The new telephone system, which was commenced during 
1923, was practically completed by the end of the year. 

Wireless communication is maintained between Bathurst and 
Georgetown during the trade season. 


Wireless communication with ships at sea was established in 
June. 
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Wireless messages sent during the year totalled 1,053. 


The Savings Bank Branch was transferred from the Treasury 
to the Post Office at the beginning of the year. 

An extension to the Post Office building, a double-storied 
concrete annexe, was completed in July, and the administrative, 
wireless and telephone sections were transferred to it. 


* VI.—THE PROTECTORATE. 


The five Provinces have now five Travelling Commissioners 
. and two Assistants, and this year for the first time each Province 
has had a Commissioner in residence throughout the year. It 
has not been found possible to build permanent headquarters 
for each Commissioner, but compounds of a better bush-type than 
formerly have been erected for the rainy season. 


There is still a balance of £45,400 due from the Protectorate 
natives to the Government on account of the rice and seed-nut 
debt contracted in the year 1920, about one-half of it having been 
paid. 

In the Upper River Province the Gambia Company carried out 
a short route march. The roads in this Province have been 
improved, and a considerable trade is done over the border. 


In MacCarthy Island Province a giraffe was captured and sent 
to the Zoological Gardens, but unfortunately it died on the 
voyage. 

In the South Bank Province lions are becoming troublesome 
again, and, in the North Bank, hyenas. A man was killed by 
a pack of them whilst walking at night near Farafenie. Nothing 
was left of him but his head, his kettle and his shirt. 


Mousa Molloh, ex-King of Fulladu, who was deported some 
years ago, was repatriated this year, and has returned to end his 
days amongst his own people. 


VII.—VitaL Statistics AND SANITATION. 
(a) Public Health. 

No case of plague was reported in 1923. 

The difficulty experienced in successfully prosecuting anti- 
Mosquito measures is due largely to the native inspector’s lack 
of qualification. A definite course of graded instruction with 
promotion and higher remuneration after examination is required. 
_ During July, instead of the previous ten years’ average of 7°6 
inches, 27°49 inches of rain were recorded, and this was followed 
by 24°10 inches in August. 

About a quarter of the 400 acres covered by Bathurst is liable 
to annual flooding ; this year the proportion was greatly increased 
and the period prolonged. 
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The standard of health in Bathurst was lowered, probably 
owing to the excessive damp. The increase of infant mortality, 
from an average of seven per month for the first six months of the 
year to 29 in July, speaks for itself. 


Cases of smallpox occurred from March to July, but, owing to 
vaccination and immediate measures for isolation, the outbreak 
was not of a serious character. 


The general death-rate of the Colony was 43 per thousand, 
and the birth-rate 26 per thousand. Only thrice in the last 20 
years have the births been more numerous than the deaths. 
There were a great many deaths from tetanus. 


Infant mortality during 1923 showed a slight improvement, 
there being 498 deaths as compared with 502 in 1922. 


A course of lectures on hygiene was given by the Medical 
Authorities to School Teachers and Goverment Inspectors. 


The African population of Bathurst is about 9,000. 


An Ordinance to prevent the adulteration of bread or flour 
and to standardize the weight of loaves, and ensure that bread is 
baked only in approvéd and licensed bakehouses, was passed in 
1923, 


(b) Medical. 


There are five Medical Officers on the staff, one of whom 
resides in the Protectorate during most of the year, with his 
headquarters at Georgetown, MacCarthy Island. 

Out-patients treated at the Bathurst Hospital numbered 8,712 
and in-patients 596. 

There was an epidemic of influenza during October and 
November, but the case mortality happily was small. 

A Mother and Child Welfare Committee has been started, and 
Clinics in connection with such welfare work have been instituted 
at the Hospital. 

Two additional African nurses have been appointed, and a new 
maternity ward has been erected. 


VIII.—Jvupicia. 
(a) Supreme Court. 


The cases tried in the Supreme Court numbered 38, as com- 
pared with 56 in 1922. This decrease is partly attributable to 
the increased powers recently given to the Travelling 
Commissioners, and partly to the gradual return to more 
prosperous conditions. 


Offences against property preponderated, and it is doubtful 
whether sentences of imprisonment alone for such offences will 
ever prove a sufficient deterrent. 
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The Supreme Court Ordinance was amended in April to provide 
for a continuous session of the Court from the first week in 
November until the end of June. 


There were 150 fewer cases tried in the Police Court than in 
1922. 


842 cases were tried by the Native Tribunals of the various 
districts in the Protectorate. 


The number of actions on the civil side of the Supreme Court 
was 56, as compared with 37 in 1922. 


(b) Legislation. 


There were 16 Ordinances passed in 1923. The most 
important of these were those dealing with the increased powers 
of the Travelling Commissioners ; the registration of Trade Marks, 
and the pensions of Government officials. 


(c) Police. 


Approval has been given for the appointment of an African 
Inspector and four sub-Inspectors. Great difficulty is still 
experienced in obtaining as recruits men whose standard of 
education is high enough to qualify them for eventual promotion 
to the senior ranks. 


The Force was brought up to strength during the year, and 
an additional police post at Kossema was opened. 


The duties of the Government House Guard, formerly 
performed by the West African Frontier Force, are now carried’ 
out by the Police, owing to the Gambia Company being per- 
manently stationed at Cape St. Mary. 


The cost of the Force for 1923 was just under £10,000, a 
reduction of £1,000 on the previous year’s expenditure. 


The town of Bathurst is patrolled regularly by the Police, but 
thieving and larceny is rife, and unless the offenders are caught 
ted-handed they are seldom apprehended later, and the recovery 
of stolen property is exceptional. 


There are 15 premises licensed for the sale of liquor in 
Bathurst, but no case of drunkenness on licensed premises has 
occurred during the year. 


The registration of domestic servants and the duties in regard 
to passports are now in the hands of the Police. 


Blue uniform instead of khaki was issued to the Force in 
November, adding much to their smartness. Boots have been 
discontinued, and as a consequence the appearance of the men has 


been improved, and their usefulness, as well as their comfort, 
increased. 
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(d) Prison. 


290 prisoners were admitted in 1923: this was 38 less than in 
1922. There were a number of cases of beri-beri in the early 
part of 1923 ; but, in consequence of a change of diet from polished 
to unpolished rice, and of the removal of part of the prison toa 
site on the Cape St. Mary Road, and the provision of increased 
quantities of green vegetables and ‘‘ sour ’’ obtained from the 
garden maintained in connection with the new prison, the disease 
appears to have been eliminated from the Gaol. 


The prison accommodation was increased by the erection of 
some buildings at the Cape Road Prison capable of holding 130 
men without congestion, and further improvements are under 
consideration. 


The system of using policemen specially detached for duty as 
warders is still in force and has worked well. 


The daily average of prisoners during the year was 89 as 
against 93 in 1922. 


IX.—Pusuic Works. 


No large programme was laid down for the year, and the value 
of unallocated stores was reduced to £7,300. 


The wages of artisans tended to fall, mainly owing to shortage 
of demand by the commercial firms, who did very little building 
.work during the year. Local wages were, however, too high for 
the quality of the output. 


The principal repair work done by the Department during the 
year was the renovation of Government House, which required a 
complete overhaul from cellars to roof. 


A system of history sheets has been started which will not only 
give a financial record of each building, but will provide a basis 
for comparison between the approximate costs of various types. 
and will eventually show which type of building is the most 
economical to erect and maintain. 


In addition to the Post Office, extensions have been added to 
the hospital and gaol on the Cape St. Mary Road. 


The transport service is standardized on Cubitt motor cars and 
lorries, the total mileage performed being 39,000 miles. 


The horses and carts formerly used by the Public Works have 
now been handed over to the Board of Health. 


The disused portion of the Old General Cemetery has been 
cleared. his will render available some 7} acres of the best 
ground in Bathurst, 
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X.—GENERAL. 

In March the Colony was visited by Rear-Admiral Sir. R. W. 
Bentinck, K.C.M.G., C.B., on H.M.S. ‘‘ Lowestoft,’’ flagship 
of the Africa station, and three calls were made during the year 
by the gunboats ‘‘ Thistle ’’ and ‘‘ Dwarf.” 


The new flagship of the Africa station, H.M.S. 
“ Birmingham,” visited the Colony in December, but the Admiral 
was not aboard. 


The German howitzer, presented by the War Office as a war 
trophy, was placed in position facing Government Wharf. 


In accordance with the re-grading system of the African staff, 
examinations were held in June and November. 


A revision of the Standing Orders was issued. 


Empire Day was observed as usual as a public holiday. In 
the morning the schools assembled in MacCarthy Square to hear 
an address from the Governor, and also the messages from Their 
Majesties the King and Queen. In the afternoon athletic sports 
were held, and the day ended with the presentation of prizes and 
trophies—the Educational trophy reverting to the Roman Catholic 
School and the Sports trophy to one of the Wesleyan Schools. 


Bathurst, Gambia, 
May, 1924. 


The following Appendices are printed :— 
(1) Work conducted at the Imperial Institute during the 
year 1923 for the Colony of the Gambia. 
(2) List of principal firms trading in the Gambia. 
(3) List of Barristers, Solicitors and Patent Agents. 


PUBLICATIONS ON THE GAMBIA. 


“The Gambia Colony,’’ F. B. Archer (St. Bride’s Press). 
1905. 
‘‘The Gambia,’’ H. Reeve (Smith, Elder), 1912. 


Annual Trade Report of the Colony, 1922, obtainable from 
the Crown Agents. 
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APPENDIX I. 


WORK CONDUCTED AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
DURING THE YEAR 1923 FOR THE GAMBIA. 


Economic Investigations and Enquiries. 


Reports on a number of products forwarded by Government 
Officers were furnished to the Government of the Gambia during 
the year as a result of investigations carried out in the Scientific 
and Technical Department, supplemented when necessary by reference 
to commercial experts. In addition, information relating to Gambia 
products was supplied to enquirers. 


Groundnuts.—Groundnuts grown in the South Bank Province 
from seed supplied by the Philippine Bureau of Agriculture were 
found to contain a satisfactory amount of oil. They compared 
favourably with the West African groundnuts commonly shipped 
to the United Kingdom and would be saleable at about the same 
price. These nuts were considerably smaller than those referred 
to in the report for 1922, which were stated to have been grown 
at Bathurst from similar seed. 


Castor Oil Seed.i—A sample of castor oil seed received for 
examination gave a satisfactory yield of oil of normal character 
and appearance. Consignments of similar seed would be saleable 
in ee United Kingdom at about the same price as Bombay castor 
seed. 

Information was supplied as to the cultivation, preparation and 
marketing of castor seed, together with particulars of machines 
suitable for shelling and decorticating the seed. 


Cassava.—An enquirer in the Colony was furnished with the 
names of manufacturers in the United Kingdom interested in 
supplies of cassava products, and also of firms willing to undertake 
the sale of consignments from the Gambia. 


Fibres.—A sample of Hibiscus cannabinus fibre was found to be 
of exceptional length, of good strength and of satisfactory 
composition. Merchants who were consulted by the Imperial 
Institute were of opinion that if properly prepared and free from 
pieces of bark, the fibre should be readily saleable in this country. 

An enquiry was received from a firm operating in the Gambia 
with reference to Arghan Fibre. Information was furnished 
regarding the identity of the plant, its mode of occurrence and 
the nature of the soils on which it grows, the method of preparing 
the fibre, and the possibility of obtaining suckers for trial 
cultivation. 


Soils.—In continuation of the investigation of soils from different 
parts of the Gambia, detailed reports were furnished by the Institute 
on the composition and physical condition of samples of soil and 
sub-soil taken in the MacCarthy Island Province, and recommenda- 
tions were made as to the most suitable manures. One of the samples 
represented a much heavier type of soil than any of the series 
examined. 


Miscellaneous.—Information was also supplied to enquirers in 
the Colony on the following subjects:—Makers of agricultural 
machinery; makers of machinery for the preparation of palm oil; 
and firms from whom seeds for trial cultivation could be obtained. 
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Publtcattons.—A_ report on the operations of the Imperial 
Institute was published as No. 1 of the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute, Vol. XXI (1923), in which reference was made to the 
work conducted for the Gambia in recent years. 


Gambta Court.—The area devoted to exhibits from the Gambia 
has been extended and now occupies 550 square feet. An additional 
show-case has been provided for the exhibition of specimens of 
native pottery, basket-work, etc. 

A portable photograph screen has been supplied to separate the 
Gambia Court from that of Sierra Leone. One side of this screen is 
utilised for photographs of scenes in the Gambia. A contour relief 
map of Africa has been hung in the Court. 

Pectures on the Gambia have been given in the Court by the 
Guide-Lecturers to school parties, and by Colonel Nangle, F.R.G.S., 
to members of the general public. Specimens of Gambia products 
have been supplied to schools. 

No new exhibits were received from the Colony during the year. 


APPENDIX II. 
Principal Firma, etc. 
The following are the principal firms carrying on a general import 
and export trade :— 








Name. Address. Address in Europe 
(if any). 
*African and Eastern Trade | Wellington Street | Royal Liver Building, 
Corporation, Ltd. Liverpool. 
‘Barthes and Lesieur.... o rs 8, Cours de Gourque, 
Bordeaux. 
*Bathurst Trading Co. 3s Pn 34, Leadenhall Street, 
Ltd. London, E.C. 
*Compagnie Francaise de an a 32, Cours Pierre Puget, 
l'Afrique Occidentale. Marseilles. 
*Etablissements Maurel et Pa a 18, Rue Porte Dijeaux, 
Prom. Bordeaux. 
*Gambia Trading Co., Ltd. Buckle Street | 23, Water Street, 
Liverpool. 
*Maurel Fréres ... ... | Wellington Street | 6, Quai Louis XVIII, 
Bordeaux. 
*Louis Vezia & Co. a a: a 83, Cours de Verdun, 
Bordeaux. 
*Palmine, Ltd. ... ns Py Ae Moorgate Hall, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C. 
Antoine Blain... sie es se 














*Members of the Bathurst Chamber of Commerce. 


APPENDIX III. 
List of Barristers, Solicitors and Patent Agents. 
Barristers are entitled to practise as Solicitors and vice-versa. 
*§. J. Foster, M.A., B.C.L.(Oxon)., Barrister-at-Law, Wellington Street. 
‘I. J. Roberts, 6, Buckle Street. 
*M. J. R. Pratt, M.A., B.C.L. (Durham)., Barrister-at-Law, Allen Street. 
tG. K. Roberts, 6, Buckle Street. 
* Patent and Trade Mark Agent. tTrade Mark Agent. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 

















ANNUAL. 

No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1167 Bermuda .. a . ace o . . 1922 
1168 Grenada .. we ate ave ete 2 is rm) 
1169 St. Lucia .. os : . oe 
1170 Leeward Islands . : : i 1921-1922 
1171 Fiji s st : 1922 
1172 Ceylon .. “ : . i 
1173 Gibraltar .. : if 
1174 British Guiana . as 
1175 Barbados .. . 1922-1923 
1176 Basutoland an ats e oS a 
1177 St. Vincent . oe a os 1922 
1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate oe . an 1922-1923 
1179 Mauritius .. o oe . 1922 
1180 Swaziland = e i 
1181 British Honduras — 5 ¢ a 
1182 Uganda . 2 Pi ie 
1183 Federated Malay “States... Q ‘3 ue 
1184 Unfederated Malay States < ar a 
1186 State of Brunei .. ae 5 Py 
1186 Straits Settlements 7 ne 
1187 Falkland Islands... aA ib 
1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate es ne 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. 1922-1923 
1190 Jamaica 1922 
1191 Seychelles ie 
1192 Bahamas .. 1922-1923 
1193 Somaliland 1922 
1194 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast” 1922-1923 
1195 Leeward Islands .. Se . 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands" .. - 1922 
1197 Nigeria .. oe ar on on 1923 
1198 i ne ar ee i 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice Islands .- . .- 1922-1923 
1200 Ashanti .. a fe om a 1922-1923 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. Colony, etc. Subject, 


83 Southern Nigeria te save 
84 West Indies .. . an 


85 Southern Nigeria 

86 Southern Nigeria 

87 Ceylon .. ap o 
88 Imperial Institute. o- 
89 Southern Nigeria 

90 St. Vincent. 

91 East Africa Protectorate 


92 Colonies—General .. ie of 
93 Pitcairn Island 


Mineral Survey, 1910. 

Preservation of Ancient Mona- 
ments, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1911. 

Mineral Survey, 1912. 

Mineral Survey. 

Oil-Seeds, Oils, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1913. 

Roads and Land Settlement. 

Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

Fishes of the Colonies. 

Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific. 


Printed by H.M.S.O. Press, Harrow. 
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No. 1202. 


BAHAMAS. 


*ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1923-24. 


1—GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTE. 


1. The Colony of the Bahamas consists of an archipelago of 
coral islands, ‘‘cays,’’ and rocks, lying to the east of Florida and 
tothe north of Cuba. It is said that there are about seven hundred 
islands and ** cays,’’ and over two thousand rocks, the total area 
of the Colony being about 4,400 square miles, or one half the size 
of Wales. Some twenty-five of the islands are inhabited, the 
principal being Abaco, Acklins, Andros, the Biminis, Cat Island, 
Eleuthera, Exuma, Grand Bahama, Harbour Island, Inagua, 
Long Cay, Long Island, New Providence, Ragged Island, Rum 
Cay, and Watling’s. 


2. New Providence, though not one of the larger islands, is 
easily the most important, as it contains the capital, Nassau, 
which is the chief port, and nearly a quarter of the total population 
of the Colony. Harbour Island was the first island settled by the 
adventurers, who laid the foundations of the present Colony. 
Watling’s Island (called, by Columbus, San Salvador) was the first 
land seen in the New World by the great explorer. 


3. The islands are, as a rule, long, narrow and low-lying, and, 

except in the cases of Abaco, Andros and Grand Bahama, not well 

wooded. ‘There are no mountains and very few hills. In spite of 

this the islands are by no means lacking in beauty, the pure white 

sand of the beaches and the wonderful colouring of the sea making 
a picture that is not easily forgotten. 


4. The population of the Colony is approximately 53, 000, 
mostly of the descendants of African slaves, but with probably a 
larger proportion of whites than in any other West Indian colony. 
During the winter months the islands, especially New Providence, 
are the resort of a large number of American tourists. 





* A Sketch Map will be found in the Report for 1914-15, No, 849 (Cd. 7622-10}. 
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5. When the Bahamas were first discovered, in 1492, they 
were inhabited by Caribs, who were soon removed to Cuba by the 
Spaniards to work in the mines. ‘The islands were visited at an 
early date by the settlers of Bermuda, and in 1647 the Company 
of Eleutherian Adventurers was formed in London for the purpose 
of colonising the islands. The Bahamas had already been 
included, as early as 1629, in a Royal grant, but the company now 
received them in a grant from Parliament, while a third grant 
was made by Charles the Second in 1670 vesting the islands in six 
of the Lords Proprietors of Carolina. In 1717 the Lords Pro- 
prietors surrendered their rights to the Crown. 


6. From a very early date the infant Colony was harassed by 
the Spaniards, who, on several occasions, sacked the settlements 
and drove out the inhabitants. The worst of these visitations 
occurred in 1684 and 1703, but on each occasion the undaunted 
colonists returned as soon as they could and patiently built up again 
the work which had been destroyed. The Colony was surrendered 
to a fleet of the American rebels in 1776, and again to the 
Spaniards in 1781, but was speedily retaken by a British force: 


II.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


7. The Bahamas enjoy representative, though not responsible, 
Government. The Executive Government is in the hands of a 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief, appointed by the Crown, 
aided by an Executive Council not exceeding nine members; the 
Colonial Secretary, Attorney General and Receiver General are 
members ez officio, the other members being, as a rule, selected 
from one or other of the two branches of the legislature. 


8. The Legislative Council consists generally of nine members 
nominated by the Crown. The House of Assembly is composed 
of twenty-nine members, elected for fifteen districts, the qualifica- 
tion for members being possession of real or personal property 
of the value of £200. The out islands seldom return a member of 
their own community, their twenty-one representatives being 
generally inhabitants of New Providence. The qualification for 
electors is the ownership of land of the value of £5, or the occupa- 
tion of houses of the rental value of £2 8s. Od. in New Providence, 
or half that amount in the out islands. At the last election there 
were 14,551 registered electors, which was over 27 per cent. of 
the population. Women have not the vote. 


9. Even before the Royal Grant of 1670 the settlers had evolved 
for themselves a form of government which included an elective 
House of Assembly, and the constitution then formed has lasted 
with little modification to the present day. The inhabitants are 
naturally proud of the constitution, which they have been able to 
preserve in spite of all vicissitudes, and it has been the means of 
preserving amongst them an intense local patriotism and a keen 
sinterest in the administration of the Colony. 


(14955) Wet. 6157/376 750 7/24 Harrow G.94 
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10. The Crown owns a considerable amount of ljand in the 
various islands, and the receipts fram the sale and leases of these 
Crown lands (£6,777 in 1923) are placed to the credit of a special 
fund, which is administered by the Governor, under the direction 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Apart from these 
Crown funds, the House of Assembly has complete control over 
the finances of the Colony, subject to the veto of the Legislative 
Council, and the Governor. This control is jealously exercised, 
and, by voting sums to a number of Boards, composed largely of 
members of the Legislature, the House exercises a certain 
measure of executive power. 


11. The past year has seen the completion of the New Colonial 
Hotel, and a new golf course, to provide which the Government 
has advanced large sums of money. The result has been that 
more tourists than ever have flocked to the islands fram Canada 
and the United States, and the money spent by these tourists, 
who belong chiefly to the wealthiest classes, has been of great 
benefit to the people. The value of house property in Nassau has 
risen considerably owing to the high prices paid by tourists during 
the winter months. 


12. The lack of remunerative industries in the out islands is 
causing a steady flow of emigration to Florida, and it seems 
unlikely that anything can be done to check the gradual depopula- 
tion of these islands. 


13. The general health of the community has been good. 


III.—GOVERNMENT FINANCES. 


14. The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five 
years were as follows :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ 
1918-19 a oe 81,048 98,236 
1919-20 Sti on 204,296 108,939 
1920-21 Whe by 254,019 269,495 
1921-22 hy ox 470,987 267 ,402 
1922-23 ee & 852,573 377,164 


15. The approximate revenue for the financial year ending 
31st March, 1924, was £562,000 and the expenditure for the same 
period £452,000. 


16. There was an excess of assets over liabilities at the end 
of March, 1924, of approximately £895,000. Of this sum about 
£383,000 is invested in England in trustee securities. The public 
debt at the same date amounted to £21,805, but there ig invested 
to the credit of sinking fund approximately £24,766, so the 
Colony may be said to be free from debt. 
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17. British gold and silver coins are legal tender in the Colony, 
but there is a large quantity of United States currency and British 
currency hotes in circulation. The Bahamas Government has 
issued local currency notes of three denominations—20s., 10s., and 
4s.—and £40,000 worth of these notes are now in circulation. 


IV.—ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY. 


18. Trade.—The total value of the trade of the Bahamas 
during the year 1923 was as follows :— 


£ 
Import wa oe ie ree 2,119,000 
Export ae ae ae ons 1,834,000 
Total (excluding specie)... tea £3,953,000 


an increase of about £163,000 on the trade of the preceding year. 


19. The value of the imports from the three principal countries 
of origin was as follows :— 


£ 
United States of America... or 1,070,000 
Great Britain ... ae BAG un 758,000 
Canada ... ae fee He ees 160,000 


20. The values of the principal classes of articles imported 
during 1923 were as follows :— 


£ 
Spirits... ea eae e Ate 1,010,000 
Wines... : ea sa 66,000 
Cordials and liqueurs .. i = 12,000 
Malt... ; see 28,000 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes c 22,000 
Foodstuffs 40s : ea on 314,000 


21. The values of the principal articles of local produce were 
as follows :— 


£ 
Pineapples, preserved... Lee ap 7,133 
Tomatoes, raw... os ind re 39,245 
Salt Se be ae bee te 639 
Sisal hemp sos bee Se oe 38,381 
Timber... ie ue Hes oo 29,329 
Shells wee ee Be 3 ae 10,508 
Sponge... sth on ve 113,300 


The total export of local sielite was valued at £245,507 as 
against £1,584,000 of re-exports, principally spirits. 
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22. Agriculture.—The principal agricultural products of the 
Bahamas are tomatoes, pineapples and sisal hemp. The first isa 
comparatively new industry, but is making considerable progress, 
and employs a large amount of labour. Pineapples are not doing 
so well. The price of sisal was very low at the beginning of 1923, 
but it rose later in the year and a fair amount was exported. 
Experiments are now being made with a small portable machine 
for cleaning the sisal and it is possible, if the machine is a success, 
that the agricultural problems of the out islands will, to a certain 
degree, be solved. The citrus trees which were destroyed by fly 
some years ago have not yet been replaced. 


23. Land.—The total area of the Colony is estimated at about 
4,400 square miles, and of this area only 579 square miles have 
been alienated, and are now in private hands. The large area 
still remaining to the Crown is chiefly comprised of swamp, rocky 
and barren land, as the land most suitable for agriculture was 
acquired long ago by private persons. 


24. The present policy of the Crown is not to sell lands out- 
right but to rent on a tenancy until such time as the tenant has 
effected permanent improvements, either by building or agricul- 
ture, when an application for a grant in fee simple would be 
considered. During the year 1923, eighty-one Crown Land 
Grants were issued varying in size from small lots of less than one 
acre in settlements, to a tract of forty-seven acres for agricultural 
purposes, the total area granted in 1923 being 378 acres. 


25. The island of New Providence, on which Nassau, the 
capital of the Colony, is situated, has developed as a tourist resort, 
in consequence of which the value of land has greatly increased. 
Here the Crown owns only some barren land on which pine trees 
grow, with a few very limited areas fit for cultivation. On the 
outer islands of the group where vacant Crown land still exists, 
the rental charged for agricultural lands is at the rate of 1s. 6d. 
per acre. Similar land when improved by the tenant, would be 
sold for 25s. an acre. 


V.—INVESTIGATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 


26. Forestry.—This Colony is sub-tropical and both northern 
and tropical plants exist, the pine tree and the palm growing 
almost side by side. On several of the islands there are extensive 
areas of pine forests, growing on land which is generally rocky and 
unsuited to agriculture, such land being commonly referred to by 
the suggestive name of ‘‘pine barren.’’ The pine trees are suitable 
for conversion into lumber, and the whole of the forests are already 
let on licence to private firms who pay a royalty on all timber 
obtained. There are five such timber concessions or licences, 
which together cover an area of 473 square miles, but active work 
is at present being carried out on only two of the areas. 
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27. Other woods of commercial value are found in limited 
quantities, and a small export trade is carried on in lignumvite 
and logwood. Sabicu, locally known as “ horseflesh ’’ is found, 
and the supply is consumed locally. There are also small 
quantities of Madeira and Cedar. Cascarilla bark of an excellent 
quality grows wild and is exported when the market price is 
favourable. : 


28. Salt.—A small supply of salt is won from the ponds in 
some of the out islands. 


29. Fisheries.—There are quantities of excellent fish in the 
waters of the Colony, but there is no fishing except for local con- 
sumption. There was formerly some trade in béche-de-mer, 
which was exported to China, but this trade has practically dis- 
appeared. Turtle shell is exported, and there is a fairly large 
trade in conch shells; the cameo of commerce is manufactured 
from the lip of this shell. 


30. Perhaps the principal industry of the Colony is sponging. 
Sponges are found in great quantities in all the shallow waters of 
the Bahamas, especially around the islands of Andros, Abaco, 
Exuma, Acklins, and Eleuthera. A large number of small vessels 
is employed on this work, the sponges being hooked up from the 
bottom by the crews of these vessels. Sponges are being planted 
in several localities, and extensive experiments are being carried 
out by an expert sent out by the Imperial Government. 


VI.—BANKS. 


31. Banking interests are represented in the Bahamas by the 
Royal Bank of Canada, which has a branch at Nassau. There 
is a Government Savings Bank worked by the Post Office 
department. 


VII.—LEGISLATION. 


32. The Judgments (Enforcement) Act, 1923, provides for the 
enforcement in the Bahamas of judgments obtained in a superior 
court in England or Ireland, and vice versa, and also for the 
enforcement of judgments obtained in a superior court in any part 
of His Majesty’s dominions, the legislatures of which have made 
reciprocal provision for the enforcement of judgments obtained in 
the Supreme Court of the Bahamas. 


33. Similar reciprocal arrangements are provided for by the 
Maintenance Orders Enforcement Act, 1923. 


34. The Hotel and Steamship Service Act, 1923, the Hotel 
Loan Act, 1923, and the Golf Course Act, 1923, sanctioned 
advances being made to a private corporation to provide increased 
accommodation and amusements for tourists. 
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VIII.—EDUCATION. 


35. Primary education is compulsory for children between the 
ages of six and fourteen years, and is provided by Government. 
Secondary education is provided in schools under the control of 
various religious bodies. 


36. In 1923-24 the sum of £20,000 was expended from public 
- funds on education, under the direction of the Board of Education, 
a body nominated by the Governor. 

37. In New Providence, the education to be obtained in the 
schools is satisfactory, but in the out islands, owing to the difficulty 
of providing a school for each of the scattered communities, and 
the limited number of efficient teachers, the education available 
leaves a great deal to be desired. 


IX.—CLIMATE. 


38. The climate of the Bahamas, especially in the winter 
months, is one of the finest in the world, and is, probably, the 
Colony’s greatest asset. From November to May the temperature 
averages 70° Fahrenheit, there is little rain, and cool breezes 
prevail. The lowest recorded temperature (in January, 1905) is 
515°. 

39. The rainy months are May, June, September and October, 
and it is during these months that the greatest heat is experienced, 
the temperature ranging from 80° to 90°. The average annual 
rainfall for the last nineteen years was forty-six inches. 

40. The islands lie within the hurricane belt, but serious 
hurricanes are of rare occurrence, only four having occurred in the 
last sixty years. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


41. Harbours.—With the view of converting Nassau Harbour 
into a deep water port an order was placed in January, 1923, with 
Messrs. Lobintz, of Renfrew, for the construction of a dipper 
dredger, and a contract was given to an American dredging 
company for the removal of all sand in the main channel and 
mooring basin, so that, on arrival, the Government dredger could 
commence work on the remaining rock. Dredging was begun by 
the company in April and finished in August, 1923, 800,000 cubic 
yards of sand being removed. Two cross channels were cut 
leading from the main channel into the northern portion of the 
harbour, where a deeper area existed which had hitherto been 
difficult of access. The depth obtained as the result of the 
removal of the sand varies from a minimum of 14 ft. 6 ins. over 
the bar, which consists entirely of rock and was not touched, 
down to 26 ft. at low water at ordinary spring tides. Work has 
now been begun by the Government dredger, and it is intended to 
deepen the channel to 27 ft. over the outer portion, and 25 ft. 
over the inner portion and mooring basin, where it is ultimately 
proposed to construct a wharf 600 ft. long to enable vessels to load 
and discharge alongside. 
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42. Shipping.—In 1923, 1,394 steamers and 136 sailing 
vessels, of a total of 598,000 tons, entered at the ports of the 
Colony, principally at Nassau. There is a monthly freight service 
from England, via Bermuda, by the steamers of the Leyland and 
Harrison Lines. There is a weekly passenger and freight service 
during the winter months, and a fortnightly service during the 
summer, from and to New York by the steamers of the Munson 
Line, which are under contract with the Government. A subsidy 
is paid also to the steamers of the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, which call every three weeks on their voyage from a 
Canadian port to Bermuda, Nassau, Jamaica, and British 
Honduras; the steamers also call at Nassau on their return trip 
northwards. There is frequent communication between Nassau 
and Miami, Florida. Vessels of the Royal Mail and the Ward 
Lines also call at Nassau. 


43. Communication with the out islands is maintained by 
sailing vessels and motor boats, but owing to the class of boat 
employed the voyages are uncomfortable and unreliable. 


44. There are numerous lighthouses on the various islands, 
some maintained by the Imperial Board of Trade, and the others 
by the Bahamas Government. The waters of the Colony are full 
of shoals and rocks, and navigation is difficult. 


45. Roads.—In the out islands there is little wheeled traffic 
and the roads are little more than paths in some instances. In 
New Providence, on the other hand, there is a considerable 
number of motors and carriages, and there are roads running 
around and across the island. Owing to the heavy traffic the 
toads are not in very good condition, but steps are now being 
taken to improve them. 


46. Post Office, Telephones, and Telegraphs.—The various 
post office services have been well maintained, and the telephone 
system has been extended. 


47. The telegraph cable service to Florida was abandoned 
some years ago, owing to the difficulty of keeping the cable in 
repair, and the wireless service then instituted has proved a com- 
plete success. The service now comprises a central station of five 
kilowatts power at Nassau, and seven stations of one-half or one 
kilowatt power at various out islands. The latter stations have 
proved of great benefit to the industries of the islands, and are 
very useful for administrative purposes. The Nassau station has 
operated throughout the year without a single interruption, and 
has handled a considerable amount of traffic, as many as 200 
messages being exchanged in one day with a station in Florida. 


A. C. BURNS, 


Colonial Secretary. 
Nassau, 
30th April, 1924. 
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The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 
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No. Colony, etc. Year. 


1170 Leeward Islands .. oe on on oe oe ++ 1921-1922 
1171 Fiji... oe os on oe o os os oe 1922 
1172 Ceylon oe aa . oe ae ate a4 

1173 Gibraltar .. oe. re ee 

1174 British Guiana... Se sa 
1175 Barbados .. 





1176 Basutoland fat oe ty rey ei we Se ie 
1177 St. Vincent o os . o . 1922 
1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate we ese a oe +. 1922-1923 
1179 Mauritius .. . oe a o or ae 1922 
1180 Swaziland . ‘ ae ar Pa as i Pe 
1181 British Honduras” Ae ow . oe os oe 
1182 Uganda... s% ee ue oe a5 os a 
1183 Federated Malay States oe ae ae ee Es ard Ss 
1184 Unfederated Malay States ote os nye a ae 
1185 State of Brunei... an) Ss oe nH an ‘aoe nt 
1186 Straits Settlements me We as me ste ole = 
1187 Falkland Islands .. Bs ‘a oe) at Ry 
1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate. ts BA ee - ” 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. o oe «» 1922-1923 
1190 Jamaica .. a oe. a re ee oo oe 1922 
1191 Seychelles .. die oe oe o. a aie “e i 
1192 Bahamas .. oe on a oe a oe ++ 1922-1923 
1193 Somaliland.. « ais oe a 1922 
1194 Northern Territories of tie Gold Coast’ .- ote -. 1922-1923 
1195 Leeward Islands .. f oe i Se a ae oS 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands . on o - os 1922 
1197 Nigeria os ‘ese Be ra) ee aS ee 1923 
1198 Weihaiwei .. aca a a we at ra 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice Islands. a he ‘ss oe ++ 1922-1923 
1200 Ashanti a oe si fie, at ore ta i 
1201 Gambia... a oe oe oe ae oe +. 1923 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. Colony, etc. Subject. 
83 Southern Nigeria Bs a +. Mineral Survey, 1910. 
84 West Indies a ake a .. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 
85 Southern Nigeria .. me ane .» Mineral Survey, 1911. 
86 Southern Nigeria.. a oe ae Mincral Survey, 1912. 
87 Ceylon on a ara «+ Mineral Survey. 
88 Imperial Institute oe a ate Oil-secds, Oils, etc. 
89 Southern Nigeria... BS ats +. Mineral Survey, 1913. 
90 St. Vincent oF .. Roads and Land Settlement. 
91 East Africa Prot: ctorate ay .. Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 
92 Colonies—General RE; aE .. Fishes of the Colonies. 
93 Pitcairn Island .. oe =? .. Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 
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No. 1203 


HONGKONG. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1922. 


PREFACE. 


The Colony of Hongkong is situated off the south-eastem 
coast of China between latitude 22° 9’ and 22° 17’N. and 
longitude 114° 5’ and 114° 18’ E. The island is about 11 miles 
long and 2 to 5 miles in breadth, its circumference being about 
27 miles and its area 28} square miles. It consists of an irregular 
ridge of lofty hills rising to a height of nearly 2,000 feet above sea 
level, stretching nearly east and west, with few valleys of any 
extent and little ground available for cultivation. 


The island, then desolate and sparsely inhabited by fishermen, 
was ceded to Great Britain in January, 1841; the cession being 
confirmed by the Treaty of Nankin in August, 1842; and the 
charter bears the date 5th April, 1843. All that part of Kowloon 
peninsula lying South of Kowloon Fort to the northernmost point 
of Stonecutter’s Island together with that island was ceded to 
Great Britain under the Convention signed at Peking in October, 
1860, and under the Convention signed at Peking in June, 1898, 
the area known as the New Territories including Mirs Bay and 
Deep Bay was leased to Great Britain by the Government of China 
for 99 years. The area of the New Territories and Islands is 
about 345 square miles. 

Trade gradually developed as China became accustomed to 
foreign intercourse and it increased greatly owing to the opening 
of the Suez Canal. It now stands at about 200 million pounds 
sterling per annum. 

Large local banking, dock, steamboat, and insurance companies 
were established between 1855 and 1872, and their numbers are 
being continually added to. 

The Colony is the centre of an incessant flow of Chinese 
emigration and immigration. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


An important incident of the year was the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales who arrived in the Colony in H.MS. 
“Renown ” on the 6th April. The residents of the Colony of all 
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nationalities lent their assistance in giving His Royal Highness a 
hearty welcome, and various forms of entertainment had been 
prepared. The weather, however, was disappointing and the 
Colony, whose beauty lies in her rugged hills, was enveloped in 
mist the whole period of the visit, and the Peak and surrounding 
hills were invisible. Notwithstanding the inclement weather His 
Royal Highness made the most of the time at his disposal and 
visited all the principal institutions of the Colony. 


In the early part of the year difficulties occurred in the 
Shipping Trade owing to dissatisfaction among the Chinese seamen 
who put forward a demand for an increase in wages which the 
shipowners were disinclined to agree to. This resulted in a general 
strike of all classes of seamen and for some time paralysed the 
shipping of the port. The strike extended to many other branches 
of labour and intimidation of those willing to work was resorted 
to by certain unions. Some inconvenience was caused to the 
European population by the house servants leaving their employ- 
ment. After several conferences had been held between the 
shipowners and the seamen’s representatives a settlement was 
teached by which the conditions of the employment of seamen were 
put on a more satisfactory basis, and the strike which had lasted 
for nearly two months came to an end. 


Trade generally remained in a depressed state owing to the 
feeling of unrest which prevailed in the adjacent provinces of 
South China. Shipments of rice, in particular, which have been 
an important item in the trade of the Colony, were considerably 
reduced through facilities being opened up in Siam and Saigon for 
direct export to the United States of America. 


Exchange during the year continued falling. The dollar, 
which on Ist January stood at 2s. 7}d., at the close of the year had 
fallen to 2s. 23d. ' 


The development of the Colony during the year still continued 
and the influx of capital from South China resulted in numerous 
sales of land for building purposes, and unduly inflated the value 
of property. So long as China remains in the present unsettled 
state it is to be expected that the Colony will be made the 
temporary home of many of the merchants of Canton and other 
parts of South China. 


A serious case of piracy occurred on 19th November on 
board the s.s. “ Sui An” which runs between Hongkong and Macao. 
On her return journey from Macao a number of Chinese, who had 
embarked as passengers, held up the steamer, killing two of the 
Indian guards and wounding the captain and several others. The 
steamer was taken to Bias Bay, in Chinese territory, where the 
pirates landed in junks which appeared to be waiting, taking with 
them a quantity of loot. After they had left the steamer it was 
brought back to Hongkong by the first officer. 


(15138) We. 7815/4893 500 7/24 Harrow G94 A2 
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During the year the Governor, Sir Edward Stubbs, K.C.M.G.. 
was away from the Colony from 15th June to 18th November, 
during which time the Government was administered by Mr, 
Claud Severn, C.M.G. 


I.—FINANCES. 


The revenue for the year amounted to $22,291,065, being 
$5,014,805 more than the estimate and $4,562,933 more than the 
revenue for the previous year. 


Compared with the returns for 1921 there were increases 
under all the heads except Rent of Government Property. 


The expenditure, inclusive of a sum of $3,575,635 spent on 
Public Works Extraordinary, amounted to $18,563,003, being 
$1,635,977 less than the estimate and $2,823,351 more than the 
expenditure in 1921. Compared with the estimates there were 
increases under 13 heads as against 14 heads where there were 
decreases. The excess, amounting to $1,099,859, under 
Miscellaneous Services was due to :— 


Si ihre: 
University .. -.» 200,000.00 
Transport of Government Servants -. 119,891.97 
Visit of H.R.H. Prince of Wales .. os 127,105.10 
Expenses of Strike .. ‘ ae AD 59,394.37 
Food Control Expenses... nf oh 55,371.98 
Loss on Subsidiary Coins .. fr .. 393,818.26 


$955,581.68 


Military Expenditure exceeded the estimate by $355,260, due 
to increase in revenue. Imports and Exports Department shows a 
saving of $80,044, due to less purchase of Opium, and Public Works 
Extraordinary was less by $3,035,664 than the amount estimated. 


The balance to the credit on the year’s working was $3,728,062, 
and the assets and liabilities account showed on 31st December 
a credit balance of $12,658,642. 


The following is a statement of the revenue and expenditure of 
the Colony for the five years 1918-1922 :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 

$ 
1918. .» 18,665,248 16,252,172 
WDI9S xs -» 16,524,975 17,915,925 
1920... .. 14,689,672 14,489,594 
1921, «17,728,132 15,739,652 


1922. .. 22,291,065 18,563,003 
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The amount of the consolidated loan stands at £1,485,733. 
Against this there is at credit of the Sinking Fund a sum of 
£399,591. The Local Loan under Ordinance No. 12 of 1916 
amounts to $3,000,000, and there are the sums of $906,699 and 
£93,657 at credit of the Sinking Fund. 

During the period 1913-1922 the assessment of the whole 
Colony has risen from $12,435,812 to $19,805,929, an increase in 
tateable value of $7,370,117. 

The circulation on the 3lst December of notes of the three 
Banks having authorised issues was as follows :— 


Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Cor- 


poration Be Be a . $34,974,774 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia, & 
China .. a Bs ~ ne 11,239,602 
Mercantile Bank of India, Limited on 1,364,413 
_$47,578,789 


The currency of the Colony consists, in addition to the notes 
of these Banks, of British, Hongkong, and Mexican Dollars and of 
subsidiary coin, which continued at par throughout the year. 


The total issue of subsidiary coins less those demonetized now 
amounts to $18,789,370 nominal value, and they were up to the 
year 1905 readily absorbed at par, large quantities being taken by 
the neighbouring provinces of China. During 1916 10 cent 
pieces of the face value of $5,028,000 were shipped to Calcutta for 
purposes of demonetization. The discount which prevailed 
between 1905 and 1916 may be attributed to the immense quantity 
of similar coin which was minted at Canton as well as to the amount 
of Hongkong coin minted largely in excess of the needs of the 
Colony by itself. In 1905 the Hongkong Government ceased to 
issue any subsidiary coin and in 1906 it began a policy of 
demonetizing all its subsidiary coin received as revenue. This 
policy was continuously followed till 1918 except during a bricf 
period in 1911. Coin to the face value of $21,235,459 has thus 
been redeemed. The total issue by the Hongkong Government 
was of the face value of about $44,000,000. 


II.—SHIPPING AND TRADE, INDUSTRIES, FISHERIES, 
AGRICULTURE, AND LAND. 
(a.)—SHIPPING. 

The total of the shipping entering and clearing at ports in 
the Colony during the year 1922 amounted to 708,244 vessels of 
46,566,764 tons, which, compared with the figures for 1921, shows 
an increase of 35,564 vessels, with an increase of 3,145,994 tons. 

Of the above, 50,427 vessels of 29,543,564 tons were engaged 
in foreign trade, as compared with 52,222 vessels of 27,852,616 
tons in 1921. 
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Of vessels of European construction, 5,318 ocean steamers, 
3,552 river steamers, and 3,243 steamships not exceeding 60 tons, 
entered during the year, giving a daily average of 33-2 ships, as 
compared with 33-8 ships in 1921 and 29-4 ships in 1920. 

The average tonnage of individual ocean vessels entering 
the Port has increased from 1,919-8 to 2,068-6 tons, that of British 
ships has increased from 1,997-5 to 2,131-0 tons, while that of 
foreign ships has increased from 1,857-9 to 1,957-7 tons. 

The average tonnage of individual river steamers entering 
during the year has increased from 460-5 to 598-8 tons. 

That of British river steamers has increased from 570-5 to 
822-8 tons, and that of foreign river steamers has increased from 
316-7 to 318-9 tons. 


In steamships not exceeding 60 tons employed in foreign 
trade, there is a decrease of 167 ships, with an increase in tonnage 
of 4,636 tons or 12-9 per cent. in numbers and 0-6 per cent. in 
tonnage. This is due to larger launches employed in Foreign 
trading and a number of small launches being laid up owing to 
the unsettled state of Canton where many small launches were 
commandeered by the armies. 

Junks in foreign trade show a decrease of 1,370 vessels and a 
decrease of 583,639 tons or 51-9 per cent. in numbers and 9-9 per 
cent. in tonnage. This is due to a number of junks being held up 
during the Seamen’s Strike. 


In local trade (i.e., between places within the waters of the 
Colony) there is an increase in steam-launches of 42,168 and an 
increase of 1,729,438 tons or 7-1 per cent. in numbers and 12-2 per 
cent. in tonnage. This is due to a greater number of launches 
being employed in towing and transporting workmen and material 
for reclamation work. 


Junks in local trade show a decrease of 4,809 vessels and a 
decrease of 274,592 tons or 12-6 per cent. in numbers and 2-5 per 
cent. in tonnage. This is due to a number of junks being laid up 
during the Seamen’s Strike. 

There was a decrease in British ocean-going shipping of 
83 ships or 9-0 per cent. and an increase of 441,694 tons or 32:8 per 
cent. This decrease in ships is due to the number of ships being 
laid up during the Seamen’s Strike. The increase in tonnage is 
due to large vessels frequenting the Port, also to new locally-built 
vessels. 

British river steamers have decreased by 876 ships with an 
increase in tonnage of 211,933 tons or 9-7 per cent. in numbers and 
12-6 per cent. in tonnage. This decrease in ships is due to ships 
being laid up during the Scamen’s Strike. The increase in tonnage 
is due to the ‘‘ Wah Kuei” and “Tin Sing” which were laid up, 
being again put on the run, and the ’tweendeck space measurement 
being included in the tonnage. 


Foreign ocean-going vessels have increased by 266 ships with 
an increase of 1,463,698 tons or 12:1 per cent. in numbers and 41-6 
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per cent. in tonnage. This increase is due to more and larger 
American vessels, also German vessels, now visiting the Port. 

Foreign river steamers show an increase of 434 ships with an 
increase in tonnage of 152,627 tons or 4-4 per cent. in numbers and 
2-5 per cent. in tonnage. This increase is due to the “‘ Hui Hoi,” 
“Taion,” and “ Wo Fu,” which were originally steam lighters 
being converted into river steamers. The increase in tonnage is 
due to the above-mentioned vessels and the ‘tweendeck space 
measurements being included in the tonnage. 

The actual number of individual ocean-going vessels of 
European construction during the year 1922 was 1,092, of which 
410 were British and 682 foreign. In 1921 the corresponding 
figures were 988, of which 343 were British and 645 foreign. 

These 1,092 ships measured 3,202,516 tons. They entered 
5,318 times and gave a collective tonnage of 11,000,748 tons. 

Thus 104 more ships entered 86 more times and gave a 
collective tonnage greater by 956,326 tons, an average of 11,120-0 
tons per entry. 


TRADE. 


Detailed and accurate statistics of imports and exports are 
collected and published by the Imports and Exports Department. 


Opium. 


Four hundred and seventy-one (471) chests of Persian opium 
were imported during the year; 471 chests were exported to 
Formosa. 

Six hundred and five (605) chests of uncertificated Indian 
opium were imported ; 475 chests for the Macao opium farmer, 
and the remaining 130 chests for the Government opium 
monopoly. 

The table below shows the total imports and exports since 
1914 :-— 





1922, 1921, 1920, 1919. 1918. 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914, 
Chests. | Chests. | Chests. | Chests. | Chests. | Chests. | Chests. | Chests. | Chests. 





Stock in hand on 




















Ist January .. | 2264 329 329 253 | 799 | 977% | 1,3034 | 2,256¢ | 4,580$ 
Imported during 
tae year... | ‘1,078 658 | 1,525$| 1,290 | 1,259 | 1,657 | 1,706 | 1,873 | 3,0594 
Total .. | 1,302, | 987 1,854] 1,543 | 2,058 | 2,6344 | 3,0093 | 4,129 | 7,640 
Boiled by Opium 
Farmer. | — - - - - - - - 36 
Boiled by Govern- 
ment :. | 311g | 2003 | 225 377 | 539 352 365 340 413 
Spurious Opium 
destroyed .. | — - = - 1 13 = 7 19 
Used locally 12) — 8 = on ee oe 
Missing or stolen 1 4 
Sold to Govern- 
ment se so 12 - - _ ae raat = _ 
Exported during 
the year... | 946 548 1,2974| 837 | 1,265; | 1,469 | 1,667 | 2,469 | 4,9115 
Total .. |1,257¢ 760; | 1,525$} 1,214 | 1,8054 | 1,835 | 2,032 | 2,826 | 5,383} 
Stock remaining on| 





























31st December 4s | 226, | 329 329 | 253 | 799% | 977% | 1,303% | 2,256) 
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Emigration and Immigration. 


Ninety-eight thousand three hundred and _ ninety-thre 
(98,393) emigrants left Hongkong for various places during the 
year 1922 (156,011 in 1921). Of these, 52,638 were carried in 
British ships and 45,755 in foreign ships. 

One hundred and forty-three thousand five hundred and forty- 
seven (143,547) returning emigrants were reported to have been 
brought to Hongkong from the several places to which they had 
emigrated either from this Colony or from coast ports, as against 
159,064 in 1921. Of these, 85,057 arrived in British ships and 
58,490 in foreign ships. 


(b.)\—INDUSTRIES. 
(i.)\ Under European Management. 


Engineering and Shipbuilding.—The figures are as follows for 
the year 1922 :— 





H.K. & Whampoa Dock Co., Ld. 6 vessels of 11,842 gross tons and 7,300 i.b.p. 
Taikoo Dockyard & Eng. Co., Ld. 7» «1087, 1» 8,550 ,, 
W. S. Bailey & Co., Wee sede de 7a ay S40 
Kwong Hip Lung Co., ide ae aa Hs 483s, 44 

A Kin, Fog oea tt mes 2 | 260 
Kung Huck Cheong 1 88 400 
Tong Lee . 1 4 80 

Total 22 vessels of 23,309 gross tons and 17,074 i.b.p. 





Sugar.—The year 1922 saw many fluctuations in price, but 
on the whole was an uninteresting period. We still look for a more 
satisfactory state of affairs when normal production and consump- 
tion definitely returns. Trade in China was bad owing to the 
political unrest. 


Yarn.—The yarn trade during 1922 was very unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of importers, but the local dealers are said 
to have closed the year on a profitable basis. 

The total quantity of yarn imported into the colony during 
the year amounted to 120,000 bales and 14,000 bales were brought 
forward from the previous year. 

Clearances totalled 110,000 bales and the carry over for 1923 
amounted to 24,000 bales. 


Cotton.—Middling American cotton was quoted in Liverpool at 
the commencement of the year at 11-69d. The rate declined 
gradually, reaching lowest point for the year on 6th February, 
9-6d. A reaction set in and advances were reported until 13-60d. 
was reached on 16th June. During the latter half of June, July, 
August, September it fluctuated between that figure and 12-20d., 
which was reached on 29th September. 

The official reports issued at the commencement of October 


indicated a prospective shortage and prices advanced rapidly until. 


15-60d. was reached on the 10th November. A slight drop was 
then registered, and during the last six weeks various rates were 
quoted between that figure at 14-56d. with 15-29d. as the final 
rate for the year. 
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Rope Making.—For the first part of the year the demand 
was fairly good and prices for raw material were low, but towards 
the close of the year the Manila hemp market steadily advanced 
and prices for rope were correspondingly increased and the demand 
was checked. The prospects of business for the new year are ~ 
therefore rather unfavourable, but, on the other hand, the fall in 
the sterling value of the dollar will to some extent offset the 
increased cost as far as exports to gold-using countries are 
concerned. 


Cement Manufacture.—There was a strong demand for cement 
throughout the year, but very severe competition was experienced 
in all markets, due to the importation of cheap cement from 
Europe, which necessitated prices being reduced to an absolute 
minimum. The actual turnover locally was much the same as 
last year. 

(ii.)—Under Chinese Management. 


Tin.—Business was fairly good and United States bought 
freely and dealers were given an opportunity of clearing somewhat 
large surplus stocks carried over from 1921. The comparative 
table is as follows :— 


Imports. 1921. 1922. Exports, 1921. 1922. 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 

From Straits .. 700 47 | To United 
Kingdom 2,000 863 
» China .. 8,250 8,566 | ,, United States 1,000 7,043 





» China..  .. 2,100 2878 
| Japan .. 1,000 1,271 
Total .. 8,950 8,613 Total .. 6,100 12,055 


Native Tobacco.—Very little business done during the year 
and total exports are estimated at £471,252, as compared with 
£513,478 in 1921. 


Leather and Hides.—Returns in these lines are as follows :— 


For 1922. For 1921. 
Buffalo—piculs 6,714 Buffalo—piculs 11,243 
Cow » 58,642 Cow iF 54,911 
Goat Pe 2,126 Goat A 6,254 
Sheep 35 1,388 Sheep a 615 


Very few hides arrived from Kwangsi on account of continued 
trouble in the interior. 

Ginger and Preserves.—A considerable increase in this line is 
Teported, exports for 1922 being £206,099 as compared with 
£149,093 for 1921. 

Soy.—An increase is also reported in this line, returns showing 
£61,447 as against £50,639 for 1921. 
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Chinese Paper.—A decrease took place, exports being put at 
48,058 piculs, whereas in 1921 61,725 piculs were done. 


Vermilion.—Very little business done. {£110,063 were done 
‘in 1922 as against £124,410 for 1920. 


Lard.—Demand from abroad very poor, and returns show 
decrease, being piculs 61,208 as compared with 80,223 for 1921. 


Tinned Goods.—Business remains about same as previous year. 


Shamshoo.—Returns show decrease on year’s trading. £112,215 
were done in 1921, current year is estimated at £86,371. 


Vinegar.—About same as previous year. 


Knitted Vests and Socks.—Some export business done, but 
the interior troubles hit this trade badly and one or two factories 
suspended business. 


Rattan and Fibre Furniture.—Returns show an improvement 
on 1921 when £142,107 was done, whereas current year figures is 
estimated at £165,846. 


(c.) FISHERIES. 

A considerable proportion of the boat population of Hongkong 
supports itself by deep-sea fishing, in which pursuit a large number 
of junks are engaged. The villages of Aberdeen, Stanley, 
Shaukiwan, and also many in the New Territories, are largely 
dependent upon this industry for their prosperity. Fresh- 
water fish is imported from Canton and the West River. There 
are oyster beds of considerable value in Deep Bay. 


(d.)—ForESTRY, AGRICULTURE, AND BoTAny. 
Formation of Pine Tree Plantations. 

On the hills adjoining Tai Wo Po, 5,000 one year old trees of 
Pinus massoniana were planted. 

Pine seeds were sown i situ at the following places—16,590 at 
Little Hongkong, 3,470 at Mount Davis, 59,725 at Ngau Chi Wan 
and 49,670 at Tytam Tuk. Failures of seeds sown in situ at 
Cheung Chau and Fanling were replaced. 

On the turfed banks below Taipo and Tsin Wan Roads, 40 Ib. 
of Pine seeds were sown broadcast. 

One hundred and sixty-seven trees, one year old, of Pinus 


massoniana were added to the small plantation at the Water Police 
Station, Tsim Sha Tsui, 


Broad-leaved Trees Planted. 


Shade and flowering trees used for roadside planting were 
Melia azedarach, Bischofia javanica, Ficus infectoria, Cassia fistula, 
Tristania conferta, Aleurites triloba, Albizzia lebbek, Poinciana 
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regia, Erythrina indica, Bauhinia variegata, Paulownia fortunei, 
Celtis sinensis, Melaleuca leucadendron and Cinnamomum camphora. 
These were made use of in the following positions : Wongneichung 
Gap Road 233, Wongneichung Gap to Deep Water Bay 358, 
Magazine Gap Road 247, Wanchai Gap Road 571, Severn Road 32, 
Lugard Road 47, Garden Road 3, Peace Avenue, Ho Mun Tin 72, 
Argyle Street 72, Jordan Road 45, Gascoigne Road 97, Chatham 
Road 106, Lai Chi Kok Road 30, Nathan Road 3, Reclamation 
Street 7, Taipo Road 290, Fanling Road 8, Autau Road 87, and 
in the vicinity of Shum Shui Po Market 22. 


A number of trees of Aleurites montana were tried for the first 
time as a shade tree in Salisbury Road, Kowloon, 

Seventy-nine trees, one year old, of “ Jak” (Artocarpus 
integrifolia) were planted in the vicinity of Aberdeen Reservoir. 


Care of Trees in Plantations. 


A regular inspection of all planted and native trees was 
carried out throughout the year. 

Pine tree caterpillars made their appearance, fortunately in 
very small numbers, on the island and in Kowloon ; one plantation 
adjoining Fanling Golf Course was badly infested with these pests, 
and as soon as they could be detected all were collected and 
destroyed, the total weight of those dealt with being 4,667 lb. 

Loranthus and creepers were regularly removed from trees on 
roadsides and in plantations. 

Camphor trees, a large percentage of which are regularly 
attacked by white ants during the dry season, were treated with 
carbolineum. 

Twenty miles of fire barriers were cleared in the mainland and 
17 on the island ; these barriers on many occasions proved most 
useful in checking large fires. 


Removal of Trees. 


In connection with the sale of building lots, formation of new 
and widening of existing roads, reclamations and other public 
works, very large numbers of Pine and wild trees and a small 
number of large roadside trees were removed. 

A number of very fine specimens of Pinus massoniana, 
probably the largest on the island, were removed from the site of 
the new Queen’s College at Sokonpo. 

Trees were removed from Bonham Road, Victoria Road, 
Kennedy Road, Pokfulam Road, Repulse Bay Road, Deep Water 
Bay Road, Queen’s Road East and Central, Taipo Road and 
Wongneichung Road. 

At Lai Chi Kok and Fo Pang Hang large numbers of Pinus 
massoniana were removed to allow for the removal of soil for 
teclamation work and for the formation of a cemetery. 
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The most noticeable tree-felling on the island has been that on 
Morrison Hill, where large sections of native trees have been 
removed to allow for the removal of rocks and soil in connection 
with harbour reclamation work. 


Clearing of undergrowth in connection with anti-malarial 
measures was maintained throughout the whole year, the total area 
cleared amounted to 8,340,610 sq. ft., while the total area cleared 
for surveys by P. W. D. was 3,990,000 sq. ft. 


Nurseries, Agriculture, etc. 


Five thousand Camphor trees were raised in the new nursery 
at Little Hongkong. These will be used for replanting on the 
site of the adjoining old forest, which is composed of trees of little 
value and which are now being felled and removed. 


Three hundred pounds of seed of Pinus massoniana and 65 Ib. 
of Camphor seed were collected during the year. 


The first rice crop was very good, the second crop and peanuts 
were fair, and sugar-cane and pineapples very good. 


Vegetables and native fruits were grown in the experimental 
garden at Fanling for demonstration purposes. 


Six thousand nine hundred and ninety-six packages, containing 
885,000 bulbs of Narcissus tazetta, were inspected and certified for 
export. 

A hundred sheets of new Australian specimens and a small 
number collected locally were mounted. : 


Specimens of local plants were identified when brought in by 
visitors to the Colony or local collectors. 


A large number of specimens of Chinese medicinal herbs 
were forwarded by the Department of Agriculture, Vancouver. 
These were all identified and named and all available information 
concerning the specimens forwarded to the Department. 


(e..—LAaND GRANTS AND GENERAL VALUE OF LAND. 


The net amount of premium received from sales of Crown 
land and pier rights, New Territories excepted, for the year 1922 
was $2,544,225.53, an increase of $952,917.27 on the preceding 
year, and $2,033,067 more than the average for the previous five 
years (1917-1921). This result is due not so much to one or two 
large items like last year, though large figures have been realized 
in one or two instances, as to a keen competition amongst the 
Chinese for most of the lots sold. 


The principal items were $206,000 for Inland Lot No. 2366, 
$110,000 for Inland Lot No. 2409, $108,600 for Inland Lot No. 
2407, $91,500 for Inland Lot No. 2382, $50,000 for Kowloon 
Inland Lot No. 1462, $33,700 for Kowloon Inland Lot No. 1441, 
$33,470 for Kowloon Inland Lot No. 1483 and $30,000 for Rural 
Building Lot No. 200. 
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In the New Territories the net amount received for premium 
on sales of land was $173,054.79, the principal items being 
$70,000 for New Kowloon Inland Lots Nos. 370 and 371, $12,100 
for New Kowloon Inland Lot No. 350, and $11,603 for New 
Kowloon Inland Lot No. 364, being $87,463.78 more than the year 
1921. 

The number of deeds and documents registered in the Land 
Office was 4,146, rather less than last year which was a record 
year ; the aggregate consideration set out in deeds registered was 
$107,392,435.38 as against $107,855,703.10 in 1921. 


Resumptions include Kowloon Farm Lots Nos. 49 and 51 and 
a number of Agricultural Lots at Kau Pui Shek, all of which were 
tequired for development purposes. 

Development at Shamshuipoo continues. 

The total area of land sold or granted during the year was 
243a. 2r. 263p., of which 152a. 27. Op. were dealt with by the 
District Officers. The total area of land resumed was 102a. 37. 17p. 


In the New Territories, although the acreage disposed of was 
considerably less than during 1921, the prices realized showed an 
upward tendency in both Districts, the chief feature in the Northern 
District being the high prices paid for building sites on the 
reclamation at Taipo Market which realized from 50c. to $1 per 
square foot, whilst in the Southern District some big prices were 
paid for Inland lots at New Kowloon. 


III.—LEGISLATION. 


Twenty-five (25) Ordinances were passed during 1922, of 
which 12 were amendments of previous Ordinances. 

The most important matters with which these Ordinances 
dealt were :-— 

The Treaty of Peace (No. 1)—The object of which was to 
modify certain provisions of the Treaty of Peace Order, 1919, the 
Treaty of Peace (Austria) Order, 1920, the Treaty of Peace 
(Bulgaria) Order, 1920, and the Treaty of Peace (Hungary) 
Order, 1921, as amended, for the purpose of adapting the provisions 
of the said Orders to the circumstances of the Colony. 

The Police Supervision (No. 4)—The object of this Ordinance 
was to provide for police supervision of certain persons. It was 
found desirable that, with a view to preventing crime, the police 
should be empowered to supervise persons convicted of serious 
offences and also of persons believed to be bad characters. 

The Emergency Regulations (No. 5)—This Ordinance was 
passed with a view to giving the Governor in Council, in case of 
emergency or public danger, power to make such regulations 
as may appear desirable in the public interest. 
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The Supreme Court (Original Jurisdiction) Emergency (No. 7) 
—tThis was to empower the Chief Justice, as necessity may require, 
to appoint temporarily solicitors to conduct cases in the Original 
Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 


The Registration of Imports and Exports (No. 12)—The 
object of this Ordinance was to simplify the collection of trade 
statistics, and at the same time to remove some of the formalities 
which inconvenienced the import and export trade. 


The Rents (No. 14)—This Ordinance was passed in order to 
extend temporarily the provisions of the Rents Ordinance, 1921, 
with certain amendments. 


The Industrial Employment of Children (No. 22)—The object 
of which was to carry out, so far as possible, the recommendation 
of the Commission on the Industrial Employment of Children 
which was appointed by H.E. the Governor on the 24th March, 
1921. 


IV.—EDUCATION 


No important changes have taken place in the Education 
Department during the year under review. The staff, depleted 
by causes due to the war, is being gradually brought up to normal 
strength again. 


The total number of pupils at schools in the Colony, excluding 
the Police School and the uncontrolled schools in the New 
Territories are :— 





























Number of Pupils. 
English Vernacular Total. 
Schools. Schools. 
Government Schools .. res 3,582 19 3,601 
Military Schools on oie 131 _ 131 
Excluded Private Schools .. 345 12 357 
Grant Schools ane 2,770 948 3,718 
Controlled Private Schools a 6,407 20,120 26,527 
Controlled Private Schools: 
New Territories. .. _ 4, 385 4,385 
Technical Institute .. oe 495 _ 495 
Total a . 13,730 25,484 39,214 
_—-- A, 
The most important schools, apart from the excluded schools, 
are Queen’s College for Chinese, four District Schools its feeders, 


and the Belilios Public School for Chinese girls. There is an Indian 
School of growing importance now housed in a new building 
presented to the Colony by Sir Ellis Kadoorie. Kowloon School 
and Kowloon Junior and Victoria Schools for children of British 
parentage have an average attendance of 183. There is also a 
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school for the children of the Peak District with an average 
attendance of 50. The Dtocesan School and Orphanage and 
St. Joseph's College are important boys’ schools in receipt of an 
annual grant. The Italian, French, and St. Mary’s Convents, 
and the Diocesan Girls’ School, are the most important of the 
English Grant Schools for girls. 

The Hongkong Technical Institute affords an opportunity for 
higher education of students who have left school. Instruction 
was given in 1922 in Building Construction, Machine Drawing, 
Mechanics, Chemistry (Practical and Theoretical), Physics, 
Electricity, Commercial English, French, Shorthand, Book- 
keeping. Classes for men and women teachers, both ‘‘ English ”” 
and “ Vernacular,” are a feature of the Institute. 


The lecturers are recruited from the members of the Medical 
and Educational faculties of the Colony, and from the Department 
of Public Works, and receive fees for their services. The Institute 
is furnished with a well-equipped Chemical Laboratory and 
excellent Physical apparatus. 


The University of Hongkong, incorporated under the local 
University Ordinance, 1911, and opened in 1912, is a residential 
University for students of both sexes for the promotion of Arts, 
Science and Learning, the provision of higher education, the 
development and formation of the character of students of all 
Taces, nationalities, and creeds. 


The late Sir Hormusjee Mody bore the entire expense of the 
erection of the main building, and additions have been made 
through the liberality of bencfactors of varied nationality and 
domicile. 

The University includes the three Faculties of Medicine, 
Engineering and Arts. Admission to all faculties is conditional 
upon passing the matriculation examination of the University or 
some examination recognised as equivalent thereto. 


The Faculty of Medicine provides a five-year course of study 
in the usual pre-medical and medical sciences, supplemented by 
clinical work in the Government Civil and Tung Wah Hospitals, 
leading to the degree of M.B., B.S. The degrees of M.D. and 
MS. may be obtained for post-graduate work. The degrees 
above-mentioned are recognised by the Gencral Medical Council 
for registration in Great Britain. 

The Faculty of Engineering provides a four-year course in 
practical and theoretical engineering, leading to the degree of 
BSc. (Eng.). Fourth-year students specialize in civil, in 
mechanical or in electrical engineering. The degree for post- 
graduate work is that of M.Sc. (Eng.). * 

The Faculty of Arts includes departments of pure Arts and 
Science, Education (including practical teaching) and Commerce. 
The course is in all cases one of four years, and leads to the degree 
of B.A. The degree for post-graduate work is that of M.A. 
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With a view to better securing the maintenance of the desired 
standard—which in the Faculty of Medicine is that of an English 
University degree and in the Faculty of Engineering that of the 
corresponding degree in the University of London—external 
examiners are, in all Faculties, associated with the internal 
examiners in all annual and final examinations. In the Faculty of 
Engineering, but not in other Faculties, degrees with honours are 
granted, the standard being assessed by special examiners chosen 
from amongst the external examiners in the University of 
London. 


The degree of LL.D. is also granted, honoris causa. 


The site of the University was given gratuitously by the 
Colonial Government. As subsequently enlarged by minor grants 
and by purchase, it includes an area of some 25 acres, looking out 
upon the harbour over the City of Victoria. 


In the main buildings are housed the Chemical, Physical and 
Biological Laboratories, the University Library and portions of the 
Enginecring Laboratories. They further include a Great Hall, a 
Senate Room and the Lecture and Class Rooms used by the 
Faculty of Arts and for general purposes. 


Special medical buildings include schools of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology and Tropical Medicine, erected at the cost of 
Chinese gentlemen resident in the Colony. In the case of each of 
the three schools last mentioned a larger or smaller sum still 
remains available for further equipment. 

Special engineering buildings include :— 

(a) a Power Station, generating light and power for the 
estate, energy being supplied by internal combustion 
engines of varied types which are available for instructional 
purposes ; 

(b) a Prime Movers (steam) and Hydraulics Laboratory, 
at present housed in a converted Pumping Station, 
formerly the property of the Government ; and 

{c) a Workshop, including a small machine-shop, smithy 
and carpenter’s shop. ; 

Electrical machinery (other than the main generating plant), 
electrical technology, the testing of materials and experimental 
mechanics are dealt with in the main building. 

The larger part of the engineering equipment was the gift of 
British engincering firms. 

Other buildings upon the estate include :— 

(a) the Vice-Chancellor’s Lodge, 

(b) Staff-Quarters, 

(c) the residential Hostels, and 

(d) the University Union Building 
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Unless exempted from residence (such exemption being 
ordinarily granted on the ground that the student’s ‘‘ manner of 
life is not such as is catered for in the hostels), every matriculated 
student is required to reside either in a University or in a 
recognised Hostel. 

The University Hostels are three in number—Lugard Hall, 
Eliot Hall, and May Hall. 


Recognised Hostels are at present two in number—Morrison 
Hall, situate immediately above the University grounds and 
conducted by the London Missionary Society, and St. John’s Hall, 
immediately opposite the front of the University, conducted by 
the Church Missionary Society. 


Each student occupies a separate room or cubicle, and there 
are the usual Common rooms. Each University Hostel is in charge 
of a member of the staff, as resident Warden. 


No University Hostel at present exists for women students— 
whose right to admission to the University was first recognised in 
1921—but, by the courtesy of the school authorities, arrangements 
have been made for their lodging in connection with St. Stephen’s 
Girls’ College. 


University fees for tuition and board amount to $550 per 
annum, enabling a student who lives carefully to meet the whole 
of his expenses with a sum of $1,000 per annum, as compared with 
aminimum sum of $2,500 per annum, besides travelling expenses, 
in the case of a Chinese student going abroad for his education. 


Numerous scholarships are available, including the King 
Edward VII Scholarships founded by His Majesty’s Government, 
the President’s Scholarships founded by His Excellency the 
President of China, together with Scholarships (some of which are 
in the nature of bursaries) given by the Hongkong Government, the 
Chinese Government, the Metropolitan District of Peking, the 
Provincial Governments of Canton, Chihli, Yunnan and Hupeh, 
the Governments of the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States, the Government of Kedah and the Siamese 
Government. Students are also drawn from the Philippines, 
French Indo-China and Australasia. 


During 1922 honorary degrees were conferred upon His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G., and 
the late Mr. E. H. Sharp, K.C., a member of the Governor’s 
Executive Council. A benefaction of $500,000 was received 
from the Rockefeller Foundation for the foundation of full-time 
Chairs in Medicine and Surgery. The complete scheme includes 
a grant of a further sum of $250,000 for a full-time Chair of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology, and provides for the creation of 
complete medical units for the teaching of the three subjects in 
the Government Civil Hospital. The University is to make 
provision out of its own funds for assistants to the professors of 
Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology, and it is desired to erect 
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a Hostel for medical students in proximity to the hospital. Eight 
scholarships of $200 each were founded by the China Medical 
Board for medical students who shall have carried out their 
pre-medical studies at the Canton Christian College, the University 
undertaking to remit fees to the extent of $100 a year. A sum of 
$10,000 was presented to the University Union by the Hon. 
Sir C. Paul Chater, Kt., C.M.G., for the foundation of a Library 
in memory of the late Dr. Jordan, formerly Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
and Acting Vice-Chancellor in the University. A sum of $5,000 
was collected for the extension and partial re-turfing of the Athletic 
Ground. An appeal was issued in the course of the year asking 
for a sum of from four million to five million dollars for the general 
purposes of the University. 


The total cost of the land, buildings, and equipment of the 
University may be placed at approximately $1,750,000 and their 
replacement value at not less than $2,500,000, while the invested 
endowments exceed $3,000,000. 


V.—PUBLIC WORKS. 
BUILDINGS. 


During the year under review the following works made 
fair progress: The Senior Officers’ Quarters on the Homestead 
Site at the Peak, and at Leighton Hill, the former under Messrs. 
Little, Adams and Wood, and the latter under Messrs. Denison, 
Ram and Gibbs; and the new offices for the Public Works 
Department. Good progress was made with the following works : 
In Hongkong—foundations of the new Fire Brigade Station, 
opposite the Central Market ; Maternity Block and alterations to 
the Sister’s Quarters, Victoria Hospital ; site formation for the 
new Qucen’s College Building ; and the Miniature Rifle Range at 
the Hongkong Volunteer Defence Corps Headquarters. In 
Kowloon—new Police Stations at Yaumati and Mongkoktsui ; 
and the underground Scismograph Room at the Royal Observatory. 
The undermentioned works were completed: In Hongkong— 
additions and reconstruction of the kitchen and garage blocks 
at Government House; Outpatients’ Department, Government 
Civil Hospital ; Quarters for Scavenging Coolies, Belchers Street ; 
temporary school for Chinese Boys, Morrison Gap Road ; Married 
Quarters for Police, Caine Road; Gardeners’ Quarters, Colonial 
Cemetery ; accommodation for Chinese Linesmen at Cape 
D’Aguilar Wireless Station; and various Public Conveniences. 
In Kowloon—extension to the Fire Brigade Station; new class 
rooms at the Kowloon British School; and various Public 
Conveniences. In the New Territories—the Land Bailiffs’ 
Quarters, Ping Shan, and the Clerks’ Quarters, Taipo. Other 
smaller works of minor importance were also accomplished. The 
reconstruction of certain sheds at Laichikok for purposes of a 
prison was nearing completion. 
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CoMMUNICATIONS. 


The second and third miles of the road from Taitam Gap to 
Shek O and Cape D’ Aguilar ; the extension of the road contouring 
the hillside in Wongneichong and Tai Hang Valleys; and the 
diversion of the road leading from Pokfulam Road to Victoria 
Road were completed. Broadwood Road was extended to connect 
with the new Motor Road contouring Wongneichong Valley. 


Substantial progress was made with the undermentioned 
works : Improving and widening road through Quarry Bay 
Vilage ; a low level road (25 feet wide) from Island Bay to Big 
Wave Bay and another of equal width to effect a junction with it, 
and link up the third mile with Shek O Gap ; and the first section 
of the road contouring the hillside above Conduit Road. 


Fair progress was made with the extension of the 20-foot road 
from Magazine Gap to Peak Tram Station, Chamberlain Road. 


In connection with improvements to Kennedy Road, the 
portion of this carriageway to the West of the Magazine was 
diverted and formed to a minimum width of 25 feet, and No. 1 
Bridge near the junction with Garden Road was widened to 30 feet. 


Mention may also be made of improvements being carried out 
to Bonham Road, Pokfulam Road, and Conduit Road. 


In Kowloon, the first section of the Kowloon City to Mong- 
koktsui Road was completed, but the cutting in connection with 
the second section progressed slowly, owing to the large quantities 
of rock encountered. 

Good progress was made with the cutting for the extension 
ot Argyle Street to its junction with Waterloo Road, and that for 
the section between the latter road and the Kowloon Boundary 
in connection with its extension. 


Owing to heavy rock cutting, the progress in connection with 
the extension of Coronation Road northwards through the hill 
(formerly K.F.L. 11) was considerably delayed, but by the end 
of the vear a temporary road was available, connecting this road 
with Taipo Road. 


Fair progress was recorded in connection with the Taipo to 
Shun Wan Road, and the Patrol Path from Sheungshui to the 
Frontier. 


The work of metalling and tar-painting hilly portion of 
Laichikok-Castle Peak and Taipo Roads was continued during 
the year. 

DRAINAGE. 

A contract was let for extending the Mongkoktsui Nullah 
cast through the railway bridge and the excavation for founda- 
tions were well in hand. The Mongkoktsui Nullah was extended 
to the boundary of Old Kowloon and completed in July. 

The training and diversion of the large stream course to the 
east of Laichikok was completed. 
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WatTeER Works. 


A contract was let in April for the construction of the Eastern 
District Filter Beds and a commencement made at once with the 
work. Fair progress was made by the end of the year. 


After consideration and upon the advice of the Consulting 
Engineers to the Crown Agents, it was decided to order one 
steam pumping unit for the additional plant in connection with 
the Taitam Tuk Scheme. 

With regard to the Pokfulam Road Station, the extension to 
the engine house was completed, a new boiler house erected, 
and the installation of the pumping plant completed. 

Work was commenced in connection with the Distribution 
System for Lower Wanchai Gap District, and that for the Repulse 
Bay was extended so as to serve the lots situated near Deep 
Water Bay. 

In Kowloon, a considerable amount of work was executed in 
enlarging mains with a view to improving the distribution system 
there, and two new filter beds and a gauge basin were added 
near Laichikok. 

Preparatory work in connection with the new Shek Lai Pui 
Reservoir was proceeded with, and a considerable amount of 
investigation work connected with the Shing Mun Scheme was 
also effected. 

The Taipo Water Supply Scheme proceeded satisfactorily. 
The original scheme for a water supply at Fanling was completed 
in 1921,and the extension thereto was commenced in July and 
finished in September, 1922. 


RECLAMATIONS. 

The Reclamation Scheme at Aplichau was completed. 

Good progress was made with the Praya East Reclamation 
Scheme, and the filling in of the Tidal Flat and the cutting down 
of the hill between Taikoktsui and Fuk Tsun Heung. 

Steady progress was also made with the further reclamation 
work at Shamshuipo, and in connection with a scheme of 
reclamation at Cheung Sha Wan. 

Work was continued on certain private reclamation works, 
and, in the case of the Kai Tak Land Investment Company, 
some further progress was made. 


PIERS. 


The reinforced concrete pier opposite Queen’s Statue was 
completed, and tenders were invited for the structural steel roof 
and facade to the Praya. 

The work of constructing a reinforced concrete roof over 
part of the Ferry Pier opposite Queen Victoria Street was 
completed. 
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The Ferry Pier at Public Square Street, Yaumati, was also 
finished, with the exception of the depositing of concrete to form 
the decking. 


The work of constructing a reinforced concrete pier opposite 
Wing Wo Street was not proceeded with. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In connection with the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
the principal Government Buildings were decorated and 
illuminated at night, and general assistance was rendered by the 
Department wherever required to carry into effect other schemes 
of decoration. 


The seamen’s strike which commenced in January culminated 
in a general strike, in consequence of which certain officers of 
the Department were engaged on emergency work which was 
executed in a very efficient manner. 


The erection of the Wireless Station at Gap Rock was 
completed. 


The Diaphone Fog Signalling Plant was installed at Waglan. 


The work of substituting underground cables for the aerial 
wires in the Government Telepfione System in the central part of 
the City was well advanced by the end of the year. 


In connection with the Hydrographic Surveys with a view 
to harbour development, the work of taking borings and prickings 
was completed. 


With a view to revising, consolidating and co-ordinating the 
various schemes of development prepared in the past, a Committee 
was formed to deal with town planning. Many meetings took 
place and a large number of maps and plans were prepared, and 
a model of the Kowloon Peninsula (scale 200’ to 1 inch) was 
made. 


A contract was let for the construction of a water-boat 
dock at Laichikok. 

The total amount expended on Public Works Extraordinary 
was $3,575,635.19, and on annually recurrent works $1,074,646.30. 





RAILWAY. 


The platforms at Kowloon Terminus were surfaced with a 
composition of asphaltum, sand and cement on a foundation of 
rolled ballast. Similar surfacing was laid throughout the concourse 
area and approaches in substitution of wooden blocks which were 
found to be both unsatisfactory and insanitary. 

This work was carried out by the Public Works Department. 


Water was laid on to the platforms and concourse area at 
several points for washing down purposes. 
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The kitchen accommodation of the Ist class Restaurant was 
extended by altering the arrangement of the back staircase and 
utilising the space below to form a commodious pantry. Gas 
cookers were installed in substitution for the coal-burning range, 
and new kitchen furniture was provided. 


Owing to the increasing difficulty in obtaining quick and 
accurate messages between Kowloon and Canton, through tele- 
graphic communication has now been established by laying a 
telegraph line between Kowloon Station and Shum Chun Station, 
thus connecting with the Chinese Section’s telegraph line. 


Previously all messages had to be telephoned over the British 
Section. 


At the workshops at Hunghom an Oil Fuel Depot was installed 
for serving the motor coaches. 


The three sidings to the east of the new carriage shed were 
extended 500 feet each, and a crossover road laid between two, to 
facilitate repairs and cleaning of rolling stock. 


A contract was let for the building of a second bay to the 
new carriage shed, which will accommodate two more trains of 
500 feet each, and it is anticipatedtthat the shed will be completed 
by May, 1923. 


During the year the premises of the China Light and Power 
Co., which adjoined the Locomotive Yard, were acquired by the 
Railway Department, together with the buildings thereon. The 
tall chimney stack, for which no use could be found, was razed. 
The buildings formerly used as offices and staff quarters were 
renovated, and the first floor is now used as quarters for the 
Traffic Inspector, while the basement serves asa store. A contract 
was entered into for converting the remaining buildings into 
workshops and stores for railway purposes. The boiler house was 
utilised as a general repair shop for Government motor vehicles, 
such as cycles, cars, fire engines, lorries, road roller, etc., a painting 
shop being provided on one side. The engine house was converted 
into a general store and store offices, the old store accommodation 
being inadequate for present railway requirements. Eight lock-up 
garages were provided, also a timekeeper’s office. This contract 
was nearly completed at the end of the year. 


Work on the construction of the over bridge to the north of 
Yaumati Station (Bridge No. 7) was delayed until the arrival of 
the steelwork, which was over-carried owing to the seamen’s 
strike. The main line was deviated round the side of the new 
bridge, and traffic diverted without any interference. The 
masonry abutments and piers, with the exception of the west 
wings, which are situated under the deviation, were built in 
trenches, and were nearly up to bedstone level at the close of the 
year. 
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Considerable attention was given in collaboration with the 
Town Planning Committee to future railway requirements, and 
reservations of land likely to be required later for branch lines 
and stations were decided upon. Surveys for the junctions of 
two probable branch lines were made, and centre lines staked out. 


- The new station building for Sheung Shui Station, for which 
provision was made in the estimates, was not undertaken. An 
alternative proposal whereby the long grade of 1 in 100 would be 
reduced to 1 in 250 and a new station built in substitution for both 
Fanling and Sheung Shui was considered, but the project is still 
in abeyance. 


At Lowu the 150-feet brick running-shed mentioned in the 
last report was completed and sidings laid, a small reservoir was 
also made and water supply installed. 


On the Fanling Branch Line the old engine-shed at Fanling 
Station was rebuilt, and a new one was erected at Sha Tau Kok. 
The old steelwork from the dismantled station at Hunghom was 
used in these buildings, with corrugated asbestos cement roofs and 
sides. 


About 3,100 sleepers were renewed in the main line. Of 
these, 807 were of reinforced concrete and the remainder Australian 
hardwoods. During the year 1,165 reinforced concrete sleepers 
were cast. 


In July Messrs. Butterfield & Swire terminated their lease for 
the 1,800 sq. feet of spare railway land occupied by them for 
coal storage, and new leases were entered into with the Hongkong 
and Kowloon Wharf & Godown Co. for several areas to be used as 
timber yards. 

From the 13th January to the 8th March there was a strike 
of seamen which, as it developed, involved the majority of trades 
and seriously affected the business of the Colony. All strikers 
left the Colony for Canton and this, coupled with the fact that 
river steamboat traffic entirely ceased, caused record Passenger and 
Goods traffic by rail. Except that the drivers and firemen were 
fersuaded to join the strikers a day before the settlement, the 
Railway staff remained loyal and handled unprecedented traffic in 
a commendable manner. The express trains had to be run in 
duplicate or were doubled-banked. In the latter case they 
consisted of as many as 23 coaches. It was found generally 
preferable to run in duplicate, each portion consisting of from 10 
to 12 coaches. As many as 2,000 passengers were carried on one 
portion, and over 8,000 in a day. 

The increased earnings of this period were somewhat reduced 
by a period of partial stagnation after the strike, by the launch- 
men’s strike in May, and by the frequent train suspensions owing 
to political unrest in Canton and neighbourhood. Much incon- 
venience and loss was caused by resultant military operations 
between Sun Yat-sen and Chan Kwing-mind. On five occasions 
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bridges on the Chinese section of the line were damaged by 
explosives in attempts to prevent movements of troops. Durirg 
this political unrest robber bands were as usual active along the 
part of the line in the Chinese Territory. 

On two occasions the launch which plies between Taipo in 
British Territory and Sha U Chung in Chinese Territory was 
pirated. 

During the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
in April, the Kowloon Railway Station was dressed with flags 
and buntings, and the building and clock tower facing the harbour 
fronts, including the goods shed, was picked out in red electric 
lights on the nights of the 6th and 7th. 

The Gross Receipts for the year wete $710,295.75, as against 
$603,980.77 for 1921, an increase of $106,314.98. The balance 
after paying working expenses stands at $148,151.40. 

The Through and Joint Sectional Passengers carried were as 


follows :— 
1920. 1921. 1922. 


Passengers booked by Stations in 

British Territory to Stations 

in China Be 365,665 435,933 526,111 
Passengers booked by ‘Stations 

in China to Stations in British 

Territory a3 a .. 373,776 462,379 522,909 
The Local Passengers carried were as follows :— 

1920. 1921. 1922. 
Main Line : ite .. 392,206 429,133 639,709 , 
Fanling Branch te .. 47,787 43,733 52,431 j{ 


VI.—GOVERNMENT AND AIDED INSTITUTIONS. 
(a.)—HosPITALs. 


Government Hospitals consist of the Civil Hospital, to whic 
is attached an isolated Maternity Hospital, the Victoria Hospital| 
for Women and Children, and the Kennedy Town Infectiou: 
Diseases Hospital. 

The Civil Hospital contains 170 beds in 21 wards. 4,44 
in-patients and 25,892 out-patients were treated during 1921 ag| 
against 4,815 and 3,926 respectively in 1920. 484 cases of malarial] 
fever were admitted as against 399 in 1921 and 243 in 1920. Thal 
total cases of malaria for all Government Hospitals and the Tung 
Wa Hospital shows an increase of 236 cases as compared with the; 
year 1920. The Maternity Hospital contains 9 beds for Europeans, 
plus 3 extra beds, and 8 for Asiatics. 617 confinements occurred| 
during the year as against 613 in 1921. The Victoria Hospital 
at the Peak contains 41 beds, and during 1922 178 patients were 
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under treatment there. At Kennedy Town Hospital, which 
contains 26 beds, 10 cases were treated in 1922, all being infectious. 


(6.)—Lunatic ASYLUM. 


The Asylum is under the direction of the Superintendent of 
the Civil Hospital. European and Chinese patients are separated, 
the European portion containing 14 beds in separate wards and 
the Chinese portion 16 beds. 235 patients of all races were treated 
during 1921 and there was 1 death. 


(c.—THE TuNG WA AND OTHER CHINESE HOsPITALS. 


The Tung Wa Hospital, opened in 1872, is mainly supported 
by the voluntary subscriptions of Chinese, but receives an annual 
grant of $8,000 from the Government. Only Chinese are treated 
in this institution. Various other services not appertaining to a 
hospital are performed by the institution, such as the free burial of 
the poor, the repatriation of destitutes, the maintenance of free 
vernacular schools, and the organisation of charitable relief in 
emergencies. Chinese as well as European methods of treatment 
are employed in accordance with the wishes expressed by the 
patients or their friends. Over half the number are now treated 
by Western methods. The hospital is managed by a committee of 
Chinese gentlemen annually elected, their appointment being 
submitted to the Governor for confirmation. It is under the 
supervision of a visiting physician, who is a member of the 
Medical Department, whilst two Chinese-house surgeons, trained in 
Western medicine, are members of the hospital staff. There are 
450 beds in the buildings, and 8,336 patients were accommodated 
during 1922. 


The Tung Wa also maintain a branch hospital for smallpox 
cases (Chinese only) at Kennedy Town. It contains 60 beds and 
during 1922 46 cases were treated. 


The Alice Memorial and Affiliated Hospitals are managed and 
controlled by the missionaries resident in Hongkong, agents of the 
London Missionary Society, and consist of the Alice Memorial 
Hospital opened in 1887, the Nethersole Hospital opened in 1893, 
the Alice Memorial Maternity Hospital opened in 1904, and the 
Ho Miu Ling Hospital opened in 1906. The number of in-patients 
in 1922 was 1,667 and the expenditure $54,065.98. The number of 
labours in the Maternity Hospital was 457. The Government 
makes a grant of $300 per annum to these Hospitals. 


To avoid the complete seclusion from friends and relatives, 
which removal of Chinese plague patients to the Kennedy Town 
Infectious Diseases Hospital entailed, four District Plague 
Hospitals are now maintained by the Chinese in various parts of 
the Colony. These hospitals are under the management of the 
Chinese Public Dispensaries Committee. 
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The Kwong Wa Hospital for Chinese in the Kowloon Peninsula 
was opened on the 9th October, 1911. It occupies a site having 
an area of three acres and provides accommodation for 210 
patients. The existing buildings contain 244 beds and 5,142 
patients were accommodated during 1922. The collection of 
subscriptions and the supervision of the building were undertaken 
by a special committee under the chairmanship of the Secretary 
for Chinese Affairs. The hospital receives a grant of $8,500 per 
annum from the Government. 

As will be noticed from the remarks made under the heading 
Education, the Hongkong University is also an Aided Institution. 


VII.—INSTITUTIONS NOT SUPPORTED BY 
GOVERNMENT. 


One of the most important institutions in the Colony not 
supported by the Government is the Matilda Hospital, which 
stands on a commanding site of nearly three acres at Mount 
Kellet in the Hill District. An account of this hospital will be 
found in the report for 1917. 


Among institutions recognised and encouraged, but not to any 
considerable extent supported by Government, may be mentioned 
the Pé Leung Kuk, the Eyre Refuge, the City Hall, and the 
Chinese Public Dispensaries. 


The Pé Leung Kuk is a Chinese Society founded in 1878 for 
the suppression of kidnapping and traffic in human beings. It 
was incorporated in 1893 and is presided over by the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs, and not more than 12 directors nominated by the 
Governor. The actual management is entrusted to a committee 
elected annually by the members of the Society. The Society's 
buildings have been declared a Refuge under the Women and Girls 
Protection Ordinance, and almost all women and girls detained by 
the Secretary for Chinese Affairs under that Ordinance are sent to 
the Pé Leung Kuk. During 1922 the number of persons admitted 
was 255 and at the close of the year 42 remained under the care 
of the Society. The inmates are under the immediate charge of a 
Chinese matron, and instruction is given them by the matron and 
a Chinese teacher in elementary subjects and in needlework. 


The Eyre Diocesan Refuge is an institution, under mission 
auspices, founded tor rescue work among the Chinese. It was 
housed in the Belilios Reformatory up to the outbreak of war, but 
the work is at present carried on at Kowloon City. A small grant 
is made by the Government. 

The City Hall receives an annual grant of $1,200 from 
Government. It contains a theatre, some large rooms which are 
used for balls, meetings, concerts, etc., a museum in which are 
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some very fair specimens, and a large reference and lending library, 
to which new volumes are added from time to time, as funds will 
allow. The building was erected in 1866-69 by subscription. 


Small grants are also given to the Italian Convent, the French 
Convent (both of which take in and tend abandoned or sick 
infants), the West Point Orphanage, the Seamen’s Hospital and 
other charitable institutions. 


The Chinese Public Dispensaries are institutions maintained 
in order to provide the Chinese with the services of doctors, whose 
certificates will be accepted by the Registrar of Deaths, and with 
the services of interpreters, who can assist the inmates of houses, 
where a case of infectious disease has occurred. Coolies are 
engaged and ambulances and dead vans provided in order to remove 
cases of infectious disease to the Infectious Diseases Hospital and 
dead bodies to the Mortuary. The Dispensaries receive sick infants 
and send them to one or other of the Convents and arrange for the 
burial of dead infants. Free advice and medicine are given and 
patients are attended at their houses. There are eight Dispensaries 
in existence. The total cost of maintenance was $47,801 for the 
year 1922. The Government makes an annual grant of $7,000, 
and the rest of the cost is defrayed by voluntary subscription. 
The Dispensaries are conducted by committees under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary for Chinese Affairs. 


VUI.—CRIMINAL AND POLICE. 


The total of all cases reported to the Police was 13,939, being 
an increase of 1,697 or 13-86 per cent. as compared with 1921. 
There was in 1922 an increase in serious offences of 130 or 3-15 
per cent. as compared with the previous year. The number of 
serious offences reported was 38 below the average of the 
quinquennial period commencing with the year 1918. The number 
of minor offences reported shows an increase of 1,567 as compared 
with 1921, and was 2,561 over the average of the quinquennial 
period. 


The total strength of the Police Force in 1922 was: Europeans 
188, Indians 431, Chinese 762, making a total of 1,381 exclusive 
of the six superior officers and staff of clerks and coolies. These 
figures include police paid for by the railway and other Govern- 
ment departments. Of this force 17 Europeans, 118 Indians, and 
57 Chinese were stationed in the New Territories during the year. 


The District Watchmen Force, numbering 102, to which the 
Government contributes $2,000 per annum, was well supported 
by the Chinese during the year. These watchmen patrol the 
streets in the Chinese quarter of the City. They are placed on 
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police beats and are supervised by the European police on section 
patrol. A detective branch of the force has done useful work 
under the supervision of a European Inspector. 


The total number of persons committed to Victoria Gaol was 
5,014 as compared with 4,990 in 1921. Of these 1,358 were 
committed for criminal offences against 1,732 in 1921. Of 
committals for non-criminal offences there were 107 more for 
hawking without a licence, and 5 more for unlawfully boarding 
steamers, than in 1921. 


The daily average of prisoners confined in the Gaol was 787, 
the average for 1921 being 764, and the highest previous average 
being 756 in 1919. The percentage of prisoners to population, 
according to the daily average of the former and the estimated 
number of the latter, was 0:12. The average percentage for the 
last ten years was 0-12. Owing, however, to the large floating 
population, which is constantly moving between the Colony and 
Canton, the percentage of crime to population does not convey an 
accurate idea of the comparative criminality of the residents of the 
Colony. The Victoria Gaol has accommodation for 700 prisoners, 
including patients in Hospital. The Branch Prison at Laichikok 
has accommodation for 200 prisoners in association. 


The prison discipline was very satisfactory, the average of 
punishments per prisoner being 0:52 as compared with 12-6 in 
1921 and 0-99 in 1920. 


Long-sentence prisoners serving two years and upwards are 
taught useful trades, including printing, bookbinding, tin-smithing, 
mat-making, tailoring, carpentering, etc. The profit on the work 
done was $125,571.47 as against $77,750.18 in 1921. A sum of 
$3,298 was reccived and credited to Government for non- 
Government work as against $4,658 in 1921. 


IX.—VITAL STATISTICS. 
(a.)—PoPULATION. 


The civil population of the Colony, according to the census 
taken on April 24th, 1921, was 625,166, of whom 83,163 reside in 
the New Territories and in New Kowloon ; at the census taken in 
1911 it was 456,739 with 104,287 as the figure for the New 
Territories and New Kowloon. The estimated total population at 
the middle of the year under review was 662,200, but this includes 
the New Territories ; and, as the birth and death figures given 
below do not include those from this area (with the exception of 
New Kowloon), the population for the purposes of calculating 
these rates is estimated at 578,200, of whom 15,200 were 
non-Chinese. 
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The distribution of population estimated to the middle of 
1922 was as follows :— 








Non-Chinese Civil Community ee ae -. 15,200 
25 City of Victoria (including Peak) 340,000 
% = | Villages of Hongkong . - 25,700 
& 3 4 Kowloon (including New Kowloon) 133,000 
G & | New Territories ce ee 84,000 
& Population afloat ais Br 64,300 
Total Chinese Population Be 647,000 
Total Civil Population. . aa es 3 .. 662,200 





(b.\—Pusiic HEALTH AND SANITATION. 


The activity in building operations, which has been so notice- 
able a feature since 1912, has not abated, and the demand for 
housing accommodation by the Chinese continued to be greatly 
in excess of the supply, as many of those who fled with their 
families to Hongkong during 1911, 1912, and 1913 elected to 
remain in the Colony. 


The birth-rate for the year was 6-25* per 1,000 among the 
Chinese community and 22-84 per 1,000 among the non-Chinese 
community, as compared with 5-68 and 25-88 for 1921. 


The death-rate for the year was 25-88 per 1,000 among the 
Chinese community and 20-46 among the non-Chinese civil 
community, as compared with 20-29 and 18-08 for 1921. 

The number of deaths from Malaria were 454 (332 in 1921). 
The deaths of Chinese from this cause in the City of Victoria 
numbered 116 out of a population of 360,000 or a rate of 0-34 
per 1,000 per annum. 

The deaths from Plague numbered 1,071 as compared with 
130 in 1921. 

Smallpox deaths numbered 189, all but three were Chinese. 

There were 4,863 deaths from respiratory diseases other than 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis as compared with 3,834 in 1921, and 94 of 
these were among the non-Chinese community. Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis claimed 1,385 Chinese and 25 non-Chinese victims 
whilst other forms of Tuberculosis represent an additional 686 
deaths, making a total of 2,096 or 14-38 per cent. of the total 
deaths among the community. 


Beri-beri was responsible for 829 deaths, as compared with 
526 during 1921 and 361 in 1919. During the past few years 
circulars have been distributed to all large employers of coolie 
labour calling their attention to the fact that Beri-beri is produced 
by the consumption of white rice as the staple article of diet 





* This figure is wholly misleading, as it is impossible to register more than a 
portion of the births. 
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without a sufficiency of other foods, and advising that beans should 
be supplied with the rice, when fresh meat or fresh fish cannot be 
afforded. 


(c.) CLIMATE. 


The climate of Victoria is similar in its broad features to 
that of Kowloon and the New Territories, but at the higher levels, 
from 1,400 to 1,800 feet above sea-level the temperature is on the 
average about 3° lower than at the Observatory, Kowloon, in the 
winter, and 8° lower in the summer. The humidity is usually 
greater than in Kowloon and approaches saturation for several 
days at a time during March and April when mist is very prevalent. 
In summer the city of Victoria, and the rising terraces behind it, 
derive little or no benefit from the S.W. monsoon, being sheltered 
by steep hills from S.E. to S.W. In winter it is exposed to the 
N.E. monsoon,which occasionally blows along the harbour through 
Lyemun Pass with considerable violence. On the other hand, the 
south-west side of the island is protected from the N.E. monsoon 
in winter and enjoys the benefit of the S.W. monsoon in summer. 


X.—POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH SERVICES. 


The total revenue from the postal service in 1922 amounted to 
$662,862.11, being $18,704.57 more than that collected in 1921. 
The net expenditure amounted to $258,115.57. The balance of 
Tevenue over expenditure amounted to $404,746.54. 


The revenue collected in 1922 from radio-telegrams amounted 
to $32,052.99, being $12,970.01 more than that collected in 1921. 
Advices of vessels signalled at the lighthouses yielded $725.80, 
and semaphore messages $13.60, making a total of $32,792.39 for 
the telegraph service. The expenditure amounted to $65,670.85. 
The number of radio-telegrams forwarded during the year was 
2,964, consisting of 40,928 words, and 7,865 received, consisting 
of 104,858 words. 


A. G: M. FLETCHER, 


Colonial Secretary. 
16th July, 1923. 
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1184 
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119) 
1191 

1192 
1193 
1194 
1195 
1196 
1197 
1198 
1199 
1200 
1201 
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ANNUAL. 
Colony, etc. Year. 

Bermuda .. aie . .- - .- o. 1922 
Grenada . - oe . .- oe o ” 

St. Lucia .. os . o . . ” 
Leeward Islands .. os os os . os + 1921-1922 
Fiji as on oe os vs . : 1922 
Ceylon nie ot oe oe . oe on on » 
Gibraltar .. a on o oe. o. oe on ” 
British Guiana... .- oe . . on ” 
Barbados ay oe oe . oe oe +. 1922-1923 
Basutoland oe oe oe . o o. on ” 

St. Vincent os oe . on 1922 
Bechuanaland Protectorate oe oe a . +. 1922-1923 
Mauritius .. a oe on . Bs 1922 
Swaziland .. y We i. i a = a “a 
Bntish Honduras .. oe o. . on . . ” 
Uganda He ey . nr 
Federated Malay States |: on ” 
Unfcderated Malay States o on ” 
State of Brunei we a ee a 2 . 
Straits Settlements oe we ah te is 
Falkland Islands .. + . . - oe ” 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate . a o o oe a 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. oe. « 1922-1923 
Jamaica a8 a oi F 1922 
Seychelles .. oe . we on ” 
Bahamas oe os o on «+ 1922-1923 
Somaliland . oe oe oe 1922 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast’ ae ae ++ 1922-1923 
Leeward Islands on oe ” 
Turks and Caicos Islands... - 1922 
Nigeria a o- oe o. . 1923 
Weithaiwei .. oe . a on a 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands” oye ae +» 1922-1923 
Ashanti... ae a os oe oe «+ 1922-1923 
Gambia A ay oe 1923 


Bahamas .. 


1923-1924 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colony, etc. 


Southern Nigeria.. 
West Indies 


Southern Nigeria.. 
Southern Nigeria... 
Ceylon 


Imperial Institute : : i 
Southern Nigeria.. ‘ oo 
St. Vincent o 


East Africa Protectorate 


Colonies—General 
Pitcairn Island .. oe 


Subject. 


Mineral Survey, 1910. 

Preservation of Ancient Monuments, 
etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1911. 

Mineral Survey, 1912. 

Mineral Survey. 

Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1913. 

Roads and Land Settlement. 

Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protectorate. 

Fishes of the Colonies. 

Report on a visit to the Island by the 
High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific. 
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No. 1204. 


NYASALAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1923.* 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


BounpDaRIEs. 


The territory comprised in the Nyasaland Protectorate is 
a strip about 520 miles in length and varying from 50 to 100 
miles in width. It lies approximately between latitude S. 9° 45’, 
and 17° 16’, and longitude E. 33° and 36°. The area is roughly 
40,000 square miles, or about one-third the area of the British 
Isles. The most southerly portion of the Protectorate is about 
130 miles from the sea as the crow flies. 


This strip falls naturally into two divisions: (1) consisting 
of the western shore of Lake Nyasa, with the high tablelands 
separating it from the basin of the Loangwa river in Northern 
Rhodesia, and (2) the region lying between the watershed of 
the Zambesi river and Shire river on the west, and the Lakes 

’ Chiuta and Chilwa and the river Ruo, an affluent of the Shire, 
on the east, including the mountain systems of the Shire 
Highlands and Mlanje, and a small portion, also mountainous, 
of the south-eastern coast of Lake Nyasa. 


The Protectorate is divided for administrative purposes into 
three Provinces, the Southern, Central, and Northern, each of 
which is in the charge of a Provincial Commissioner. Each 
Province is subdivided into districts in the charge of residents. 

The chief towns are Blantyre, with about 300 European in- 
habitants, and Zomba, the seat of the Government. 


HIsTORICAL. 


Very little is known of the history of the region now called 
Nyasaland before the middle of the past century. Jasper 
Bocarro, a Portuguese, is said to have been the first European to 
visit Nyasaland ; he appears to have travelled early in the 17th 
century from the Zambesi to the junction of the Ruo and Shire 
rivers, and thence via Lake Shirwa and the Lujenda river to the 
coast at Mikandani. 


The real history of Nyasaland begins with the advent of 
Dr. Livingstone, who, after experiencing considerable difficulty 


* A map of the Protectorate will be found in the Report for 1912-13, No. 772 
(Cd. 7050-13). 
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in ascending the Shire, discovered Lakes Shirwa and Pamalombe, 
and on 16th September, 1859, reached the southern shore of Lake 
Nyasa. Livingstone was closely followed by a Mission under 
Bishop Mackenzie, sent out by the two English Universities. The 
Mission settled in the Shire Highlands, but, on account of loss of 
its members by sickness and otherwise, it withdrew in 1862. It 
was subsequently re-established in 1881 on Lake Nyasa, with 
headquarters on the island of Likoma, where it still remains. 


In 1874 the Livingstonia Mission, named in honour of the 
great explorer, was founded by the Free Church of Scotland. 
They were joined in 1876 by the pioneers of the Church of Scotland 
Mission, who chose the site of the present town of Blantyre, and 
established themselves in the Shire Highlands, while the Free 
Church applied itself to the evangelization of the inhabitants of 
the shores of Lake Nyasa. 


The Missions were followed by the African Lakes Corporation, 
and in 1883 Captain Foote, R.N., was appointed first British 
Consul for the territories north of the Zambesi, to reside at 
Blantyre. 


A serious danger had arisen in connection with Arab slave 
traders who had settled at the north end of Lake Nyasa. At the 
time of Livingstone’s first visit he found the Arabs established in 
a few places on what is now the Portuguese shore of the lake, and 
at Kota-Kota, on the west side. Arab caravans, trading with 
the tribes in and beyond the valley of the Loangwa, were 
in the habit of crossing the lake on their way to and from 
the sea coast. Opposition of the new settlers to the slave 
trade carried on by Arab coastmen and natives alike resulted in 
a conflict with the Arab traders under Chief Mlozi, settled at 
the north end of Lake Nyasa, which spread to the Yao chiefs, 
who were under their influence. 


In the summer of 1889 Mr. Johnston (now Sir H. H. Johnston, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B.) arrived at Mozambique as H.B.M. Consul, 
and proceeded to travel in the interior to'inquire into the troubles 
with the Arabs. 


Treaties having been concluded with the remaining Makololo 
chiefs and with the Yaos round Blantyre, Mr. Johnston proceeded 
up Lake Nyasa, leaving Mr. John Buchanan, Acting - Consul, 
in charge, who, after the first encounter between Major Serpa 
Pinto and Mlauri, a powerful Makololo chief, proclaimed on 21st 
September, 1889, a British Protectorate over the Shire districts. 


In 1891 an Anglo-Portuguese convention ratified the work of 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Sharpe (now Sir A. Sharpe, K.C.M.G., C.B.), 
and other pioneers of British Central Africa, and in the following 
spring a British Protectorate over the countries adjoining Nyasa 
was proclaimed. The Protectorate of Nyasaland, under the 
administration of an Imperial Commissioner, was confined to the 
regions adjoining the Shire and Lake Nyasa; the remainder of 

(18200) Wt. 8489 531 625 7/24 Harrow G.94 
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the territory under British influence north of the Zambesi being 
placed, subject to certain conditions, under the British South 
Africa Company. 

On 22nd February, 1893, the name of the Protectorate was 
changed to ‘‘ The British Central Africa Protectorate,” but the 
old name “ Nyasaland Protectorate ’’ was revived in October, 
1907, by the Order in Council which amended the Constitution. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of Nyasaland in its essential features is similar 
to that of the rest of Eastern Africa within the tropics. 


The climate is necessarily diversified in various districts, 
owing to variations in latitude, altitude and general configuration 
of the terrain, presence or absence of rivers, forests, etc., but, 
as a large proportion of the Protectorate lies at an altitude of 
3,000 feet or more, the heat is not generally excessive. 
The monsoon commences to blow strongly in September, 
in conjunction with the sun’s increase in southerly declination, 
and the first rains may be expected any time after mid-October. 
From their commencement to the end of December it is usual to 
experience violent thunderstorms and heavy precipitation in a 
few hours, followed by an interval varying from one to fifteen or 
twenty days of intense heat. With the return of the sun from 
its southern limit of declination, the thunderstorms diminish in 
intensity and frequency, and are replaced by steady rain— 
January, February, and March being usually the wettest months 
as regards duration of rainfall as well as actual amount. After 
March the frequency and intensity of rainfall diminishes rapidly, 
and from May to September the climate is comparatively cool 
and dry. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir George Smith, K.C.M.G., who had been Governor of 
Nyasaland since 1913, retired on the Ist of December, and Sir 
C. C. Bowring, K.B.E., C.M.G., Colonial Secretary of Kenya 
Colony, was appointed to succeed him. 

The European population at the end of 1923 was returned at 
1,421, showing a decrease of 78 compared the previous year. 
The Asiatic population decreased by 49 to 613. The Native 
population was estimated at 1,173,808 on the 31st of December, 
1923. 

The native food crop harvest in the year under review was 
exccedingly abundant and the stocks depleted by the famine 
of the previous year were adequately replaced. Except for a 
local shortage in the Kasungu District, due to the removal of 
certain villages from an area threatened with Sleeping Sickness, 
the native population had ample supplies of their staple foodstuffs. 
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During 1923 the British Concession at Chinde was abandoned, 
following on the opening of the Trans-Zambesia Railway in the 
previous year, and the Agent of the Nyasaland Government was 
withdrawn. Certain formalities with the Portuguese Government 
remain to be completed before the lease of the Concession is 
actually cancelled; but British interests in the Port of Chinde 
have practically ceased to exist. 

Investigations were renewed in the coal fields which have 
long been known to exist on the Lower Shire ; but even if the 
coal proves to be of commercial value—and there appears to be 
every likelihood that it will—the successful working of the mines 
must await the construction of a bridge across the Zambesi to 
connect the Central Africa and Trans-Zambesia railways whose 
respective termini lie on opposite banks of the river at Muraca 
and are at present connected by a steamer ferry. 

On the whole, the year 1923 would appear to mark the 
beginnings of a definite return to prosperity in the Protectorate 
after the unfortunate period of depression which followed the 
optimistic outlook induced by the boom of 1920. 


HEALTH. 

The general health of the Protectorate during 1923 was good. 
In the early part of the year there was an extensive outbreak of 
influenza but the mortality was comparatively low. The native 
population was at the time suffering from famine and this no 
doubt caused a higher mortality than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

There was a small outbreak of a mild type of smallpox in the 
Mlanje area ; thirteen natives contracted the disease. Isolation 
was carricd out immediately and contacts were as far as possible 
vaccinated and kept under surveillance, and the outbreak soon 
died out. 

Three cases only of sleeping sickness were reported amongst 
the native population ; all three died. 

There were a few cases of paratyphoid fever occurring amongst 
Europeans in Blantyre. 

During the year there were treated at the Government 
Hospitals and Dispensaries 635 Europeans and 99,522 natives 
as against 522 and 41,633 respectively in 1922. 

The increase in the numbers of Europeans is due to the out- 
break of influenza ; and in the natives the increase is due to the 
establishment of rural dispensaries which treated 61,650 new 
cases during the year as compared with 14,600 in 1922. 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 
The number of Europeans admitted to the Protectorate during 
1923 was 596, of whom 145 were in transit to Northern Rhodesia, 
Portuguese East Africa and Tanganyika Territory. 319 Asiatics 
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entered, including 92 transmigrants. The numbers who left the ' 
country were 615 Europeans, of whom 124 were in transit ; and ° 
270 Asiatics, of whom 100 merely passed through on their way 
to Portuguese East Africa. 


Indians pass in and out of the Protectorate so continuously 
on business visits to neighbouring territories that it is difficult 
to say definitely how many of them may be regarded as permanent 
settlers. 


No reliable statistics are obtainable as to native migration, 
as there is a continual stream passing to and from neighbouring 
countries without passing through the official places of entry. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The year 1923 may be regarded as a moderately good one 
for European agriculture, although the profits did little more, 
on the whole, than repay a portion of the loans which had been 
advanced by the banks to the planters, many of whom had been 
almost ruined during the years 1921 and 1922. Stocks of tobacco 
on hand in England continued to be reduced owing to the brisker 
demand, and this fact, too, helped to alleviate the situation. 
There was little money available, however, for increasing the 
capital employed in European agriculture. 


The most remarkable prosperity was evinced in the tea 
industry owing to a sudden increase in the demand for this 
commodity with its consequent effect in sending up the price. 
Unfortunately, tea is not one of the principal crops of the Pro- 
tectorate and its cultivation is practically confined to a small 
area in the Mlanje district, so that an increased prosperity among 
the planters does not have the widespread beneficial effect that 
follows a similar activity in the tobacco industry. 


As mentioned in last year’s report, the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation lent the services of two cotton spccialists to the 
Protectorate for a limited period, and during 1923 they added 
to this staff an entomologist and an agriculturist to take charge 
of the experimental farm it was proposed to inaugurate. There 
can be no doubt that the local cotton industry will derive great and 
lasting benefit from the services of these specialists. 


The development of the cotton industry here as elsewhere 
must mainly follow the lines of production by natives as peasant 
proprietors, each cultivating his small patch and selling the 
proceeds to middlemen. While the native is by no means 
ignorant of market fluctuations and the effect of supply and 
demand on the prices of commodities, it is certain that he dislikes 
those extraneous influences. The native is not a speculator and 
likes to know in advance just what he is going to get for his time 
and labour. He is, too, for the most part in a position to retire 
from such a business as cotton growing whenever the element of 
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chance becomes too large for his wishes. Neither human nor 
economic laws compel him to labour beyond the minimum 
necessary to supply his modest primitive needs and his 6s. hut tax. 

With the end in view of encouraging the native to become 
an independent producer, an agreement was made with the British 
Cotton Growing Corporation to which reference was made in the 
Teport for 1922. The primary object was to fix in advance the 
price at which the Corporation would purchase all native grown 
_cotton in the districts covered by the agreement, so that natives 
would be in no doubt as to the amount they would receive. The 
arrangement has commended itself to the native population, 
and the amount of seed cotton purchased from native growers 
increased from 387 tons in 1922 to 747 tons in 1923. 

There has been a gratifying demand for seed for the new crop, 
and, subject to normal conditions of climate and the absence of 
serious ravages by insect pests, there is no reason why the native 
cotton crop should not in the coming year exceed the 1,000 tens 
which was averaged in 1916 and 1917. There is undoubtedly a 
bright future awaiting the native cotton industry in Nyasaland 
if only funds and staff can be made available for propaganda and 
instruction. 

There was also a considerable increase in the native tobacco 
growing industry during 1923, and there is no reason why, with 
encouragement and instruction, there should not be a continuous 
development of this industry among the more intelligent classes 
of the native community. It appears to be an attractive occupa- 
tion to the more educated types such as clerks, capitaos and 
teachers. 


TRADE. 


It is interesting to observe that despite the world-wide trade 
depression of the last few years, both the import and the export 
trade of Nyasaland during the five years from 1919 to 1923 
show a remarkable increase over the pre-war year 1913. Even 
after allowing for the rise in prices, the average value of imports 
since 1919 has risen by 53 per cent. over the figures for 1913, 
and the quantity of domestic exports by 15 per cent. Taking the 
year 1923 alone, the increase of exports taken by quantity is 
34 per cent. as compared with 1913. Making due allowance for 
their higher cost, trade imports, as compared with those of 1913, 
have advanced by 69 per cent. in 1923. Cotton goods for native 
trade have increased by 67 per cent. 

The following tables show the values of imports and exports, 
excluding specie, transit trade, and Government stores, during 
each of the past five years :— 


Year, Imports. Exports. Total. 
£ £ £ 

1919 ae -. 608,788 483,251 1,092,039 

1920 oe -» 507,573 670,072 

1921 cn «+ 637,567 416,404 

1922 ee -. 522,119 442,164 





1923 ae «+ 462,284 425,181 887, 465 
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, The trade of an agricultural country such as Nyasaland 
depends almost entirely upon the success or failure of its principal 
crops, which in their turn are greatly influenced by climatic 
conditions. The drought of 1922, followed as it was by famine 
conditions, diverted much of the money in the hands of natives 
to the purchase of foodstuffs to the consequent detriment of the 
import trade. The weather conditions of the 1923 season were 
also adverse, owing to excessive rains at one period, and, although 
larger acreages of economic crops had been planted, the yield, 
especially of tobacco, was actually lower than that of the previous 
year. Fortunately, the market was firmer and sales were effected 
not only of the year’s crop, but also of a great proportion of the 
stocks remaining on hand on the home markets. “ Boll worm” 
also affected the cotton crop, and but for the large increase in 
native-grown cotton due to the guaranteed prices, there would 
have been a serious decline in the exports of that product. The 
purchase of the large native cotton crop put considerable sums of 
money into circulation and thus helped to stimulate the import 
trade. The consequence was that trade prospects had materially 
brightened towards the end of the year under review. 

Of the imports, 57'3 per cent. came from the United Kingdom ; 
19-07 per cent. from British possessions ; and 23°63 per cent. from 
foreign countries. The United Kingdom took 988 per cent. of 
the exports, measured by value. 

The quantities of the principal products exported during each 
of the last three years were :— 


1921. 1922. 1923. 

Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Cotton .. +. 1,475,232 2,227,674 2,182,537 
_ Tobacco.. + 4,945,169 6,330,808 5,158,326 
Tea oe ase 208,255 737,165 963,309 
' Fibre... .. 243,742 1,129,476 1,673,762 
Rubber .. ae 44,910 91,242 127,141 
- Coffee .. ee 90,412 95,277 92,216 

Capsicums and 

Chillies ve Nil. 14,258 25,216 


The most noticeable feature in the figures quoted above is 
the marked progress which has been made in recent years in the 
production of tea and fibre. The demand for these commodities 
which now exists in the home markets holds out the promise of 
still greater development in this direction. It is noteworthy 
that the percentage of native-grown cotton to the total exports 
of that commodity increased from 13 per cent. in 1922 to 22 
per cent. in 1923. 


LABour. 


The shortage of money among the native population following 
upon the famine of 1922 impelled natives to seek paid employment 
for the purpose of replenishing their stocks of clothing and so on, 
and there were few reports received during 1923 as to shortage 
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of labour. Nor did the remarkable increase in the growth of 
economic crops, especially cotton, by natives appear to have any 
adverse effect on the labour market. The fact is, that those 
natives who can be induced to grow economic crops for themselves 
chiefly belong to the class that would otherwise be content to 
lead an undisturbed village life, with few needs and but little 
compulsion to seek employment with Europeans in order to 
satisfy those needs. For this reason, there would appear to be 
no justification for the fear expressed in some quarters that the 
Government policy of encouraging natives to grow such products 
as cotton and tobacco will ultimately lead to shortage of labour 
for the European planting community. Improved methods of 
cultivation, by which labour will be saved, are now being observed 
by many European planters. During the three years 1921 to 
1923 the imports of agricultural machinery and implements 
amounted to a total value of £65,000. 


It is hoped that many of the thousands of Nyasaland natives 
who seek employment outside the Protectorate will be induced 
to remain and cultivate cotton and tobacco. 


CRIME. 


The strength of the police force on the 31st of December, 1923, 
was 13 officers and 457 native ranks, and the area under its 
jurisdiction about 40,000 square miles. The estimated cost of the 
force for 1923 was £13,616. 


The reorganisation of the Police in certain districts of the 
Southern Province is having a beneficial effect, as serious crime 
has not increased to the same extent as it did immediately after 
the War. 


The prisons of the Protectorate consist of a Central Prison 
at Zomba in which are confined all prisoners with sentences 
exceeding 6 months, and 20 district prisons situated at the 
headquarters of each district. The strength of the Prison Staff on 
31st December, 1923, was 2 European officers (Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent) and 106 Native Warders. Four 
of the district prisons are under the charge of European Police 
Officers and the remainder under the Residents. Prison Warders 
are only provided at 9 of the most important prisons, the police 
acting as Warders at the remainder. 


The estimated cost of the Prisons for 1923 was £4,291. 


The total number of persons committed to the prisons in 1923 
was 3,941 of whom 1,077 were for safe custody pending trial and 
2,864 on sentence to imprisonment. The daily average number 
of persons in the prisons during 1923 was 668-19. 
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FINANCE. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure during 
each of the past five financial years :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1919/20 oa 186,927 . oe 217,659 
1920/21 o 267,970 o +o 261,813 
1921/22 _ 259,117 . o 305,495 
1922/23 . 247,347 . o 312,302 
*1923/24 AG 278,500 o . 297,000 
* Estimated. 


The excess of assets over liabilities on the 31st of March in the 
above years was :— 


£ 
1920 .. ne a is ox 69,674 
1921 .. ae ae ee Bas 75,831 
1922 .. oe oe os on 29,453 
1923 (excess of liabilities) oe 35,498 
1924 a o ie =e 44,000* 
* Estimated. 


The public debt, exclusive of war loans, for the same years 
was as under :— 


£ 
1920 .. o a oe 211,890 
1921 . an oe oe 209,388 
1922 .. . os oe .- 306,328 
1923 .. ee ae os . 390,163 


1924 .. o- 429,761 


liabilities of the Protectorate under the Trans-Zambesia Railway 
Guarantee; £161,663 remaining unpaid of the £180,800 advanced 
for the redemption of the Shire Highlands Railway subsidy lands ; 
and {£44,112 representing the balance due in repayment of the 
instalments totalling with unpaid interest £45,348 on account of 
the East African Protectorates Loan, 1914, for railways and roads. 


LAND. 


No decision has yet been reached on the report of the Lands 
Commission which sat during the year 1920, and the policy of 
Government in the matter of land tenure and native settlement 
remains for the present unchanged. 

The fairly successful season enabled many planters who would 
otherwise have been forced to abandon their estates to carry on 
for another year in the hopes of a turn in the tide of their fortunes, 
and fewer surrenders of Governnient leases were accepted, alt hough 
the arrears of rent for which it was not considered desirable to 
press too harshly in the circumstances amount to a fairly large 
sum, 

During the year 1923, some 3,000 acres were leased for new 
agricultural holdings, as against 2,280 acres in 1922 and 14,420 
acres in the previous years. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES. 
FORESTRY. 


The question of the conservation of the forests of Nyasaland 
in connection both with its effect.on the climate and with the 
future timber and fuel supplies of the country is one of urgency. 
Subject to the limitations of the staff and funds available, the 
utmost efforts are being made to deal with the problem. The 
most pressing need is to prevent the denudation of forest areas 
by natives whose inherited habit is to cut down ruthlessly all the 
timber in their neighbourhood for fuel and building purposes, 
and then to move to fresh areas. The effects of this process on 
the soil and climate of a country are fully recognised, and the 
immediate policy of the Government is directed to the creation 
of forest reserves in all parts of the Protectorate. The ultimate 
aim is to conduct a campaign of re-afforestation combined with 
the gradual education of the natives in the effects of denudation, 
and the necessity of planting up forest areas in the aeighbourhood 
of their villages which will serve as a source of future supplies. 


VETERINARY. 


There is little of importance to report under this heading 
during the year 1923. No outbreak of East Coast Fever occurred 
in its epidemic form, and the precautions against rinderpest 
were effectively maintained. 

It is still impracticable to find any suitable market for native 
cattle beyond the limited local demand for slaughter purposes, 
and an attempt by an Indian to build up a ghee industry was only 
moderately successful, although there are possibilities in this 
direction. 

During the year it was decided to dispose of the Government 
herds of cattle and to close down the Namiwawa dairy farm. 


FISHERIES. 


Establishment of fisherics on a commercial basis has not been 
found possible in Nyasaland, and the fish of many kinds abounding 
inthe lakes and larger rivers are exploited only as food for the 
natives living in their vicinity. A limited quantity of fish is used 
by Europeans who live near Lake Nyasa. 


WATER Power. 

In recent years there has been noted an increased activity on 
the part of planters and others to make use of the water power of 
streams and rivers for running machinery in connection with 
various agricultural and kindred operations. The Government 
electric light, workshops and printing plants in Zomba are worked 
by water power. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

Nyasaland is primarily an agricultural country, and manu- 
factories on a large scale as understood in Europe are non-existent. 
The Imperial Tobacco Company has a factory at Limbe, and there 
are cotton ginneries and tea factories in various parts of the 
country. Native industries flourish to the extent necessary to 
supply the limited local demand for furniture, curios, mats, etc. 


BANKS. 

The Standard Bank and the National Bank, both of South 
Africa, continued to be the only banks providing for the needs 
of the European and Asiatic communities. The Post Office 
Savings Bank maintained its efforts to encourage thrift among 
the native population; but has not yet attained any degree of 
success owing to the general poverty of the ordinary natives. 
At the end of 1923 the number of accounts, including those of 
Europeans and Asiatics, had increased by 10 to 427, and the 
amount standing to the credit of depositors was increased by 
£230 to £6,527. 


LEGISLATION. 

The only Ordinances of importance enacted during the year 
under review were the Native Marriage (Christian Rites) Registra- 
tion Ordinance which permitted the celebration of Christian 
matriage between natives and the registration thereof provided 
that such celebration shall not alter or affect the status of the 
parties to the marriage or the consequences of any prior marriage 
under native law or custom or involve any other legal consequences 
whatever. 

The Christian Native Marriage Ordinance, 1912, and the 
Christian Native Marriage (Amendment) Ordinance, 1913, were 
repealed during the year, as was also the Missions Ordinance, 
1922. 

EDUCATION. 

No change was made in the system under which the various 
Missions operating in Nyasaland provide practically all the 
educational facilities in the Protectorate. A sum of £2,000 is 
provided by Government in the form of a grant-in-aid which 
is divided between the Missions, asa contribution towards the cost 
of maintaining their educational activities. A boarding school 
for European children is conducted at Limbe by the Marist 
Fathers. 

During the year an Advisory Committee on Native Education 
in the British Tropical African Dependencies was instituted 
at the Colonial Office to advise the Secretary of State on any 
matters of native education in the British Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates in Tropical Africa which he may from time to time 
refer to them, and to assist him in advancing the progress of 
education in those Colonies and Protectorates. The secretary 
to the Committee will, among his other duties, pay visits to the 
various dependencies as occasion arises. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


The steamer services between Beira and England are gradually 
reverting to normal pre-war conditions, although the ordinary 
steamers, as apart from mail steamers, do not travel to a rigid 
time-table, and in consequence it is difficult to ascertain in 
advance the exact dates of their arrival at or departure from 
Beira. Passengers are still frequently delayed a whole week in 
Beira awaiting a connection ; but the railway companies propose 
to start a twice-weekly service between Blantyre and Beira, 
and if this is done the delays at that port will be greatly lessened. 

During the year the Union-Castle Line abolished the distinction 
between first and second class on their intermediate steamers, 
which now carry first and third class passengers only. 


TRANSPORT. 


Mechanical transport has now practically superseded carriage 
by native porters in all but the remote parts of the Protectorate, 
and every encouragement is being given to this mode of transport. 
In a country situated like Nyasaland, with expensive railway 
freights to the coast and high charges on the ocean, it is essential 
that local transport should be as cheap and efficient as possible 
if economic products are to be put on the markets with an 
adequate margin of profit to the producer. In order to help 
towards this desirable end, vehicles destined for commercial 
employment, together with their component parts and accessories, 
are exempt from import duties. 


PostTAL. 


There were 26 Post Offices conducting business during 1923, 
the office at Neno having been temporarily closed down for 
administrative reasons. Of these offices 18 issue and pay money 
orders. 

During 1923/24 the money orders issued amounted to a 
total value of £20,931 as compared with £22,222 in the previous 
year. The value of moncy orders paid was £9,187 as compared 
with £12,315 in 1922/23. The continued decrease in this class 
of business appears to be due to the declining inclination on the 
part of Nyasaland natives resident in Southern Rhodesia to 
contribute large sums towards the support of their friends and 
telatives who remain at home, and to an increased use of South 
African bank notes as a means of remitting money. During the 
last two years there has been a fall of about £6,500 in money 
orders issued in Rhodesia for payment in Nyasaland. 

The postal orders issued in 1923/24 amounted to £8,066 as 
against {7,279 in the previous year, and the value of orders paid 
was {17,289 as compared with £19,518 in 1922/23. The fall 
in value of postal orders paid out has amounted to about £6,600 
over a period of two years for reasons explained above in regard 
to money orders. 
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The amount of mail matter handled during the year showed 
a further decrease of about 50,000 articles, principally due to 
the decline in native correspondence to and from Rhodesia and 
South Africa, but, in part, no doubt to the high rate of postage 
on internal correspondence whieh must be a heavy tax on the 
ordinary native. 


TELEPHONES. 


During the year no new telephone system was installed, and 
the only system of importance in existence is that operated 
by the Government in Zomba connecting the various offices and 
the Camp. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


The African Transcontinental Telegraph Company owns and 
works the trunk line telegraphs in Nyasaland. The Protectorate 
is directly connected with Salisbury in Southern Rhodesia, and 
with Fort Jameson and Fife in Northern Rhodesia, as well as with 
Tukuyu in Tanganyika Territory The various stations of the 
Shire Highlands and Central African Railway are connected by the 
private lines of the railway companies, which work in conjunction 
with the African Transcontinental Telegraph Company’s system. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ROADS. 


The financial position again precluded the possibility of pro- 
viding funds for any Public Works of importance, although a 
considerable amount of normal work was undertaken. Several 
buildings begun in 1922 were completed during the year under 
review, and three new official quarters were erected in Zomba 
and one at the Police Camp just outside the township. The 
new native hospital at Zomba was also completed under contract. 
The central staircase and the council chamber in the Government 
offices were also completed. A house for the Resident at the new 
district station, Cholo, was built, but little other building work 
was undertaken away from headquarters. 

As regards roads, a realignment was carried out on the Lunzu- 
Lirangwe section of the Blantyre-Fort Jameson road, and the 
ascent of Ncheu hill, which increased heavy traffic had rendered 
somewhat dangerous, was further improved, and some additional 
permanent culverts were laid down. The realignment and 
construction to a four-ton standard of the Dedza-Lilongwe 
section of the same road was begun, and the Lintipe bridge on 
this section was almost completed. The Bua diversion was also 
finished, and a realignment survey undertaken on the Lilongwe- 
Namitete section. A four-ton bridge was built at Nsipe on the 
Liwonde-Nchcu road to replace the one that was destroyed in 
the floods of the previous year, and the steel bridge over the 
Napere stream on the Blantyre-Katungas road was completed 
during 1923. Improvements, remetalling, and the laying of 
permanent culverts were undertaken in other parts of the Pro- 
tectorate but the financial stringency hindered the completion 
of the full programme for the year. 
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ANNUAL. 
Colony, etc. Year. 
Fiji... an oe . ei . . . 1922 
Ceylon ae on a 4 i 7 
Gibraltar .. oe oe . a ry 
British Guiana... ory . . ” 
Barbados .. ais ae oo oy + 1922-1923 
Basutoland os se a we i is 
St. Vincent oe a . . 1922 
Bechuanaland Protectorate a ee oe on ++ 1922-1923 
Mauritius .. oe ete o . oe oe 1922 
Swaziland .. 5 . . on . ie 
British Honduras . . on ws . ” 
Uganda... ” 
Federated Malay States | o oe oe . ve 
Unfederated Malay States oe a . . ty 
State of Brunei .. : a o . . . . 
Straits Settlements - .- . . : ” 
Falkland Islands .. . . . e . ie 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate o . . . ” 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. : é 1922-1923 
Jamaica .. as a on . ‘ 1922 
Seychelles .. es oe oe oe . os . i 
Bahamas .. o° . oe . o oe +. 1922-1923 
Somaliland - - oe . 1922 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast oe oe 1922-1923 
Leeward Islands .. an a . . ” 
Turks and Caicos Islands 7 oe ae 1922 
Nigeria... ¥ oe oe oe os e 1923 
Weihaiwei .. art oe. on oe n 
Gilbert and Ellice ‘Tslands - a ne is ++ 1922-1923 
Ashanti... oe oe oe a . . o. ” 
Gam bia o- on . . 1923 
Bahamas ve: sas 1923-1924 
Hongkong .. rae o 1922 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Colony, etc. Subject, 
Souther Nigeria os .- +.» Mineral Survey, 1910. 
West Indies on on oe . Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

Southem Nigeria... o on Mineral Survey, 1911. 

Southern Nigeria... ays, Mineral Survey, 1912. 

Ceylon... : Sta Mineral Survey. 

Imperial Institute oie Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 

Southern Nigeria .. Mineral Survey, 1913. 

St. Vincent Roads and Land Scttlement. 
East Africa Protectorate Geology and Geography of the 


Colonies—General on oe 
Pitcairn Island... of 


northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

Fishes of the Colonies. 

Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 
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CAYMAN ISLANDS. 


(DEPENDENCY OF JAMAICA). 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
3lst DECEMBER, 1922.* 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


The Cayman Islands consist of three small islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, lying north-west of Jamaica, and approximately 
mid-way between that island and the south-west coast of Cuba. 
Sixty miles intervene between Grand Cayman and Little Cayman, 
and ten miles east of the latter is Cayman Brac. The islands 
lie between 79-83 and 81-30 west longitude and the 19th and 
20th parallels of north latitude. Grand Cayman, the largest 
of the islands, is 17 miles in length from east to west, four miles 
in width at the east end and seven at the west. No part of the 
island is more than fifty feet above the surrounding ocean. 
Cayman Brac is 11 miles long by one and a quarter miles at its 
widest. Traversing its length from east to west is a central 
ridge of rock with precipitous sides, 150 feet high at the eastern 
end and sloping to the general level a few feet above the sea at 
the western end. Water-worn caverns are noticed along the 
entire length of this ridge, locally called the bluff, showing that 
the low land around the base, much the smaller part of the 
island’s area, has been more recently, in a geological sense, 
elevated above the sea. Little Cayman, the smallest of the 
group, is flat and is largely a sand ridge above the surrounding 
ocean. There are no outlying cays or reefs. The 100 fathom 
ocean depth closely encircles the islands. 


HISTORICAL. 


The islands were discovered by Columbus on the 10th May, 
1503, but were not occupied by the Spaniards. They were first 
called Las Tortugas, on account of the number of turtle in the 
surrounding waters. The present name is supposed to be derived 
from “caiman ”’—alligator—this animal being at one time 
numerous in the smaller islands. Settlement flowed from 
Jamaica in the first half of the 18th century ; but mariy of the 
present inhabitants bear the surnames of British seamen wrecked 
either in the islands or on the neighbouring coasts of Cuba who 
remained domiciled in the islands. 





* A sketch map will be found in the Report for 1914-15, No. 879 
[Cd. 8172-5]. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


In the early days of settlement public affairs were managed 
by the Justices of the Peace, appointed by the Governor of 
Jamaica, acting with and under the direction of a locally elected 
“governor.” To this body elected vestrymen were subsequently 
added, and in 1833 a Custos was commissioned. In 1863 an 
Act was passed by the Imperial Government (26 and 27 Victoria, 
chapter 31) recognising the existence of acts and resolutions 
passed by the local body and validifying such as should be 
subsequently assented to by the Governor of Jamaica. Under 
this authority, the Justices and Vestry therein mentioned revised 
the local enactments, and twenty acts, passed at various times 
between the 2nd January, 1832, and the Ist July, 1864, were 
submitted to Governor Eyre of Jamaica, and signed by him in 
assent on the 24th March, 1865. Under the provisions of Jamaica 
Law 24 of 1898, as amended by Law 33 of 1920, the Governor 
of Jamaica has power to appoint a Commissioner to administer 
the affairs of the Dependency. The Commissioner performs the 
duties of Collector-General and Treasurer and presides in the 
Grand Court, where, when sitting alone, he has the powers of three 
Justices of the Peace. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The world-wide disturbances arising out of the War have 
passed without any apparent lasting effect on local conditions 
of life. 


Emigration and Immigration. 


A small emigration continucs, mainly to the southern costal 
ports of the United States of America, where regular employ- 
ment, higher wages and improved conditions of life influence 
settlement. 


Public Health and Sanitation. 


The gencral health of the Dependency is good. An occasional 
case of typhoid marks the fact that in some localities the main 
source of drinking water is from shallow wells near dwellings. 
Cases of alastrim, introduced from Jamaica, were isolated, and 
no further infection supervened. 


Vital Statistics. 


There were 191 births in 1922 (36 per thousand) and 30 
deaths (6 per thousand). Emigration has, however, reduced the 
Population by estimation slightly below the census figures (5,253) 
of 1921, 
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Imports and Exports. 


The imports for the year are smaller in value than in any 
period since 1916-17. 


The imports from all countries— 


£ 
In 1919-20 amounted to os -. 57,097 
In 1920-21 amounted to ord .. 65,797 (15 months) 
In 1922 amounted to 5 


The value of the exports amounted to £13,650, practically 
all of domestic produce, and compares favourably with the 
figures for the previous fifteen months. There was a large catch 
of green turtle, and prices were fairly remunerative. The 
exports of turtle-shell were more than double of the previous 
year and the valuation figures (£5,800) are above the average 
of the last ten years. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The financial period now runs concurrently with the calendar 
year. The revenue and expenditure in recent years have 
been :— 


Year, Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1916-17... ve -» 3,219 Ae 3,568 
1917-18 .. sa «+ 4,423 Se 5,162 
1918-19... ee +» 5,520 oe 4,837 
1919-20 .. ae - 5,915 cas 5,302 
1920-21 .. eG ++ 11,187 (15 months) 10,612 
Average of 5 years «» 5,605 a 472 
1922 o- ee is 6,996 oe 7,565 


Customs (£3,318) and Post Office (£2,583) together con- 
tributed 84-3 of the total receipts. 


The expenditure may be summarised in Departments £3,375, 
Education £1,500, Public Works £1,913, and other services £777. 


At the close of the year the balance of assets stood at 
£4,414 15s. 2d. The assets included {£3,194 9s. 10d. in the 
Jamaica Treasury, Investments of Savings Bank Funds 
£2,500, Money Order Account £1,367 4s. 7d., and Cash in the 
Treasuries £812 10s. 0d. The liabilities are made up of Deposits 
£634 2s. 10d., Savings Bank £2,366 16s. 3d., Peace Memorial 
Fund, {£744 2s. 11d., and Board of Education Fund £26 7s. 6d. 
There is no public debt. 


ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


The value of the imports is below the average of the previous 
five years, but the exports are somewhat above the average for 
that period. The balance of trade is, however, substantially 
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against the Dependency. There is a valuable but invisible asset 
in the earnings of Caymanian vessels abroad, and in the wages 
of the many bread-winners in the mines and on the farms of 
Central America and on the sea-board of the Southern American 
States. A large proportion of the women and children at home 
are mainly supported by fathers and brothers temporarily 
absent. 


Year. Imports, Exports. 
£ £ 
1916-17... oe «. 29,108 ee 8,169 
1917-18 .. o- «. 37,949 - 5,229 
1918-19 .. se «+ 44,828 Ne 11,324 
1919-20... a -+ 57,097 ae 28,531 
1920-21 .+ 65,797 (15 months) 11,081 
Average of 5 years «. 44,324 ees, 12,424 
1922 aie af +. 36,541 oe 13,650 


Cattle ticks (Margaropus annulatus) introduced into Grand 
Cayman some twenty years ago on cattle brought from Honduras 
have in recent years seriously affected the small cattle and 
agricultural interests. A dipping tank charged with arsenite of 
soda and paranaph was established this year by the Government 
under regulations providing for the compulsory dipping of all 
stock within a prescribed area. Beneficial results were immedi- 
ately noticed. 


Shipping. 


Georgetown is a port of Registry, having on its register 54 
small vessels with a total tonnage of 3,105. Two vessels with 
a tonnage of 130 were built and registered in 1922. 


Five small British steamships (total tonnage 2,230) called at 
the islands in 1922. The following table shows the numbers and 
tonnage of sailing ships entered and cleared :— 











Nationality. No. entered. Tons. No. cleared. Tons. 
British ie ash 207 15,950 200 14,743 
American... a 23 5,667 21 5,635 
Cuban ne an 1 36 = = 
Honduranean os 4 639 4 637 
Panamanian" oe 3 138 3 138 

Totals... 238 22,430 228 21,153 





BANKING FACILITIES. 


There are no banks in the Dependency. Remittances are 
made from. abroad by drafts on American banks, which are 
cashed in the shops and serve as remittances in payment for 
goods imported. The Post Office Money Order system is used 
toa small extent, the total business in 1922 being orders issued 
£1,326 and orders paid £805. 
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The depositors in the Government Savings Bank number 50; 
the deposits for the year have been £1,945, the withdrawals 
have amounted to £2,648, and the balance due to depositors 
stands at £2,367. A sum of £2,500 invested some years ago 
more than covers the balance due to depositors. 


LEGISLATION. 


The only enactments in the year under review were Supple- 
mentary Appropriation Law for the previous financial period 
and the usual Appropriation Law for the following year. 


EDUCATION. 


Eleven Government primary schools were in operation 
throughout the year, having, with seven small private schools, 
1,024 pupils enrolled and an average attendance of 751 pupils. 
The total expenditure in the Government schools was £1,302. 
There are no aided schools and no secondary schools. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


The rainfall amounted to 66-67 inches, the heaviest pre- 
cipitations being 11-39 inches in September and 10-85 inches in 
May. No rain fell in February. The air temperature ranges 
between 70 and 86 degrees Fahrenheit in the cooler winter months 
and 10 degrees higher in the summer months. No tropical 
cyclones visited the islands in 1922. 


CoMMUNICATIONS. 


All intercourse with the neighbouring islands and_ the 
American continent is maintained by trading schooners. Roads 
suitable for vehicular traffic conncct the more important scettle- 
ments, and from these branch a system of bridle paths. 


PosTAL AND TELEPHONE SERVICES. 


Forcign mails are received through Jamaica and the Isle of 
Pines in Cuba, and all outgoing vessels are bearers of mails. 
Tri-weckly mail services are maintained between the settlements 
on each island, but inter-insular communication is irregular and 
frequently at intervals of a month or more. Boddentown, 
Georgetown and West Bay, with three intermediate stations, are 
connected by telephone. 


H. H. HUTCHINGS, 
Commissioner. 
Grand Cayman, 
10th May, 1924, 
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ANNUAL. 


No. Colony, etc. 

171 Fiji.. Neve . . on 
1172 Ceylon bye 3 OG 
1173 Gibraltar .. . . 


1174 British Guiana 
1175 Barbaclos .. 
1176 Basutoland 
1177 St. Viracent 
1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate 
1179 Mauritius .. 
118) Swaziland . on 
1181 Britist Honduras - o 
1182 Uganda. . 
1183 Federated Malay States .. = 
1184 Unfecle rated Malay States o 
1185 State Of Brunci oa a 
1186 Strait. Settlements ne ng 
1187, Falkl aud Islands .. 2 
188 Kenyza Colony and Protectorate” 








189 Britis Solomon Islands Protectorate |. 


1% Jamaica .. 
1191 Seycteelles .. 
119 Bahazonas 

1193 Soma liand 


119 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 


1195 Leeward Islands 
1% Turks and Caicos Islands 
1197, Nigeria " 
N&® Weihaiwei .. 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
1200 Ashanta 

M1 Gambia 

1202) Bahamas 
1203 Hongkong . 
Rot NyaSaiand .. 


1922-1993 

LTD 1982 
“LTD TD 1922-1923 
ee te: ee 1922 


2. 1922"1993 
TTD “qoee 
ae 1922-1923 


1922 
1922-1923 


1922 
1923 
192271923 


ee os ee ” 


f) fl oIl 192d"1924 
Oe ee BU, 1929 
Ae. 1923 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


No. Colony, etc. 


83 Southern Nigeria .. 
8} West Indies 


85 Southern Nigeria .. . 
36 Southern Nigeria .. on 
87 Ceylon ie 

88 Imperial Institute. . . 
8 Southern Nigeria .. 
% St. Vincent... . 
91 East Africa Protectorate we 


$2 Colonies—General.. oe 
93 Pitcairn Island .. . 


Subject, 


Mineral Survey, 1910. 
Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 
Mineral Survey, 1911. 
Mincral Survey, 1912. 
Mineral Survey. 
Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 
Mineral Survey, 1913. 
Roads and Land Settlement. 
Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 
Fishes of the Colonics. 
Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific. 
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No. 1206. 


CYPRUS. 





ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
1923. 





I—INTRODUCTION. 
Geographical. 


The Island of Cyprus, situated in the eastern Mediterranean 
between 34° 33’ and 35° 41’ N. latitude and between 32° 20’ and 
34° 35’ E. longitude, is about 140 miles in greatest length from 
east to west, and about 40 miles in greatest breadth from north 
to south. A narrow range of limestone mountains, with an 
average height of 2,000 {t., extends along the northern coast, and 
an extensive group of mountains, culminating in Mount Troodos, 
6,406 ft. above the sea, fills the south-western part of the island. 
Between these ranges lies the fertile Messuoria plain. 


Historical. 


The early history of Cyprus is obscure. It was a centre of 
Aigean civilization two thousand years before our era, and Greek 
and Phoenician colonies were established there at a very early 
date. In the sixth century B.c. the island was conquered by 
Egypt, and fifty yearg later was absorbed in the Persian Empire. 
The famous Evagoras, a native king, succeeded in the fifth 
century B.C. in raising Cyprus to a position of independence, but 
on his death it again fell to the power of Persia, and in due course 
to Alexander the Great. At the division of Alexander’s empire, 
Cyprus passed to Egypt, until in 58 B.c. it became a Roman 
province, falling, on the division of the Roman Empire, under 
the Byzantine emperor. : 

In a.p. 1184 the Governor of Cyprus, Isaac Commenus, 
revolted, and maintained his independence until, in 1191, Richard 
Coeur de Lion of England, on his way to the Crusades, landed, 
and in a whirlwind campaign of a few weeks conquered the 
island. Richard sold it to Guy de I.usignan, the ‘* King of 
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Jerusalem,’’ and the Lusignan dynasty ruled the island until 
A.D., 1489, although from 1373 to 1464 the Genoese Republic 
exercised a suzerainty over a part of the kingdom. In 1489 
Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice, who held it until it was 
bade from them by the Turks in 1571, in the sultanate of 
elim II. 


In 1876 the island passed under the administration of Great 
Britain, and, on the outbreak of war with Turkey in 1914, was 
annexed to the British Crown by Order in Council of 5th 
November, 1914. 


Il—CLIMATIC AND METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 


The climate of Cyprus is, generally speaking, temperate and 
healthy, though the excessive heat of the plains during the 
summer is trying to Europeans. The heat is, however, dry, 
except on the coast, while the winters are cold and invigorating. 


The year 1923 was free from any remarkable climatic 
feature, but the summer was, as in 1922, long and dry. The 
heat, however, was not exceptional and the rainfall, though 
somewhat less than the average, was sufficient to ensure the 
production of an unusually good cereal harvest. 


The absolute mean temperature for the year at Nicosia was 
67° F., as against 66°°90 F. for 1922, and the average of 
65°90 F. for the last fifteen years. The mean maximum tem- 
perature during the year was 78°80 F., and the mean minimum 
55°20 F. The highest shade temperature recorded was 106° F., 
and the lowest 34° F., showing a range of 72° F., the maximum 
and minimum recorded during the previous fifteen years having 
been 110° F. and 26° F. respectively. 


The rainfall for the last ten years has averaged 19°08 inches 
per annum; in 1923 the mean for the whole island was 18°57 
inches, as against 18°41 inches in 1922. The highest rainfall 
during the year was recorded at Kykkos Monastery, on the 
Troodos range of mountains, namely 51°08 inches, and the 
heaviest fall in any one day was on the occasion of a cloudburst 
at Paphos, where 3°80 inches fell in about two hours on the 5th 
of December. 


Several earthquake shocks, the majority of a slight character, 
were felt at Limassol, particularly during the month of 
September, while one was also felt at Nicosia. There were no 
other meteorological phenomena of an exceptional nature. 


The experience of the last decade would seem to show that the 
climate of Cyprus tends slowly but surely to change. While the 
excessive heat in the plains continues to prevail during mid- 
summer, the winters are damper and colder, and late rains not 
infrequently fall, a circumstance attributable principally to the 
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conservation and extension of the island’s forests. The latter 


tendency was, however, not so marked in 1923 as in preceding 
years. 


TII.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Cyprus is first and foremost a country of agriculturists, or 
peasant farmers, and, as such, its prosperity depends almost 
entirely on its cereal and other crops and on the market prices 
prevailing for its products. The success or failure of the harvest 
and the external demand for local commodities, may, therefore, 
fairly be taken as the criterion of the well-being of the island and 
of its inhabitants. 

The cereal harvest of 1923 was well above the average, and 
the yield of wheat exceptionally good, being the third highest 
on record. The grape and orange crops were also good, but 
the other crops, in particular caroubs and cotton, failed to 
come up to expectation. The olive yield was, as in the preceding 
year, moderate; the production of wine, spirits and raisins was 
plentiful. The actual yield was, it will be seen, on the whole 
satisfactory, but prices during the greater part of the year were 
very low. A sudden demand for cereals from Greece and 
Macedonia in September and October caused a sharp rise in the 
prices realised for grain and afforded considerable relief in dis- 
posing of stocks. Prices obtained for caroubs and raisins were 
poor and the demand lacking until the close of the year when 
market conditions improved appreciably. All accumulated stocks 
from 1922 as well as the produce of 1923 have now been sold, 
and prospects for the coming harvest are more optimistically 
regarded than at one time appeared probable. 


The position of the peasant farmer, to which reference was 
made in last year’s report, unfortunately showed no improvement 
during the year. The value of agricultural property remained 
the same, and an increasing number of farmers were forcibly 
sold up in satisfaction of debts. The tendency for the land to 
pass into the hands of the few with the consequent expropriation 
of the many was still further emphasised during the year, and 
continued to exercise the earnest attention of the Government. 
The endeavours made to inculcate the principle of self-help 
through the extension of the system of Credit Co-operative and 
Co-operative Societies are dealt with in another chapter of this 
report. The question of the establishment of an Agricultural 
Bank, the main function of which would be to finance and 
facilitate the business of such Societies, was under consideration 
throughout the year. Negotiations commenced in one direction 
having proved abortive, another opening was attempted with, it 
is hoped, greater prospect of a definite outcome. 


The trade of the island showed some improvement as com- 


pared with 1922, and the position, though not wholly satisfactory, 
is more encouraging as regards the future. The value of goods 
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imported again exceeded the value of those exported but the 
excess was reduced from £540,486 in 1922 to £178,840. For 
the first time for many years the value of the exports exceeded 
that of the imports for the two last quarters of that year. This 
is largely due to the brisk demand for cereals from Greece 
referred to earlier in this chapter, and to the large exportation 
of animals, in particular mules, donkeys and cattle, also for the 
most part to Greece. 


The boom in mining noticed in last year’s report continued 
undiminished ; the increased production of the iron pyrites mine 
at Skouriotissa was especially marked, and extensive develop- 
ments are under contemplation. Two fresh leases to work 
magnesite and chrome have been granted to British companies, 
and there are indications that the rich mineral deposits of the 
island have an increasing attraction for capital from abroad. 


The administration was severely handicapped on the contruc- 
tive side by depleted revenues. Despite the imposition of 
additional taxation the original estimate of revenue was with 
difficulty realised, and prior to the unexpected revival in export 
trade during the closing months of the year the situation was not 
promising. A net excess of £33,000 of expenditure over 
revenue was incurred on the year’s working, and the estimates 
for the current year provide for a similar excess of £39,000. 
The strictest economy was observed on all services, but the 
reduced expenditure on the maintenance of roads, and of public 
works and buildings was not without some prejudice to efficiency. 


The cost of living was about the same as during 1922, subject 
to market fluctuations in the price of certain staple foodstuffs. 
The standard of comfort was satisfactorily maintained in the 
villages as well as in the towns in spite of the economic conditions 
prevailing. 

Law and order was well maintained and the public peace was 
at no time during the year in danger of disturbance. The sub- 
stitution of the old fieldwatchmen appointed by the villagers 
themselves from their own members by a force of Rural 
Constables under the control of the Chief Commandant of Police 
was effected during the year at the express desire of the elective 
members of the Legislative Council. The increased protection 
afforded under the new system to farmers has already been most 
marked and it is anticipated that the new force will prove of 
very great value to the community. 

The importation of motor cars continued as during previous 
years though on a somewhat smaller scale. At the end of the 
year there were upwards of 400 motor cars and vehicles, mostly 
of American manufacture, in use on the island roads. 


A number of motor tractors for agricultural purposes were 
again imported, and the trend of modernisation in this and in 
other directions recorded a steady progress. 
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Population. 


The population of Cyprus, as shown in the census return 
taken in 1921, was 310,709, of which number 61,422, or approxi- 
mately one-fifth, are Mohammedans, the bulk of the remainder 
being Greek-Christians of the Autocephalous Church of Cyprus. 
The estimated population at the close of 1923 was about 322,000. 


Public Health and Vital Statistics. 


Public Health in 1923 was again good, except for an epidemic 
of measles as in 1922, which caused many deaths among 
children. The stringent quarantine measures which continued 
to be in force effectually prevented the introduction into the 
island of plague, typhus, and other virulent diseases prevalent in 
all the neighbouring countries of the Levant and the Near East. 
This complete immunity cannot but be regarded as eloquently 
testifying to the efficacy of the medical services responsible when 
it is considered that several thousands of refugees, many of the 
poorest class, have been received in Cyprus during the past two 
years from Smyrna, Cilicia, and the coasts of Asia Minor 
generally. Only one case of smallpox occurred during the year, 
and over 19,000 vaccinations were carried out. Cyprus continued 
to be free from rabies and the regulations prohibiting the importa- 
tion of dogs from any destination were again strictly enforced. 


The prevailing diseases were, as in previous years, those 
of the digestive and respiratory system, influenza, diseases of the 
skin, rheumatism, malaria and enteric fever. The anti-malaria 
campaign was, as usual, conducted under the supervision of the 
Medical Officer of Health, and the incidence of malaria was less 
heavy than in 1922. This is, however, not reflected by a corres- 
ponding decline in the spleen rate which is commonly regarded 
as indicative of the prevalence of malaria in a country and stood 
at 12 per cent. as in 1922, a circumstance attributable, however, 
to a more thorough check, and to a more accurate rendition of 
returns by medical officers in the districts. It is encouraging 
to remark in this connection that the spleen rate for the towns 
as a whole showed a decrease. The customary anti-malaria 
works were executed during the year, and included the cleaning 
and drainage of streams and marshes, the filling up of pools, 
the maintenance of existing works, and the oiling of the surfaces 
of disused wells and stagnant waters during the breeding season 
of mosquitoes. It is hoped to set apart further funds during the 
coming year for this service, and to carry on with the anti- 
malaria campaign on an extended and intensified scale. It is of 
interest to note that since the inauguration of the campaign in 
1913 over 1,000 acres of marsh land have been reclaimed, of 
which some 500 acres are now under cultivation. 

The total number of births registered during 1923 was 8,096, 
being 25°1 per thousand of the population, as against 8,982 in 
1922, or 28°0 per thousand. 
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The total number of deaths was 5,715, being 17°7 per 
thousand, as against 9,294 or 29°0 per thousand in 1922. The 
natural increase of the population was thus 2,381, as against a 
decrease of 312 in 1922, and in increase of 2,128 in 1921. The 
death-rate among infants under one year of age was 149°7 per 
thousand, as compared with 167°6 per thousand in 1922. The 
year generally was more healthy than the previous one, and 
climatic conditions were not so exhausting as those to which 
reference is made in the report for 1922. 


There were Government-maintained or aided hospitals in 
operation in the six principal towns of the island throughout the 
year, and sixteen rural medical officers, each with his head- 
quarters and a Government dispensary at a central station, 
worked among the village population. In addition there were 
eight branch dispensaries working. |The hospital recently con- 
structed at Limassol was opened in February and is now in full 
operation. 


Over 900 patients were admitted to the Central Hospital at 
Nicosia, which is fitted with 56 beds, and the out-patients treated 
numbered about 8,200. 130 surgical operations were performed. 
More than 17,000 persons obtained relief at the rural dispensaries. 


At the close of the year 105 inmates were detained at the 
Lunatic Asylum, as against 94 at the commencement. Thirty- 
four new cases were admitted, seven died, and 16 were discharged 
as cured. The accommodation available was ample, and there 
is nothing of interest to be recorded in this connection. 


The number of lepers detained in the Leper Farm at the 
close of the year under review showed an increase to 75, as 
against 69 at the close of 1922. There were 13 admissions to the 
Farm, as compared with five during the previous year. This 
increase is largely attributable to the fact that patients are 
voluntarily presenting themselves for treatment in consequence 
of the excellent results that have been attained by the use of 
Chaulmoogra oil and preparations of antimony. Leprosy in 
Cyprus is now well under control, and hopes are entertained 
that it may be possible in time entirely to eradicate it from the 
island. 


The number of children at the close of the year in the home 


for the healthy children of lepers was ten, all of whom remained 
free from any sign of the disease. 


Languages. 


The language of the country is a local dialect, often very 
corrupt, of Modern Greek. Osmanli Turkish, somewhat archaic 
and free from Persian and Arabic words, is spoken by the 
Moslems, who, however, as a general rule, are conversant with 
Greek. In a less degree, French is spoken by the more educated 
classes, but Arabic, Egyptian or Syrian, is not generally spoken or 
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understood. The knowledge of English is becoming more and 
more widely diffused, and, save in the more remote villages, there 
is usually to be found some one who can speak and even read and 
write that language. 


Emigration—Immigration. 


During 1923, there was no marked change either in the extent 
or the direction of emigration from Cyprus. Egypt remains 
first by a wide margin on the list of countries which nurse a 
Cypriot community. The United States of America maintain 
the policy of the closed door towards intending immigrants from 
the Near East, and only those natives of Cyprus who were already 
established in America and had returned to the island on a short 
visit obtained visas locally to enter the United States. 

It is anticipated that the gradual resumption of normal 
relations with Turkey will restore Asia Minor to the position it 
held before the War as the most accessible field of opportunity 
for Cypriots who desired, or were driven by circumstances, to 
seek their fortune and settle abroad. Intercourse between 
Cyprus and such ports across the Strait as Mersina and Adalia 
is at present extending perceptibly ; and expeditions undertaken 
by individuals of the Moslem section of the population, ostensibly 
in pursuit of trade, but partially, no doubt, in order to examine 
conditions of life in that quarter, have already, in some instances, 
resulted in actual settlement. 


Immigration has once again been almost entirely contingent 
on the situation in Turkey and confined to the reception of 
refugees. Parties of fugitives of Greek race from Asia Minor, 
numbering upwards of a hundred persons in the first half of the 
year, but diminishing considerably in the later months, arrived 
monthly and were allowed to land on the strength of some 
previous connection with Cyprus and to join relatives who had 
guaranteed to support them. Most of these had found a tem- 
porary asylum in Greece or elsewhere in 1922. Many families 
have come to swell the Armenian communities at Nicosia and 
Larnaca in the course of the year. 

It will be interesting to see how many of these exiles from 
neighbouring territory remain in Cyprus. Judging from 
experience in the past there is good reason to suppose that the 
majority of the Armenian refugees will make the island their 
permanent home. 


Labour. 


Unskilled labour in Cyprus is plentiful except during harvest 
time, and there is on the whole an adequate supply of skilled 
native labourers and craftsmen. Labour rates during 1923 fell 
sharply as compared with those paid in 1922, and employment 
generally was not easy to obtain. The average wages paid for 
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unskilled labourers were about 1s. 8d. per diem for males, and 
1s. per diem for females, as compared with 2s. per diem, and 
1s. 3d. per diem, respectively, in 1922. Skilled labourers such 
as carpenters or masons received about 4s. per diem, as against 
5s. per diem in 1922. 


Public Works. 


The programme of public works carried out during 1923 had 
again considerably to be curtailed owing to the shortage of 
available funds, the expenditure on this head amounting to 
£52,000, as against £61,000 during 1922. 


The maintenance of existing main and secondary roads, 
bridges and culverts was continued so far as was possible with 
the reduced means at the disposal of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. Hight hundred and nineteen miles of main and secondary 
roads were maintained in addition to the usual Government 
constructed bridle paths. Assistance was also afforded to the 
district Commissioners in the construction and improvement of 
village roads. The average cost of maintenance was approxi- 
mately £24 per mile, as compared with £28 per mile in 1922, 
the difference being due to cheaper labour rates. 


The Kiti and Ayia Anna bridges in Larnaca district, which 
were carried away by floods in 1921, were reconstructed and a 
new bridge was built over the river at Menico in the Nicosia 
district. Eleven other bridges in the Limassol and Paphos 
districts, two in the Nicosia district, as well as the Lefka 
causeway were repaired, and a training wall built at Khalassa 
on the Limassol—Troodos road. 

A new road, eleven miles in length, was constructed between 
Lefkara in the Larnaca district, and Korno on the Nicosia— 
Limassol road, and some four miles of road between Arsos and 
Ayios Nicola in the Limassol district were completed. A 
diversion was made to the existing road through Platraes at a 
cost of some £300, and improvements were effected to the roads 
between Khalassa and Lophos, and Limassol through Messayi- 
tonia to Ayios Athanassios. The laying of foundations on the 
toads between Tricomo and Lefkoniko, and Leonarisso and 
Ayios Symeon in the Famagusta district was continued, and the 
existing bridle track from Kakopetria to Troodos cleared of falls. 
An experimental length of reinforced concrete road was con- 
structed at a low-lying point on one of the principal roads leading 
out of Nicosia town which had long been a source of trouble in 
wet weather. The cost of this work was high, but it is hoped 
that it will last for many years and thus justify the original 
outlay. 

The usual maintenance work was carried out on Government 
works and buildings, as well as on Famagusta harbour, and the 
piers and jetties throughout the island. A new salt store was 
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constructed by the adaptation of an existing building at Yialoussa 
in the Famagusta district, and the Customs’ export shed at the 
port of Famagusta was improved by the addition of a concrete 
floor. A motor crane purchased from the United Kingdom was 
erected on the pier at Larnaca, and certain necessary repairs 
were carried out to the sheltering arm. Extensions were effected 
to the buildings of the Agricultural Department at Nicosia, 
where shops for silk reeling and for leather curing were con- 
structed. A new house was built at Athalassa for the Chairman 
of the Stock Committee and two others commenced for the 
Veterinary Surgeon and for the farm foreman. The labour 
employed on these buildings was supplied almost entirely from 
the Athalassa Juvenile Reformatory, to which reference is made 
in another chapter, and from the Central Prison at Nicosia, while 
much of the material used in their construction, e.g., bricks, 
tiles, and lime, was produced on the farm. 


Additional generating plant was installed in the electric power 
house at Nicosia from which current is supplied to Government 
House, and to Government offices and residences at Nicosia. A 
new generating set was also obtained to replace that on Troodos 
which had become unfit for further economical service. 


A public garden was laid out at Morphou in conjunction with 
the Agricultural Department at a cost of some £500, which was 
met by a grant from surplus Verghi Kimat funds. 


The improvement of the water supply of this town, com- 
menced during the previous year, was completed at a total cost 
of approximately £2,000, again provided out of surplus Verghi 
Kimat funds. The results obtained from the construction of a 
chain of wells, exceeding two and a half miles in length, have 
surpassed the most optimistic expectations. An abundant 
supply of drinking water has been assured to the town, and 4 
very considerable surplus is available for irrigation purposes. 


Satisfactory schemes for the improvement of the water supply 
were also carried out at Lefka, Kalopanayioti, and Pedoula in 
the Nicosia district as well as at Lefkara in the Larnaca district, 
Omodhos in the Limassol district, Symou in the Paphos district, 
and Trypimeni and Gastria in the Famagusta district; the 
necessary expenditure was in each instance met in part by 8 
grant from surplus Verghi Kimat, and in part by contributions 
from the villagers themselves. 


In addition, an examination was conducted into the water 
supplies of more than twenty villages in different parts of the 
island, and six further grants towards their improvement 
received the sanction of the Legislative Council for the execution 
during the current year of the schemes drawn up by the Public 
Works Department in consultation with the Medical Officer 
of Health. 
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Telephones. 


The telephone lines were, as usual, maintained by the Public 
Works Department, and the total length of the line now open is 
about 250 miles. A new junction line was constructed from 
Nicosia to Athalassa to connect up the Government Stock Farm, 
and the official residences adjacent thereto; new branch lines 
were also added at Larnaca and Famagusta between certain 
Government offices. Over 31,000 calls were made on the central 
exchange at Nicosia during the year. 


Irrigation. 


The usual works connected with the maintenance and repair 
of the irrigation reservoirs and channels, which are situated in 
the Eastern Messaoria, near to Famagusta, were satisfactorily 
carried out under the supervision of the Irrigation Superin- 
tendent. 

The year was free from incident and no damage was sus- 
tained by the irrigation works, on account of the absence of 
floods. 


It is now generally accepted that Cyprus is by natural con- 
figuration unsuited for the construction of irrigation works on 
a large scale, and that the best method of conserving the water 
supply of the country is by afforestation. Due attention is 
being paid, so far as funds permit, to this service, and a report 
dealing with this subject will be found in a following chapter. 
Encouragement is also afforded to the extension of irrigation 
by the sinking of chains of wells, and by the use of mechanical 
means to raise to the surface subterranean water of which @ 
sufficient quantity is available in most parts of the island. The 
gardens and orchards at Famagusta, from which port there is a 
considerable export trade in oranges, and fruit and vegetables in 
general, is an instructive example of the results that can be 
attained by the employment of air motors, which are steadily 
increasing in popularity. 


Ancient Monuments. 


Cyprus is very rich in matters of archeological and antiquarian 
interest. Of the monuments and historic buildings still standing, 
the most numerous, most beautiful, and the best preserved are 
those of the Lusignan and Venetian eras of the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century. There are also scattered throughout the 
island remains of temples, tombs and cities of the classical and 
pre-classical periods. 

The maintenance and supervision of the ancient monuments 
and historic buildings in Cyprus is undertaken by the Curator 
of Ancient Monuments, but the amount of money available for 
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this service is unfortunately very small. The number of historic 
buildings, ruins, etc., now scheduled as ancient monuments is 
forty-one. 


The principal object of attention during the year was the 
recovery of the great Roman forum at Salamis, near Famagusta, 
from the condition in which it was abandoned after certain 
preliminary explorations in 1890. This great monument of 
Roman commerce in the Levant is considered to have been built 
in the first century before Christ and is exactly similar in plan 
to the forum preserved by the ashes of Vesuvius at Pompeii. It 
is the largest of such buildings of which any records can be 
traced, being about 750 feet in length from north to south, and 
180 feet in breadth from east to west ; it is bounded on the sides 
by colonnades with houses and shops behind them and at the 
ends by a great temple on the south, and on the north by a wall 
which still survives to a great height and forms one side of an 
immense reservoir. The work of clearing the site, of opening 
roads, and of re-erecting fragments of fallen columns was carried 
on with energy, and it is hoped that it may still be possible to 
trace the outlines of the important buildings which must once 
have lined the side walls of such a magnificent market place. 

Investigations were conducted on the site of the temple of 
Apollo Mylates at the ancient Curium, near Limassol, which 
was referred to in last year’s report, and an underground chamber 
has been discovered which seems likely to prove an interesting 
subject for exploration. Certain necessary repairs were com- 
pleted to the entrances of the tombs at Pera-Politico, near 
Nicosia, which are in excellent preservation and are happily 
regarded with due respect by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages. Steps were also taken for the better preservation of 
the Commandery of St. John at Kolossi, near Limassol, and of 
various monuments within the walls of the medieval town of 
Famagusta. 


IV.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The local revenue of Cyprus collected during the year 1923 
amounted to £567,389, to which should be added the sum of 
£75,000 on account of the Grant-in-Aid from Imperial funds. 
making a total revenue from all sources of £642,389, as against 
£718,294 collected during 1922. £75,000 was received on 
account of the Grant-in-Aid instead of the usual £50,000, owing 
to the payment in January, 1923, of an instalment of £25,000, 
normally payable in the previous December. 

The expenditure amounted to £582,699, which, with the 
payment of £92,800 in respect of the Cyprus share of the 
Turkish debt charge, makes a total of £675,499, as against 
£719,752 in 1922. The excess on the year’s working of expendi- 
ture over revenue is thus £33,110. 
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Corresponding figures of revenue and expenditure for previous 
years are as follows :— 








Turkish 
Debt. 


Grant- 
in-Aid. 


Expendi- 
Year, | Revenue. Total. ture. Total. 




















£ & £ 

1919-20 02/907 50000 @s2'27 485,400 92,800 | 578,200 
1920 668,518 50,000 | 718,518 | 691,780 92,800 | 784,580 
1921 682,374 26,000 | 708,374 | 678,273 92,800 | 771,073 
1922 668,294 50,000 | 718,294 | 557,353 | 162,399 | 719,752 





The local revenue exceeded the original estimate by £339, 
but cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory. Increased 
Customs tariffs imposed during the year failed to produce the 
additional revenue anticipated, though this is largely to be 
attributed to the general depression of trade, and to the great 
falling off in imports particularly during the last six months of 
the year. The principal increases recorded are under the sale 
of Forest produce, due to increased sales consequent on reduction 
of prices and heavier duty on imported timber; stamps, due to 
increased rates of Court fees and stamp duties generally ; post 
office, mainly owing to abnormal sales of new issues of postage 
stamps to philatelists; and Interest on Government Moneys, 


= to the re-investment of Note Security funds in British War 
oan. 


The principal decreases are to be noticed under Customs 
receipts, more especially those from import dues on matches and 
excise duties on tobacco; and Railway receipts, owing mainly 
to decrease in the volume of imports, and to the increased 
competition from road motor traffic. 


A considerable increase in expenditure was incurred under 
the vote for the Relief of Distressed Cypriots abroad, owing to 
the payment of over £25,000 to the Foreign Office on account 
of relief accorded to Cypriots at Constantinople and elsewhere 
during the War. 


Decreases in expenditure are observed under the Railway, 
due to economical working, but counterbalanced by the falling 
off in receipts referred to above ; and under Public Works, owing 
to the reduced programme undertaken. 


The collection of the taxes was, as in preceding years, most 
satisfactory except in the Limassol district, where some difficulty 
Was experienced owing to numerous and unavoidable changes of 
staf. All arrears of taxes outstanding on 1st January, 1923, 
were collected, the arrears outstanding as at 31st December, 
1923, amounted to £346, of which sum £332 is recoverable from 
tax-payers in the Limassol district. 
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The total of revenue and expenditure from the date of the 
aeons occupation in 1878 up to 3lst December, 1923, is as 
‘ollows :— 





£ 
Revenue—collected locally .. ae 12,680,638 
Grant-in-Aid from Imperial Funds .. 1,697,085 
£14,377,723 

: £ 
Expenditure—current. . an . 9,963,611 
Turkish Debt Charge .. Se Ee 4,211,334 
E £14,174,945 
Showing a surplus of .. ee Pr) £202,778 


The gross balance of Assets over Liabilities on 31st December, 
1923, exclusive of the Reserve Fund of £90,000, and the 
depreciation accounts on investments of the Reserve Fund and 
the Savings Bank, amounted to £90,888, which figure is reduced 
to £73,888 when certain supplementary assets and liabilities are 
taken into consideration. 

Currency notes of denominations of £10, £1, and 10s. were 
in circulation throughout the year, all other denominations 
having been demonetized. The maximum amount of the 
currency note issues continues to be limited to £700,000, and 
the maximum value of notes actually in circulation at any one 
time during 1923 was £520,232, on 1st January. Early in the 
year a considerable reduction in the issue was effected, and on 
31st December, 1923, the circulation stood at £410,170. 

The cereal tithe assessment of 1923 was exceptionally good, 
the wheat crop being the third biggest on record, and the barley 
crop being well above the average. The vetches, oats, and 
favetta tithes were also satisfactory. 

No further currency in coin was put into circulation during 
the year, and £4,000 worth of silver coin continued to be held in 
reserve. In addition, a gold reserve of £18,000 is held by the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank on behalf of the Government. 


Banks. 


The Imperial Ottoman Bank has branches in Nicosia, 
Larnaca, Famagusta, Limassol and Paphos. The Bank of 
Athens has branches in Nicosia and Limassol. The Bank of 
Cyprus, established in 1912 under the provisions of the Ottoman 
Commercial Code, has its head office in Nicosia, with a branch 
at Limassol and agencies at Larnaca, Famagusta, Paphos. 
Kyrenia and Morphou. 

A Government Savings Bank was opened, under Law 16 of 
1900, on 1st January, 1903. Interest at 2 per cent. per annum 
is allowed. The number of depositors at the end of the year was 
162, and the balance in hand was £7,173. 
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V—ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE, 


AND INDUSTRY. 


Imports. 


The total value of imports of merchandise during 1923 was 
£1,072,573, as against £1,411,697 for the year 1922, a decrease 
of £339,124. The following table shows the imports for each 
of the last three years under the main heads of classification :— 











1921. 1922. 1923. 
£ £ £ 
Food, drink, and tobacco .. 363,477 335,544 263,080 
Raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured . 141,577 152,928 124,696 
Articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured ae 942,935 922,024 684,221 
Miscellaneous and unclassified 1,258 1,201 576 
Total £1,449,247 1,411,697 1,072,573 











The following table shows whence imports are received :—- 


United Kingdom and other eta of the 


British Empire .. 
Austria 
Belgium 
Egypt 
France o 
Germany .. 
Greece 
Holland a 
Italy 3 on 
Turkey 
United States of America . oe 
Other Countries 


Total 


Value. Percentage. 


392,139 


20,067 
20,713 
136,131 
56,266 
82,513 
56,949 
13,173 
98,398 
24,633 
36,434 
135,157 





« £1,072,573 


36°6 
19 
1-9 
12:7 
5:2 
77 
53 
1:2 
9:2 
23 
3°4 
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Exports. 


The total value of exports of merchandise was £893,733, as 
against £871,211 in 1922, an increase of £22,522. The following 
table shows the exports during the last three years under the 
main heads of classification :— 














1921 1922 1923 
£ £ £ 
Food, drink, and tobacco .. 676,749 567,993 506,671 
Raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured . 108,316 161,954 293,091 
Articles wholly or mainly manu- | 
factured .. a 90,082 79,362 61,276 
Miscellaneous and unclassified 8 42,462 61,902 | 32,695 
Total oe os £ f 917,609 871,211 893,733 











The following table shows the direction of exports during 
1923 :— 


Value. Percentage. 





United Kingdom .. we arises 23'8 
Other parts of the British Empire ae 14,810 17 
Egypt ae vite aA te on 247,153 276 
France ae Se Bt er Rife 75,528 84 
Greece Las acs xe ae ay 89,862 1071 
Italy ae an ne wie ae 86,317 97 
Spain Se I Ate dr aS 19,188 21 
Switzerland. . b ee x se 8,221 0-9 
Turkey na node one 13,301 15 
United States of America. . os as 11,808 13 
Other countries .. ae < “ 115,041 12:9 

Total .. Es .. £893,733 100-0 





The excess of the value of imports over exports amounted 
to £178,840, as compared with a similar excess of £540,486 in 
1922, and of £531,638 in 1921. This adjustment in the balance 
of the island’s trade is satisfactory, and it is encouraging to 
record that for the first time for some years the returns for the 
September and December quarters in 1923 showed an excess, 
however slight, in the value of exports over imports. The over- 
importation by local merchants referred to in last year’s report 
combined with the reduced purchasing power of the inhabitants, 
particularly in the villages, resulted of necessity in accumulated 
stocks which needed no replenishment, thus accounting for the 
decreased value of the imports. The principal items thus affected 
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were cotton and woollen goods, haberdashery and millinery, iron 
and steel manufactures, glass and glassware, motor cars, cycles 
and accessories, and unmanufactured tobacco, while the import 
of wheat meal and flour declined by approximately £20,000 by 
reason of the good local harvest. 

The increase in the value of exports amounting to £22,522 
is largely to be attributed to the sudden demand for cereals from 
Greece which enabled merchants to dispose of their stocks at 
enhanced prices. In addition, a large number of animals, 
principally cattle and pigs, were purchased for shipment to 
Macedonia and those parts of Greece where the refugees from 
Asia Minor are being settled in consequence of the exchange of 
populations under the Treaty of Lausanne. The price obtained 
for Cyprus cotton in the United Kingdom was satisfactory, and 
considerable increases are to be remarked under minerals, 
asbestos and iron pyrites, as well as under hides and skins, and 
silk cocoons. The market for raisins and caroubs was difficult 
throughout the greater part of the year, but indications of an 
improvement in this direction were observed towards the end 
of the year and are still maintained. Trade with Asia Minor is 
re-opening and the prospects generally at the close of 1923 appear 
much brighter than at the close of the preceding year. Local 
markets are, however, lifeless, and there is considerable shortage 
of ready money. It is to be hoped that the year 1924 will mark 
the transition to more prosperous conditions after the inevitable 
period of post-war depression, but much depends on the cereal 
harvest and on the conditions prevailing in the neighbouring 
countries of the Near East. Trade with the United Kingdom 
showed a tendency to improve during the year, the value of the 
exports being £212,504, as compared with £161,190 in 1922, an 
increase of £51,314. The value of goods imported from the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British Empire was, 
however, £124,655 less than in 1922, although the percentage 
of the total imports remained the same, viz., 36°6 per cent. 
Cyprus is participating actively in the British Empire Exhibition, 
and it is hoped that in this manner a stimulus will be given to 
Imperial trade with the island. 

The value of specie imported during 1923 was £4,822, and of 
specie exported £2,322, as compared with £7,410 and £4,006, 
respectively, in the previous year. 


Shipping. 

Two hundred and eighty steamships and 1,150 sailing vessels 
engaged in foreign trade called at Cyprus ports, chiefly at 
Famagusta, Limassol and Larnaca, during the year, again 
showing an increase, considerable in the case of sailing vessels, 
over the figures for the previous year. The number of sailing 
vessels engaged in coastal trade between the ports and 
anchorages of the island was approximately the same as in 1921 
and 1922. 
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The number of cargo steamers that visited Cyprus showed an 
increase of ten; there was a decrease of twelve calls by French 
steamers, and increases of nine and twenty by German and 
Greek steamers, respectively. The island continued to enjoy 
the excellent service of regular passenger steamers, which keep 
it in close touch with the ports of Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Europe, afforded by the Khedivial Mail Steamship Company, 
the Lloyd Triestino Company, the Societa Italiana di Servizi 
Marittimi, and the Messageries Maritimes. 


Agriculture. 


Cyprus is essentially an agricultural country, and the majority 
of the population consists of peasant proprietors or tenants, farm- 
ing their own lands or on their own account. Farms, known 
locally as chiftliks, on a larger scale exist, but it is on the peasant 
proprietor or small-holder that the agricultural prosperity of the 
island has hitherto mainly depended. About one-half of the 
total area of Cyprus is under cultivation, and, of the remainder, 
about one-fourth is susceptible of cultivation. 

Visitors to the island are often heard to comment adversely 
on the primitive conditions under which agriculture is carried on 
locally as compared with those obtaining in European countries, 
or in more highly developed parts of the Empire. Such standards 
of comparison, however, cannot in fairness be applied, and the 
progress made in this direction since the British occupation, and 
more particularly in the last twenty years, is a more equitable 
criterion. 

During the twenty-six years of its existence, the Department 
of Agriculture has worked hard in the face of ignorance, dis- 
trust, and often of active opposition, to instruct and to innovate, 
and it is only of recent years that the fruits of its labours are 
becoming apparent. The year 1923 saw a steady development 
and extension of the Department’s many-sided activity and a 
growing appreciation on the part of the farmers of the benefits 
to be reaped from improved methods of cultivation and 
production. 

The cereal harvest of 1923 was exceptionally good, the yield 
of wheat beng the third highest on record, and of barley well 
above the average. The vetches, oats, and favetta crops were 
also satisfactory. Prices realised for grain were approximately 
the same as in 1922, although an improvement was observed at 
the end of the summer owing to considerable exportation to 
Greece. 

The caroub crop was poor and the prices realised were almost 
down to pre-war level. All existing stocks, however, including 
some 12,000 tons remaining over from the 1922 crop, have now 
been sold and prospects for the coming year are brighter more 
especially on account of a demand recently received from Greece, 
to which country no caroubs have been exported for some years. 
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The raisin crop was about the average but large quantities 
of the 1922 output remained on hand at the beginning of the year, 
and sales were difficult to effect even at unremunerative prices. 
The bulk of the 1923 crop still remained unsold at the close of 
the year. 


The cotton crop was again poor though up to the average 
of previous years, while the yield of olives and olive oil was also 
somewhat disappointing. The grape harvest was good both in 
quality and quantity, and the vineyards generally were free 
from disease. The production of wine was above the average, 
but the demand from abroad, especially from Egypt, the principal 
market for Cyprus wine, showed a decline as compared with 
preceding years. 


The usual fruit crops were produced, and the trade with 
Egypt in fruit and vegetables maintained. The pomegranate 
crop was poor, and prices unsatisfactory; the orange crop, 
however, was plentiful and prices realised show an encouraging 
advance. The Cyprus orange, in particular that grown at 
Famagusta, and at Lefka, in the western part of the Nicosia 
district, compares very favourably with the better grade of Jaffa 
orange, and endeavours are being made to develop trade in this 
direction. A trial shipment made to England was unfortunately 
not entirely satisfactory; the oranges arrived in poor condition 
due principally to faulty packing. The Agricultural Department 
has made a special study of the methods of packing employed in 
Palestine, and is now in a position to advise exporters 1 in the 
despatch of consignments. 


The year, in general, may be set down as a good year from 
the purely agricultural aspect; financially, after an anxious 
beginning, it closed with the hope of better prices for the coming 
harvest. 


Agricultural Pests. 


The newly-appointed Government Entomologist is making a 
careful study of the numerous insect pests in the island from 
which much good is expected to result. The ravages of these 
pests, such as the potato pest, lita solanella, were, fortunately, 
not so destructive as in previous years, and credit must be given 
to the Agricultural Department for the systematic campaign that 
ithas waged and is continuing to wage against them. 


The methods used to combat the vine disease, peronospora 
titicola, which at one time threatened to assume alarming pro- 
portions, have been very successful, and with the aid of 
favourable climatic conditions the vineyards previously attacked 
began to show signs of recovery while fresh outbreaks were rare. 
It is satisfactory to notice a growing appreciation on the part of 
the villagers of the beneficial results to be attained by spraying 
and sulphuring their vines 
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The usual measures were undertaken, so far as funds per- 
mitted, to fight the almond maggot, the carob midge, and the 
codlin moth, and special attention was paid to the proper care 
of orchards and fruit trees. 

The campaign against rats, which has been reorganised on 
the lines described in last year’s report, resulted in a considerable 
increase in the number of rats destroyed, and should prove of 
great protective value to caroub producers against the losses 
hitherto sustained by them from the damage done to the trees. 


Agricultural Experiments and Education. 


As in previous years the Agricultural Department effected sales 
of agricultural tools and implements on the hire-purchase system 
without interest, and let out to farmers a certain number of 
implements on easy terms. Endeavours were made by practical 
demonstrations to popularise the use by local agriculturalists of 
modern methods and machinery, and there are indications that 
the sustained efforts made in this direction are, of recent years, 
beginning to have practical results. There are now more than 
thirty tractors in use in the island and the introduction of 
threshing machines is following as a natural corollary. The 
importation of windmills, disc harrows, and ploughs of European 
manufacture was well maintained during the year. 


In addition to the wine laboratory attached to the head- 
quarters of the Agricultural Department at Nicosia a model 
factory was opened at Pera-Pedhi in the Limassol district in the 
heart of the wine-producing villages. Both practical and 
theoretical instruction was given free to all viticulturists who 
cared to attend, and the manager of the factory travelled exten- 
sively in the villages advising on the care of the vineyards. 


The leather curing shops at Nicosia have been equipped with 
up-to-date plant and the courses held by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment were well attended. The model dairy continued its useful 
work, and the usual demonstrations and lectures in bee-keeping 
were given. 

Particular attention was paid to the cultivation of flax which 
is grown over large areas in the western Messaoria around 
Morphou, and in the Famagusta district. With the aid of the 
Government a flax-scutching plant has been established by a 
Co-operative Society at Zodia, near Morphou, and a quantity 
of high-class seed has been imported for retail sale to growers. 
A further report on this growing industry must be awaited until 
the results of the first year’s working on the improved methods 
can be ascertained. 

The distillation of otto of rose continued to engage the 
attention of the Agricultural Department, and samples sent to 
England for report received favourable notice. This industry is 
considered capable of considerable and profitable extension. 
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The Agricultural School at Nicosia again recorded a success- 
ful year’s working, and in accordance with the new programme 
a third class was started. Twenty-two students attended the 
school during the year. A large number of experiments was 
carried out in the Agricultural laboratory, and 250 lectures were 
given in agricultural chemistry. 

As in previous years village schools throughout the ‘slashes were 
encouraged, under the immediate supervision of the Agricultural 
Department and in close co-operation with the Education Depart- 
ment, to cultivate and maintain school gardens, and prizes were 
awarded to the most successful. Ninety-three school gardens, 
an increase of one as compared with the previous year, were in 
operation. Arbor day was again successfully celebrated, and 
several thousands of seedlings and young trees were planted by 
the school-children. 

The Agricultural Department was responsible for the pre- 
paration and collection of a large number of the exhibits sent 
by Cyprus to the British Empire Exhibition ; the exhibits, which 
are representative of the many-sided agricultural life of the 
island and include specimens of the implements used and the 
products obtained, as well as of typical leather, silk, and cotton 
manufactures, were open, before despatch, to the public view 
at a show held in the departmental buildings at Nicosia during 
November. 


Sericulture. 

Cyprus is the second most important silk-producing country 
in the British Empire, and the rearing of silk-worms is an 
important and growing local industry. The principal centres are 
Nicosia, Paphos, and the Karpass division of the Famagusta 
district, where the white mulberry tree is extensively cultivated 
for the breeding of silk-worms; nearly all the cocoons produced 
are exported, mainly to France Special attention is paid by the 
Government to the industry, which is under the close supervision 
of the Agricultural Department, and egg raising for reproduction 
purposes is permitted only by special licence to a limited number 
of persons, who are subject to periodical inspection. 

A silk filature has been established by the Government for 
educational purposes in connection with the model silk-worm 
rearing station at Nicosia, which should do much to encourage 
future development. The usual work of instruction and super- 
vision was carried out by the Agricultural Department during 
the year under review, and the industry generally may be said 
to be in a flourishing condition. Owing to the earthquake in 
Japan and the consequent damage to the industry in that 
country exceptionally good prices were realised by local exporters 
of cocoons. 

Samples of silk reeled from Cyprus cocoons created a very 
favourable impression in England and considerable interest has 
been aroused in certain circles which, it is hoped, may result 
in an organised extension of the industry on a commercial basis. 
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Livestock. 


As in preceding years the improvement of the island’s live- 
stock continued to engage the earnest attention of the 
Government. At Athalassa, three miles from Nicosia, the 
Government possesses a large stock farm which is under the 
immediate supervision of an experienced manager, who is also 
a member of the Cyprus Stock Committee, a body which advises 
the Government on all matters relating to stockbreeding. At 
this farm stock are raised for sale throughout the country, and, 
in addition, thoroughbred stallions, donkeys, bulls and_ boars 
stand for service at nominal fees. Poultry of various kinds are 
bred in large numbers, and these, as well as eggs for hatching, 
are sold in different parts of the island. During the year the 
breeding stock was strengthened by the importation of three 
thoroughbred stallions as well as of a boar, three sows, and 3 
number of poultry. The usual auction sales of stock reared on 
the farm were conducted at Nicosia, and at various centres 
throughout the island; it is satisfactory to record that consider- 
able interest was shown generally by the villagers in such sales, 
pigs being particularly in demand. 


During the year the following services were effected by the 
stud animals :— 
At Athalassa : 
Mares, 201 ; donkeys, 61 ; cows, 192; sows, 32; turkeys, 12. 
And in the districts : 


Mares, 227; donkeys, 277; cows, 1382; sows, 501; 
turkeys, 5. 


The farm lands at Athalassa, amounting in all to some 
1,800 acres, were as usual under cultivation as a model farm for 
the production of cereals, lucerne, etc.; labour was plentiful, 
the reformatory, run in connection with the farm on the lines 
of a Borstal Institution, as described in another chapter of this 
report, again making available a daily average of upwards of 
forty youths throughout the year. There is a good water supply 
on the farm, and reafforestation has been undertaken on the 
less fertile parts. 


The stud stables at Famagusta, Yialoussa, Limassol and 
Paphos continued to render good service; it has not yet been 
practicable to re-open those at Larnaca and Kyrenia. 


The health of animals in’ Cyprus is particularly good, 
especially when the somewhat backward and unhygienic con- 
ditions in which they are kept in the villages are considered, 
and the island is surprisingly free from serious contagious 
disease. 

In addition to the usual work carried out in connection 
with the control of Anthrax, Black Quarter, and Variola, and the 
examination of animals for export, further attention was paid 
during the year by the Veterinary Surgeon and his staff to 
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educational work in the villages with the object of encouraging 
animal owners to take more interest in the health of their 
animals, and in particular in the application of measures for the 
prevention of disease. Nearly three hundred visits were paid to 
various towns and villages; lectures and demonstrations which 
were arranged in certain centres were well attended ; and leaflets 
were distributed to many villages which it was not found possible 
to visit. 

Considerable losses of sheep and goats occurred in various 
parts of the island from a severe outbreak of strongylosis. 
Active steps were taken by the veterinary staff to combat the 
disease, but their efforts were in many instances made extremely 
difficult by the apathy of stock owners. A somewhat alarming 
outbreak of contagious abortion appeared among the Government- 
owned cows: this disease was in all probability introduced 
from England and every precaution has, and is being, taken to 
prevent its spread. 

Sporadic outbreaks of anthrax continued to occur, and though 
there is no appreciable decrease in the number of cases brought 
to light as compared with former years it is interesting to notice 
that the mortality in such cases showed a marked diminution. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this is, in part at least, attri- 
butable to the protective inoculations carried out to animals 
in infected areas, and to improved methods of detection of 
the disease in its earlier stages. Over 3,200 animals were 
inoculated against anthrax in 1923, as against 800 in 1922. 

No case of sheep pox was reported during the year, and only 
three outbreaks of goat pox occurred. It is hoped by the con- 
tinued application of the strict regulations in force as regards 
these diseases to effect their total eradication from the island. 

Cyprus animals, in particular mules and donkeys, are highly 
prized abroad on account of their powers of endurance and cf 
their immunity from disease. Considerable exportation took 
place during the year, principally to Greece, in addition to the 
usual trade with Egypt, Palestine and Syria. Large numbers 
of cattle and sheep were also exported and the prices realised 
were exceptionally good. The improvement in the breed of 
Cyprus poultry within the last few years has been very marked, 
and Cyprus poultry and eggs have acquired a high reputation in 
Egypt and the Levant. 


Co-operative Credit and Co-operative Societies. 


Special attention was again given during 1923 to the question 
of improving in some measure the financial position of the agri- 
culturists of the island through the encouragement of the 
system of co-operation, and of co-operative credit. 

The five co-operative credit societies referred to in last year’s 
Teport continued to function satisfactorily. It was evident, 
from the increase in the number and amount of deposits, and 
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from the greater ease with which some societies obtained loans 
from private sources, that they are gradually gaining the con- 
fidence of the people. Each of the societies was visited by the 
Registrar at least once in the course of the year, and, with one 
exception, the books were found to be remarkably well kept and 
up-to-date. An attempt was made to revive the other four 
existing societies which, owing to lack of funds, had never 
operated. One was re-registered with new membership and is 
progressing satisfactorily, but the others have so far failed to 
find competent officers. The Lefkoniko society was, as hitherto, 
the most progressive and is yearly increasing in size and influence. 

Seventeen new societies were registered during the year, the 
peasant farmers, particularly in view of the stringent financial 
conditions generally prevalent, being quick to realise the advan- 
tages of the system. Some hundreds of applications for regis- 
tration were received but the difficulty in finding capital proved 
in the majority of instances an insurmountable obstacle. Money- 
lenders were unwilling to advance money on landed security 
except at a prohibitive rate of interest, and a start was only 
made possible by a special Government grant of £20,000 by way 
of loans on easy terms. A further difficulty has been the lack 
of suitable officers for the management of the societies, the 
members of which are largely illiterate, but this has been over- 
come by holding classes of instruction at the Agricultural School 
at Nicosia where lectures on book-keeping and management were 
delivered by the Secretary of the Lefkoniko Co-operative Credit 
Society. 

The working of the Law gave rise to no difficulties. An 
important addition was made to the Rules for Co-operative Credit 
Societies, 1915, providing for the election, from the members of 
a society (not being members of the Committee), of a Council 
of Inspection charged with the general supervision of the transac- 
tions of the Society and with the duty of seeing that its rules 
have been complied with and its interests safeguarded. Some 
further minor amendments were made in the rules in order to 
simplify procedure. 

The Co-operative Societies (other than Credit Co-operative 
Societies) Law X of 1923, was passed during the year and the 
necessary rules were drawn up and published in June. The 
working of the Law gave rise to no difficulty. 


Two societies, both with limited liability, were registered 
during the year. The first, a Flax Society, with headquarters 
at Zodia, near Morphou in the Nicosia district, has a large 
membership and has acquired a scutching plant, the first of 
its kind in Cyprus, with the assistance of the Government. It 
is fortunate in having as secretary a gentleman who has been for 
several years connected with flax production and who has expert 
knowledge of the subject. The second, situated at Nicosia. 
consists of ten members, and is desirous of building houses on 
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contract or on payment by instalments and of undertaking 
repairs to houses and roads. It was unable to find capital to 
start operations before the close of the year. 

There is no doubt that the co-operative movement as a whole 
is gaining ground. Its growth is slow and it is premature to 
assert that all of the societies which have been or may be founded 
will be successful. Co-operation is, however, now widely dis- 
cussed throughout the villages and no longer as @ remote ideal 
but as a practical solution of the social and economic problems 
of village life. 


Other Industries. 


There are few industries in Cyprus at all comparable with 
agriculture for magnitude or importance, although the manu- 
facture of wine and spirits and of raisins is a well-established 
industry in the Limassol and Paphos districts, and in certain 
parts of the Nicosia district. The grape harvest of 1923 was 
good both as regards quality and quantity, but, as explained 
elsewhere in this report, considerable difficulty was experienced 
in disposing of the production both of wine and spirits, and of 
raisins, until the latter months of the year when trade with 
Egypt and Trieste, respectively, showed a sudden and unexpected 
revival. Prices, however, were very poor and greatly depreciated 
even as compared with those obtained in the preceding year. 
Approximately the same quantities, i.e., 930,000 gallons of wine 
and 20,000 gallons of spirit were exported, but the total value 
realised amounted to £53,000 only, as compared with £70,000 
in 1922. Thirty-eight thousand cwts. of raisins were exported, 
as against 36,000 cwts. in 1922 the value being £17,000 only, as 
against £42,000 in 1922. F 

The manufacture of cigarettes is a thriving local industry ; 
there are seven tobacco factories in the island, four of which are 
equipped with modern machinery. The tobacco consumed is 
imported chiefly from Greece, the locally-grown tobacco being 
used only in cigarettes of inferior quality. Cyprus cigarettes are 
sent all over the world, and enjoy an excellent reputation. 

Other exports of island products include asbestos, iron pyrites, 
terra umbra, gypsum, salt, animals, hides and skins, cheese, 
sumac leaves, silk, wool, vegetables and fruit. The making of 
lace at Lefkara, of a design closely related to Venetian point 
lace, is a prosperous business, and the itinerant lace-sellers have 
penetrated with their wares to all corners of Europe, and as far 
afield as the continent of America. 


Land. 


The tenure of land in Cyprus is governed by the Ottoman 
Land Law. Agricultural land in general (Arazi Mirie) is held 
by a title deed (Qochan), which is issued by the Land Registry 
Office, the real ownership remaining with the State. It can be 
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alienated by sale, in which case a new title deed is issued and 
the transaction registered by the Land Registry Office. It is 
transmissible by inheritance within certain specified degrees of 
relationship, but cannot be transmitted by will. If it becomes 
vacant by failure of heirs, it escheats to the State (mahlul). 


Buildings, trees, gardens, vineyards and wild grafted trees 
which have been granted are known as mulk (Arazi Memluke), 
and included in this category are building sites within or near 4 
town or village. Immovable property held under this tenure 
belongs in full to the owner, is alienated and inherited like 
movable property, and the provisions of the land code do not 
apply to it. 

Unowned or waste land is known as Hali (Arazi Mecat). 
This may, with permission of the Government, and on payment 
of certain fees representing its equivalent value, be taken up 
and cultivated, the ownership, as in the case of Arazi Mirie, 
remaining with the State. Land left uncultivated for certain 
periods can be forfeited. 

The charges on Arazi Mirie are: (i) Verghi Kimat, a land 
tax at the rate of four per thousand of the capital value, (ii) tithes 
of the produce of land, and (iii) a fee on transfer by sale or 
inheritance. : 

Prices of land vary according to its adaptation to certain crops, 
its means of irrigation, and its position in relation to towns and 
villages. Prices, therefore, vary from a few shillings per donum 
(one-third of an acre) to £30 or £40, while land in the vicinity of 
towns suitable for building sites may fetch over £200 a donum. 
The average size of a plot of land is about 1} acres. 

During the year under review 920 donums (306 acres) of 
Hali (waste) land were granted by Government for a payment 
of £165, the full estimated value being at the rate of 3s. 5cp. 
per donum (10s. 7d. the acre). In the same year 295 donums 
(98 acres) of Hali land were sold at auction, realising £418, an 
average price of £1 8s. 3cp. a donum (£4 5s. 2d. the acre). 


As in the preceding year the value of land was much 
depreciated on account of the depression of agriculture, and of the 
condition of the large majority of the smaller and poorer farmers. 
The number of forced sales of immovable property resultant on 
the foreclosing of mortgages, and for the satisfaction of debts, 
was again large, although some measure of relief was afforded 
to agricultural debtors by the re-application of an existent but 
inoperative regulation under which forced sales are fixed to take 
place after the harvest or the gathering of the various crops such 
as olives and caroubs when better prices are to be obtained. 

The Land Registry Department was busily engaged through- 
out the year, and significant increase of transactions is recorded 
under such headings as Mortgages Registered, Memoranda of 
Attachment, Search Certificates, and Local Enquiries on behalf 
of Private Individuals. 
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VI—INVESTIGATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Forests. 


Cyprus possesses valuable resources in its forests, for which, 
at one time, it was famous. During the Turkish administration 
it was practically denuded of its forests, but since the British 
occupation in 1878 there has been a considerable improvement, 
and artificial reafforestation has been carried out as far as funds 
permitted. During the late War the forests of Cyprus rendered 
great service to the Allied Armies in Egypt and Palestine in 
supplying them with a large proportion of their needs in the way 
of timber and fuel. 

The total area of the delimited State forests, which comprise 
practically all the forests in the island, is now estimated at 
415,000 acres, and the total length of the forest boundaries is over 
1,600 miles. The principal species of tree growing in them are the 
Corsican and Aleppo pine, juniper, plane, dwarf oak, alder and 
cedar. The forests supply the local needs for fuel and in part 
for timber, but, as stated in last year’s report, endeavours to 
open up markets for Cyprus timber abroad have hitherto been 
unsuccessful on account, it would appear, of its inferior quality 
as compared with that grown in Scandinavia and America, and 
of the relatively high cost of production. Exploitation of the 
forests on a commercial scale has in fact been shown to be 
impracticable, and for the present, at any rate, no considerable 
development is to be looked for in this direction. It must not 
be forgotten that the principal value to the island of its forests 
is indirect, depending not so much on their revenue-earning 
potentiality as on their climatic effect, and their importance 
should be gauged rather by the part they play in increasing the 
rainfall and in preserving the sources of water supply than by 
the material worth of the produce that is extracted from them. 

The general condition of the forests continued to be on the 
whole good, but some anxiety has been occasioned by the ravages 
of an insect pest, the pine weevil, measures to combat which 
were undertaken so far as funds permitted. Natural repro- 
duction, more particularly in the areas cut over during the 
War, was induced or aided, as and when practicable, by the 
Forest Department, and special attention was again paid to 
silviculture and reafforestation. 

Enumeration and general surveys were continued in accord- 
ance with programme, and cutting plans on a rotation basis are 
in course of preparation. There still remains, especially in the 
less accessible reserves, a considerable quantity of mature and 
even of over-mature timber ready for cutting, the cubic capacity 
of which it has not yet been possible to ascertain. 

Active measures have been taken during the year to reduce 
and control the number of goats grazing in the forests, by which 
destructive animals great damage is done to seedlings and young 
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trees. The lawlessness of the shepherds adds considerably 
to the difficulties of the forest administration, but it is hoped to 
overcome their instinctive opposition by the tactful exercise of 
a spirit of reasoned compromise. 

It is a matter for regret that owing to lack of funds no great 
extension of artificial plantations or of road-side planting could 
be undertaken during the year, but a large number of seedlings 
was distributed to individuals for planting on private properties. 
Arbor day was celebrated as usual by the Forest Department in 
co-operation with the Agricultural Department, and trees were 
planted by the schoolchildren in ninety-four villages. 


The forest revenue collected during the year amounted to 
about £27,000, as compared with £30,000 in 1922. The expen- 
diture, however, was correspondingly reduced by reason of the 
imperative need for economy on all services to which reference 
has been made in an earlier chapter of this report. 


The number of forest fires that occurred in 1923 was sixty- 
five, or a decrease of five as compared with the previous year. 
The enlistment of shepherds as additional fire-guards has proved 
a successful innovation, and only one really serious fire is to be 
recorded. The usual fire paths were maintained and new fire 
paths constructed as operations progressed. 


Mining. 

A considerable increase in activity and interest in mining in 
Cyprus is again to be recorded during the year. The Cyprus 
Asbestos Company continued its operations at Amiandos, near 
Troodos, but was to some degree affected by depressed prices 
prevailing and by severe competition. The construction of the 
aerial rope railway from the mines to the sea at Limassol, 3 
distance of 17 miles, is nearing completion and it is anticipated 
that by its use it will be possible materially to reduce the total 
cost of production. 

The Cyprus Mines Corporation at Skouriotissa greatly 
extended and developed its workings during the year, and over 
50,000 tons of cupriferous iron pyrites ore, to an approximate 
value of £60,000, were exported. The prospects of this under- 
taking appear at the present more favourable that at any time 
since its inception, and further developments of considerable 
magnitude are understood to be in contemplation. 

The Cyprus Sulphur and Copper Company, Limited, con- 
tinned to hold its concession to work iron and copper pyrites 
at Lymni, in the Paphos district, and a lease to exploit the 
magnesite deposits in the Akamas peninsula was granted, 
towards the close of the year, to a British company under the 
style of Cyprus Magnesite Limited, which has acquired the 
rights in this locality previously held by the Cyprus Develop- 
ment Company and by a local syndicate. Chrome iron ore has 
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been located on Mount Troodos and negotiations for the grant 
of a licence for its exploitation were commenced during 1923, 
and have subsequently been concluded by the issue of a mining 
lease. Indications of extended development of the mining 
industry in Cyprus are generally encouraging, and it is hoped — 
that the natural mineral wealth of the island will become in 
fact productive of substantial benefit to the inhabitants, and to 
the public revenues. 

Thirty-six new licences to prospect for various minerals were 
granted to companies and individuals during the year. 


Sponge Fishing. 


The sponge fisheries in the territorial waters of Cyprus are 
supervised by the Government Inspector of Fisheries, who works 
the monopoly by sub-letting the right to fish. , 

The sponges obtained locally are of good quality, but the 
Cypriot does not take kindly to the industry, and the fishing is 
all done by fishers from the Greek islands, more particularly 
Symi and Calymnos. The year under review was marked by 
a considerable increase in activity, and the results achieved were 
the best since 1915. Licences to fish were granted in respect 
of eighteen boats, an increase of ten, as compared with the 
previous year; approximately 670,000 sponges were taken of 
an assessed value of over £10,000. 


VII.—LEGISLATION. 


Fifty bills were brought before the Legislative Council during 
its session of 1923, of which forty-five became laws, three were 
thrown out by a majority of votes of the elective members, one 
was withdrawn, and one was reserved for further consideration. 
Most of these laws are of purely local interest, dealing with the 
appropriation of moneys, with alterations in the Customs tariff, 
and with various amendments of minor importance to existing 
laws. Of the remainder, the most noteworthy or interesting 
are the following :— 

Law X.—To provide for Co-operative Societies (other 
than Co-operative Credit Societies). 

Law XI.—To provide that Persons seeking to enter 
Cyprus shall be in possession of Passports. 

Law XVI.—To Amend the Police Law. (This law 
provides for the establishment in Cyprus of a Rural Police 
Force.) 

Law XVIII.—To provide for the Appointment of 
Mukhtars and Azas and to regulate the Duties thereof. 

Law XX.—To Amend and Consolidate the Law relating 
to Malicious Injury to Property. 
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Law XXXI.—To make Provision with regard to Stamp 
Duties. 


Law XXXII.—To Consolidate and Amend the Laws 
relating to the Establishment and Management of Elemen- 
tary (Greek-Christian) Schools in Cyprus. 


Law XXXIII.—To Consolidate and Amend the Laws 
relating to the Establishment and Management of Greek- 
Christian Secondary Schools. 


Law XXXVIII.—To provide for the Agents’ Charges for 
Landing and Shipping Goods at Ports. 


VIII.—EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 
Primary Education. 


Education in Cyprus is not compulsory, and the control of the 
schools is left in the hands of the various religious communities 
which have their several governing bodies operating under the 
supervision of the Education Department. Considerable import- 
ance is attached, however, to the benefits derived from education, 
particularly by the Greek-Christian community, and a great 
interest is taken generally in the administration of the schools. 

The schools of the Moslem community and of the remaining 
denominations, other than Greek-Christian, continued to work 
with satisfactory results under the law enacted in 1920, which 
appears now to be accepted with equanimity by all classes of tax- 
payers. The schools of the Greek-Christian community remained 
in operation under the Education Law of 1905, until the close 
of the school year 1922-23. 

In response to an increasing desire on the part of the Greek- 
Christian community to come into line with the other religious 
communities, principally on account of financial considerations, 
and at the strong request of the Greek-Christian Members of the 
Legislative Council, the Elementary Education (Greek- 
Christian) Law, 1923, was passed in August and a special grant 
was given by the Government to enable it to be put into 
operation by the opening of the school year on the Ist of 
October. The enactment of this law is the outstanding feature 
of the year from the point of view of local education, and it is 
hoped that this vexed question has at length been satisfactorily 
settled. The schools of all the religious denominations in the 
island are now working on the same basis, and the results 
attained during the past four years in the case of the Moslem 
and other schools may properly be taken as an encouraging 
indication of future progress. 

During the year under review there were 250 Moslem, 
510 Greek-Christian, and 16 other denominational schools open, 
giving a total of 776, or an increase of 12 as compared with the 
preceding year. More than 46,000 scholars attended the schools, 
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with an average attendance of over 38,000, a figure slightly in 
excess of that for 1922. The total expenditure on elementary 
education was £79,458, and the number of teachers employed 
1,062. 

The progress of education under the British Administration 
may be gauged by a comparison of the returns for the years 1881 
and 1923 :— 


Schools. Scholars. Expenditure. 
1881 o 170 an 6,776 ws 3,672 
1923 on 776 os 46,130 on 79,458 


Satisfactory progress was made in the construction and 
improvement of school buildings. Forty-six new school build- 
ings were completed and thirteen others commenced, while 
additions and repairs to existing buildings were carried out in 
eighty-four instances. 

Secondary Education. 

The work under this heading proceeded during the past year 
on the accustomed lines, and the increased interest recently taken 
in the teaching of English was again well maintained. 

The secondary schools are mainly classical. In each town 
there are advanced classes attached to the Moslem schools, the 
programme of which is arranged to prepare boys for higher 
education at Constantinople ; the Greek-Christians have Gymnasia 
or High Schools which prepare their pupils for the University of 
Athens; a large number, however, do not proceed so far. 

The English School at Nicosia (undenominational) now styled 
the Commercial College, which is conducted on the lines of an 
English Grammar School, and the American Academy at 
Larnaca (attached to the Reformed Presbyterian Mission) con- 
tinued their good work during the year, while the Commercial 
Lyceum, also at Larnaca, maintained the progress recorded in 
last year’s report. Another commercial school, founded at 
Lemythou in 1912 by the late Mr. D. Mitsis, a native of that 
village, continued its valuable work. The private girls’ school 
recently opened at Limassol and another started at Nicosia 
under the auspices of the Reformed Prebyterian Mission already 
referred to have done much to fill a want that has long been 
felt in this direction. The total expenditure on Moslem and 
Greek-Christian Secondary Education during the year amounted 
lo about £25,859, as against £24,000 in 1922, collected mainly 
from entrance fees and from grants by religious authorities. 
The Government grant towards the cost of English teaching 
was £1,500 as in the preceding year. 


Government Examinations. 

The Government examinations in English, Turkish, and 
Greek, and the Civil Service Qualifying Examination, were, as 
usual, held during the year. 348 candidates presented themselves 
for the examinations in English, of whom 178 were successful 
and were awarded certificates. 
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Technical Education. 


There are no technical schools proper in Cyprus apart from the 
advance secondary schools to which reference has been made in 
a preceding section. 

The agricultural school, which is maintained by the Agri- 
cultural Department, has continued its work during the year. 
Lectures on chemistry have been given for some years by the 
Government Analyst, the classes being attended principally by 
student compounders preparing for the pharmaceutica] examina- 
tion. Apprentices are taken by the Government Railway and 
in the workshops of the Public Works Department, while in the 
Central Prison at Nicosia boot-making, tailoring and carpet- 
making are taught. 


Athalassa Reformatory. 


The reformatory for juvenile convicts, started in 1920 at the 
Government stock farm at Athalassa, is run on the lines of a 
Borstal Institution, and the boys, whose ages range from fourteen 
to eighteen, are employed on various useful duties connected with 
the farm. The number of juvenile convicts employed daily 
throughout the year was over forty; discipline was well main- 
tained and the standard of behaviour was good. The health of 
the settlement was again excellent and the work performed 
satisfactory. The employments on which the juveniles were 
principally engaged included, as in previous years, the construc- 
tion, maintenance and repair of prison and farm buildings, the 
preparation of lime in a private kiln, the care of the stud animals, 
the harvesting of crops, and general duties connected with the 
farm. 


IX.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Railways. 


The Cyprus Government railway consists of a line running 
from the Port of Famagusta, at the north-eastern end of the 
island, to Morphou, near its north-western extremity. It traverses 
the Central Messaoria plain, and passes through Nicosia, the 
capital. From Morphou there is an extension into the foothills 
of Mount Troodos to Evrykhou, a village situated in the wide 
and fertile Solea valley at an altitude of 1,500 ft. above sea level. 
The total length of line open for traffic is 76 miles. 

A private line working as a branch of the Government railway 
runs from the Skouriotissa mines, situated in the Solea valley 
below Evrykhou, down to the sea at Karavostassi, south of 
Morphou, where the Cyprus Mines Corporation has constructed 
a pier for the shipment of ore; the length of this line is about 
five miles. 

The year under review cannot be regarded as entirely satis- 
factory from the financial aspect, but credit must be given to the 
railway administration for the economical working of the depart- 
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ment and for the successful maintenance at a comparatively 
small loss of an adequate goods and passenger service during a 
period of general trade depression and great financial stringency. 
When all the conditions attendant on the working of the railway 
are taken into consideration the results achieved during the year 
are more encouraging than would at first sight appear. A slight 
decrease was recorded in the number of passengers carried, due 
principally to the increased competition from road motor traffic ; 
in the case of goods there was a considerable falling off both in 
the tonnage of goods carried and in the receipts from freight. 
This falling off is to be attributed, as in 1922, partly to competi- 
tion from private motor transport, but the main cause was 
undoubtedly the general depression of trade in consequence of 
which there was a marked decline in the quantity of goods im- 
ported through the terminus of the railway at Famagusta, a 
circumstance reacting naturally on the volume of freight to be 
conveyed by the railway. 

The gross earnings of the year amounted to £24,683, against 
an expenditure of £27,030, the working expenses thus being 
£2,347 in excess of the receipts. As compared with the preceding 
year these figures show an increased loss on working of £618; 
itis hoped, however, by the exercise of the most rigid economy 
to reduce expenditure during 1924 to a degree which will at 
least permit the railway to pay its own way. The prospect of 
its flourishing as a commercial undertaking is still distant, though 
the indirect services which it performs both for the Government 
and for the general progress of the island should not be over- 
looked in reckoning up the account of material profit and loss. 
Such endeavours as appear feasible are being made to stimulate 
import trade through the port of Famagusta, and no opportunity 
of securing consignments of freight for conveyance by the rail- 
way is allowed to pass unheeded. 

The year under review was free from accidents of any kind. 
Practically no damage was sustained by the permanent way, 
and an almost complete immunity from washouts was enjoyed. 
In a few places ballast was removed from the line and small 
breaches were made, but no delay to traffic was occasioned 
thereby. 


Roads. 


Cyprus is to be congratulated on the excellent roads which it 
possesses. Before the British occupation in 1878 there was only 
one road along which a carriage could be taken, namely, that 
connecting Nicosia and Larnaca, and this was neither metalled or 
kept in proper repair. Now over 800 miles of good main and 
secondary roads are open to motor traffic throughout the year, 
and mechanical transport is possible between all the towns and 
Principal villages. During the summer motor cars can travel 
over minor roads and tracks practically everywhere in the island. 
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Postal. 


Foreign Mails——There is a regular subsidized mail service 
between Cyprus and Egypt. Under their contract with the 
Government, renewed for a further period of five years as from 
the 1st January, 1921, the Khedivial Steamship Company main- 
tain sailings three times a month between Alexandria and Port 
Said and the ports of Famagusta, Larnaca, and Limassol. A sea 
post office works on board the mail steamer, greatly expediting 
the sorting and delivery of the incoming mails. During the year 
the Post Office received 4,612 inward mail bags, and despatched 
746 outward mail bags, an increase of 160 and 22 bags respec- 
tively, as compared with the figures for the previous year. 


Mails for the Syrian Coast, Smyrna, and Constantinople 
were despatched and received regularly at fortnightly and, 
towards the end of the year, at weekly intervals, by steamers 
of the Lloyd-Triestino and Servizi Marittimi Companies; 357 
bags and packets were despatched and 276 bags and packets were 
received. 


Internal Posts.—The daily motor mail services carried out 
under contract between the various towns of the island were 
again efficiently performed during the year, and the branch post 
sections to the villages were well maintained. Two new mail 
sections were established and fourteen villages, which hitherto 
had not been served by a regular mail service, were included in 
the itineraries of existing services. The present condition of 
postal communications in the island may be regarded as highly 
satisfactory. The estimated number of miles travelled in the 
conveyance of inland mails during the year is 330,000, an increase 
of over 3,000 miles as compared with the previous year. 


Six district post offices, six sub-offices, and three branch 
offices, open during the summer only, as well as 364 postal 
agencies (an increase of 50) were working during the year. 


Fiscal Changes.—No fiscal changes were introduced during 
the year. 


Statistics.—The total number of articles dealt with by the 
local post office amounted to 3,279,305, an increase of 343,721 
as compared with 1922; 2,428,450 articles were posted in the 
island, an increase of 307,418, and 850,855 articles were received 
from abroad, an increase of 36,303. The total correspondence 
posted for local delivery shows an increase of 313,757 items, 
or 20 per cent. as compared with the figures for the previous 
year, while that posted for abroad is practically the same as in 
1922. The increase in the number of articles posted for local 
delivery is again to be attributed to the improved and extended 
facilities offered to the public, while owing to the general 
depression in foreign trade no increase is to be observed in the 
number of articles posted for despatch abroad. 
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Parcels.—The total number of parcels handled was 49,313, 
as compared with 60,712 in 1922. Parcels posted for delivery in 
the island showed a decrease of 3,526, and those posted for 
delivery abroad a decrease of 51. The approximate value of 
commodities exported by parcel post was upwards of £14,500 
as compared with £17,000 in the previous year; the principal 
articles exported in this manner were cigarettes, Lefkara lace 
and embroidery, and silk and cotton piece-goods. 


Tarcels received from overseas totalled 28,983, or 7,822 less 
than in 1922, to an estimated value of £96,000. The decreases 
in the number of parcels handled is due to the general trade 
depression prevailing throughout the year, and, in the case of 
those posted for local delivery, to the growing competition from 
motor cars plying between all the towns and principal villages. 


Stamps.—Postage stamps and stamped stationery sold during 
the year realised £16,636 as compared with £15,598 during the 
previous year, an increase of £1,038. Stamps sold to philatelists 
amounted to £2,185, an increase of £1,329, due to the issue of 
denominations of high value on the script watermarked paper, 
and to the introduction of new denominations of £1 and 10s. 
Revenue stamps to the value of £10,484 were sold, an increase of 
£79 as compared with the previous year. 


General.—The year in general may be set down as suatis- 
factory, and as free from any circumstance of exceptional note. 
The revenue earned by the Postal Department amounted to 
£22,207 and the expenditure to £19,703, showing a net profit on 
the year’s working of £2,504. 





Telegraphs. 


The Eastern Telegraph Company maintains a telegraph cable 
between Larnaca and Alexandria, and land telegraphs between 
the six principal towns of the island. During the surmmer season 
Platres and Mount Troodos are connected with the system. The 
only Government telegraph is a line along the railway from 
Famagusta to Morphou and Evrykhou. 


Telephones. 


There are small telephone exchanges, connecting the various 
Government offices and the residences of certain Government 
officials, at Nicosia, Famagusta, Larnaca, and, during the summer 
season, at Troodos. Trunk lines connect Troodos with various 
stations on the railway, and through the central exchange at 
Nicosia with Famagusta and Larnaca. lL.ines have also been 
added connecting Famagusta with Cape Andrea and Cape Greco. 
Telephones have assumed an importance in the conduct of 
Government business, but it has not yet been practicable to 
establish a system for the use of the general public. 
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External Communications. 


In addition to the Khedivial Steamship Company, which, as 
above mentioned, maintains a service of mail steamers under 
contract with the Government between Cyprus and Egypt, the 
Lloyd Triestino Company maintains a service of passenger 
steamers which visit Larnaca and Limassol about four times a 
month on an itinerary which includes Egypt, the Syrian Coast. 
Cyprus, Constantinople, the Piraus, Venice, and Trieste 
Steamers of the Societa Italiana di Servizi Marittimi visit 
Cyprus at regular intervals on an itinerary similar to that 
followed by the Lloyd-Triestino vessels except that their home 
port is Genoa. Cargo steamers of the Moss Jine call at regular 
intervals, while steamers of the Prince Tine are occasional 
visitors, plying with cargo from England, Egypt, and Syria to 
Cyprus. Vessels of the Messageries Maritimes also call at 
Cyprus at intervals of a month. 


Communication with abroad either by aeroplane or wireless 
telegraphy has not yet been established. 
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Colony, etc. Year. 
Barbados Se are of; as oe se ++ 1922-1923 
Basutoland Per ide ae a oa ae an e 
St. Vincent . ae oe on . bts 1922 
Bechuanaland Protectorate fis cf oe oe +. 1922-1923 
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Federated Malay, States ay ae oe 25 a - 
Unfederated Malay States Hite a ve a cen o, 
State of Brunei. .. rs ee ie is ae ay a 
Straits Settlements os .. ary bee) oe a ee 
Falkland Islands ee a5 by a ” 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate | o . on oe ” 
British Solomon Jelends F Protectorate .. “s oe + 1922-1923 
Jamaica .. un we ae ay a 1922 
Seychelles = 3 ii ae oc ‘e sh 
Bahamas .. oe os ea be as a ++ 1922-1923 
Somaliland . oe os acs 1922 
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Nigeria .. wie rate ms o os . . 1923 
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Ashanti - ie %%, a oie oe se 
Gambia .. + the a . 3 as oe 1923 
Bahamas .. of we =f Bs ws a +. 1923-1924 
Hongkong es are oe te hss Smee AG 1922 
Nyasaland 5 ae os eis a ae > 1923 
Cayman Islands .. me ae oi se es os 1922 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Colony, etc. Subject. 
Southern Nigeria os a ..- Mineral Survey, 1910. 
West Indies . , Preservation of Ancient Monu- 

ments, etc. 

Southern Nigeria oe sie +. Mineral Survey, 1911. 
Southern Nigeria 2 See .. Mineral Survey, 1912. 
Ceylon... a ee! .. Mineral Survey. 
Imperial Institute aS a -.  Qil-Seeds, Oils, etc. 
Southern Nigeria . -- Mineral Survey, 1913. 
St. Vincent .. Fa .. Roads and Land Settlement. 


East Africa Protectorate . .. Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 


torate 
Colonies—General o oe +. Fishes of the Colonies. 
Pitcairn Island .. are ts -. Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commissioner 
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1.—GENERAL. 
Administration. 


The Government of the Colony was, throughout the whole financial 
year, administered by Brigadier-General Sir F. Gordon QGuggisberg, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


Honours. 


Knight Commandership of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint 
Michael and Saint George was conferred by His Majesty the King upon 
His Excellency Brigadier-General Sir. Frederick Gordon Guggisberg, 
G.M.G., D.S.O., Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


Companionships of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George were conferred upon the following Officers :— 
John Talfourd Furley, Esquire, O.B.E., 
Secretary for Native Affairs. 


Albert Ernest Kitson, Esquire, G.B.E., 
Director of Geological Survey. 


His Majesty the King approved of the appointment of E. J. P. 
Brown, Esquire, B.L., Non-Official Member of the Legislative Council, 
as an Officer of the Order of the British Empire, Civil Division. 


Obituary. 


The following deaths occurred during the financial year :— 
1. Mr. Robert Brown, Foreman of Works, Public Works 
Department. 
2. Mr. George Fane, Inspector of Works, Public Works 
Department. 
3. Mr. T. Drury, Foreman of Works, Public Works Department. 
4. Mr. G. McAndrew, General Fitter, Public Works Department. 
5. Mr. R. F. Freeland, General Fitter, Public Works 
Department. 
Captain A. H. Bardin, M.C, Surveyor, Survey Department. 
Mr. E. L. Bray, Boring Engineer, Geological Department. 
Mr. G. P. Finchett, Traffic Assistant, Railway Department. 
Mr. M. J. Grange, Assistant Engineer, Railway Department. 
io. Captain B. B. M. Taplin, District Commissioner. 
iz. Gaptain A. E. Stocks, Assistant Gommissioner of Police. 
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12. Major T. Westbrook, Inspector of Livestock, Veterinary 
Department. 

13. Mr. Arthur William Gibbons, Assistant Accountant, Public 
Works Department. 

14. Mr. John Cato, I.S.M., Chief Dispenser, Medical Department. 

15. Mr. William Bannerman, District Postmaster, Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. 

16. Mr. G. H. Mee, late Engineer, Government Railways 
(Pensioner). 

17. Reverend W. H. Kelk, late Colonial Chaplain (Pensioner). 

18. Mr. W.G. Russell, late European Gaoler, Prisons (Pensioner). 

19. Mr. Samuel Henry Brew, late Chief Clerk, Medical Department 
(Pensioner). 


Appointments. 


The following appointments were made during the Financial Year :— 

Dr. J. G. Maxwell, O.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Sierra Leone, was 
appointed Colonial Secretary, Gold Coast, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the promotion of Mr. A. R. Slater, C.M.G., C.B.E., as Governor of Sierra 
Leone. 


Mr. H. C. Branch, Deputy Provincial Commissioner, was promoted 
a Provincial Commissioner. 

Mr. H. S. Newlands, District Commissioner, was promoted Deputy 
Provincial Commissioner. 

Mr. R. K. Gibbons, Provincial Collector of Customs, was promoted 
Assistant Comptroller of Customs. 

Mr. E. G. Smith was appointed Circuit Tudge, Ashanti and Northern 
Territories. . 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. M. Bamford, O.B.E., M.C., was appointed 
Gommandant, Northern Territories Constabulary, vice Captain W. M. 
Fowler, deceased. 

Mr. J. L. Trafford, District Commissioner, was appointed Assistant 
Colonial Secretary. 

Mr. R. Sharpe was appointed Deputy Comptroller. of Customs, vice 
Mr. J. I. Lauder, transferred to Sierra Leono. 

Mr. L. A. King-Church was appointed Deputy Conservator of Forests, 
Forestry Department, vice Major T. F. Chipp, M.C. 

Mr. John Maxwell, C.M.G., Supernumerary Deputy Chicf Com- 
missioner, was promoted Secretary for Native Affairs, vice Mr. J. T. 
Furley, C.M.G., O.B.E. 


Establishment. 
The European establishment of the Colony and its Dependencies 
during the Financial Year was 979. 
The Gold Coast Regiment. 


The military forces of the Colony consist of the Gold Coast Regi- 
ment, West African Frontier Force. The Regiment is recruited from 
the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, and is officered by officers 
seconded from the Imperial Army. 
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II.—FINANCIAL. 
Revenue. 
The revenue for the year amounted to £3,357,196, being the highest 
on record except that for 1920. 


The following table affords a more detailed comparison between 
1921-1922 and 1922-23 :— 











Head of Revenue. 1921—22. | 1922—23. | Increase. | Decrease. 
——E ESTA, SEA SEES) Re 
£ £ £ £ 
1. Customs .. +. | 1,777,250 | 2,035,359 | 258,009 _ 
2. Light Dues a 2,565 2,893 328 _ 
3. Licences .. 65,283 78,325 13,042 _ 
4. Fees of Court, etc. 103,133 148,218 45,085 _ 
5. Railways. . . 796,343 892,115 95,772 - 
6. ‘Posts and Tele 
graphs F 67,525 68,624 1,099 _ 
7. Rent of Govt. Lands 10,466 9,918 — 548 
8. Interest .. ace 157,325 72,241 = 85,084 
9. Miscellaneous .. 36,322 49,271 12,949 _ 
10. Land Sales oe 208 232 24 — 
3,016,520 | 3,357,196 426,308 85,632 











Net Increase £340,676. 


Customs and Railway Receipts continue to be the chief sources 
of Revenue, and the following table shows how large a proportion is due 
to Customs receipts :— 








Customs. Railways. Other Sources. 
> oh? 
Year. Percent-| Percent- Percent- 
age to age to age to 
Receipts. | total | Receipts.| total | Receipts.| total 
revenue. revenue| | revenue. 
1913... 779,593 60 357,329 27 164,644 13 
1914... 768,829 58 380,716 28 184,168 14 
1915 .. 828,015 57 445,898 30 182,217 13 
1916 .. | 1,132,000 62 505,665 27 198,324 11 
1917... 893,785 55 | 494,338 30 236,001 15 
1918... 619,973 48 | 453,250 35 225,451 17 
1919 .. | 1,672,423 64 663,976 26 264,960: 10 
1920 2,281,820 61 | 735,837 20 704,115 19 
1921-22. 1,777,350 59 796,343 26 442,827 15 
1922-23 | 2,035,359 60 | 892,115 27 429,722 13 
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Expenditure. . 


The expenditure for the year was £2,924,994, and is therefore less 
than that for 1921-22 by £350,296. 


The following table gives a comparison of the Expenditure for the 
years 1921-22 and 1922-23 :— 


i 


Head of Expenditure. | 1921-22. ' 1922-23. | Increase. | Decrease. 








: £ | £ £ £ 
1. The Governor ay 10,333 12,561 2,228 — 
2. Supreme Gourt .. 22,586 | 21,659 _ 927 
3. Law Officers os 6,935 | 7,576 641 - 
4. Colonial Secretary’s | 
Office, etc. .. 26,306 25,958 _ 348 
5. Printing Office .. 32,399 23,804 _ 8,595 
6. Native Affairs .. 3,733 | 4,073 340 — 
7. Political Adminis- | 
tration 135,781 | 130,452 _ 5,329 
8. Ashanti and N. T. - | 
Judiciary oe 2,129 2,613 484 _ 
9. Treasury .. 29,720 31,398 1,678 _ 
10. Audit Department 9,685 | 11,129 1,444 - 
11. Customs .. 62,510 | 58,837 _ 3,673 
12. Customs Preventive 
Service oe 13,071 21,090 | 8,019 _ 
13. Marine sé ole 4,174 5,568 1,394 - 
14. Railways .. 428,277 397,020 _ 31,257 


15. Postsand Telegraphs| 99357 | 104/695 5,338 
16. Medical Peper 121,904 122,813 909 


17. Sanitation .. . 107,138 92,580 _ i 
18. Medical Research .. _ 6,435 6,435 —_ 
19. Veterinary S 11,340 10,158 as 1,182 
20. Education .. ate 92,098 | 100,074 | 7,976 — 
21. Agriculture oe 55,581 52,555 _ 3,026 
22. Forestry .. ee 22,796 19,242 3,554 
23 Mines 4,757 4,129 —_ 628 
24. Geological Survey 11,380 9,672 —_ 1,708 
25. Gold Goast eeunen 107,614 88,564 _ 19,050 
26. Volunteers 3 1,170 715 —_ 455 
27. Police “hs ae 119,196 113,383 — 5,813 
28. Prisons : 52,703 44,600 a 8,103 
29. Public Gemeteries | 2,895 3,132 237 aie 
30. Survey Department 67,195 51,948 —_ 15,247 
31. Northern Territories 

Constabulary 20,925 20,042 _ 883 

FS A i Pd aR cee be 



























40. 


41. 
42. 


Head of Expenditure. 


. Miscellaneous Service! 
. Pensions and 


. Public Debt Charges 
. Public Works Dept. 
. Public Works Annual- 


. Motor Trans. Dept. 
. Public Works Extra- 


5 Railways—Capital : 





Gratuities 


ly Recurrent .. 


ordinary 


Improvements 

Posts and Telegraphs | 

Extraordinary .. 
Special Works 
War expenses 
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; 1921-22. 


£ 
99,279 
68,874 
382,865 
193,397 


333,313 


294,635 
150,721 
76;811 
315 

22 
|——_——_ 


3,285,290 








eee 








1922-23. | Increase. | Decrease. 


£ 
98,724 
87,678 
382,452 
171,801 


190,877 
28,482 


300,823 
67,939 


7,743 


2,934,994 








413 
21,596 


142,436 


82,782 
69,068 


315 
22 


440,893 


i 


The yearly revenue and expenditure for the period 1915 to 1922-23 
is shown below :— 





1915 we ee 


116) is ee 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921-22 
1922-23 





Revenue. 


£ 

1,456,130 
1,835,989 
1,624,124 
1,298,674 
2,601,360 
3,721,772 
3,016,520 
3,357,196 





1,627,015 
1,465,946 
1,424,279 
1,369,486 
1,781,170 
2,856,347 
3,285,290 
2,934,994 








Loans Works Statement. 


The expenditure on works, begun but not completed out of the 
Loans raised up to 1910, has been charged to Surplus Balance since these 
Loans were exhausted in 1916. 
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The appended statement shows particulars of this expenditure. 























Provided | Provided Total 
out of out of | Expenditure 
Loan Revenue | to end of 
Funds. 1921-22. 
ee ee eae 
carte 3 £ 
Seccondee-Goomassie Railway 1,812,556 — 1,812,556 
Accra-Mangoase Railway. . 300,000 95,264 395,264 
Tarquah-Prestea-Broomassie 
Railway i ‘ 135,000 26,837 161,837 
Accra Harbour Works 158,000 139,377 297,377 
Seccondee Harbour Works 168,312 98,200 266,512 
Accra Water Works ; 200,000 58,253 258,253 
Seccondee Water Works .. 156,817 55,301 212,118 
Tafo-Coomassie Railway Extension 2,099,539 — 2,099,539 
Seccondee-Coomassie Railway e 
Deviations 5 ee 1,105,790 _ 1,105,790 
Railway Topographical Survey on 80,124 _ 80,124 
Harbour Survey .. F 38,106 _ 38,106 
Takoradi Harbour Construction 360,407 _ 360,407 
Accra Harbour Improvements 74,364 _ 74,364 


3,396 






3,396 


Central Province Railway Survey 







6,692,411 473,232 





Assets and Liabilities. 


The excess of Assets over Liabilities on the rst April, 1922, was 
£1,979,584, but of this amount £500,000 was transferred, during the year, 
to a Special Reserve Fund leaving {£1,479,584. The excess of Assets 
over Liabilities on the 31st March, 1923, was £1,901,786, the difference 
£422,202 is the excess of Revenue over Expenditure. 


On the 1st April, 1922, the amdunt of the Public Debt was £7,319,118 
and at 31st March, 1923, it stood at £7,299,118, a repayment of £20,000 
having been made to the Imperial Government during the year. 


The Sinking Fund for the amortization of the funded portion of 
the Public Debt was increased during the year by £53,440, made up 
of £31,630 from general revenue and £21,810 from interest on investments. 
The amount standing to the credit of the Fund on the 31st March, 1922, 
was £490,726. 

Excluding the investments on account of the Sinking Fund, the 
investments held by Government on the 31st March, 1922, amounted 
to £857.575- 
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An “Investments Depreciation Fund” has been formed to meet 
a possible loss on certain of the above investments owing to the fall in 
prices. The amount standing to the credit of the Fund at the 31st March, 
was £75,000. 


Stamps. 


The receipts and issues of the postage stamps in the custody of the 
Vault Committee during the year were as under :— 


Balance on 1st April, 1922... xe £441 I2 0 

Receipts during the year on .. 56,804 0 0 

57,245 12 0 

Issues during the year .. Se «» £57,245 I2 0 
Currency. 


Gold and Silver Coin—No accurate estimate can be made of the 
amount of Gold and Silver (Imperial and West African) Coin in circula- 
tion. On the basis of the recorded imports and exports of coin from 1883 
to date, there was in the Colony on the 31st March, 1922, £6,765,060 of 
these coins. Of this amount, however, it is probable that as much as 
£3,000,000 to £3,500,000 during this period has been melted down for 
ornaments or buried, and the where abouts lost to the present generation 
or has been exported over the land frontiers. 


The amount of Gold and Silver Coin in circulation may, therefore, 


be roughly estimated at £3,265,000 to £3,765,000 on the 31st March, 
1922. 


Paper Currency.—On the 31st March, notes to the value of {1,078,631 
were in circulation as follows :— 





£5 notes ap aA £5,710 
20S.- ,, ois at 745353 
IOs. 4, ae -- 160,987 
2s. ie ee Ey) 19,238 
Is. 3° ee ay 48,549 

£979,837 


‘* Mixed Metal” or ‘‘ Alloy Coins.’"—There were {2,500,000 of this 
coinage in circulation on the 31st March in denominations of 2s., Is., 
6d. and 3d. 


Nickel Bronze Coin.—The denominations of these coins are 1d., 
jd. and j,d. and on the 31st March, 1922, £33,906 were in circulation. 


Banking. 


The usual Government accounts at various branches of the Bank 
_ British West Africa and the Colonial Bank were maintained during 
year. 
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The Bank of British West Africa, which commenced business in 
Accra on the Ist January, 1897, has since opened branches at Axim, 
Seccondee, Tarquah, Coomassie, Cape Coast, Saltpond, Winnebah, 
Bekwai, Koforidua, Nsawam, and Dunkwa, and agencies at Obuasi, 
Prestea and Half Assinie. 


The Colonial Bank, established in Accra on the 24th February, 
1917, has now branches at Seccondee, Winnebah, Coomassie, Koforidua, 
and Nsawam. 


A Government Savings Bank conducted by the Treasury was estab- 
lished in 1888. The business was transferred to the Post Office in 
1905, and is rapidly increasing. The amount standing to the credit of 
depositors on 31st March, 1923, was £52,423. 


Penny banks in connection with the Post Office have also been 
established in the principal Government Schools. 
Municipal Bodies. 


Town Councils are established at Accra, Cape Coast, and Seccondee. 
The following table shows their Revenue and Expenditure for the past 
six years :— 











Ig16. IgI7. 1918. 
Reve- | Expen- Reve- | Expen- 
; nue. | diture. nue. diture. 
i i 
i ed 


£ £ 
Accra «. | 13,848 | 13,403 
Seccondee .. 5,690 5,324 
Cape Coast 4,521 4,223 


13,454 | 13,251 
6,180 6,089 
4,346 3,649 

















| gg. | 1920. Ig21 





Sf : 

Accra .. | 14,046 | 13,963 |18,486 (a) | 16,603 |22,512 (d) | 23,194 
Seccondee | 5,981 | 6,147 | 8,091 (b) | 8,002 | 9,356 (e) | 9,586 
CapeCoast| 4,396 | 3,935 | 6,752 (c) | 6,068 | 7,170 (f) | 7,000 








(a) includes grant-in-aid of £7,000 from Government. 


(6) » » £3,500», ” 
(c) ” ” £4,000 ,, = 
(dd) os, ” £7,000 _,, ” 
(ec) oo» ” £4,250», ” 


Yf)  » ” £4,250 4, s 
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III.—TRADE. 
Imports. 


The total value of imports during the year 1922 amounted 
to £7,900,000 as compared with £7,660,000 in 1921, an increase of three 
per cent. There was, however, a decrease of £780,000 in the value of 
Government stores imported in 1922, the general increase in imports 
exclusive of such stores being over eighteen per cent, despite the fact 
that values had a downward tendency during the year under review. 


The following table shows the value of imports for 1921 and 1922 
arranged on a tariff basis :— 
















Increase. | Decrease 





£ £ £ £ 
1. Commercial. 
Ad-valorem . . ora 
Specific :—Other than 
Wines, Spirits 
and Malts .. 


2,050,497 2,282,901 232,404 _ 


1,055,733 1,366,803 311,070 _ 


Do. Wines, Spirits . 
and Malts 401,881 418,300 16,419 —_ 
Free Goods .. .. | 1,865,676 2,284,389 418,713 — 
2. Government Stores| 2,068,752 1,289,330 _ 779,422 
Parcels Post 218,785 258,816 40,031 _ 












a. 


*7,900,539 1,018,637 | 779,422 
= 779,422 ae 


*7,661,324 


Net Increase Se 239,215 








*Exclusive of expenses on Specie. 


Government retrenchment and falling prices were the two causes 
of the reduction in the value of Government stores. It will be seen 
that there were increases under all the other tariff heads, and these 
increases were in respect of volume as well as value. 


The contributions of specific and ad-valorem duties to aggregate 
receipts is shown hereunder, together with the duty derived from goods 
imported by parcels post. The percentage that revenue collected under 
each head, bears to the total import revenue, is also given. 
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The increased yield of the import duties on alcoholic liquors was 
partly due to the increased rates of duty on spirits and partly to the 
greater quantity imported. Large importations of tobacco and sugar, 
made those articles chiefly responsible for the increase under the revenue 
head ‘‘ Specific, Other.” 


The following table shows the main increases in the importation 
of goods subject to specific duty as compared with corresponding 
figures for 1921. 





Increase in 


‘ Quantity. 
Bread and Biscuits 461,993 
Gandles ‘ Ibs. 795,015 
Cordage .. cwts. 3,753 
Fish, Sted and Gured | Ibs. 398,923 
Flour 4a Ibs. 3,034,411 
Oils, Wuminating ae Gallons 297,837 
Oils, Motor ae Se Gallons 69,551 
Rice oie ee Ibs. 3,218,505 
Salt : Ibs. 8,298,863 
Soap oe we aC ws Gwts. 1,691 
Spirits, Gin O.K. ie ae Gallons 175,059 
Sugar. .. | Ibs. 4,305,754 
Tobacco Manufactured, ” Ciga- 
rettes c 3 Nos. 99,769,409 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured Ibs. 1,190,923 








During 1922 falling prices, with a consequent increasing demand, 
induced merchants to replenish their depleted stocks. Flour, fish, 
soap, and mineral oil were distinctly cheaper in 1922 than in 1921, and 
could be imported at prices within the means of a larger section of the 
community. 


Better prices for domestic exports, principally Cocoa, stimulated 
the local demand for luxury articles. Dutch gin is firmly established 
in favour on the Gold Coast, and the admission of such gin, when of 
good quality, led to the importation and consumption of gin in preference 
to other spirits. The per capita consumption of spirits, based on impor- 
tation figures for 1922, is less than two reputed quarts per annum in the 
area where spirits are allowed to be sold. 


Although the consumption of imported tobacco of all kinds does 
mot appear to be increasing, it is evident that cigarettes are gaining 
in popularity at the expense of unmanufactured tobacco, 
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The following table gives the decreases during the year 1922 ia 
the principal classes of imported goods subject to specific duty :— 





Articles. Denomina- Decrease in 
tion. Quantity. 





Building Materials—Cement and 


Lime cwts. 100,783 
Cartridges- -Filled’ for Rifles and 

Guns Ls Nos. 270,900 
Spirits, Rum oe 3% sa Gallons 2,513 
Spirits, Whisky .. Be ae Gallons 57,029 











The reduced imports of cement and lime were the result 
of a restriction in building. Overstocking during the boom period was 
the main cause of the decreased importations of cartridges. The 
decline in the quantity of rum and whisky imported may be attributed 
as explained above, to the increased importations of gin. 


Goods subject to Advalorem Duty. 











The articles subject to advalorem duty which showed substantial 

increases over 1921 were as follows :— 
| 
Articles. Denomina- Increase in | Value. 
tion. Quantity. 

Blankets : _ £14,828 
Cotton Manufactured "Piece 

Goods < Ibs. 2,217,001 215,371 
Cotton Manufactured—Yarns . lbs. 149,064 15,394 
Cotton Manufactured—Other 

Kinds os BG a5 Ibs. 334,093 £9,246 
Explosives ae a ae Ibs. 366,440 13,596 
Stationery _ _— 21,154 
Wearing Apparel (including 

Boots and Hats) .. _ a 18,233 











Exceptionally unfavourable trade conditions prevailed during 1921 
and the increased imports of the above articles in 1922, which was a 
period of falling prices, was a necessary and not unexpected phase 
in the process of trade recovery. 

There was a reduction in the value of beads and har Jware imported 
in 1922, but owing to the quantities of these items procured cheaply 
from Germany and Italy in 1922, it is probable that the volume of trade 
was greater than in 1921. 
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Goods Free of Duty. 


The following increases were recorded in the importation of goods 
exempt from duty :— 











_—————— 
Increase in 
Articles. Denomination. | Quantity. Value. 
£ 
Bags and Sacks .. ne Nos. 1,472,927 75,994 
Beefand Pork .. eh Ibs. 1,369,098 25,006 
Cyanide, Borax, Quick- 
Silver and Zinc Shavings _— _ 17,343 
Electric Goods and Appar- 
atus ” a = — 35,093 
Galvanized Iron Sheets .. Tons. 2,865 55,963 
———————— SEE a ee 


Increased exports of cocoa account for the greater demand for bags 
and sacks. The lower landed cost of salted beef and pork during the 
year, and a more abundant supply of money stimulated consumption 
of those favourite articles of diet. 


The Takoradi Harbour Works and the new Native Hospital were 
responsible for the increase in imports of electric goods and apparatus. 
Galvanized iron sheets for roofing purposes are freely purchased when 
monetary conditions are not stringent. Supplies of cyanide, etc., depend 
upon the requirements of the gold mining industry. 


Decreases in goods free of duty were as follows :— 





Articles, Value. 








£ 
Motor Cars and Lorries ., a 24 a i os 63,534 
Motor Cycles ; wn aa wr oe 16,814 
Railway Plant and Rolling Stock ‘e aa wa «a | 579,436 





Although the cost of motor vehicles showed a downward tendency 
in comparison with 1921 prices, there was a reduction in the number 
imported as a result of the re-organization of the Government Motor 
Transport Department, and because of the unusually large number of 
such vehicles which were imported for commercial purposes during the 
abnormal trade year of 1920. 


During 1921, railway construction work was actively proceeding 
and a large portion of the railway plant and rolling stock imported in 
1921 to be in readiness when the constructed lines were opened to traffic 
were not put into use till1922. Indents for 1922 were thus reduced 
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Exports. 


The value of exports for the five years 1918 to 1922 is shown in the 
following table :— 





Classes. 1918. 191g. 1920. 1g2t. 1922. 


Domestic Produce and 
Manufactures (excluding 


Bullion) a -. | 2,604,803 | 9,302,060 | 11,336,046 | 5,532,113] 6,632,349 
Foreign Produce and Manu- 

factures Be SA 56,764 73,624 76,930 69,789] 68,220 
Bullion Be a ++ | 1,365,000 1,403,760 889,248 855,097 889,204 
Specie... se] 440,358 34,731 49,983 | 485,198) 745,627 








Total .. | 4,472,925 | 10,814,175 | 12,352,207 | 6,942,197] 8,335,400 

















The export trade in 1922 exceeded that of the previous year by 
nearly £1,400,000; an increase of 20 per cent. 


The exports of domestic produce and manufactures, excluding bullion, 
are in excess of those for the previous year by £1,100,236, and except for 
the abnormal trade years of 1919 and 1920 constitute a record for the 
Colony. 


During 1922, all of the chief domestic exports were shipped in greater 
quantities than in 1921. The increases are shewn hereunder :— 








Articles. Denomination. | Increase in | Increase in 
Quantity. Value. 
£ 
Cocoa ar We ne Tons. 26,110 1,076,676 
Copra ee aa an Tons. 659 10,763 
Diamonds St BG Carats. 4,474 4,962 
Gold and Gold Dust ag Ozs. 7,494 34,107 
Lumber (Native Timber) Cub. feet. 1,090,806 47,873 
Manganese Ore .. ae Tons. 54,084 93,636 
Palm Kernels en we Tons. 1,504 15,629 
Palm Oil .. a Se Gallons. 142,917 12,293 














Shipments of the staple export of the Colony—cocoa—for the year 
totalled 159,305 tons, which has been exceeded but once in any previous 
year. Improved internal transportation has extended the economic 
zone within which cocoa may be grown and profitably marketed. 


1,102 tons of Copra were exported in 1922 as compared with 443 
tons in 1921. The exports of palm kernels for the year were 3,155 tons, 
or double the quantity exported in the previous twelve months, 
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The manganese ore mine was working very much below capacity 
in 1921, but during 1922 the output was increased to 61,279 tons. It 
is capable of considerably greater production when railway and harbour 
facilities are increased. 

The revival of the palm industry indicated by the foregoing figures 
encourages the deduction that farmers are heeding the advice not to 
neglect the oil palm tree because cocoa is at present yielding a better 
return. 

A further decrease in the exports of kola nuts has to be recorded. 
Nigeria is practically the only customer for Gold Coast kola nuts, and the 
Hausa traders who conduct the purchase and sale of this product allege 
that the low prices offered them in Nigeria afforded them but little profit 
on their trade. 


Direction of Trade. 


The following table shows the trend of the aggregate external 
trade of the Colony for the last pre-war trade year (1913) and 1922 
respectively :— 











Aggregate 
Imports Exports Trade 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Countries. : 1 
1913 | 1922 | 1913 | 1922 | 1913 | 1922 
United Kingdom .. .. | 69.99 | 75-76 | 64.77 | 42.26 | 67.26 | 58.56 
British West Africa : 5.54| 5.09] 7-42, 4.04] 6.53] 4.55 
Other Parts of the British 

Empire .. be 21 19} — | .05 I II 





Total British Empire .. | 75.74 | 81.04 | 72.19 | 46.35 | 73-89 | 63.22 





United States of America .. | 5.09} 8.86| 1.86! 25.61} 3.4 | 17.49 
France eis bs is -94| 1.24] 8.39; 6.88] 4.84] 4.14 
Germany .. .. | 7:85] 2.92 | 16.57] 12.88 | 12.41] 8.02 
Other Foreign Countries -. | 10.38] 5.94] .99] 8.28] 5.46] 7.13 








- Total Foreign Countries | 24.26 | 18.96 27.81 | 53.65 26.11 | 36.78 














In 1922, nearly two-thirds of the overseas trade of the Colony were 
transacted with one part or another of the British Empire, the mother 
country appropriating the major portion of such trade. In the trade 
year preceding the war (1913) trade with the British :mpire was carried 
on to the extent of 73.89 of the aggregate trade of the Colony, as against 
63.22 per cent last year. 

In 1913, the balance of the Colony’s trade carried on with foreign 
countries was 26.11, of which Germany had nearly one-half, viz., 12.41. 
During 1922, the United States of America was the foreign country 
with which the greatest amount of trade was done, viz., 17.49 per cent. 
the total foreign trade being 36.78 per cent of the aggtcgate trade. 
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A larger percentage of imported goods were obtained from the United 
Kingdom during 1922 than were secured from the same source in 1913, 
but the export trade to Britain fell from 72.19 per cent of the total 
export trade in 1913 to 46.35 per cent of such trade in 1922, while during 
the same trade periods foreign countries increased their hold on the 
export trade from 27.81 per cent to 53.65 per cent of the total. 


Ports and Shipping. 























Total values. Volume of 
Port. Trade. 
Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ 
Accra .. 2,910,590 3,175,787 6,086,377 
Seccondee 3,398,842 | 3,193,635 | 6,592,477 
Winnebah 275,916 697,438 973.354 
Cape Coast 285,459 354,868 640,327 
Addah 201,065 132,457 333,522 
Saltpond 207,943 345,266 553,209 
Quittah 186,175 81,244 267,419 
Axim .. is 100,271 225,785 326,056 
Half Assinie .. 45,050 35,460 80,510 
Parcels Post .. 258,816 _ 258,816 
Total * 7,870,127 8,241,940 | 16,112,067 
*Including expenses on Specie. 
Entered. Totals. Percent- 
a jenjen age of 
Nationality. Steam Sailing total 
Vessels. Vessels. tonnage 
‘ Nos.| Tons. | entered. 
Nos. | Tons. | Nos. | Tons. 
British « | 317 | 902,512 — — | 317 | 902,512 | 64.81 
French . 60 | 158,418 — — | 60] 158,418 11.38 
American .. | 28 | 97,167 I 590 | 29] 97:757 7.03 
Dutch 54 | 85,123 _ —| 54| 85,123 6.11 
Norwegian 15 17,832 _ —| 15 17,832 1.28 
German 51 | 83,494 _ —| 51] 83,494 6.0 
Danish 14 | 16,854 _ —| 14] 16,854 I.aI 
Belgian I 2,602 _— _ I 2,602 “19 
Italian a 5 12,245 _ _ 5 12,245 88 
Swedish ne 9 11,640 _ _ 9 | 11,640 84 
Portuguese .. I 3,648 I 315 2 3,963 28 
Total .. | 555 [1,391,535) 2 | 905 | 557 |1,392,.440) 100% 
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Cleared. Totals. Percent- 
|—______——_____-—_ |__|] age of 
Nationality. Steam Sailing total 
‘ Vessels. Vessels. tonnage 
| Nos.| Tons. | cleared. 
Nos.} Tons. | Nos.| Tons. 
es eet |__—__—____ 
British -+ | 305 | 895.365 | —| — | 315 | 895,365 | 64-73 
French aie 59 | 155,332) — —! 59]! 155,332 II'23 
American .. | 27] 94,055 I] 590} 28] 94,645 6°84 
Danish -. | 15} 18,049 | — —/] 15 | 18,049 13 
Norwegian .. | 14] 15,674] — —| 14] 15,674 113 
German -- | 53] 86,578; — —| 53} 86,578 6-26 
Dutch -- | 55] 87,906 | — — | 55 | 87,906 6°36 
Italian Af 5 12,344 | — _— 5 12,344 “89 
Swedish Se 9} 10,740) — _ 9 | 10,740 “78 
Portuguese .. I 3,648 I | 315 2 3,963 °29 
Belgian ae I 2,602 | — _ I 2,602 ‘19 
Total .. | 554 |1,382,293} 2] 905 | 556 |1,383,198] 100% 























IV.—LEGISLATION, 1922. 
GOLD COAST. 


During the year 1922, thirty-six Ordinances were passed by the 
Legislative Council, of which the following are those of more general 
interest -— 


No. 1 of 1922. The British Judgments Ordinance, 1922, is com- 
plementary to Part II. of the Administration of Justice Act, 1920, of the 
Imperial Parliament (10 and 11 Geo. V., Ch. 81). 


Section 6 empowers the Governorin Council to extend the applica- 
tion of the Ordinance to judgments of the Superior Courts of other parts 
of the British Empire and of British mandatory Spheres in cases where 
the legislatures of such parts or spheres have made reciprocal provisions 
forthe enforcement therein of judgments of the Supreme Court of the 
Gold Coast Colony. 


No. 3 of 1922. The General Loan and Inscribed Stock Ordinance, 
1922, repeals the pre-existing General Loan and Inscribed Stock Ordin- 
ance (Ch. 112), and substitutes therefor the new provisions which have 
been laid down uniformly for Crown Colonies by the Secretary of State. 


No. 5 of 1922. The European Officers Pensions Ordinance, 1922, 

izes the new pensions scheme for European Officers which has 
recently been Jaid down uniformly for British West Africa by the 
Secretary of State. 
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No. 8 of 1922. The Kola Nuts Export Duty (Repeal) Ordinance, 
1922, abolishes the export duty on kola nuts. 


No. 9 of 1922. The Survey Ordinance, 1922, replaces the pre- 
existing Survey Ordinance (Ch. 88), and substitutes an enactment more 
adapted to modern needs. 


Section 4 prohibits persons other than Official or Licensed Surveyors 
from certifying plans. 


Sections 10, 11, and 12 provide for the registration of Licensed 
Surveyors and for the maintenance of an official record of their services 
and conduct. 


Sections 14 and 15 provide for the official supervision of the work 
of Licensed Surveyors. 


Most of the remaining sections of the Ordinance tally in substance 
with the corresponding sections of the pre-existing Survey Ordinance. 


No. 22 of 1922. The Palm Kernel Export Duty (Repeal) Ordin- 
ance, 1922, abolishes the export duty on palm kernels. 


No. 24 of 1922. The Prevention of Crimes Ordinance, 1922. The 
principal purport of this Ordinance is to introduce the system whereby 
certain convicts due for discharge from prison under the mark system 
are released, not absolutely, but on licence. The conditions regulating 
the operation of the licences are set forthin the form of licence appearing 
in the Schedule to the Ordinance and also in sections 4, 5,6, and 7 of 
the Ordinance. The definition of the term ‘“‘ convict’ in section 2 
limits the operation of the system to male prisoners convicted of offences 
against property or proprietary rights. 


Section 8 supplies the machinery for dealing with persons sentenced 
under section 82 of the Criminal Code to police supervision. 


Sections 9, 10, and 13 strengthen the powers of the police in dealing 
with criminals and crimes and in preventing crimes. 


Section 14 removes certain restrictions which at present exist 
under the Criminal Code (but not in English law) limiting the 
right of putting the Court in possession of a prisoner’s previous criminal 
antecedents. 


The Ordinance, inter alia, adapts for the Colony certain of th® 
provisions of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment (34 and 35 Vict., Ch. 112). 


No. 27 of 1922. The Concessions Amendment Ordinance, 1922. 
The purport of this Ordinance is to avoid concessions which have not 
been filed in the Concession Court within six months of their date or 
which have not thereafter been proceeded with to certification as valid 
within two years from their date: the Governor being given a discre- 
tionary power to extend the latter period where sufficient reasons for 
the delay are made out to his satisfaction. 
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No. 28 of 1922. The Girl Guides (Incorporated) Ordinance, 1922. 
This Ordinance makes statutory provisions for the more assured exercise 
of the activities of the Girl Guides (Incorporated) in the Colony, and 
also guards against certain abuses which might possibly arise in connection 
therewith. 


Section 3 prohibits the unauthorised public use of the uniform and 
other equipment of the Association. 


Section 4 prohibits Girl Guides from enforcing or exercising authority 
otherwise than as authorised by bye-laws or Orders of the Association. 


Section 5 prohibits the unauthorised organization of any body 
improperly passing themselves off as Girl Guides or as otherwise associated 
with the Girl Guides (Incorporated). 


No. 29 of 1922. The Sales by Auction Ordinance, 1922. This 
Ordinance repeals the pre-existing Sales by Auction Ordinance (Chapter 
159), an old enactment of 1878, and re-enacts it in an improved form 
and with certain minor modifications. The principal modifications 
are as follows :— 


(x) The Inspector-General of Police is constituted the licensing 
authority in place of the Comptroller of Customs : 


(2) An Auctioneer’s licence ismade by section 5 to be valid 
throughout the Colony, and not, as has hitherto been the 
case, valid in one Province only : 


(3) The licence fees are fixed at £20 for a yearly licence, and £12 
for a half-yearly licence : and 


(4) The distinction between licences with privilege of agents 
and licences without privilege of agents is done away with 


The Ordinance carries out certain recommendations made by a 
local Committee on municipal affairs. 


No. 30 of 1922. The Bremen Mission Ordinance, 1922, makes 
with respect to the property and to the missionary and educational 
activities of the Bremen Mission a provision similar to that alrcady 
made in respect of the Basel Mission by Chapter 69 of the Gold Coast 
Ordinances, in accordance with Article 438 of the Treaty of Versailles. 


No. 31 of 1922. The Public Officers Pensions Ordinance, 1922, is 
complementary to the European Officers Pensions Ordinance, 1922 
(ubi supra, No. 5 of 1922), and legalizes the new pensions scheme for 
African Officers which has recently been laid down uniformly for British 
West Africa by the Secretary of State. 


ASHANTI. 
Ten Ordinances were enacted with respect to Ashanti in 1922, 


several of which were enacted for the purpose of applying to Askanti 
Vatjous Ordinances of the Gold Coast Colony, 
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No. 6 of 1922. The Chief Esubonten (Detention and Deportation) 
Ordinance, 1922, provides for the deportation from Ashanti of Kobina- 
Esubonten, one of the delinquents concerned in the desecration of the 
Golden Stool of Ashanti which took place in 1921. 


No. 9 of 1922. The Ashanti Concessions Amendment Ordinance, 
1922, imports into Ashanti the provisions of sections 21, 22, and 23 of 
the Concessions Ordinance (Ch. 87) of the Gold Coast Colony ; the 
object of which is to prevent excessive areas of land being held under 
the Concessions Ordinance in a single interest. 


NORTHERN TERRITORIES. 


Four Ordinances were enacted with respect to the Northem 
Territories of the Gold Coast in 1922, three of which were enacted for 
the purpose of applying to the Protectorate various Ordinances of the 
Gold Coast Colony. 


None, however, are such as to call for special comment. 


V.—AGRICULTURE. 
Cocoa. 


This continues to be the principal revenue producing crop of the 
Colony. 


The following table shows the quantity exported annually, and 
the value, during the last ten years :— 








Year. Quantity. Value. Per ton. 

1913 +s ee 50,554 £2,489,218 £49°43 
IQIg... oy 52,888 2,193,749 41°47 
IQI5 .. ses 77,278 3,651,341 47°24 
Ig16 o 72,123 3,846,090 53°32 
IQi7.. i 90,964 3,146,851 34:60 
rgi8 ee 66,343 1,796,985 27°08 
I9gI9Q .. BY 176,155 8,278,166 46°99 
1920... os 124,773 10,056,298 80:59 
1g2I.. . 133,195 4,764,067 35°77 
1922-23... ae 176,245 6,445,384 36°57 

















The increase in tonnage shipped for the year 1922-23 as compared 
with the year 1921 is 43,050 tons; and as the actual yield of farms for 
the year 1922-23 was slightly under that for 1921, this would appear to 
indicate that new areas are being brought under cultivation in those 
districts opened up by the extension of the railway system. 


The figure given for 1922-23 is for the period rst April, 1922, to 
31st March, 1923. Previous figures are for calendar years, 
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Of the total quantity exported during the year 1922-1923, the 
percentage contributed by each Province is as under. A comparison 
with similar figures for 1921 is given :— 


1922-23. 1g2r. 
Eastern Province .. we os ws es 51.65 48.92 
Central Province... he sk ay .. 19.30 18.83 
Western Province (including Ashanti) .. +. 29.05 32.25 


Copra. 


There was a large increase in the shipments of Copra during the 
year. Export figures for the last three years are :— 


1920 ae ae se . 427 tons. 
Ig2I ee “ oe ee 443» 
1922-23 «2 xe ne -. 1,694 ,, 


Three large Communal Coconut Plantations have been established 
along the littoral, one in each Province, with a view to developing this 
industry and to encourage the natives to take it up. 


Palm Oil and Kernels. 


There was a slight increase in the export of palm oil and kernels 
which in 1921 had almost reached ‘vanishing point. Below are the 
figures for the last five years :— 


Palm Oil. Palm Kernels. 

1918 .. .. 670,867 gallons. 8.933 tons. 
919 .. -- 938595 9.892 ,, 
1920 .. .. 629,612 - 7.664 ,, 
1g2I .. -- 67,447, 1.650 ,, 
1922-23 .. -+ 298,979 ” 3-039 


There are large areas in which this valuable product is allowed to 
go to waste annually, owing to the nuts not being collected. By instal- 
ling power factories this waste could to a great extent be averted, and 
would be a means of increasing production. A company operating 
in the Colony, on whose concession a power factory is established, report 
a large increase in their production. 


Kola Nuts. 


The following are the export figures for this product for the past 
three years :— 


1920 .. Aye i ere .. 16,203,851 Ibs. 
Ig2I .. aa es si +. 13,693,412 ,, 
1922-23 .. “e at ee .. 12,825,127 ,, 


It will be observed that the shipments for the last two years show a 
considerable falling off, and this is most probably due-to a smaller de- 
mand for the commodity from Nigeria, whither most of it is consigned. 
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Rubber. 


Owing to the low prices ruling for this product the native industry 
has been practically abandoned. For the same reason the European 
plantation companies have all suspended operations. 


Shea Butter. 


Preliminary work has been undertaken to stimulate production in 
the interior, where the trees are numerous ; and a large trade awaits 
development when transport facilities are available. 


Groundnuts. 


Development of this crop is being encouraged in the Shea Butter 
area to which it is so eminently suited. 


Miscellaneous. 


A small power factory is being erected in Appolonia, Western 
Province, where rice-growing has extended and gives promise of still 
further progress. 


There is no progress to report on the production of Sugar-cane. 


The usual food crops have been more abundant than in some 
previous years. 


VI.—.VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The Headquarters of the Veterinary Department are at Tamale, 
in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. The Department 
employs three Veterinary Officers and two Inspectors of Live-Stock. 
The African Staff consists of three Dispensers and 34 Cattle Guards. 
A Veterinary School for the training of Veterinary Assistants is 
established at Tamale and is a branch of the Department. It is in 
charge of an Indian Veterinary Graduate who is the Headmaster of the 
School. A Veterinary Officer and an Inspector of Live-Stock also 
lecture on their respective subjects to the students, the former lecturing 
for two hours and the latter for three hours daily. Students enter ona 
three years course of training, and when qualified pass out as graduates 
of the Gold Coast Veterinary School and are employed by the 
Government. 

The chief work of the Veterinary Department falls under the 
following headings :— 

(a) To guard the indigenous stock against outbreaks of 
contagious and infectious disease. 

(6) To suppress outbreaks of contagious and infectious 
disease whenever they occur thus preventing their spread. 

(c) To spread practical knowledge of Veterinary and 
Zootechnic subjects amongst the indigenous people. 

(d) To improve indigenous breeds of live-stock. 
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All the above purposes are the work of the Veterinary Department 
for the primary object of increasing the wealth and number of stock 
of the protected peoples. 


Other works carried out are :— 


(e) Scientific researches into diseases of live-stock. 
(f) Treatment of domestic animals at Dispensaries. 
(g) Researches dealing with the feeding of live-stock. 
(h) Researches regarding the propagation of stud animals. 
The chief work carried out by the staff for the year was in touring 
the country on the watch for outbreaks of animal disease and protecting 
the live-stock industry, and also spreading practical knowledge of veter- 


inary and zootechnic subjects by simple lectures and demonstrations to 
the primitive breeders. 


The Live-Stock Census of the country is as follows :— 





Sheep 
Horses. | Asses. | Mules. | Cattle. | and Pigs. | Camels. | Ostriches. 
Goats. 


80,888 | 315,538 | 14,833 | — — 





3,050 | 9,130 a 











Live-Stock Trade and Products. 


The cattle trade is chiefly in the hands of the natives, but numbers 
of Syrians, Greeks, and Frenchmen were employed in trading in live- 
stock. 


There are four Quarantine Stations on the frontier for imported 
live-stock, the period of quarantine for cattle is nine days; for other 
stock, one day. 


43,676 cattle, 24,524 sheep and goats, 232 horses, 6,759 donkeys, 
passed through the quarantine pens during the year. 


The exact amount of meat sold in the different markets is not known, 
but it can be safely be said that 4,300,000 Ibs. of beef, 1,300,000 lbs. of 
mutton and goat flesh, 10,000 Ibs. of pork, and §00,000l bs, of poultry 
flesh were available for consumption. 


The trade in hides and skins at the Coomassie market shows a 
slight increase over that done for the last year; it is as follows :— 
Cow hides, 3,660; Sheep skins, 2,321; Goat skins, 1,778. 


Zootechnics. 


A Short-horn and Hereford Bull are stationed at Tamale; so far 
twelve half-bred calves have been sired by them. 
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Fifty-two pure-bred Buff Orpington fowls have been issued to the 
Northern Territories, and 40 to Ashanti. Breeding experiments are 
being conducted with Rhode Island Reds, Plymouth Rocks, and Light 
Sussex breeds of poultry. 


The known descendants of the Middle White Boar imported in 
1921 now number 130; besides this number, there are many of his half- 
bred progeny which were sold in Ashanti, breeding in the Ashanti forest, 
of which no record is known. 


Some experiments were conducted with Indian gram, sunflower, 
and some Indian oil seeds, with success that warrants further trial. 


VI.—EDUCATION. 


Education in the Gold Coast is chiefly in the hands of the Government 
and the following Missionary Societies :— 


The African Methodist Episcopal Zionist Mission. 
The Church of England (S.P.G.), The Roman Catholic, 
The Scottish and the Wesleyan Missions. 


The Scottish Mission came to the Colony in 1918 to take over the 
work of the Basel Mission, as the European Missionaries of this Society 
were deported during the Great War. For a time Government took 
entire control of the former Basel Mission Schools, and it was not until 
the year 1920 that the Scottish Mission were in a position to take over 
the entire control and financial responsibility of the former Basel Mission 
Educational work. 


The Bremen Mission was formerly established in this Colony beyond 
the Volta River, but, as in the case of the Basel Mission, the European 
personnel of this Mission had to leave this Colony during the war. Since 
their departure the educational work of this Mission has been entirely 
controlled and financed by Government, but at the time of writing 
arrangements are being made for the Scottish Mission to take over 
temporarily the educational and ecclesiastical work of the former Bremen 
Mission. 


In addition to the former Bremen Mission Schools at present under 
the control of Government, there are 20 Government Primary Schools 
established with an enrolment of 4,642 boys and 839 girls, with a total 
average attendance of 4,024. Four of these schools are in the Western 
Province, three in the Central Province, five in the Eastern Province, 
four in Ashanti, and four in the Northern Territories. These schools 
are entirely supported and equipped from Government funds, and the 
total staff of teachers in them is 153, nearly all of whom hold 
local teachers’ certificates. The staff at these schools is entirely native 
with the exception of the Headmistress at the Government Girls’ School, 
Accra, 
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The Mission Schools are of two kinds, viz.—Assisted and Non- 
Assisted. The former schools have qualified under the Education 
Ordinance and Rules for Government assistance and annually receive 
grants-in-aid for general efficiency based on the average attendance. 
The number of these schools in the Colony and Ashanti is at present 
213. There are no assisted schools as yet in the Northern Territories. 
The Non-Assisted Schools are usually small schools which have not, 
as yet, qualified for Government inspection, though there are, in addition, 
a few large schools which have not yet been placed on the “ Assisted 
List.” The number of Non-Assisted Schools is roughly computed to 
be about 400, but no accurate statistics are available in respect of some 
of these schools. 


The African Methodist Episcopal Zionist Mission has three schools 
in the Central Province, three in the Trans-Volta District and one in 
Ashanti. The Scottish Mission has 11 schools in the Central Province, 
62 in the Eastern Province, seven in the Trans-Volta District and 13 in 
Ashanti. The Schools of the former Bremen Mission are all in the Trans- 
Volta District. The Church of England has three schools in the Western 
Province, a Secondary School at Cape Coast in the Central Province, 
one school in the Eastern Province, and two schools in Ashanti. The 
Roman Catholic schools are as follows :—Nine in the Western Province, 
11 in the Gentral Province, 10 in the Trans-Volta District, and four in 
Ashanti. The Wesleyan Mission has eight schools in the Western 
Province, 16 in the Central Province, 16 in the Eastern Province, and 
five in Ashanti. 


Tn all of these schools, as well asin the Government Primary Schools, 
some form of manual work is taken. In the schools in the incerior this 
usually takes the form of agricultural work, and gardens are attached to 
most of the schools. Prizes have been offered annually for the best 
school gardens: Instruction is given in woodwork in the Government 
schools at Accra, Cape Coast and Coomassie, and bookbinding, printing, 
carpentry, netting, weaving, and basket-making are taught in some of 
the Mission schools. 


In the Assisted schools there are 28,711 children on the roll of whom 
6,073 are girls. The average attendance at these schools is 24,021. 


The total enrolment and average attendance at the Government 
and Assisted schools is 33,353 and 28,045 respectively. The corres- 
ponding figures for the previous year were 31,089 and 26,115. 


The amount awarded as grants-in-aid in respect of these schouls 
was £27,371 4s. 2d., as compared with £25,921 Os. 11d. in the previous 
year, an increase of £1,450 3s. 3d. 


The following table shows the number of Government and Assisted 


Schools, with number on roll, average attendance, and amounts of grants 
awarded in 1922 :— 
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There are at present only two centres at which students are trained 
to be teachers, viz., the Government Training College at Accra and the 
Scottish Mission Seminary at Akropong. The Government Training 
College, Accra, was opened in August, 1909, and students for this college 
are received from the Government and Assisted schools. The staff at 
present consists of an acting principal with four European masters, one 
of whom is housemaster, and three African teachers. 


At the Training College during 1922 there were 110 students in 
residence. At the Scottish Mission Seminary, Akropong, there were 
about 90 students in residence and the staff consisted of three Europeans 
and two African Assistants. In the annual examination these students 
competed very successfully with the students at the Training College at 
Accra, and the foremost place in the highest examination was obtained 
by a student from the Akropong Seminary. 


.The Wesleyan Mission is now building a College at Coomassie for 
the training of their Mission teachers. 


One of the most important educational establishments in the 
Colony is the Technical School at Accra. This school was opened in 1909, 
and from year to year improvements and gradual extensions have taken 
place, so that to-day its premises are very satisfactory and large enough 
for the present number of pupils in residence, viz., 84. But the demand 
for admission to this school, the only one of its kind in the Colony, is 
very great and only a very small percentage of the applicants can 
be admitted. The present staff at this school consists of a Principal, 
four European masters (one of whom is housemaster) and four African 
teachers. Two of the masters and two teachers are engaged in the 
wood-work department and the other two masters and teachers in the 
metal-work department. 


Trade Schools. 


Four of these schools were opened during the year. The first to be 
opencd was that at Yendi in February, followed by that at Kibbi in 
March, and Assuantsi and Mampong in July. The necessary temporary 
buildings were very satisfactorily erected by the Omanhene and their 
people with the assistance of Political Officers, whilst the construction 
of future buildings, temporary and permanent, rests now with the staff 
and pupils, 


At present there are 94 pupils in residence at these schools: 34 
being trained for woodwork, 21 for masonry, 20 for agriculture and 19 
for metalwork. Each school is in charge of a European Headmaster 
and he is assisted by literary, woodwork, and masonry instructors, 
while agiicultural instructors are supplied by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment either as part-time or whole-time instructors. These schools are 
organized entirely on Boy Scout lines. The purpose of the schools 
is the turning out of intelligent artisans: but the foundation is one of 
training and development of character and responsibility in the 
individual. 


ies 
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The S.P.G. Grammar School is still the only Secondary School on 
the Assisted List. 


The Educationists’ Committee of 1922 has been very busy this 
year in preparing the report for the proposed Government Secondary 
School at Achimota. The plans of the buildings have now been very 
carefully prepared and the sites are being plotted out. 


The year under review cannot but be regarded as one of all-round 
progress from an educational standpoint. Schemes which a year ago 
were under consideration have now been applied, and Rules which 
were amended in the previous year are now in force. These are 
having a very salutary effect on the schools. 


A great impetus has been given to the encouragement of recreation 
in the schools by the formation of the Accra Schools’ Football League. 
Similar Leagues are now being formed in other places and school matches 
are being regularly played. Hockey has been introduced at the Govern- 
ment Training College and Government Girls’ School, Accra, and is likely 
to prove a very popular game. 


Boy Scout principles are observed in many of the schools and the 
movement is making great strides in the country. Teachers and pupils 
alike, in schools where Boy Scout principles have been introduced, are 
most enthusiastic. The girls, too, are now much more keen on games 
and are beginning to realise that ‘‘ school’”’ is not merely a place for 
book-learning. 


VIII.—GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. 
Hospitals and Asylums. 


During the year 2,928 Europeans and 68,275 Africans were treated 
in the Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Colony as compared with 2,821 
and 54,621 respectively in the previous year. 


The number of patients admitted into the Accra Lunatic Asylum 
during the year was 84 males and 11 females. The number discharged 
was 34 males and four females. The daily average number of inmates 
was 165.7 as compared with 135.68 in 1921. There were 35 deaths—28 
males and seven females. 


IX.—POLICE. 


The authorised Establishment of the Force in the Colony and 
Ashanti on the 31st March, 1923, waS 1,541 Rene as follows :— 


General Police .. ae : i 486 
Escort Police .. ae Sy ate 833 
Marine Police .. ee es an 34 
Recruits... . oo oie 79 
Disciplinary Staff, etc. ae is 65 
Band... A 2a a a 28 
Band Learners .. Be ie ie 16 
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In the British Mandated Area of Togoland, the Police Force consists of 
one Assistant Commissioner of Police, (seconded from the Gold Coast 
Police) two Superintendents, one Assistant Superintendent, three Serge- 
ants, four Corporals, 50 Constables, four Recruits. 


2. Gaptain F. Douris, Assistant Commissioner of Police, was awarded 
the King’s Police Medal for valuable political services rendered in 
connection with the Golden Stool Palaver in Ashanti. 

3. The number of recruits enlisted was 238 as compared with 357 
in1g2t. Thecasualitics in recruits were 40 as compared with 145 in 1g2r. 


General Police. 


4. The type of Recruit joining the General Police were mostly 
young men who had just finished school. 


Recruiting in the General Police was well maintained, but the 
establishment of literates was not complete as only a limited number 
of men can be trained at a time. The establishment of recruits has 
always been full. 


This division of the Force deals with crime and all its ramifications ; 
it is from its ranks that the plain clothes man is selected for work in the 
Criminal Investigation Department, which has recently been established, 


The Escort Police. 


5. This division of the Force is Hausa-speaking and is recruited 
from time-expired men of the Gold Coast Regiment, and from the men 
from the North who travel South in search of work. They are the 
Military element of the Force and are employed on Sentry duty, Escorts 
of Specie, guarding Banks. 


In recent years the status of this recruit has much improved, largely 
of course owing to improved conditions which have been the result 
of a Police Committee held in 1919, to consider a scheme for re-organi- 
zation put up in 1917 by the Inspector-General of Police (the late Mr. 
E. V. Collins). 


The Marine Police. 


6. Are recruited chiefly from the fishing classes. Their duty is 
the prevention of pilferage of cargo between the ship and shore. 


+ The Marine Police are seconded to the Oustoms Department for 
duty and are stationed at Accra and Seccondee. A detachment will 
be established at Winnebah next year. 
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The Police Band. 


7. The Police Band has remained efficient and plays regulary in the 
town and at the Hospital as well as on many official occasions, 


8. The following Ordinances, Regulations, and Orders, became 
law during the year :— 


(a) The Police Force Ordinance, 1922 (No. 10 of 1922 came) into 
force on the Ist July, 1922. 


(b) Order by the Governor No. 18 of 1922, dated 16th September, 
1922, appointed Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners 
of Police to be Licensing Officers in their Provinces for the 
issue of Motor Car and Carriage Licences and Driving 
Licences. 


(c) Regulation No. 20 of 1922, dated 2zoth September, 1922. 


(@) The Prevention of Crimes Ordinance, 1922, (Ordinance 
No. 24 of 1922) came into force on the 1st January, 1923. 


(¢) The Sales by Auction Ordinance, 1922 (Ordinance No. 29 
of 1922) tocome into force on the 1st January, 1923, and 
repealing The Sales by Auction Ordinance (Cap. 159.) 


9. The revenue from fees for escorting private specie and bullion 
was 4362 3s. 5d. as compared with £242 7s. 8d. in 1921. There was 
no loss of bullion or specie when under escort. It is worthy of mention 
that Senior Superintendent Alheri Grumah is in charge of this divisicn, 
and has a total of 40 years’ service in the Regiment and Police to his 
credit. 


10. The following comparative table shows the number of new 
licences issued for motor vehicles in Accra during the past three years :-— 





1920. | Ig2I. | 1922-23. 





Lorries ee re ow 586 | 196 150 
Motor Cars .. Xe as 214 84 109 
Motor Cycles as ae IOI 96 55 
SideCars .. Be es 14 31 15 


Trailers ee oe ne 169 48 93 














In Accra 382 new driving licences were issued. The revenue from 
licences (new and renewals, for motor vehicles and driving licences) 
issued in Accra, was £4,757 17s. 3d. as compared with {£3,993 18s. 6d 
in Ig2I. 
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11. The following statistics are set out in the form of a comparative 
table as regards the total number of crimes under the gencral headings 
in the Colony, and Ashanti, reported to the Police :— 














Classification. I9IQ. 1922-1923. 
(I-4-22-31-3-23} 
Offences against Persons 1,890 2,317 
Offences against property |. 4,781 4,286 
Other Offences .. Ss 7,028 7,889 
Total ae 3: «+ | 13,699 14,492 








The Togoland Police dealt with 141 offences against the person, 
QI against property, and 217 other offences as compared with 113, 94 
and 368 respectively for the nine months in 1921. 


Criminal Statistics. 


The number of convictions in the Superior Courts of the Colony 
during 1921 and 1922-3 was as follows :— 








192i. 1922-23. 
Offences against the person .. 31 16 
Slave-dealing .. ea co ae 
Offences against property . 70 86 
Other Offences .. aw 78 II 

179 113 








There were 30 acquittals in 1922-3 as compared with 80 in 1921. 


The number of summary convictions in 1921 and 1922-3 was as 
follows :— 








Offences against the person .. 2,304 1,837 
Slave dealing Ha _ _— 
Offences against property as 1,871 2,339 
Other Offences .. a 6,198 6,042 

10,373 10,218 








There were 5,864 acquittals in 1922-3 as compared with 5,494 in 
192. 


Civil Actions. 
There were 427 civil actions brought in the Divisional Courts of 


the Colony during 1922-3. 
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Court fees and fines collected during 1922-3 amounted to - 
126 6s. 3d. as compared with £9,145 Igs. od. in the previous year. 
7 Pp 9.14: 


The number of writs of Fi: Fa: (fiert facias) issued by the Courts 
for execution during the year was 409, involving an amount of 
£17,455 7S. 3d. of which £10,614 14s. 7d. was collected. In the pre- 
vious year there were 405 writs of Fi: Fa: issued involving the sum 
of {98,312 10s. 11d. The number of writs of Ca Sa: (Capias Satis- 
faciendum) issued during the year was 448 involving an amount of 
£16,257 1s. o}d. whereof a sum of £5,136 2s. 6d. was collected. In 
the previous year there were gor writs of Ca: Sa: involving an amount 


of £33,392 19s. 5d. 


Prisons. 


The following remarks and statistics refer to Prisons in the Colony, 
Ashanti and the mandated territory of Togoland (information as to 
Prisons in the Northern Territories being contained in the annual report 
on the Northern Territories). 


The Staff of the Prison Department in 1922-23 consisted of 8 European 
Officers (an Inspector-General, Deputy Inspector-General, 4 Prison 
Superintendents and 2 Technical Instructors), one Assistant Prison 
Superintendent, 290 African Warders of various grades on the establish- 
ment, and about 105 Temporary Warders, whilst five matrons attended 
the female prisoners. 


There are in the Colony 14 prisons, in Ashanti six, and in the man- 
dated territory of Togoland two. The Prisons at Accra, Seccondee and 
Coomassie are in the charge of Prison Superintendents, the others being 
supervised by District Commissioners. The Seccondee Central Prison 
is used solely for male prisoners undergoing long sentences, whilst Accra 
and Coomassie take both long and short-sentence convicts of both sexes, 
though the majority of females undergoing long sentences are sent to 
Fort St. Jago, Elmina. 


The average daily number of prisoners during 1922-23 was 1649, 
as compared with 1763 in rg21. Of these 1,001 were distributed 
amongst the four Central Prisons as under :— 


JS including 279 long- 

Accra (Ussher Fort and James Fort) .. 372 ‘L sentence. 
all long-sentence 

Seccondee Central .. .. a. 3604 prisoners. 
including 15 long- 

Cape Coast a ne a sf sentence. 

Coomassie ar2d including 88 long 
sentence. 


The total number of persons committed to prison during 1922-23 
was 6,142, as compared with 7,052 in 1921. Of the total committals 
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80 per cent were for penal imprisonment, 6 per cent were for debt and the 
remaining 14 per cent for safekeeping pending trial. There were 164 
females and 14 juveniles received during the year. 


There were 6 executions, all at Seccondee. 


There were 40 escapes and 9g recaptures, as compared with 74 and 
26 respectively in 1921. Sanitary labour including bush-clearing, etc.. 
and involving dispersion in small gangs, was chiefly responsible for the 
escapes. 


Twenty-nine persons died whilst undergoing imprisonment, as 
compared with 42 in 1g21, a verdict of death from natural causes being 
returned in each case, 


The daily average on the sick list was 1.24 per cent. 


The cost of the department for the year under review was £42,762 
as compared with £49,418 in 1921, the average cost of each prisoner 
being {26 3s. 1d. On the other hand a sum of £6,924 was received in 
payment for prison industries, as against a sum of £4,995 in 192I. 
Rations cost £8,909 being a decrease of £3,341 on the previous year. The 
continued decrease is accounted for by the development of the prison 
farms, more particularly the large farm at Coomassie. 


The net cost of the department was £35,838 and the net average cost 
of each prisoner was £21 14s. 7d. 


The carpenters’, shoemakers’ and tailors’ shops at Accra and 
Seccondee were fully occupied; in fact, work was refused on account of 
the congestion in the shops. 


At Seccondee, basket-making and mat-weaving shops were also busy 
throughout the year. : 


At Accra. the building of a new prison on the site of the old Ussher 
Fort made good progress, the work being done entirely by prison labour 
under supervision of the prison staff. These works afforded ample 
instruction and practice in brick laying, joinery, shuttering, etc., for a 
number of prisoners. The prisoners employed in the shops and in 
the skilled labour connected with the building above-mentioned were 
long-sentence prisoners. 


Short-sentence prisoners were employed mostly under the Sanitary 
and Public Works Department. 


X.—VITAL STATISTICS. 
Population. 


At the Census taken in 192r the population of the Gold Coast and 
its Dependencies was 2,078,043. 
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The number of Europeans resident in the Colony during the two 
years 1921 and 1922-23 were :— 








1921. 1922-23. 
Officials .. He ~. 768 979 
Mercantile ie ow. 1,556 1,410 
Mining .. as we 541 521 
Missionaries... ar 74 88 

2,939 2,998 








Public Health. 


The number of births and deaths registered in the 17 Registration 
Areas during 1922-23 was :— 


gai. 1922-23. 
Births .. we «. 2,963 2,988 
Deaths .. rs -- 2,916 3,283 
Still-births dt ~ = 153 149 


Europeans are included in the above figures. 


The number of births recorded during the period under review 
exceed all previous records, butisstill below the actual number of births 
in the 17 Registration Towns, as birth registration continues to be very 
unpopular amongst the uneducated classes. 


The figure for deaths is approximately accurate as no burial permits 
are granted without registration. 


Pulmonary and Intestinal diseases are again the principal causes 
of death. 


An analysis of the death and invaliding statistics of the European 
population is appended :— 











Number Death |Invaliding 
1922-23. of Deaths. | Invalided. | rate per} rate per 
residents. 1000. 1000. 
Officials. . oo 979 6 30 6.12 30.64 
Merchants oe 1,410 19 29 13.47 20.56 
Mining Companies, 521 5, 15 9.59 } 28.79 
Missionaries 88 I 2 11.36 22.72 
Total 76 10.34 | 25.35 














The death rate amongst Europeans resident in the Colony was 
10.34 per 1000 as compared with 10.88 per Iooo in 1921. The invaliding 
tates per 1000 for the same periods were 25.35 and 30.96 respectively. 
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The six deaths amongst European Officials were due one 
each to the following causes—Hyperpyrexia, Compound comminuted 
fracture and septicaemia, Blackwater fever, Yellow fever, Dysentery, 
Encephalitis. 

Of the 25 deaths amongst European Non-Officials, five were due to 
Yellow Fever, six to Blackwater fever, Malaria one, Unclassified fever 
one, Enteritis one, Syncope one, Pulmonary Tuberculosis one, Intestinal 
obstruction one, Cut throat one, Fractured skull one, Septicaemia one, 
Heart failure one, Meningitis one, Mitral disease one, Fatty degeneration 
of the heart one, Cancer one. 


The average daily number of European officials on the Sick List 
compared to the average daily number resident in the Colony was 2.96 
per cent. as compared with 3.08 per cent in Ig2r. 


Treatment was given in 7,506 cases of Malaria, 908 cases of Dysentery, 
22 cases of Yellow Fever, 599 cases of pneumonia, 385 cases of tuberculosis 
and one case of plague. 


Fifteen cases of Sleeping Sickness were treated during the year. 
Of 48 cases of Blackwater Fever treated, six proved fatal, and of 18 
definite cases of Yellow Fever, 13 resulted in death. 


Sanitation. 


The sanitary condition of most of the large towns in the Colony was 
satisfactory. 


453,522 houses were inspected during the year—the average larvae 
index being 0.89 per cent. There were 3,142 prosecutions under the 
Mosquito Destruction Ordinance, Chapter 64—3, 087 persons being 
convicted and fined £1,334. 


Other insanitary conditions led to 5,836 prosecutions, with 5,706 
convictions and £1,874 in fines. 


Climate. 


The climate, though hot and damp, is cooler than that of most 
tropical countries situated in the same latitude. 


It is not in itself unhealthy ; but an evil reputation has been earned 
for it in the past by the prevalence of mosquito-borne diseases, against 
which all possible precautions have constantly to be taken. 


The Gold Coast is peculiarly free from many of the discomforts 
associated with tropical countries : hot nights and intense heat by day 
are the exception rather than the rule, while insects are comparatively 
unobtrusive. 

The efforts of the Medical and Sanitary authorities in promoting 
the treatment of disease and the knowledge of general hygiene, continue 
to exercise a beneficial effect on the general health of Europeans. 


The rainfall varies with the configuration of the country and is 
highest in the mining districts of Tarquah, Upper and Lower Wassaw, 
etc,, and also at Axim, The first rains, or rainy season proper, begin in 
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March and end in July: the later rains are spread over the months of 
September and October. The rainy season is marked by a considerable 
fallin the temperature, which is found to be refreshing tomany Europeans, 
but proves trying to some. The Harmattan season begins in December 
and ends in February. 











METEOROLOGICAL. 
Rainfall in Inches. 

1919. 1920. | I9g2I. | 1922-23. 
Accra oe ae ae «+ | 20.44 15.87 34-43 | 26.53 
Aburi .. ae a2 +» | 34.54 | 36.40 | 50.83 | 52.32 
Seccondee a ae -. | 38.25 34.65 40.40 | 50.66 
Axim... 28 4 .. | 56.05 66.43 88.13 | 65.42 
Tarquah an fa -» | 59.36 | 68.19 | 71.05 | 62.23 
Coomassie ie Ha «. | 37.08 50.98 66.94 | 65.25 
Tamale .. ee * -. | 38.62 | 36.95 | 61.97 | 38.48 











At Accra, the mean shade temperature for the year was 80.0. At 
Coomassie and Seccondee the mean shade temperature was 78.9 and 
79.3 respectively. 

The mean daily range of temperature in Accra was 16.9. 


XI.—_POSTAL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


The business dealt with by the Department during the year as 
compared with the previous year was as follows :— 





Ig21. 1922-23. 
£ £ 
Sale of stamps for postal purposes 25,348 28,195 
Number of letters and postcards received 
and despatched 2 ie 3,997,902 5,840,232 
Registered packets .. = a ee 409,986 571,152 
Book packets = =O se oe 667,112 1,215,480 
Parcels oo = $3 oe a8 92,524 116,479 
Money Orders (value) a i fe 116,031 138,283 
Postal Orders (value) ove Be 5 135,666 171,912 
Postal Orders (number) .. ae a 182,983 234,198 
Inland Telegrams (private) be oe 308,911 301,924 
Inland Telegrams (official) ba ae 122,410 112,470 











There were 159 offices in the Colony, Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories open at the end of the financial year, of which 115 were Postal 
Agencies, 
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The Post Office Savings Bank business transacted shews an increase 
in Deposits as compared with 1921. The Deposits made totalled 7,883 
and amounted to £30,328 in value, an increase of 1,258 in number and 
£2,258 in value as compared with the previous year. 


The number of withdrawals was 5,792 value £31,515, Shewing an 
incréase of 1,559 in number and {1,190 in value as compared with 1921. 


The average value of each deposit was {£3 16s. 11d. as against 
£4 4s. gd. in 1921, and of each withdrawal £5 gs. 11d. as against 
£7 38. 3d. The number of Depositors at end of year was 5,253 and the 
amount standing to the credit of these accounts was £51,116, a decrease 
1,014 in number and {115 in amount. 


The number of telegrams transmitted shews decrease in both official 
and paid, and is attributable to the extension of Trunk Telephone falicities 
and the improvement in the mail services. 


The number of Telegraph Offices open during the year 1922-23 
was 81. 


The cable traffic dealt with through the African Direct Telegraph 
Company showed an increase, 13,050 messages being forwarded and 
8,381 received, as compared with 10,170 and 9,148 respectively in 1921. 


The number of private messages received and forwarded by the 
Wireless Station at Accra was 1,719, shewing an increase of 275 as 
compared with the figure for gar. 


The Trunk Telephone Line from Accra reached Koforidua at the 
early part of the year and is now at Nkawkaw, and from the Coomassie 
end the line reached Bompata. The Trunk Telephone Line from Accra 
* on the coast passed Winnebah, and that from Seccondee reached Gape 
Coast and Tarquah. New Telephone Exchange Systems were completed 
at Accra, Koforidua, Winnebah, and Seccondee. 


There was a total of 359 telephones in use showing an increase of ror 
as compared with 258 at the close of the year 1921. Of this number 
169 Telephones were in the hands of private subscribers. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN THE COLONY. 


Notwithstanding the continuation of the Trade depression which 
manifested itself during the later part of 1920 and throughout 1921, the 
fact that the Revenue greatly exceeded expectations enabled develop- 
ment and construction to proceed comparatively unhampered, 
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The result of the Census taken in 1921 is as follows :— 
1. The Gold Coast and its Dependencies :— 


I. Africans. 





(a) Resident Be te ie 2,108,461 
(0) Maritime oa as ae 1,157 
Total Africans as 2,109,618 
II. Non-Africans. 
(a) Resident oe i: aa 2,013 
(5) Maritime ee a a 371 
Total oe ite 2,384 
III. The Mandated Area of Togoland. 
(a) Africans .. +e ice we 187,939 
(8) Non-Africans 20 
Total a i 187,959 


Grand Total .. ae aie os ar 2,299,961 


Excluding the Mandated Area, these figures show an increase in 
the African population of 606,175 over the 1911 Census, and an increase 
of 388 in the Non-African population. 


XII.—RAILWAYS. 


1. The total mileage open for traffic at the close of the financial 
year 1922-23 was 358 miles. 


The main line runs ina northerly direction from the port of Seccondee 
to Coomassie in Ashanti, a distance of 168 miles (gauge 3’ 6”), thence 
to Juaso in an easterly direction, a further distance of 444 miles. In 
addition is a main line with a terminus at the port of Accra which runs 
to Nkawkaw in a north-westerly direction, a distance of 111 miles (gauge 
3° 6"), which will ultimately connect with the Seccondee line at Juaso. 


The Branch Lines (3’ 6” gauge) operated from the Seccondee- 
Juaso Section are the Tarquah-Prestea Branch with a length of 18 miles 
tunning in a north-westerly direction from Tarquah, and the Inchaban 
Branch which runs in an easterly direction, taking off the main line at 
4} miles from Seccondee and having a length of 3} miles. 


The Insuta Branch, which was constructed near Tarquah for the 
development of the Manganese industry, due to re-alignment, has becn 
absorbed into the main line, placing Insuta Station on the main line. 


The only Branch operated from the Accra Line is the Weshiang 
Branch (2’ 6” gauge) which runs from Accra to Weshiang, a distance 
of 10 miles. 
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The total Capital Expenditure on the 31st of March, 1923, stood at 
£6,994.442. 


The gross revenue amounted to £877,893, an increase of £171,786 
as compared with the gross revenue for the year 1921. 


The working expenditure was £398,340, a decrease of £56,909 on 
the 1921 working. 


The net revenue was £479,553, an increase of £228,695 over 1921. 


The General Financial result is as follows :— 


Loan Charges 
(2) Interest .. ay aS os 6 +» £309,11T 
(6) Sinking Fund .. wn os es is 48,807 
(c) Expenses of Managing Loan .. ky 4 639 
£358,557 
Pensions ae ne if as sie 6,238 
Total es ne ae a5 +» £364,795 
Net Receipts... ue ei ag +. 479,553 
Surplus... oi ea ei -. £114,758 


Railway Construction. 


2 Good progress was maintained on the Tafo-Coomassie Extension. 
Clearing and Earthworks were completed throughout. 


Owing to abnormal rains in October and consequent heavy floods 
it was found necessary to raise the original grade over a stretch of 14 
miles from Prah River to Akwaseho. 


This regrading and the necessary increased Bridge clearances 
involved an approximate expenditure ot #5,000 over the Survey Estimate. 
The amendment of this Section was carried out before this portion of the 
Line was opened to traffic. Rails were linked up throughout (Tafo- 
Coomassic) on the 30th March, 1923. 


Portions of the new Line were handed to management; the sections 
opened to traffic extended from Coomassie to Juaso, and Tafo to 
Nkawkaw, a total length of yo miles. 


New Stations were opencd at Kangkang, Jyajate, Asubone, 
Nkawkaw, Boankra, Wiresu, Bomfa, Konongo, and Juaso. 


For Engine Water Supply, tanks have been erected at suitable 
intermediate stations where a good supply of water is assured, 
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At Juaso and Anyinam triangles have been laid down for the 
reversing of engines, and at Coomassie a turntable has been erected. 


Coomassie New Station, including Locomotive Sheds, Water Supply, 
and Goods Sheds was practically completed at the end of the year. 


Three years ago the site of this Station was a swamp covered with 
heavy bush. The elaborate system of concrete drains laid down has 
converted this site into a well-drained area which largely benefits the 
sanitation of Coomassie. 


Deviations. 


Good progress was made during the year with the re-alignment 
between Seccondee and Dunkwa, a distance of 100 miles. By the end 
of the yvear the whole of the clearing had been completed. Also the 
earthworks, with the exception of 24 miles. 


All major bridges were completed to Dunkwa, and all minor bridges 
to 74 miles. 


Relaying with 8o0lb. heavy section permanent way reached 58 miles 
on March 31, with the exception of the Abosso Deviation, a distance of 
3 miles. 


The heavy traffic carried on the Seccondce-Dunkwa section has to 
a large extent delayed the relaying, and the progress made is considered 
satisfactory in view of the short periods in which the line could be placed 
under the Engineering Branch. Even with these difficulties there is 
every prospect of the relaying reaching Dunkwa bcfore the coming 
Cocoa season. 


Surveys. 


4 The survey work for the Seccondee-Dunkwa Deviations was 
completed by the end of June. 


The preliminary location for the Central Province Railway Route 
II. from Huni Valley was commenced on October 15, 1922, and at the 
close of the year the survey had reached 34 miles from Huni Valley. 


5. The number of passengers conveyed during the year was 
1,245,900, an increase of 117,500 over the year 1921. There was a slight 
falling off in first-class passengers ; but this was counterbalanced by the 
increase of third-class passengers, which is very satisfactory. 


6. The total tonnage carried for the year 1922-23 was 479,812, an 
increase of 121,808 over Ig21. 
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The principal increases are :— 


Commodity 


Bags and Sacks 
Cement and Lime .. 
Corrugated Iron 
Gotton Goods 

Gocoa 

Imported Pease 
Kola Nuts 
Manganese 

Native Produce 


Timber, Native, not- Exported 
The principal decreases are 


Commodity. 


Goal, Coke and Patent Fuel 
Firewood 

Mining Machinezy.¢ ae 

Salt 


Accra Harbour. 


Increase over 1921 
Tons 

1,031 

1,770 

4,773 

1,118 
33,960 
1,199 

1,713 
105,543 
1,200 

1,392 


decrease under Ig2t. 
Tons 

506 

26,912 

834 

1,529 


The improvements being carried out by Messrs Stewart & McDon- 
nell’s Engineers which consist of the following, were well advanced in 


construction at the close of the year :— 


(rt) Import Buildings having a floor area of 80,000 square feet. 


(2) Railway Marshalling Yards on reclaimed beach area to the 
west of the Breakwater and new Railway approaches. 


(3) Railway Sidings to the Steel Jetty at the east end of the Har- 


bour and to the Customs enclosure. 


(4) Macadamised Roads serving the Customs Buildings and the 
Jetty, and a macadamised area for turning and parking 
motor lorries at tie north end of the Import Buildings. 


A new Steel Jetty was completed by March 31, 1923. 


Seccondee Harbour. 


8. Three 3-ton Electric Cranes and two 3-ton Portal Cranes have 
been put into service on Jetties 3 and 4 during the year, 


a 
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Deep Water Harbour. 


Owing to the total absence of any suitable natural Harbour, and 
indeed of any adequate harbour facilities on the Gold Coast, a new deep 
Water Harbour is at present under construction at Takoradi, West of 
Seccondee, to meet the long-felt needs of the Colony. 


The selected site at Takoradi with its favourable location in a large 
and sheltered bay naturally protected by the Takoradi Reef was 
considered the best the Colony afforded. 


The work as now sanctioned and estimated to cost {1,600,000 
consists briefly of three parts (1) New Railway connecting Takoradi 
with the Seccondee-Commassie line (2) New Motor Road connecting 
Seccondee with Takoradi (3) New Harbour consisting of main and lee 
breakwaters providing an anchorage for shipping sheltered from the 
continuous heavy surf which prevails along the coast of the Gulf of 
Guinea. 


Until the present works were begun only a hammock road and 
bush tracks connected Takoradi with Seccondee, and obviously the first 
part of the scheme and an extension of the water supply from Seccondee 
had to be well under way before a start could be made with the Harbour. 
The breakwaters are to be of the rubble mound type of granite protected 
with large pell mell blocks weighing from 5 to 15 tons. The granite is 
to be obtained from quarries situated close to the junction of the New 
Takoradi line with the existing Seccondee-Coomassie line. 


Between the main and lee breakwaters sufficient land is to 
be reclaimed for passenger and goods stations and Harbour purposes. 
The total water area to be enclosed in the open tidal basin within the 
breakwaters is about 260 acres with depths varying from 5 feet to 4o 
feet below L.W.L.O.S.T. The entrance width now proposed is 1,300 
feet, and ships will be able to enter at all times and at all stages of the 
tide. The range of tide is about five feet. It is proposed to build 
wharves and jetties to allow of the loading and unloading of both branch 
boats and lighters at all stages of the tide. Special facilities will be 
provided for coal, manganese, timber and cocoa storage and shipment. 
An extensive and thoroughly up-to-date system of Railway Terminals 
and yards is also embodied in the scheme. 


Work is now in progress on both the main and lee breakwaters, 
the connecting railway is well advanced and the quarries are in operation. 
The site for the passenger station at Takoradi has been levelled and the 
reclamation within the breakwaters is being proceeded with. The earth- 
works and culverts for the motor road between Seccondce and Takoradi 
are sufficiently advanced to permit of the new road being used 
for construction purposes. 


Extensive Camps for the European construction staff have been 
built on the most hygienic lines at both Seccondee and Takoradi. 


A permanent and well equipped Hospital has also been built at 
Takoradi, where also are the well equipped wood and iron working and 
repair shops, etc. 
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XIII—PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


In the year under review the more important works in progress or 
completed were :— : 





Hospitals, etc. 


New Native Hospital, Accra. 

Native Hospitals at Akuse, Koforidua, Kibbi, and Quittah. 
Dispensary at Nsawam. 

Dressing Shed and Operating Theatre, Tamale. 

Contagious Diseases’ Hospital, Accra, extensions. 


Schools. 


Accra Training College. New Dining Room. 
Preparation of plans for the new Secondary School, at Achimota 
near Accra. 


Prisons. 


Ussher Fort Prison, Accra. One 2-storied block of cells, carpenters 
and shoemakers’ shops, wash-houses and latrines completed. _Instruc- 
tors’ quarters and additional offices completed. Police Guard Room 
and tailors’ shops in hand. 


Half Assinie. Cells for prisoners. 


Quarters. 
2 Bungalows, Accra, for Education Department. 
2 ie Nsawam. 
I yi Koforidua. 


Quarters for 4 Subalterns, Coomassie. 
Residency for Chief Commissioner, Ashanti, at Coomassie. 
1 Bungalow at Ho. 

Customs Warehouses. 


New Import Warehouse completed at Winnebah. 


Workshops, etc. 

The New Public Works Department Workshops and Stores, Accra, 
nearly completed ; all machinery installed. 
Electric Light. 


Power and Lighting plant installed at New Native Hospital, Accra. 
Schemes prepared for the installation of electric light and power for 
Accra. 


Hydraulic Works. 


Investigations made into the possibilities of the development of 
hydraulic power from the Kwahu Plateau for the reduction of bauxite 
and report submitted to experts in England. 


- 
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Town Improvements and Drainage. 


Good progress was made on the surface water drains in Accra, 
Christiansborg, and Korle Bu, and at Coomassie. 


The sewerage scheme for the new Native Hospital, Accra, was 
commenced. 


Cape Coast congested areas. Valuations made, half compensation 
paid and new plots laid out and allotted. Both in Ashanti and the 
Colony, excellent progress was made in the lay-out of small townships 
and villages in the vicinities of the railway, viz. :—Bosuso, Nkawkaw, 
Anyinam, Osino, Kwahu-Prahso, Akwaseho, Fumesa, Ejisu and Boankra. 


Lay-out plans for the new villages of Amanful and Takoradi were 
prepared. 


Accra Water Works. 


A new power-house and workshops were built and two sets of suction 
gas generators with engines and dynamos partly installed ; much delay 
was occasioned by the late arrival of machinery from England and the 
loss in the surf of several important parts. 


The sides of the two storage reservoirs were raised three feet, thereby 
increasing the storage capacity by seven million gallons. 

All water is chemically treated by the excess lime process before 
filtration, with satisfactory results. 

The mains were extended to the Secondary School site at Achimota 
to the great benefit of the villages en route. 
Seccondee Water Works. 


The storage reservoir provides an almost unlimited supply of water 
of inferior quality, which, however, after treatment with Aluminium 
Sulphate before filtration and sterilization before delivery for consump- 
tion, results in a water of very good quality. 


The mains were extended to Takoradi, thereby affording a supply 
to the villages en route. 
Winnebah Water Supply. 


The construction of these works was sufficiently far advanced to 
admit of a good quality of unpurified water being supplied to the town. 


The chemical treatment tanks and filters are under construction 
and when completed should allow of a good quality water being provided. 
Cape Coast Water Supply. 


The source of this supply has now been definitely fixed at the Sweet 
River, and survey work,is in hand. 
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Coomassie Water Supply. 


Gaugings have been continued on the upper waters of the Offin 
River near Mampong, and appear to shew that the supply will be ample 
for all requirements. Investigations are being proceeded with. 


Roads. 


The main trade roads are constructed and maintained by the Public 
Works Departinent ; there now being 1,033 miles as compared with 
go8 miles in 1921. 


In addition, 230 miles of new roads have been surveyed. Pioneer 
road construction by the Political Officers and Chiefs has made excellent 
progress; approximately 200 miles being opened during the year, 
bringing the total of pioneer roads to 2,417. 


Experiments in the “ Tarmet”’ system of surfacing roads gave 
gratifying results, reducing the cost of maintenance and admitting of 
heavier traffic using such highways as had been treated. 


Coastal Road. 


On the section between Accra and Seccondee a reinforced concrete 
bridge over the Narkwa River is under construction in the Central 
Province, which when finished, will complete this section until such 
time as funds admit of the erection of a bridge over the Prah River at 
Beposo in place of tie exisitng ferry. 

On the section between Seccondee and Axim, the road is completed 
to the 2oth mile post (approximately the Butre River) and 4} miles is 
completed at the Axim end. 


The Dunkwa-Wioso Road. 


This has been pushed forward and is now completed as far as 
Nkwanta (24 miles) and under construction for a further 13 miles towards 
Wioso. ; 

In Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 


On the Great North Road much improvement of the surface has 
been effected. and many concrete culverts and small bridges have been 
built to replace timber ones. 


Transport. 


The Transport Department became once more a separate depart- 
ment, distinct from the Public Works Department. 
Government Mechanical Transport. 


This service was faced with drastic reductions in staff and fleet 
strength. 
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The following principle was adopted by Government—that whilst 
it was necessary to maintain a Mechanical Section at the big transport 
stations of Accra, Seccondee and Coomassie, with sub-sections at Ho, 
Koforidua and Cape Coast, facilities that these nucleus sections could 
not supply in the way of motor transport, were to be supplemented by 
hiring from contracting firms—Messrs. F. &. A. Swanzy, Limited, for the 
Gold Coast Colony, and the West African Lighterage Company for 
Ashanti and Northern Territories. 


This system has proved very successful, and undoubtedly Govern- 
ment has now arrived at the most satisfactory and economical mode of 
supplying motor transport for its various requirements. 


Government stores and materials, and Officials’ baggage were 
handled efficiently at the ports of Seccondee and Accra, and at the 
Railway terminus at Coomassie. 


XIV.—GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Deposits of Bauxite. 


The large deposits of bauxite found in 1921, capping a group of 
hills in Sefwi Bekwai, Wioso district, were tested partially by sinking 
three shafts on one of these hills—Mt. Supirri, near Atruinso. From 
the evidence seen in the deepest shaft (53 feet) this deposit of bauxite 
is at least 4o feet thick. Steep cliffs, from 10 to 50 feet high, 
with numbers of caves in them, form large portions of the rims of these 
bauxitic caps. 


Most of the bauxite is of good quality; the rest of it is highly 
ferriferous. Judging by the similarity to one another of the deposits 
on all these hills, and by the evidence of the Supirri shafts, the total 
quantity of bauxite in them is probably upwards of 50 million tons, 
computed on an average thickness of only 20 feet. - 


Under present conditions, however, these deposits are not of 
commercial value, owing to the lack of cheap means of transport for the 
bauxite, or the alumina producible from it, and to the absence of 
sufficient water-power in the Tano River to render possible the local 
production of aluminium by electric smelting. 


On one of the hills in this group there is a shallow trench, 150 yards 
long, from which, apparently in local prehistoric times, highly ferriferous 
bauxite had been picked and smelted for iron. The remoteness, com- 
paratively speaking, of the period when these operations were in progress 
is suggested by the occurrence of pieces of iron slag at a depth of 8 feet 
in the old terrace of a stream at the foot of the hill. This slag was found 
in detritus that had obviously been undisturbed since its original 
deposition. 

Other large deposits of bauxite of good quality were discovered 
forming similar caps of hills in the Yenahin district, some 35 miles to 
the west of Coomassie and about 30 miles to the north-east of the Supirri 
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group, while about midway between the two groups are several isolated 
hills which also have small caps of good bauxite. Most of this region 
is still unexplored ; init there are probably other hills of similar character. 


Surveys of Mines. 


The Taquah, Taquah Central and Abosso Mines in the Tarkwa 
district were examined and surveyed, and the Abbontiakoon Mine, in 
the same district, was inspected by request of their managers. Copies 
of reports and sections, together with advice desired, were given to these 
companies. 


Geology of Tafo-Coomassie Railway. 


The cuttings along the new railway from Tafo to Coomassie were 
examined and much useful geological evidence collected to supplement 
that obtained during a traverse through other portions of these districts 
in 1914. At many places where previously the rocks of the locality 
could not be seen, the railway cuttings showed the character of the under- 
lying rocks and thus made possible the correlation of these with others 
of the districts traversed. 


Manganese. 


A large deposit of manganese-iron ore, but of low grade as regards 
manganese, was found in a railway cutting near Konongo, about 35 
miles east of Coomassie. It was traced for about a mile through the 
thick forest and cursorily examined. Further investigation of it should 
be made, since manganese deposits of this kind vary a great deal along 
their strike. It is possible that occurrences of high-grade ore may be 
found by careful and extended prospecting. 


Complete analyses of the ore are being made to ascertain if it is 
suitable for the manufacture of manganese-steel. 


Operations in Western Ashanti and the Western Frontier. 


During the last quarter of the year the operations of the Survey 
were continued in the basins of the Tain, Ofin, Ankobra, Tano and Bia 
Rivers, in the Coomassie, Ahafo-Goaso, Sefwi, Sunyani, Wenchi and 
Kintampo districts, mainly in Western Ashanti. This was principally 
to note the character of the rocks and to correlate them with those of 
the Aowin and Ankobra districts to the south. Owing to the scarcity 
of outcrops and fragments of rocks other than quartz, comparatively 
little evidence was obtainable in the large portion of country, covered 
with thick forest, in the basins of the Ofin, Tano and Bia Rivers. But 
in the country to the north of the parallel of Sunyani, which bears 
light forest, scattered trees and coarse grass, many valuable geological 
observations were made, particularly in the Wenchi district, and in 
Banda (Kintampo district). 


Auriferous Conglomerates. 


The western portions of the Wenchi and Kintampo districts show 
an enormous thickness of coarsely stratified rocks. They comprise 
coarse and fine sericitic quartz-conglomerates, breccia~conglomerates 
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and grits, which form several parallel ranges, varying in height from 
100 feet to about 1,000 feet above the adjacent low undulating country 
at their bases. Numbers of these beds of conglomerate, especially the 
coarsest, are auriferous, some of them yielding good prospects of gold ; 
others are almost, if not entirely, barren of gold. All of them have 
been much altered by pressure metamorphism, being highly sheared, 
at many places. They resemble generally the rocks of the Tarkwa 
banket series, and almost undoubtedly are portions of this great series . 
repeated westward by wide folding. 


An interesting feature of this open country is the absence of evidence 
of mining for gold by natives. Even at those places where good prospects 
of gold were obtained by panning the gravels of streams and crushing 
the conglomerate no native shafts were seen, while in the thick forest 
there are many places, not so auriferous, which are pitted with hundreds 
of shallow holes. 


Diamonds. 


Only one diamond, a small one with curved faces, was found during 
the year. This was panned from the quartz gravel of a small tributary 
of the Tano River, to the south-west of Tano Dumase. 


Research Work in England. 


When the party returned to the Colony in October, one member 
of the geological staff remained in England to continue research work 
on the specimens collected by the Survey. This arrangement proved 
to be of great assistance to the party in the Colony for the results of 
special examinations desired were supplied without delay. 


Mines Department. 


The Mineral products exported during the year were, in the order of 
importance, Gold, Manganese Ore and Diamonds. 


As compared with the previous year the table below shows that 
while the output and value of Gold exported has decreased, that of both 
Manganese Ore and Diamonds has increased. 








1922-23. 





Ig21-22. 


Amount. 









Gold .. -. | 215,216 Fine | £915,853 | 204,073 Fine | £866,901 



















ounces ounces 

Manganese Ore | 6,527. Tons 11,469 | 769,962 Tons 129,696 
Diamonds... | 2,719 Carats 3,059 | 7,287 Carats 9,040 
Total .. _ £930,381 oe £1,005,637 





Gold calculated at £4.248 per fine ounce. 
Manganese F.O.B. Seccondee. 
Diamonds at 22s. 6d. per carat. 
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Gold. 


Is exported in the form of bullion bars (that is, bars containing 
a majority of gold mixed with silver and copper) which are sent to the 
Bank of England to be refined. 


Three mines in the Tarquah District—Abbontiakoon, Tarquah 
and Abosso—are producing gold from conglomerate reefs. 


Prestea, Block A, in the same District, is working a quartz reef, 
and a small quantity of gold is obtained by Kanyiakor, Limited, also 
from quartz reefs in the same District. 


Two mines are producing gold from Quartz reefs in Ashanti—the 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation and Obbuassi Mines, Limited. The 
former stands out as the richest mine in the Colony. 


A small quantity of alluvial gold has been obtained, associated 
with diamonds, in the Akim District as well as from dredges on the 
Offin River which were not in full working order during the year. 


The decrease in the output of Gold this year has been influenced by 
(a) The gradual exhaustion of Tarquah Mine where the reef 
has been lost though a quantity of payable ore remains to 

be won in the upper levels. 

(6) The complete revision of the method of extraction of the 
Gold from the ore at the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation 
property, with inevitable diminution of output during the 
process of changing over from one treatment to the other. 


The opening of a new property at Chechiwelli, 25 miles east of 
Tarquah will, the Management hope, counterbalance (a) and as soon 
as the new process at the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation property is 
in full working order their output may reasonably be expected to revert 
to normal. ‘ake 

Prestea, Block A, is also making arrangements to alter the present 
method of treating their ore with a view to lower costs and increasing 
the proportion of gold recovered. 


Manganese Ore. 

The ore is exported in the form of Manganese Oxide in lumps (which 
have been cleaned of adhering clay) in the same state as it is extracted 
from the hill at Insuta, six miles south of Tarquah. The ore is smelted 
in America or England to produce ferro-manganese steel, salts of manga- 
nese such as potassuim permanganate, and as an aid in the manufacture 
of chlorine and its derivatives, such as bleaching powder. 


The Manganese industry is increasing in proportion as the difficulties 
of land transport, handling and shipping are decreased. 


Diamonds. 


These are being recovered in increasing quantities in the Akim 
district. The size remains small, but there seems to be a ready market 
for them. 
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Labour. 


The average number of natives employed in the mining industry 
during the year was 10,929. In 1921 it was 11,243. 


The drop of 314 labourers may seem small, but when it is remembered 
that the available labour is barely sufficient to enable the mines (with 
the exception of Ashanti Goldfields) to keep their output high enough 
to cover the standing charges, a loss of 300 labourers to the industry 
must have a definite and deleterious effect. 


However, shortage of labour should not be considered, for the 
period under review, of equal importance in accounting for the lower 
output of gold with the two factors mentioned above. 


Recruiting in the Northern Territorics has been continued during 
the period with, considering the difficulties of transport and the unpopu- 
larity of underground work, considerable success. 2,524 boys were 
despatched and 2,231 arrived at the mines. The balance deserted on 
the road. . 


Prospecting. 

_. Twelve licenses to prospect in the Colony and four in Ashanti were 
issued during the year. The discovery of diamonds has given an impetus 
to prospecting and, even though the main object of search may be 


Gold, Tin or Manganese, every prospector is keeping a close watch on 
hi. pannings for the gleam which indicates the presence of diamonds. 


XV.—SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 


The Survey Department was re-opened during the latter part of 
1919, but practically no staff was available till towards the end of 1920. 


On the retirement of Major H. A. Lewis Hall, M.G., R.E., in 
September, 1920, the Department was taken over by Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. H. Rowe, D.S.O., M.C., R.A., who organised the Department during 
the last three months of 1920, on lines laid down by His Excellency the 
Governor. 

2. The new Department was, therefore, only in full working order 
during 1921 for the first year since its resuscitation, and the new per- 
sonnel, many of them strange to the country, took some time to get 
used to new conditions. By March, 1923, however, considerable progress 
had been achieved. 


* 3. The following branches and sections have been established :— 


(i) A Cadastral Branch, with four provincial survey sections 
and a record and drawing office, and a lands and boundaries 
section. 


(ii) A Topographical Branch, with three sections and nine field 
camps, levelling camps, trigonometrical camps, etc. 


(iii) A Records and Reproduction Branch, 
(iv) A Survey School. 
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The Cadastral Branch. 


4. After consultation with the geodetic experts of the General 
Staff and reviewing the great improvements made in survey methods 
during the war, it was decided to adopt the Transverse Mercator pro- 
jection for the cadastral survey of the Colony. The computation of a 
four minute grid, for Colony co-ordinates, covering the country up to 
seven degrees north, was completed, with two Standard Sub-Meridians 
and a false origin in the sea south-west of the whole country. All cadas- 
tral work is now carried out with bearings referred to the Standard 
Meridian of one degree west, and tables for calculating the convergency 
have been computed and published. These tables are available on 
application to the Surveyor-General. 


A scheme was drawn up and instructions were issued for standard 
methods of working on the aDove system, and the following work has 
been carried out during the last year :— 


A large scale contour survey of Takoradi on 1: 1,250 scale. This 
was printed and published by the Department and was of great service 
to the Harbour Engineers, and enabled many questions connected with 
the new port to be taken up. 


A smaller scale contoured plan in colours was made, printed, and 
published for general use. 


The survey of Coomassie on a large scale has been begun and an 
accurate and permanent framework, extending to a radius of three 
miles round the fort completed. Filliny in the detail will be started 
by a large party of Native Surveyors in June, 1923. This will enable 
very systematic work of all sorts in the town of Coumassie to be started. 
A small scale general map of Coomassie showing all buildings, etc., has 
been compiled and printed at Accra. 


Several sites of towns on the Accra-Coomassie new railway were 
surveyed, and those of Anyinam and Nkawkaw were laid out on the 
ground by the Department. 


Many tribal boundaries have been tackled and settled on the results 
of surveys. : 


The Accra Town Survey, under Mr. K. Asante, has made steady 
progress. Very nearly all the inhabited area has now been surveyed, 
and 28 sheets on a large scale have been made available. The sheets 
contain very complete detail and are printed at Accra. 


The new Superintendent of Lands started work and will very shortly 
have much reduced the existing confusion in land matters, and will be 
able to provide information for the public, not formerly available. 


Topographical Branch. 


5. Forty-three sheets, on a scale of one-inch to the mile, of the 
Colony, with contours and most detailed intormation, were completely 
surveyed altogether by the 1st April, 1923. Thirty-one of these sheets 
have been.reduced to half the scale and printed as(colony standard 
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sheets. These sheets have been subjected to rigorous checking by the 
local political officers and are being published as soon as the corrections 
have been embodied. The final printed maps are now? beginning to 
arrive (see further under ‘‘ Reproduction’). Counting the portions 
of sheets also already surveyed in addition, the Topographical Branch 
had completely surveyed about 15,000 square miles in a little over two 
years’ work in the field. 


The popularity of the one-inch maps, of which a limited numbex 
were specially prepared for railway reconnaissance work, has proved 
so great that it has been decided to do all the Topographical Survey of 
the more important areas on the larger scale, instead of doing part of 
the country on the smaller scales previously advocated. 


Reproduction. 


6. The process of sending sheets to England to be printed and 
having to wait for proofs to be corrected locally, and returned again to 
England, and then waiting for the final copies, takes a very long time. 
It has, therefore, been decided to print the one-inch sheets locally, and 
proper machinery has been recently installed. The machine has been 
found so useful in the production quickly, at a very cheap rate, of 
diagrams required for hand-books, etc., that it has been fully occupied. 


During the past year, special experiments were carried out to 
overcome local difficulties in map-printing due to the climate, etc. After 
much trouble, excellent results have now been achieved, and local 
printing will be chiefly resorted to, resulting in much saving in time 
and money. 


The printing department has reproduced very rapidly a large series 
of sheets for railway reconnaissance which have been handed to the 
Railway Surveyors. 


Useful road maps, showing all roads classified and numbered, have 
been compiled, printed and published for the southern half of the Colony. 
The northern half is also being prepared. 


Survey School. 


7. Theschool has given thorough and careful trainingin mathematics 
and practical surveying to forty-one pupils who have made excellent 
progress. The first batch of these will be ready to take their place as 
trained surveyors in 1923, and further batches will follow each year 
from then onwards. These men will make a great and permanent 
difference to the progress of survey work in the country. 

General. 


8. A new wall map has been compiled and published, and also a 
small general map. 


A new and improved Survey Ordinance has. beeh passed into law. 
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The extraordinary development of the Colony demanded a revision 
of cadastral methods of former days and a new system, based on expert 
geodetic advice, has been finally organised. The effect of this will 
be materially felt more and more as development proceeds. A hand- 
book of the system is shortly to be published. 


Anew Lands Office of the Survey has been started, and this, together 
with the new Cadastral system, will gradually clear up the confusion 
as regards land in the forthcoming years. Amendments to the Con- 
cessions Ordinance, much to the benefit of land transactions, have already 
been passed. 


XVI.—WORK CONDUCTED AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
DURING THE YEAR 1922 FOR THE GOLD COAST. 





Economic Investigations and Enquiries. 


Reports on a number of products forwarded by Government Officers 
were furnished to the Government of the Gold Coast during the year as 
a result of investigations carried out in the Scientific and Technical 
Department, supplemented when necessary by reference to commercial 
experts. In addition, information relating to Gold Coast products was 
supplied to enquirers. 


Kisidwe Nuts. 


Among the Gold Coast products transferred to the Imperial Institute 
at the close of the International Exhibition of Rubber and Other Tropical 
Products held in London, in 1921, was a sample of oilseeds described as 
Kisidwe nuts. These nuts had not been received previously at the 
Imperial Institute, and no definite information appeared to be on record 
regarding their composition and properties. They were therefore 
examined in order to determine their possible commercial value. The 
nuts were identified at Kew as a species of Allanblackia, probably 4. 
floribunda, The kernels yielded 73 per cent of a hard white fat, which 
could be utilised for soap-making and probably also for edible purposes. 
The residual meal had a bitter astringent taste and could therefore not 
be employed as a feeding stuff. ° These Kisidwe nuts would find a market 


in this country if they could be shipped regularly in commercial 
quantities. 


Shea Products. 


In continuation of the previous investigation of products of Shea Tree 
referred to in the statement for 1921, samples of shea nuts, kernels and but- 
ter were examined and found to be of normal character. It would not 
be advisable to export the entire nuts, but kernels and butter of the 
quality of the samples should be readily saleable in the United Kingdom. 
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An examination of kapok seed showed that it yielded a normal 
amount of oil. Similar seed should be readily saleable in the United 
Kingdom in competition with supplies from Java. 


Kapok. 


In continuation of the investigation in 1921 of kapok from the Gold 
Coast, which was of low value owing to its dark colour, four further 
samples were forwarded. These flosses were similar in quality to the first 
specimen, the only difference being the presence of a certain amount of 
floss of a paler tint than the bulk of the material. This, however, would 
not increase the commercial value of the floss, since to obtain good prices 
a uniform cream tint is necessary, and the Imperial Institute suggested 
that it should be ascertained whether kapok of such a character could 
be obtained in commercial quantities in the Gold Coast. 


Khus Khus (Vetiver) Roots. 


As a result of interest taken in samples of Gold Coast Vetiver roots 
at the International Exhibition of Rubber and other Tropical products 
held in London in 1921, the question of the possible cultivation of the 
plant was considered in the Gold Coast, and the Imperial Institute was 
approached for information as to the demand for the roots in the United 
Kingdom. A quantity of the roots from the Gold Coast had been trans- 
ferred to the Imperial Institute from the Exhibition, and these were 
accordingly examined in order to determine their quality in comparison 
with that of vetiver roots from other sources. The roots were of good 
quality and gave a satisfactory yield of oil, but as the distillation of 
vetiver oil is a difficult operation the production of oil in the even Gold 
Coast could not be recommended at present. It is doubtful whether 
the roots would find a satisfactory market in Europe, and the high 
cost of freight would in any case be a serious obstacle. It therefore 
does not seem worth while to extend the cultivation of vetiver in the 
Gold Coast at the present time, 


Foodstuffs. 


.A quantity Dawa-dawa pods (Parkia sp.) were forwarded at the 
suggestion of the Imperial Institute in order that their composition might 
be determined. The pods consisted of pod-cases, powdery material and 
seeds, and an examination of the two latter materials indicated that 
though different in character they were both of satisfactory composition 
as foodstuffs. The seeds contained nearly 17 per cent of fat, but although 
this figure is large when regarded as a constituent of a foodstuff, it is 
probably not high enough to render the seeds of commercial value as a 
source of fat. 


A sample of dried cassava was forwarded in order to ascertain 
whether a market could be found in the United Kingdom for a quantity 
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of 100 tons of similar quality, which was stated to be available for ship- 
ment. The Imperial Institute obtained an offer of about £8 per ton 
for the material for the preparation of tapioca flour. This offer, however, 
could not be accepted as the product was realising a higher price locally. 


Nkosoe nuts and kernels were forwarded with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether a market could be found for them inthe United Kingdom 
for dessert purposes. The nuts were identified at Kew as apparently 
those of a species of Omphalocarpum, probably O. anocentrum, Pierre 
The kernels cannot be considered promising for dessert purposes, as 
their taste is not so attractive as that of the dessert nuts usually sold in 
the United Kingdom, and they contain a substance giving alkaloidal 
reactions which might be prejudicial to their use. Importers who were 
consulted by the Imperial Institute stated that a small consignment of 
Nkosoe nuts was forwarded to the United Kingdom some years ago, 
but was found to be of no commercial interest. 


The possibility of utilising Nkosoe nuts as a source of oil was also 
investigated, but it was found that the kernels only contained 10 to 11 
per cent of oil, a quantity insufficient to render the nuts of commercial 
interest as an oilseed. 


Minerals. 

Specimens of supposed oil-bearing minerals and of sand and garnet 
gneiss were investigated. 

Information was furnished to an enquirer regarding the manganese 
deposits of the Gold Coast, together with a statement of the production 


and estimated value of the manganese ores exported from the Gold 
Coast up to the end of 1920. 


‘Dried ’’ Bananas. 
Information was furnished to a planter in the Gold Coast as to the 


demand for “ dried” bananas; also as to the methods of preparation 
of such bananas in Jamaica. 


Timbers, Oilseeds, etc. 


A company interested in produce and agricultural estates in the 
Gold Coast were informed as to the identify of samples of certain West 
African timbers. They were also furnished with specimens of oilseeds 
and other agricultural produce from the Gold Coast. 


Oilcakes as fuel. 

Information was furnished to the Government with regard to the 
value of certain oilcakes as fuel for tractors and railway engines. 
Miscellaneous. 


The following are the subjects of other enquiries relating to the 
Gold Coast dealt with in the period under review :— 

Analysis of cocoa; cultivation of fibres; occurrence of poisonous 
plants in the Gold Coast ; kola nuts; occurrence of petroleum ; mining 
in the Gold Coast ; analysis of limestone ; import duties! 
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Publications. 

The following articles relating to the Gold Coast or to subjects 
of special interest to that Colony were published in the “ Bulletin of 
the Imperial Institute’ for 1922 :— 

Distillation products of West African Woods. 

Regulations regarding Cotton Pests and Diseases in British 
Colonies. 

Efwatakala Grass as a Fodder. 

Recent Agricultural Developments in the Gold Coast. 

The Composition of Dawa-Dawa Pods. 

A New Oilseed from the Gold Coast. 

Utilisation of Palm Oil as a Motor Fuel in the Gold Coast. 

The Utilisation of Lime Seeds. 


Gold Coast Court. 


During the year the large collection of vegetable products received 
from the International Exhibition of Rubber and Other Tropical 
Products, held in London in June, 1921, was classified and selected 
specimens were placed on exhibition. Prominence has been given to 
cocoa, oil-palm products, foodstuffs and oilseeds, by displaying these 
in show-cases in the centre of the Court. 


A special fitting was made for the large dug-out surf boat, and this 
is now on exhibition, as is also the illuminated model illustrating cocoa- 
loading at Accra. A special photograph screen was constructed, and 
on this were hung a%election of the enlarged photographs received from 
the Rubber Exhibition illustrating native scenes. 


Specimens of Gold Coast products were supplied to enquirers and 
to schools. 
The statistical diagrams were brought up-to-date. 


The Ashanti stool, calabash bowls and necklaces presented toH.R.H. 
Princess Mary by the Queen Mothers of Ashanti and the People of the 
Gold Coast were lent for exhibition in the Court. 


W. H. GILLILAND, 
Assistant Colonial Secretary. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL. 
No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1175 Barbados .. o. oa me ee ar aA 1922-1923 
1176 Basutoland aa oe fs ae ‘is oe ae oe 
1177 St. Vincent ie oe as os < 1922 
1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate |. a ms ats «+ 1922-1923 
1179 Mauritius .. . on os os os . 1922 
1180 Swaziland . oe 


1181 British Honduras 
1182 Uganda .. . A . 
1183 Federated Malay ‘States oa o 
1184 Unfederated Malay States 

1185 State of Brunei .. 

1186 Straits Settlements 

1187 Falkland Islands 

1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate. ae ae o ” 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. ar 3% +. 1922-1923 
1190 Jamaica .. ee Se ae oe ee Ns ee 1922 
1191 Seychelles 














1192 Bahamas .. 1922-1923 
1193 Somaliland > ae ee . 1922 
1194 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast aA a «+ 1922-1923 
1195 Leeward Islands . oe a ie i. 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands os oe oe o oe 1922 
1197 Nigeria... on . ee ie 1923 
1198 Weihaiwei . ” 

1199 Gilbert and Ellice Islands E 1922-1923 

1200 Ashanti i 

1201 Gambia aie ors oy ae a af ae ay 

1202, Bahamas .. af os oe ars oa a +. 1923-1924 

1203. Hongkong... ct oe a . - ae 1922 

1204 Nyasaland ae iste ae aie a on oe 1923 

1205 Cayman Islands .. a oe - o * a 1922 

1206 Cyprus oe oe oe . oe oo o 1923 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. Colony, etc. Subject. 

83 Southern Nigeria ax, ony .. Mineral Survey, 1910. 

a) West Indies .. .. on .. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

85 Southern Nigeria aS vs «+ Mineral Survey, 1911. 

86 Southern Nigeria on ets .+ Mineral Survey, 1912. 

87 Ceylon .. os . +» Mineral Survey. 

88 Imperial Institute |. bie ++ Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 

89 Southern Nigeria . o +. Mineral Survey, 1913 

90 St. Vincent... ie .. Roads and Land Settlement. 

91 East Africa Protectorate oe .. Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

92  Colonies—General .. or .. Fishes of the Colonies. 

93 Pitcairn Island oe +e .. Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific. 
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TRINIDAD ayn TOBAGO. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


1, The Island of Trinidad is the most southerly of the West 
Indian Islands and is geographically and biologically a part of 
the South American Continent, from which it is separated by 
the Gulf of Paria, into which fall the northern mouths of the 
Orinoco. It is situated between 10° 3’ and 10° 50’ North latitude, 
and 60° 55’ and 61° 56’ West longitude from (freenwich. Its 
average length is about 69 miles, and breadth about 54 miles, 
and its total area is 1,862 square miles. The Island is traversed 
by three parallel ranges of hills running approximately east and 
west. The first, rising to over 3,000 feet, borders the northern 
coast: the second, rising only in one spot to 1,000 feet, runs 
diagonally across the centre of the Island ; and the third, seldom 
rising above a few hundred feet, occupies a broad belt near the 
Southern coast. 


2. The Island of Tobago lies between 11° 8’ and 11°21’ 
North latitude and 60° 30’ and 60° 50’ West longitude, distance 
about 26 miles North-East of Trinidad. It is 26 miles long 
and 74 miles at its greatest breadth, and has an area of 
114 square miles. 


HISTORY. 


3. Trinidad was first discovered by Columbus on the 
3ist July, 1498, and taken possession of by him for the Crown of 
Spain. It was visited by Sir Robert Dudlcy and by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1595, and was included in the Earl of Montgomery’s 
grant in 1628. In 1640 it was raided by the Dutch, and in 1677 

‘and 1690 by the French. In 1783 a Royal Proclamation was 
issued by the Court of Madrid by which extraordinary 
advantages were offered to foreigners of all nations to settle in 
Trinidad, the sole condition imposed being that they should 

rofess the Roman Catholic religion. The result of the 
Prsclatcen was a large influx of population, which was 
augmented by many Freuch families, who were driven from 
St. Domingo and elsewhere by the French Revolution, aud to this 
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is due the preponderance of the French element in a Colony which 
never belonged to France. In 1797, Great Britain being then at 
war with Spain, a British expedition sailed from Martinique for 
the reduction of Trinidad which resulted in the surrender of the 
Island to His Majesty’s forces, and on the 18th February, 1797, 
the articles of capitulation were signed by Sir R. Abercromby, 
Admiral Harvey, and Chacon, the Spanish Governor. In 1802 
it was finally ceded to the Crown of Great Britain by the Treaty 
of Amiens. 


4. Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which 
time it was occupied by Caribs. The British Flag was first 
planted on the Island in 1580, and the sovereignty was claimed 
by James I. in 1608. In 1628 a grant of the Island was made 
by Charles I. to the Earl of Pembroke. It remained unoccupied 
until 1632, when 300 Zealanders were sent out by a company 
of Dutch merchants, who styled it New Walcheren. After a 
residence of about two years these settlers were all destroyed 
or expelled by the Caribs and Spaniards from ‘Trinidad. In 
1641 James Duke of Courland obtained a grant of the Island 
from Charles I., and in 1642 two vessels arrived with a number 
of Courlanders, who settled on the North side of the Island. 
These were followed by a second Dutch Colony in 1654, who 
established themselves on the Southern coast. In 1658 the 
Courlanders were overpowered by the Dutch, who remained in 
possession of the whole Island until 1662, when the Dutch 
Company resigned their right to it. In this year Cornelius 
Lampsis procured letters patent from Louis the Fourteenth creating 
him Baron of Tobago, and proprietor of the Island under the 
Crown of France. In 1664 the grant of the Island to the Duke 
of Courland was renewed by Charles I]. The Dutch refused to 
recognise the Duke’s title, but in 1667 they were compelled to 
evacuate it by the French Admiral Estras, who defeated the 
Dutch Admiral Binks in Scarborough Bay, whereupon Louis 
the Fourteenth restored it to the Duke of Courland, who 
made over his title to a company of London Merchants in 1681. 
In 1684, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the Island was declared 
neutral, the subjects of all European Powers being at liberty to 
form settlements but not to place garrisons on it. By the Treaty 
of Paris in 1763, Tobago was ceded by France to England 
in perpetuity. In 1781, it was captured by the French under 
the Duke of Bouillé, and in 1783 it was surrendered by treaty 
to the French Crown. In April, 1793, it was captured by a 
British force under Admiral Lefrey and General Cuyler, and was 
once more restored to the French by the ‘'reaty of Peace in 1802, 
and again reconquered in 1803 by Commander Hood and 
General Greenfield. In 1814 it was finally ceded in perpetuity 
to the British Crown. 
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5. By Order in Council under Act 50 and 51 Vict: Tobago 
became part of the Colony of Trinidad as from ‘Ist January, 
1889. By a further Order in Council of 20th October, 1898, 
Tobago became a Ward of the United Colony of Trinidad and 
Tobago as from the Ist January, 1899. 


CLIMATE. 


6. The climate of Trinidad is tropical and may be divided into 
two seasons, a dry season from January to the middle of 
May, with an average rainfall of 2 to 3 inches per month, and a 
wet season from June to December, with an average of 8 inches 
per month. The covlest months of the year are December tu April. 
The average temperature during the day is 84 and during the 
night 74. The average rainfall in 1923, frum records taken at 119 
stations, was 70°24 inches. The climate is healthy and by no 
means hurtful to Europeans, provided reasonable precautions are 
taken. Hurricanes are unknown. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


7. His Excellency the Governor left for England on the 
12th June and returned on the 21st October. 


8. Sittings of the Franchise Commission were held on the 
5th, 12th, 19th January and 2nd February and preparations for 
the change in the constitution were well advanced by the end 
of the year. 


9. Work on the Caroni Reclamation Scheme, which was 

, suspended after the bankruptcy of the contractor, was resumed 

by the Government on the 19th February. The drainage of 
Section No. 4 was completed. 


10. The establishment of an Agricultural Bank by the 
Government was approved by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, with a capital of £250,000 including a reserve 
of £25,000. 


11. Good progress was made with the Topographical Survey 
of the Colony which is expected to be completed early in 1925. 
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VITAL STATISTICS AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


12. The estimated population of the two islands Trinidad 
and Tobago, at 3lst December, 1923, was 378.184. The white 
population is chiefly composed of English, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. The large majority of the inhabitants are natives 
of the West Indies of African descent, the balance being made 
up of East Indians, estimated at 122,362 and a small number 
of Chinese. 


13, The Birth-rate was 34°70 per 1,000 and the Death-rate 
20°89 per 1,000. 


14, The number of deaths of children under 1 year was 1,695 
and the infantile mortality rate was 129-78 per 1,000 Births. 


15. The Death-rates from the principal diseases were as 
follows :— 


Diarrhea and Enteritis .» 139 per 1,000. 
Malaria se ... 2:06 do. 
Tuberculosis ae .. 1:30 do. 
Dysentery ie .. 052 do. 
Enteric Fever eS .. 0:38 do. 
Ankylostomiasis ee .- 067 ~~ do. 


16. Measures for the reduction of Infantile Mortality have 
been maintained. The Mothers’ and Infants’ Clinic in Port-of-Spain 
continues to be well attended, and branches of the Child Welfare 
League are established in six country districts. 


17. The year was a very healthy one, the Birth-rate being 
high and the Death-rate and Infantile Mortality rate reaching a 
low record for the Colony. 


18. Venereal Clinics on modern lines continue to be well 
attended at the Out-patients’ Departments of the Colonial 
Hospitals, Port-of-Spain and San Fernando. 


19. On the recommendation of the Central Board of Health, 
drainage schemes for the control of malaria are being continued in 
the country districts. Minor Measures of a similar nature were 
maintained in all country districts during the year. 


20. The intensive treatment of Hook-worm disease was 
continued by the Rockefeller International Board of Health. The 
Central Board of Health co-operated by enforcing the establish- 
ment of latrines in advance of the treatment in the areas about 
to be operated in. 
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, HOSPITALS. 

21. The following hospital accommodation is provided :— 
Colonial Hospital, Port-of-Spain .. 340 beds 
The San Fernando Hospital _... «123 do. 


The Government District Hospitals in Tobago 
and at Arima, St. Joseph, Tacarigua, 
Couva, Princes Town and Cedros ... 248 do. 
There are also small temporary hospitals at Sangre Grande. 
Mayaro and T'oco. 


FINANCE. 


REVENUE. 


22. The Revenue of the Colony for the year 1923 amounted 
tw £1,633,552, less than the Estimate by £155,916 and less than 
the Revenue for the preceding financial year by £28,055. The 
following comparative table shews the several heads of Revenue 
and how the decrease was made up :— 














¢ 
Heads of Revenue. 1922. 1923. 3 
—. Ji 4 
£ | £5) 2 
1. Customs ... Ee end 580,250) a 
2. Port, Harbour and Wharf Dues 13,055) 13,793) 738) 
3. Licences, Excise, &c. .. 482,032) 509,055! 27,023) 


























4. Tax on Incomes ; | 196,735 128,441 
5. Fees of Court and Office | 138,462} 150,036 11,574| 
6. Post Office ... im | 21,196) 37,156) 15,960! 
7. Government Railway ... a 204,667} 186,063) . | 18,604 
8. Rent of Government Property... 2,030] 1,687} a) 343 
9. Interest... é | 16,383) 12,199]. 4,184 
10. Miscellaneous Receipts 4.132) 1,912, 
11. Land Sales, Royalties | 59,093] 0,676 1,583} 
12, Produce Tax a 4 11 241 230 
13. Coastal Steamer “‘ Belize ” : : | 9,970| 9,970) 
1,681,601| 1,633,552, 125,517| 151 





Net decrease 





23. No export tax on produce was levied during the 
year for General Revenue purposes owing to the low prices 
which obtained. 
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24. The tax on incomes in excess of £500 per annum 
imposed for revenue purposes realised £68,294. The rates 
levied were :— 

(a) Sixpence on euery £1 of income 

exceeding . £500 and up to £1,00; 


(b) One shilling on every additional £1 beyond 
£1,000 from # £1,001 up to £2,000: 


(c) Two shillings on every additional £1 beyond 
£2,000 from aon £2,001 up to £5,000; 


(d) Four shillings on every additional £1 beyond 
£5,000 from. £5,001 up to £8,000; 


(+) Five shillings on every ~ additional él 
beyond £8,000 from £8,001 up to £12,000; 


(f) Six shillings and eight pence’ on every 
additional £1 beyond £12,000 from + £12,001 upwards 


(g) Two shillings and sixpence on every £1 
(Company Rate) os .. £) upwards. 


EXPENDITURE. 


25. The total expenditure for the year amounted to 
£1,625,441 being £72,693 less than the Estimates, and 
£313,773 less than the expenditure for the previous year, aud 
was £8,111 less than the revenue for the same period. 


26. The expenditure included £35,275 on account of 
extraordinary expenditure, of which £14,258 was expended on 
Extraordinary Public Works, £18,914 on Roads and Bridges, 
£1,945 on the Trinidad Contingents of the British West Indies 
Regiment and £158 on Trinidad Returned Soldiers. 


27. The Revenue and Expenditure for the last five years 
were as under :— 











EXPENDITURE. 
— ee Recurrent. ine: Total. 
£ £ £ 2 
1919 2 wl 1,342,884 1,200,240 109,167 1,309,407 
1920 w{ 1,917,743 1,666,113 86,484 1,652,597 
1921 és {1,867,944 1,889,053 185,874 2,074,927 
1922 es «| 1,661,607 1,846,771 92,444 1,939,215 
1923 . AS 1,633,552 1,590,166 35,275 1,625,441 
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RBALANces. 


28. The Balance Sheet of the Colony on the 3lst December, 
1922, showed a deficit of £12,704 and at 31st December, 1923, 
a deficit of £4,593. 


Pusiic DEBT. 


29. The Public Debt at 31st December, 1922, amounted to 
£3,432,425. £6,787 was redeemed during the year, leaving a 
total indebtedness at 31st December, 1923, of £3,425,638. 
Against this liability there was an accumulated Sinking Fund 
of £548,996. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


30. British Currency and United States gold are legal tender. 
Accounts are kept in sterling by the Government and in dollars 
by the public, and the coin in circulation is almost exclusively 
British silver and bronze, there being no limit to silver as 
legal tender. 


31. In 1903 an Ordinance providing for the issue of 
Government Currency Notes was brought into force. Under 
this Ordinance notes of the denominations of $1, $2 and 
$1,000 have been issued, the total value in circulation at 
31st December, 1923, amounting to £147,290. 


32. Government Savings Banks are established in 25 districts 
with a head office in Port-of-Spain. The total number of 
depusitors at 31st December, 1923, was 29,415 with deposits 
amounting to £382,281. The savings banks are largely made 
use of by the East Indians, of whom at the 31st December, there 
were 10,451 depositors with £133,848 to their credit. 


33. The Private Banks are the Colonial Bank, paid up capital 
£900,000 with a note circulation in the Colony estimated at 
£250,000 ; the Royal Bank of Canada, paid up capital £4,250,000 
with an authorized note circulation in the Colony of £312,500; 
Messrs. Gordon, Grant & Company, Limited, paid up capital of 
£500,000 ; and the Canadian Bank of Commerce, paid up capital 
£3,125,000 with an authorized note circulation of $750,000. 
In addition to engaging in banking business of every character, 
the Colonial Bank, the Royal Bank of Canada and the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce have savings bank branches and pay 
the same rate of interest as is paid by the Government Saviags 
Bank, viz : 3 per cent. 
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TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES 
Imports. 

34. The c. i. f. value of the total imports amounted to 
£4,319,421 of which goods valued at £4,283,930 were cleared 
for home consumption. In addition, goods valued at £518,407 
were entered for transhipment giving a total import trade of 
£4,837,828, a decrease as compared with 1922 of £379,579. 

35. The nature and value of the imports (excluding 
transhipments) for the last five years were as under :— 








1919. | 1920. 1921. | 1922, 1 











eS ee es 
Class 1—Food, Drink and | 
Tobacco ... ...| 2,466,174! 2,980,839; 2,748,580) 1,998,878] 1,830,303 
Class 2—Raw materials and | | 
articles mainly unmanu- | 
factured oe ae 462,744) 833,226 = 504,219) -S34,314) 452, 567 
Class 3—Articles wholly or on ! 
mainly manufactured...) 2,085,554) 4,622,614; 3,570,813) 2,223,330| 1,991,870 
Class 4—Miscellaneous and ! 
unclassified articles 70, 058) 49,837, 19,279) 19,359) 9,978 
| 
Class 5—Bullion and Specie... 95,401, 3,716 60,803 28,999) 34,708 
Total oa 5,179,931) 8,490,232: 6,903,694) 4,604,880} 4,319,421 














36. Of the imports entered for home consumption, goods to 
the value of £640,614 were admitted free of duty. The 
Customs duty collected on the remainder amounted to £525,649. 


37. The tollowing table gives the direction of the import 
trade for the last five years, and shows the effect which the war 
has had in deflecting the trade with the United Kingdom to other 
markets is on the wane. The share of the United Kingdom 
which in 1914 was 346 per cent. and had dropped in 1919 to 
16-7 per cent. shows an upward tendency, being 30-38 per cent. 
for the year 1923 while the share of the United States which 
in 1914 was 29:5 per cent. and rose to 41°39 in 1920 shewed a 
decrease over the 1922 figures falling to 25:21 per cent. 


1922. 























[ 1919. 1920. 1921. | 1923. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
U. Kingdom ... $64,233 167% 2.182,025 26 96% 1,126,585 25'37% 1,967, 02290-275 1,271,012 30-25% 
Canada —__..,1,051,626 20°5 [1,252,009 15°26 , 1,135,087 16°97 ,| 56,57827°17 ,,| 866,033 80°49 ., 
Se iiaceasione 427,859 83,,| 362,760 4°42 ai 273,704 4°02 ,,| 345,613 7°65 ,,| 365,427 8°64,, 
United States [2,024,516 39°7 ,,|3,397,803 41°39 , 12,457,593 96°17 ,|1,248,820 27-64 1,066,855 25°87 ,, 
Venezuela 601,527 13'3 J 677421 @-25,,| 937,19813'77,,] 280,567 6°47 ,,| 360,45 6°62 ,, 
France 21,802 -4,| 71,729 -87,,] 55,758 -82,,| 48,859 7-08,,| 63,671 1°50 ,, 
Germany as : 48,224 1:07 ,,| 38,937 92, 
0. Countries...| 98,078 77 | 264,970 3'28,,| 190,985 2-94, 213,978 473 ,,] 196,217 4:34 
fparssan 3,208,807 ,6,803,240 |sai8er0 4,231,397 
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The figures in respect of 1923 do not include parcel post which 
amounted to £88,024, of which it is estimated that 70 per cent. 
was from the United Kingdom, 20 per cent. from the United 
States, 5 per cent. from Canada and 5 per cent. from Other 
Countries. 


Exports. 


38. The f. 0. b. value of the exports for the year amounted 
to £4,785,594, of which £4,298,378 represented the value of 
local products and manufactures, and £487,216 of re-exports. 
‘The value of goods transhipped amounted to £518,407 giving a 
total export trade of £5,304,001. As compared with 1922 there 
was an increase of £591,760 in the value of the exports of local 
products. 


30, The value of the exports for the last five years is given 
below, the products of the Colony being shown separately from 
te-exports and transit goods :— 














1919. 1920. | 1921. 1922. | 1928. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Local Produce —...|__ 5,064,427 7,435,361 | 4,093,395 | 3,706,618 | 4,298,378 
Re-exports «| 1,229,059 973,250 : 590,593 522,785 487,216 
— pa en ———s 
Total «| 6,293,486 | 8,408,611 4,683,988 | 4,229,403 | 4,785,504 
Transit Goods... 963,108 | 1,007,934 509,988 612,527 518,407 











Total --| 7,256,594 | 9,416,545 | 5,193,976 | 4,841,930 | 5,304,001 





40. Dividing the exports (exclusive of transhipments) into 
classes, their nature and value were as under :— 





1919, 1920. 1921, 1922, 1923, 


£ £ £ £ £ 
4,586,059) 6,987,758 | 3,317,216 | 2,715,734 | 2,720,037 





Class I—Food, Drink and 
Tobacco... 


Class —Raw Materials and 
Articles mainly Un- 
manufactured ..{ 1,152,742) 1,300,457 | 1,144,258 | 1,308,919 | 1,956,173 


Class 111—Articles wholly or | 
mainly Manufactured.. 448,029° 85,077 


Class TV—Miscellaneous and! 
Unclassified oe 


101,289 | 109,060 79,896 


205: 2,916 1,541 3,492 2,591 
i 


Class V—Bullion and Specie...| 106,451] 32,403 | 119,684 92,198 26,897 


Total. ...| 6,293,486} 8,408,611 | 4,683,988 | 4,229,403 | 4,785,594 
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41. The quantity and value of the principal products 
exported during the year were :— 


Asphalt (including Manjak) 


Bitters 
Cocoon kw 
Coconuts ... 
Copra 
Molasses . 

Rum . 
Sugar - 


Petroleum, Crude and Fuel 


Petrol Spirit 


Refined Kerosene 


168,260 
46,361 
74,096,341 
12,318,155 
13,169,475 
128,435 
23,733 
35,523 
73,332,109 
10,571,963 
1,297,250 


tons ... £ 
ib .. 1 
nuts .., 

Ib. 

gals. ... 


gals. ... 
tons .. 1 


gals. 
gals. 
gals. .. 


377,814 
46,361 
119,499 
47,539 
147,528 
2,913 
5,132 
113,319 
832,256 
356,263 
49,941 


42. The following table gives the direction of the export 


trade for the last five years :—- 











1919, 1920. 1921. 1922. 1982. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
U. Kingdom ...|2,444,447 38°8%|3,695,041 43°94% 1,899,004 40°54%| 1,643,008 38°66.) 2,900,525 45-98% 
Canada -| 165,346 26,,| 194,780 2:32,,| 385,584 8°23 ,,| 465,190 11°00 ,,| 315,177 6°59,, 
O. B. Posses- 816,157 5°0,,| 301,072 4°66,,| 223,142 4:76 ,,| 248,066 5°S7,,, 281,771 5°89,, 
United States. 1,777,632 28°3 ,,|2,148,570 26°55 ,,|1,336,144 26°53,,,/1,058,718 25°03, | 1,086,084 27-69,, 
Venezuela 166,903 26,,] 86,603 1'03,,) 58,304 1'24,,| 71,9661°68,,) 45,279 °95,, 
France .| 985,891 15°7,,{ 972,413 11°56 ,,| 140,897 3°01 ,,| 272,719 6°45 ,,| 340,786 7"22,, 
Germany a ste ‘tbe ‘72,637 1°72,,{ 91,118 1°90, 
O. Countries ...) 437,120 7:0,,| 556,757 6°62,,| 473,149 10°10,,] 249,409 5°90 ,,| 277,620 5:80,, 

Ships’ Stores 

and Bunker: 363,375 432 ,,] 167,674 3°59,,] 147,300 3°49,,} 147,984 3:08,, 

Total —_...|6,293,486 {8,408,611 4,683,983. 4,229,403 4,785,594 




















43. The United Kingdom holds first place as the Colony’s 
largest purchaser with 45:98 per cent. of the total exports, the 
United States second place with 22:69 per cent. and France third 


with 7:12 per cent. 


The exports to the United Kingdom fell 
from 40.54 per cent. in 1921, to 38°86 per cent. in 1922, but 
rose to 45.98 in 1923, while those to the United States fell from 
28:53 per cent. in 1921 to 25-03 per cent. in 1922 and to 22°69 in 
1923. The principal decreases are those of Canada and the 
United States, 
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TotaL TRADE. 














44. The total aggregate trade for the last five years, has 








been :— 
Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
1919 6,217,284 7,256,594 18,478,828 
1920 9,498,166 9,416,545 18,914,711 
1921 7,418,682 5,193,976 12,607,658 
1922 5,217,407 4,841,980 10,059,887 
1923 4,887,828 5,804,001 10,141,829 
SHIPPING. 


45. The number of vessels entered and cleared during the 


year at the several ports of entry was 4,476 with a tonnage of 
3,899,582 an increase of 218 vessels and an increase of 511,769 


tons as compared with 1922. 


There were 2,254 arrivals of 


1,963,917 tons and 2,222 departures of 1,935,665 tons, of which 
65°18 per cent. was British, as summarised below :— 


Number. 


British Steamers entered 414 1 
British Steamers cleared 410 1 
British Sailing Vessels 


Do. 


entered 621 
cleared 603 


Total British ou 


Foreign Steamers entered 410 
Foreign Steamers cleared 405 
Foreign Sailing Vessels 


Do. 


entered 809 
cleared 804 


Total Foreign 


Total number and tons 


Tons. 


215,128 
202,790 


23,391 
22,281 





676,008 
666,691 


48,690 
43,903 





Number. Tons. 


2,048 2,464,290 


2,428 1,435,292 
4,476 3,899,582 
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AGRICULTURE. 


46. The staple agricultural products of the Colony are 
Cacao, Sugar (with its by-products molasses and rum) and 
Coconuts. 


The Cacao market has continued low throughout the year 
and this combined with a yield below the average owing to 
unsuitable weather has caused anxiety, The market for sugar 
and coconuts has shewn a tendency to improve and the position 
of these industries may be regarded as satisfactory. 


47. Cacao.— There was a recovery of production as compared 
with the very low yield of 1922, the exports being 67,692,267 lbs. 
valued at £1,286,494 as compared with 50,645,635 lbs. valued at 
£1,196,166 in 1922. There were no unusual disease or pests, 
but irregular weather conditions were responsible for considerable 
loss of crop. 


48. Sugar.— The sugar crop was 41,619 tons, which shows 
a heavy reduction on the 1922 figure of 59,948 tons. This is 
accounted for by the reduction of planting and cultivation 
brought about by the low prices of 1922, the effect being 
especially marked on the cane farmers, who produced only half 
the tonnage provided the previous year. The exports for 1923 
were Sugar 35,523 tons valued at £1,113,109; Molasses 
128,435 gallons valued at £2,913; Rum 23,733 gallons valued 
at £5,132. There were no notable losses from plant disease. 
Under the direction of the inspection service of the Department of 
Agriculture the mosaic disease of sugar cane was kept strictly 
suppressed, although it is not yet eradicated. The principal 
insect pest, #.e., the froghopper, was not much in evidence. 


49. Coconuts.—The Coconut industry of the Colony continues 
to increase and there are still large areas which have not yet 
come into full bearing. There were the usual troubles with 
pests and diseases, but these were not severe enough to have any 
marked influence on output, 


50. Rubber.—While there is only one estate with any 
extensive cultivation of Hevea, the condition of the trees on this 
and smaller areas continues to demonstrate the suitability of soil 
and climate for rubber production. Tapping was resumed with 
the improvement in prices and 60,699 lbs. of rubber valued at 
£3,828 was exported. 


51. Limes. The lime industry remained in a state of 
complete suspension during the year, but efforts are now being 
made to organize a co-operative factory which will deal with the 
quantities of fruit now being wasted. 
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52. Fruit.—A marked extension is taking place in the area, 
planted in citrus and other fruits and considerable interest is 
shown in the prospects of an export trade. During the period 
necessary for the development of the trees, the Government Fruit 
Shop in Port-of-Spain is proving extremely useful in disposing 
locally of the aa quantities yet available. 


53. Food Supply.—-The Ground Provisions Depdt, opened in 
1917, has continued to be of service to both producers and 
consumers, and its financial position remains satisfactory. The 
receipts were £7,732 as compared with £8,624 in 1922. A 
branch Depot opened at Princes Town has su far attracted very 
little business. The buying Depdt in Tobago has remained 
actively at work and materially assists the small holders of that 
Island to market their produce in Port-of-Spain. 


54. Agricultural Credit Societies —The number of societies 
in operation remained at twenty-one in Trinidad and ten in 
Tobago. They are passing through a difficult phase owing to 
the low prices of the staple crops, but it is hoped they will 
emerge without any very serious losses. 


55. Tobago.—The agricultural exports of Tobago showed a 
slight increase in value being £76,895 as against £75,507 in 
1922. The decrease on previous years is due less tu the reduction 
in quantity than to the fall in prices. 


56. General .—Continued depression in the cacao industry 
made it necessary to continue the operations of the Agricultural 
Relief Committee, which makes advances for the purpose of 
maintaining the cultivation of estates and receives in return the 
crops produced. The scheme for an Agricultural Bank, which is 
designed to replace this body, has made considerable progress 
and there is every hope that the bank will soon be established. 
The Mortgages Extension Ordinance which protects the owners 
of mortgaged properties from foreclosure under certain 
circumstances was continued through the year. 


FORESTS. 


57, The area of forest land in the Colony is 1,118 square 
miles of Crown Land (exclusive of sume small areas of private 
land still under forest), of which 904 square miles, or 81°75 
percent. is under commercial timber. The area sct aside as 
Forest Reserves is 337-94 square miles or nearly 17 per cent. of 
the total area of the Colony. In locating the Forest Reserves 
mainly the indirect utility of Forests was considered. This 
indirect utility consists of the influence of forest growth on 
climatic conditions, in maintaining the humidity of the air, in 
protecting the water supply and preventing erosion. In addition 
the Reserves provide breeding places for the bird and insect friends 
of Agriculture. For the most part the Reserves are situated in 
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hilly and mountainous land, around the sourees of streams. 
Some are designed as wind breaks and others are situated on 
poor land unfit for agricultural cultivation. The economic 
importance of the Forests in regard to the timber supply of the 
islands is gradually being realised. Eventually it is hoped to 
make Trinidad and Tobago independent of imported wood and to 
leave an exportable surplus. 


58. Within the Forest Reserves there are now 1,248 acres of 
plantations containing nearly 350,000 planted trees. Of these 
93 per cent. are indigenous species including 153,000 Cedar 
(Cedrela mexicana, Roem.), 81,000 Poui ( Tecoma serratifolia, Don), 
64,000 Cypre (Corda gerascanthus, Jacq.), 9,000 Balsam 
(Copatfera officinalis, Jacq.) and 5,000 of other species, while the 
remaining 1] per cent. are exotic species including 27,000 Teak 
(Tectona grandis, L.). The Teak was first introduced from Burma 
in 1913, some of the trees now being nearly 70 feet high and 
over 3 feet in girth ; the older trees are producing fertile seed in 
sufficient quantities for supplying the new plantations annually 
made as well as limited demands from places outside the Colony. 
Owing to the financial depression of the Colony, no new 
plantations, were formed in 1923. 


59. In addition to the plantations, Improvement Fellings 
have been made over 7,090 acres for the purpose of increasing the 
stock of seedlings of the more valuable indigenous species. ‘The 
results of this operation so far attained are very promising. This 
work was suspended during 1923. 


60. The cut of timber of all kinds from Crown Lands during 
1923 is estimated at 1,901,830 cubic feet, of which about 
1,000,000 cubic feet is estimated to consist of the softer woods 
largely used for firewood and corduroy. These figures do not 
include wood cut from private lands, the quantities of which, 
though comparatively small, cannot be calculated. About 
half of the total cut of timber was utilised by the Petroleum 
industry ; none was exported. One wood cutting concession, 
covering 6,000 acres is held by a sawmill concern that turns 
out lumber for local use. Seven concessions, covering about 
19,000 acres, are held by petroleum companies and are operated 
for the benefit of that industry. About 7,000 licences, mostly 
of less than 10 trees each and covering areas distributed 
throughout the Colony, were granted during the year. 


61. The Forest Revenue for 1923 amounted to £9,458 and 
Expenditure to £7,183 leaving a surplus of income over 
expenditure of £2,275. In addition, timber to the value of 
£297 was supplied to the Public Works Department. The 
total surplus tor the past 14 years now amounts to £44,795. 
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62. The chief mineral industries of the Colony are 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Manjak. 


63. Coal, Iron, Graphite and Gypsum are known to occur in 
small quantities and traces of Gold have been found in the 
Northern Range, but none of these minerals have up to the 
present proved to be of economic importance. 

64. In the year 1856 a company operating at La Brea in the 
vicinity of the celebrated Pitch Lake, refined Local Asphalt for 
lamp and lubricating oils. In 1867 the first well was drilled 
for oil at Aripero and from that year to 1908 attempts followed 
with varying success. In 1908 the New Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Company drilled one of the first big wells, and in the year 
1910 this Company exported the first steamship cargo of oil from 
the Island. The total production of petroleum in 1908 was 
approximately 6,000 gallons, in 1912, 15,300,000 gallons and 
in 1923, 106,780,531 gallons. 


65. Practically ali the Petroleum produced in Trinidad has 
been obtained from strata of Tertiary age. The Island is 
separated into two geological provinces by an East to West fault 

assing near Matura in the Kast to Port-of-Spain in the West. 

his fault divides the Metamorphic area of the Northern Range 
from the covering of Tertiary sediments to the South. The chief 
features of the Tertiary structure are: A synclinal basin between 
the Central and Northern Mountain Ranges: an anticlinal uplift 
along the South side of the Central range striking in an 
E.N.E.-W.S.W. direction from Pointe-i-Pierre to the Nariva 
Swamp; and an undulating basin area between San Fernando, 
Mayaro Point, Guayaguayare Bay and Icacos Point with an East- 
West strike containing several zones of anticlinal and synclinal 
folding. These numerous local folds are important in the 
concentration of Petroleum and it is upon this latter area that 
the majority of the producing fields are situated. The average 
Specific Gravity of the Crude oil from the different fields varies 
from 0°9553 to 0°8015. 


66. Two shallow wells were drilled in Tobago in the year 
1911 without success. 


67. At the end of 1923 there were seventeen Companies 
actively engaged in the exploitation of oilin the Colony. These 
Companies, having a total share capital of more than £14,000,000, 
held nearly 250,000 acres of Crown lands under Licenses and 
Leases, of which approximately 170,000 acres were held under 
Mining Lease. 
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68. The principal oil producing Companies are the Trinidad 
Leaseholds, Limited from Crown and private lands at Fyzabad, 
Barrackpore, &c.; the United British Oilfields of Trinidad, 
Limited, from Crown and private lands at Point Fortin, Parry 
Lands, &c.; the Trinidad Lake Petroleum Company, Limited, 
from their own lands at Brighton; the Petroleum Development 
Company, Limited, from Crown lands in the Ward of Oropuche ; 
the Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, from Crown and private 
lands at Fyzabad; the Trinidad Central Oilfields Limited, from 
Crown lands at Tabaquite; the Kern (Trinidad) Oilfields, 
Limited, from private lands at Guapo. The area held by the 
Trinidad Central Oilfields Limited, under Prospecting License 
was taken up under Mining Lease as frum the Ist January, 1923. 
There are four refineries at work in the Colony situatéd at 
Pointe-i-Perre, Point Fortin, Brighton and Tabaquite, and all 
grades of petroleum products from Petrol to Road Oil 
are produced. 


69. Seventy-five wells with a total footage of 87,148 were 
drilled on Crown lands and thirty-three wells with a total footage 
of 58,653 were drilled on private lands during the year. The 
total number of wells drilled to date in the Colony is 818, of 
which 520 are on Crown iands and 298 on private lands. The 
total quantity of oil produced during 1923 was 106,780,531 
gallons, an increase of 21,237,795 gallons over the production 
tor 1922. Of this total, 66,869,135 gallons were from Crown 
lands or lands in which the oil rights belonged to the 
Crown. The Royalty paid by operating Companies on oil, 
won from Crown rights during the year 1923 amounted to 
£24,845 as against £19,542 in 1922, and wayleaves to £7,366 as 
against £6,065 in 1922. The quantity of crude oil and products 
exported amounted to 85,136,457 gallons valued at £1,233,137 as 
against 56,403,395 gallons valued at £767,026 in 1922. The 
industry provides employment for about 3,000 men. 


70. The quantity of Asphalt produced during 1923 was 
221,347 tons having a value of approximately £138,341 and 
yielding a Revenue of £72,448 as compared with £59,437 in 1922. 
The quantity of stone quarried for roads and other purposes 
amounted to 222,013 tons valued at £28,816. The Asphalt and 
Quarrying industries provide employment for nearly 2,0U0 men. 


LAND. 


71. The lands of the Colony can be divided into two classes 
viz.:—Those which are vested in the Crown and those which have 
already been alienated. Crown land is alienated by Royal 
Grant under the hand of the Governor and Seal of the Colony. 
The alienation of Crown Jands can be again sub-divided into 
those sold under freehold title, for agricultural purposes, and 
those held from the Crown on leasehold for 199 or 999 years 
for building purposes in residential areas, such as Port-of-Spain 
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8t. Joseph and the new village of La Brea. Lands for agricultural 
purposes situate in the Counties of St. George, St David, 
St. Andrew, Caroni and Tobago are sold on petition to the 
Governor as Intendant of Crown Lands at the following rates : 
£2 10s. Od. per acre in parcels not exceeding 20 acres: at 
£3 15s. Od. per acre in parcels exceeding 20 acres but not 
exceeding 100 acres: and in parcels exceeding 100 acres at not 
less than £5 per acre except in special instances and by permission 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Lands situate in the 
Counties of St. Patrick, Nariva and Mayaro are sold on petition 
in parcels of not less than 5 acres and upwards at £4 per acre. 
These prices include the cost of Survey, Registration and Grant. 
No purchaser of agricultural land can be permitted to buy more 
than one parcel of land at a time nor can he submit a further 
petition for additional land, until at least half the land already 
purchased is brought under cultivation, except with the 
permission of the Intendant. Two hundred and eighty-nine 
Grants and Leases of an acreage of 754 of a total value of 
£4,428 were issued during the year. The Land Regulations of 
the 24th December, 1917, and the Order made by His Excellency 
the Intendant, which was published on the 29th November, 1923, 
prescribed the mode of application, conditions of scale, and 
price of Crown lands. The area of Crown Land remaining 
unsold on the 31st December, 1923, was :— 


Trinidad aoe see 571,292 acres. 
Tobago eae oes - 15,804 do. 


587,096 acres, 





a great deal of which is in Forest Reserves or under License to 
Oil Companies. 


72. Alienated land varies in value according to its situation 
and fertility, and the nature and condition of the cultivation. 
The following may be taken as average values of properly 
cultivated land :— 


Land with Cocoa (full bearing) .-. £40 per acre. 


Do. Coconuts (full bearing) ... 100 do. 
Do. Canes wet .. 20 do. 
Do. Other products or cleared 

for cultivation £10and20~ do. 


73. Land alienated from the Crown prior to 1902 is held 
under a Grant, extant or presumed, from either the Spanish or 
the British Crown according to the date of its alienation. In 
these ulder Grants the reservation vary considerably, and in the 
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oldest British Grants the terms are conditional. The Grants 
issued since 1869 contain the following reservation :— 


The right to resume for works of public utility and 
4 convenience 1/20 part of the land granted, except 
any land on which buildings have been erected, or 

which may be in use as gardens or otherwise for 

the more convenient occupation of such buildings. 


From 1869 to 1889: All precious metals and coal were 
reserved to the Crown. 


From 1889 to January, 1902: All precious metals or coals: 
together with Asphalt in certain areas, were 
reserved. 

From January, 1902 to 1910: All precious metals, coal, 
oil and other minerals (except Asphalt) were 
reserved. 


From 1910: All precious metals, coal, oil and other 
minerals are reserved. 

A Crown Grant issued since January, 1902, is registered free of 
charge to the Grantee under the provisions of the Real Property 
Ordinance, a statute which embodies the principles of the 
Torrens system of Lind registration, and the Grant becomes the 
Certificate of Title guaranteed by the Crown. 


74, The mineral rights of the Crown can be leased or licensed 
as follows: Under Exploration and Prospecting Licenses or Mining 
Lease. Ai petition for an Exploration License should describe 
the land required, giving the approximate acreage and boundaries 
and be accompanied by a deposit of £5. The license is granted 
at the discretion of the Intendant and grants the holder the right 
to explore or examine the surface of any lands on which the 
Crown has oil and mineral rights. The license is usually for 
one or two years and can be an exclusive one; it is issued for the 
purpose of enabling the licensee to select an area over which to 
apply for a Prospecting License for which a fee of £5 is charged. 
On the issue of Exploration and Prospecting Licenses over Crown 
Lands the following fees shall be paid :— 


For an Exploration License in respect of Crude Oil under- 
lying Crown Lands. 


For any area not over 250 acres eas an annual feeof £ 50, 
For any area over [250 acres but not over 600 acres do. £ 80. 
Do. do. ou» 500 do. do. 1,000 do. do. £ 100, 
Do. do. [51,00 do. do. 2,000 do. de. £ 150, 
Do. do. ., 2,000 do. do. 3,000 do. do, £ 200, 
Do. do. 3,000 do. do, 5,000 do. do. £ 250, 
Do. do. 5,000 do. do. 7,000 do. do. £ 320, 
Do. do. 7,000 do. do. 10,000 do. do. £ 400, 
Do. do. 10,000 do. do, 14,000 do. do, £ 550, 
Do. do. 14,000 do. do. 20,000 do. do. £ 700, 
Do. do, 20,000 do. do. 30,000) da, do, £ 900, 
Do. do. 30,000 do. do. 50,000 do. do, £ 1,000, 
Do. do,§§50,000 do. do. 100,000 do. do. £ 1,250, 


All such fees shall be payable in advance. 
For an Exploration License in respect of other minerals no charge shall be made, 
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For a Prospecting License in respect of Crude Oil underlying 
Crown Lands or over alienated lands with the oil and other mineral 
rights reserved to the Crown which may if the petitioner so 
desires include other bituminous minerals (except coal) and 
natural gas, without additional fee, that is to say :— 


For any area not ovor 250 acres owe an annual fee of £ 100. 
For any area over 250 acras but not over 500 acres do. £ 160. 
Do. do. 500 do. do. 1,000 do. do. £ 200 
Do. do. 1,000 do. do. 2,000 do. do. £ 300. 
Do. do. 2,000 do. do, 3,000 do. do. £ 400, 
Do. do. 3,000 do. do. 5,000 do. do. £ 500. 
Do. do. 5,000 do, do. 7,000 do. do. £ 640. 
Do. do. 7,000 do. do, 10,000 do. do. £ 800. 
Do. do. 10,000 do. do. 14,000 do. do. £ 1,100. 
Do. do. 14,000 do. do, 20,000 do. do. £ 1,408. 
Do. do. 20,000 do. do. 30,000 do. do. £ 1,800. 
Do. do. 30,000 do. do. 50,000 do. do. £ 2,000. 
Do. do. 50,000 do. do. 100,000 do. do. £ 2,500. 


For a Prospecting Licence in respect of other minerals, a fee at the rate of 
1/- per acre of the land included in the license shal! be paid. 


All such fees shall be payable in advance. 


The holder of a Prospecting License is entitled to enter upon 
the land named in the license for such period as the Governor 
may deem desirable, which period shall not exceed two years 
with exclusive power to search in any part of it for the product 
or products named, to set up works, sink wells and export the 
produce subject however to the payment of such rates and duties 
as may be imposed by law upon such produce. If necessary, and 
provided the Governor considers the licensee has carried out the 
terms of his contract, the license may be extended for a period 
not exceeding a further two years. At the end or sooner 
determination of the period of the Prospecting license a Mining 
Lease may be granted over so much of the land held under License 
as the Governor may consider necessary for the purpose of erection 
of works, buildings, &c., for the continuation of the operations, 
at an annual rent to be agreed upon, and the licensee also has 
the privilege of leasing the crude oil or minerals underlying or 
upon such portion of the lands which has been held under the 
license as the licensee may select for a term of 21 years; this 
period may be extended, subject to such payment by way of rent 
or royalty as the Governor may approve. The lands held under 
Mining Lease must be first surveyed and all expenses of surveys 
and fees of grant or registration must be paid by the applicant 
together with a fee of £5 for expenses in connection with 
the lease. 


75. The number of applications received for licenses to 
explore and prospect for oil during 1923 was 2. 
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LEGISLATION. 


76, Twenty-nine Ordinances were passed during the year 
1923. 


77. The following are the more important which are likely 
to be of interest outside the Colony :- - 


No. 7. The Registration of Business Names Ordinance is 
adapted from the Registration of Business Names 
Act, 1916, of the Imperial Par'iament (6 and 7 
Geo. 5 c. 58). 


No. 9. The Income Tax Ordinance is, subject to possible 
variations in the rate of tax, intended as a 
Jeanette measure to supersede the annual Income 

‘ax Ordinances hitherto passed. 


No. 11. The British Guiana and Trinidad Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. Ltd. Ordinance provides for the 
dissolution of the Trinidad Fire Insurance Co. Ltd. 
and the transfer of its assets and liabilities to a 
new Company called the British Guiana and 
Trinidad Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


No. 12. The Customs Duties (Amendment) Ordinance 
enables the Collector of Customs, for the purpose of 
assessing the ad valorem duty payable on goods 
imported from a foreign country the currency of 
which has depreciated more than 50 per cent., 
to calculate the value of those goods in British 
Currency according to the value of gouods of similar 
character imported from other countries. 


No. 21. The Passports Ordinance prohibits the landing in 
the Colony of any passenger unless he can produce 
a valid passport or some other document satis- 
factorily establishing his identity. “ Passenger” 
includes any person carried on u ship other than 
the master and all persons employed in the work or 
service of the ship. Power is reserved to the 
Governor in Executive Council to exempt any class 
of persons froin the operation of the Ordinance and 
to prescribe any requirement to be fulfilled by any 
class or description of alien passengers. An order 
has been made exempting tourists. 


EDUCATION. 


78. At the close of the year under review there were 293 
Elementary and Intermediate Schools in the Colony, 49 being 
Government and 244 Assisted Schools. ‘here were 257 schools 
in Trinidad and 36 in Tobago. Of the 244 Assisted Schools 
95 were Roman Catholic, 56 Church of England, 69 Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission, 12 Wesleyan, 11 Moravian and | Baptist. 
There were 2 Government and 4 Assisted Intermediate Schools. 
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79. The number of pupils on the roll in December, 1923, was 
57,955 of whom 35,205 were boys and 25,750 were girls. The 
average daily attendance was 35,649, or 61:4 per cent. of the 
number on roll, As compared with the previous year there is a 
decrease of 390 on the roll or ‘67 per cent. and an increase of 579 
in average attendance or 1°6 per cent. The increase in average 
attendance was ‘34 per cent. in Government Schools and 
1-9 per cent. in Assisted Schools. The number of teachers and 
pupil teachers employed was 1,634 (1,491 in 1922). 


80. ‘The total expenditure on education during the year 
1923, deducting the amount reccived in school and examination 
fees was £128,591 11s. 6d. as compared with £137,165 2s. 11d. 
in 1922. 91 candidates took the competitive examination 
for College Exhibitions and 14 the examination for Handicraft 
Exhibitions awarded by the Board of Education. 9 College 
and | Handicraft Exhibitioners were nominated, bringing up to 
48 the total number of exhibitioners being educated in Secondary 
Schools. In December, 1923 there were 36 Teaching Bursars at 
the Queen’s Royal College and Affiliated Schools, 13 students at 
the Assisted Hostels at Government expense and 2 students at 
the Government Training College. There were 246 candidates 
at the examination for Teachers’ Certificates, of whom 104 passed 
their prescribed examinations. 33 of the candidates were from 
the Training Colleges and Training Hostels, of whom 25 passed. 


SzconpaRY Epucation. 

81. The following Colleges afford facilities for the higher 
education of boys :—The Queen’s Royal College and its affiliated 
institutions, the St. Mary’s College in Port-of-Spain, and the 
Naparima College in San Fernando. The St. Joseph Convent in 
Port-of-Spain which is also affiliated to the Queen’s Royal 
College, provides similar education for girls. The Education 
Board in 1923 agreed to the affiliation of a second school for 
girls, the Bishop’s High School, Port-of-Spain, with effect trom 
January 1924. The number of pupils on the roll at 3lst 
December, was :— 





Queen’s Royal College a ve 215 
St. Mary’s College ee w. §=©401 
Naparima College tee we = 19 
St. Joseph Convent School ... a. = 410 
Total we 1,145 

82. The Queen’s Royal College and its affiliated Colleges are 


examined annually in July. The Lower Forms are examined by 
the Cambridge University Examinations Syndicate. The Upper 
Sixth Furm is examined by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, being entered for the Higher Certificate 
Examination while the pupils of the Lower Sixth and Fifth 
Forms are entered for the Cambridge Local Examinations, taking 
the School Certificate and the Junior Examinations respectively. 
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83. Five hundred and twenty-one pupils of the Lower Forms 
of the Queen’s Royal College and affiliated Schools sat for the 
examination conducted by the Cambridge University Examinations 
Syndicate in July 1923. Two hundred and cighty-three pupils sat 
for the School Certificate and Junior Local Examinations, while 
twenty-six candidates sat for the Higher Certificate Examination 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. One hundred and 
forty-two candidates passed the School Certificate and Junior 
Local Examinations, twenty-nine gaining Honours, while forty- 
seven distinctions in various subjects were gained. Nineteen 
Higher Certificates were gained tholuding four distinctions. Two 
Scholarships, not exceeding in value £700 each, tenable at a 
University in the British Empire, or other Scientific or Technical 
Institutions to be approved by the Education Board, were 
awarded on the result of the Higher Certificate Examination. 
One of these Scholarships was awarded on the subjects of 
Group IV (Science) for the purpose of evabling the successful 
candidate to study the Science ot Agriculture. Four “House 
Scholarships ” of the annual value of £15 each were awarded on 
the results of the Cambridge Junior Local Examination. 


INDUSTRIAL EpucaTION. 


84. The Technical Classes of the Board of Industrial Training 
which had been resumed for the last term of 1922 on an 
accumulated balance which the Board saved during their 
suspension from want of funds and teachers were continued 
throughout the year 1923 with remarkable success. The weekly 
average for the three terms of the year was, Ist term, 165, 
2nd 148, 3rd 170 and the total number of hours put in 6,159. 
At the close of the year the clusses were stronger than at the 
beginning. The classes of the year embodied Workshop 
Arithmetic, Workshop Drawing, Workshop Practice, Mechanics, 
Mathematics, Typography, Bookbinding and Building Construc- 
tion, but Workshop Practice had to be abandoned owing to the 
difficulty of replacing a qualified instructor for this technical 
work. The Board again represented to the Government the 
inadequacy of its grant to continue its 'echnical Classes, grants of 
bursaries and to put into force the provisions of the amended and 
consolidated Ordinance No. 22 of 1922, and was successful in 
getting it increased from £650 to £1,000 at which figure it will 
stand for 1924. Its minimum requirements for these three 
purposes was, however, stated by the Board to be £1,250. 


85. The Board is also entrusted with the administration 
of an institution for the Blind towards which a grant of £250 
was made by the Government, and voluntary public subscriptions 
to the amount of £472 3s. 34d. were collected during the year. 
The Government also grants £150 for special work in the 
education and maintenance of destitute blind children. 
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instruction is given in Braille Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, 
while men are taught Basket-making and Chair-caning and 
women Knitting and Sewing. This institution deals with some 
forty to fifty blind people and is a residential one for the 
education, maintenance and training of blind children and a day 
institution for the purposes of an adult school and affording 
a mid-day meal and a small wage for work to the blind of 
Port-of-Spain and its environs who are no longer children. 
It is at present the only blind institution in the West Indies and 
will next year celebrate its tenth anniversary. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


(a)—RalLways. 


86. The Trinidad Government Railway now consists (1) of 
the Port-of-Spain-Arima-Sangre Grande line running 29 miles 
along the southern foot of the northern range of hills to within 
eight miles of the eastern coast ; (2) the San Fernando-Siparia 
line, 44 miles, leaving the Port-of-Spain-Arima-Sangre Grande 
line at St. Juseph (6} miles from Port-of-Spain) and following 
roughly the western coast of the Colony, total distance 
Port-of-Spain to Siparia, 51 miles; (3) the Caparo Valley line, 
284 miles, leaving the Port-of-Spain-San Fernando-Siparia line 
at Jerningham Junction, (144 miles from Port-of-Spain) and 
running in a generally south-eastern direction, total distance 
from Port-of-Spain 43 miles; (4) the Guaracara line, 10 miles, 
leaving the Port-of-Spain-San Fernando-Siparia line at Marabella 
Junction (33 miles from Port-of-Spain) and running in an easterly 
direction to Princes Town, total distance from Port-of-Spain, 
43 miles, and (5) the Cipero Tramway, another route from 
Corinth, 38 miles from Port-of-Spain to Princes Town, length 
with branches, 13 miles. The line is double line between Port- 
of-Spain and St. Joseph Station (6} miles) the remainder of the 
line is single line. ‘The total length of the system is 123 miles, 
of which about 8 miles are leased to other interests. The 
Railway is of standard (4’-84”) gauge. 


87. The railways afford communication for passengers over 
all lines three times a day, and goods trains generally, once a 
day. A suburban service of trains is run between Port-of-Spain 
and Arima, giving a service of 9 trains daily each way. 


88. In connection with the railway, a steamer makes two 
trips a week between Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and La Brea, 
(near the celebrated Pitch Lake), the Oiifields, Cedros, and to the 
south-western point of the Island at Icacos, stopping at eight 
intermediate places along the coast, and cariying passengers 
and goods. Another steamer makes five trips a week each 
way between Port-of-Spain and the Bocas entrance to the Gulf, 
including the Islands to the West of Port-of-Spain. 
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89. The railway stations are in telegraphic or telephonic 
communication one with the other on all parts of the system, 
and there is a telephone line south-west of San Fernando along 
the steamer route, giving a total length of 127 miles of telegraph 
and about 116 miles of telephone lines. There is also a service 
telephone along the Cipero Section between San Fernando and 
Princes Town. 


(b)— CaBLy. 


90. The communication by cable with the United Kingdom, 
Europe and other parts of the world is through the West India 
and Panama Telegraph Company’s duplicate cable system, which 
are the only cable lines from Trinidad. Both cables on leaving 
Trinidad touch at Grenada where they separate until they meet 
again at St. Lucia, Porto Rico, Jamaica and terminate at 
Santiago, Cuba, where the Company hand over their traffic to 
the Cuba Submarine Company who in turn at Havana hand over 
to tle Western Union ‘lelegraph Company which has a duplicate 
cable system to New York. 


91. The shorter and more direct cable between Trinidad and 
Santiago, Cuba, touches at the Island of St. Croix (with a 
branch line to St. Thomas). 


92. The other cable on leaving Grenada serves St. Vincent, 
(with a branch duplicate line to Barbados) St. Lucia, Dominica, 
Guadeloupe, Antigua, St. Kitts and St. Thomas and meets its 
sister cable at Porto Rico and Jamaica, and they both terminate 
at Santiago, Cuba. 


93. The Company’s cables connect with the French Cable 
Company’s line at Guadeloupe and Porto Rico, which procecds 
to New York efa Hayti. In addition their lines connect with 
the Direct West Indian Cable Company’s (called the all-British 
route) Line at Jamaica, which proceeds from there to Bermuda, 
Halifax and the United Kingdom. 


94, The West India and Panama Telegraph Company also 
have a branch duplicate line between Trinidad and British Guiana. 


95. Four Wireless stations were in operation during 1923, 
namely, stations at Port-of-Spain, North Post, Tobago and Pointe 
Baleine. The North Pust Station dealt exclusively with ship 
and Tobago traffic. while communication with British Guiana, 
St. Martin and Venezuela was carried out by Port-of-Spain. 
The Pointe Baleine Station, situated on the island ot Gasparee, 
is of small power and serves the purpose of linking the Gulf 
Islands with Port-of-Spain. 
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(c}— STEAMSHIP. 
96. Thefollowing steamship lines call regularly at Trinidad :— 


Harrison Line, Leyland Line, Royal Netherlands West 
India Mail, Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 
La Veloce (Navigazione Italiana), Transatlantica 
Italiana, Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Canadian 
Pacific, Trinidad Line (Furness Withy & Co., 
Ltd.), Prince Line, Lamport and Holt, Colombian 
Steamship Line, Cia. Anonima Venezolana de 
Navigacion and the Nourse Line (from India). 
Mails are regularly forwarded and received by these 
steamers. In addition a number of Steamers call 
to load cargoes of petroleum, or to take in coal 
or oil fuel for bunker purposes. 





Tri ie There is a weekly Coastal Steamship Service between 

ee ck = and Tobago by the Steamer Belize, going every alternate 

previ Y the northern and southern routes. This service was 

tet in Bey” run by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 

ty n arch, 1923, the Government purchased the 2.8. Belize, and 
Tunnings the service through local Agents. 


98. The itinerary is as follows :— 

Northern Route—Leaves Port-of-Spain going north on 
Monday at 9 p.m., and calling at the following 
shipping places in Trinidad, viz., Blanchisseuse, 
Matelot, Grande Riviére, Sans Souci and Toco, 
arriving at Scarborough, Tobago, on Tuesday 
afternoon; thence gves East around Tobago 
calling at the following shipping places, Hillsboro, 
Pembroke, Roxborough, King’s Bay, Speyside, 
Man-o’-War Bay, Parlatuvier, Castara, Plymouth, 
Mt. Irvine and Milford, arriving at Scarborough 
on Thursday, leaving the same day at 8 p.m. for 
Trinidad calling at Toco and thence to Port-.f- 

; s Spain direct. 

Pet Prern Route—Leaves Port-of-Spain going south on 
Monday at 6 p.m., calling at the following shipping 
places in Trinidad, viz., Moruga, Guayaguayare, 
St. Margaret’s, Plaisance, St. Joseph from thence 
direct to Scarborough, Tobago, arriving there 
on Thursday morning and leaves at noon for 
Toco, Sans Souci, Grande Riviére, Matelot and 
Blanchisseuse, arriving at Port-of-Spain on 
Saturday morning. 


! 


(d)—Roabs. 


99. 
local Mads ‘= roads of the Colony are divided into main and 
- ‘The former and 50 per cent. of the latter are under 
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the control of the Director of Public Works. The other local 
roads are under Local Road Boards. The main roads with a 
total mileage of 1,084°65 miles—made up of 556:53 miles metal, 
291.60 miles gravel or burnt clay, 63:41 miles natural soil cart 
roads, and 173-11 miles bridle road-- were maintained at a cost 
of £121,600 Os. 8d. or at an average rate of £112:10 per mile; 
and the local roads, in districts where there are no Local Road 
Boards, comprising 663-99 miles—made up of 32°93 miles metal, 
169:50 miles gravel or burnt clay and 23091 miles natural 
soil cart road and 230°65 miles bridle road—at a cost of 
£25,725 15s. 84d. or at an dverave rate of £38°74 per mile. In 
addition there are several miles of Crown Traces in charge of the 
Wardens who are provided with funds to maintain them merely 
as rights of way. 


100. The road system is being extended gradually but the 
war interfered seriously with the progress of the work. In 
1910 a road scheme to cost £588,663 increased in 1917 to 
£592,829 was adopted and it provided for completion of the 
works estimated for within 10 years from Ist April, 1911. The 
outbreak of war in 1914 however completely upset the finance 
of the scheme owing to the difficulty of raising the loan which 
was necessary to cover a proportion of the cost. According to 
the arranged programme £530,000 should have been expended 
by 1919, but only a sum of £298,000 was available. This 
scheme has since been revised and extended. Under the revised 
scheme the expenditure provided for amounts to £963,644, but of 
this only £160,000 was recommended to be expended immediately 
from Loan funds. ‘The Loan allocation has been exhausted and 
funds from General Revenue are not now available. In 
consequence work under the road scheme is temporarily at a 
standstill. 

(e) Posta.. 

101. There is a General Post Office at Port-ot-Spain, with 
branch offices at San Fernando and Tobago and 109 out offices 
throughout the Colony. 

102. The rates of postage are as hile per 1 oz. letter :-— 

Within the Colony 14d. 

To United Kingdom, British “Possessions 
and United States... 

To other places for lst oz. 3d. and for each 
additional ounce 14d. 


103. Maps of Trinidad and Tobago are attached. 


T. A. V. BEST, 
Colonial Secretary, 
TRINIDAD, 
27th May, 1924. 
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The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained 
from the sources indicated on the title page :— 









ANNUAL. 
No. Colony, etc. Year, 
1175 Barbados .. a. . oe . 1922-1923 
1176 Basutoland . on . on . . . aH 
1177 St. Vincent os oe . oe . 1922 
1178 Bechuanaland Protectorate He . + 1922-1923 
1179 Mauritius .. ate oe 3 = ‘ 1922 
1180 Swaziland . < . . ” 
1181 British Honduras - ei a < is ae 
1182 Uganda... ae - _ . . “A 
1183 Federated Malay States ee a " ‘ ae 7 
1184 Unfederated Malay States . ry . . ” 
1185 State of Brunei .. os ‘ . . ” 
1186 Straits Settlements f . . ee 
1187 Falkland Islands .. . a 3 : vy 
1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate . . . A 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. . oe +. 1922-1923 
1190 Jamaica oe e ie 1922 
1191 Seychelles .. . . ” 
1192 Bahamas . « 1922-1923 
1193 Somaliland . 7 1922 
1194. Northern Territories of the Gold ‘Coast | + - 1922-1923 
1195 Leeward Islands . . = 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands | os . 1922 
1197 Nigeria - o ‘ 1923 
1198 Weihaiwei .. . ” 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice Tslands" z 1922-1923 
1200 Ashanti... . ” 
1201 Gambia . 1923 
1202 Bahamas 1923-1924 
1203. Hongkong .. 1922 
1204 Nyasaiand .. 1923, 
1205 Cayman Islands 4 1922 
1206 Cyprus o 1923 
1207 Gold Coast. . 1922-1923 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
No. Colony, etc. Subject. 
83 Southern Nigeria .. is eral Survey, 1910. 
8 West Indies a ot ervation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc, 
85 Southern Nigeria .. . Mineral Survey, 1911, 
86 Southern Nigeria .. - Mineral Survey, 1912. 
87 Ceylon an . Mineral Survey. 
88 Imperial Institute . Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 
89 Southern Nigeria .. Sia . - Mineral Survey, 1913. 
90 St. Vincent. oe . « Roads and Land Settlement. 
91 East Africa Protectorate oe « . Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 
92 Colonies—General.. an % Fishes of the Colonies, 
93 Pitcairn Island .. ay . . 
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Report on a visit to the Island 
by the Hign Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 
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No. 1209. 


ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1923.* 


I.—GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


The Island of Zanzibar is situated in 6° S. latitude and is 
separated from the mainland by a channel 224 miles across at its 
narrowest part. It is the largest coralline island on the African 
coast, being 54 miles long by about 15 broad, and having an area 
of 640 square miles. 


To the north-east, at a distance of some 30 miles, lies the 
Island of Pemba in 5° S. latitude. It is smaller than Zanzibar, 
being 40 miles long by about 10 broad, and having an area of 
380 square miles. 


In the year 1890 the supremacy of British interests in the 
Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba was recognized by France and 
Germany, and they were declared a British Protectorate in 
accordance with conventions by which Great Britain waived all 
claims to Madagascar in favour of France and ceded Heligoland 
to Germany. 


In 1891 a regular Government was constituted with a British 
Representative as First Minister. In 1906 the Imperial Govern- 
ment assumed more direct control over the Protectorate and 
reorganized the Government. In 1911 Seyyid Ali abdicated the 
throne and was succeeded by the present ruler, Seyyid Khalifa 
bin Harub, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. On 1st July, 1913, the control 
of the Protectorate was transferred from the Foreign Office 
to the Colonial Office, legal effect being given to the change of 
administration on 1st July of the following year. 


II.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


His Excellency the High Commissioner for Zanzibar, Sir 
Robert Coryndon, K.C.M.G., was absent on duty in England 
from the 29th of March to the 2nd of September. During His 
Excellency’s absence Mr. J. H. Sinclair, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
British Resident, acted as High Commissioner. 


Mr. J. H. Sinclair, C.M.G., C.B.E., British Resident, pro- 
ceeded on leave of absence prior to retirement from the Colonial 
Service, on the 28th of September. 





* Maps will be found in the Report for 1914, No. 843 [Cd. 7622-34]. 
(15386) We, 10386/675 900 9/24 Harrow G.94 A2 
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Mr. E. Costley-White, O.B.E., Chief Secretary, acted ss 
British Resident from the 28th of September to the end of the 
year, Mr. R. H. Crofton acting as Chief Secretary. 


The Report on Town Planning by Mr. H. V. Lanchester 
was submitted during the year and is now receiving the 
consideration of the Secretary of State. 


The Commission on Agriculture, appointed in 1922, submitted 
reports during the year which are also under consideration. 


Arrangements have been completed for the segregation of 
lepers on an islet situated near the island of Pemba. During 
the year the inmates of the Leper Asylum in Zanzibar were 
transferred to their new home, where 180 lepers are now housed 
and looked after by Government. In this connexion arrange- 
ments are being made to employ a European Lady Superinten- 
dent who has volunteered to work among the lepers. 


After consultation with the various local bodies the Zanzibar 
Government agreed to participate in the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion, 1924. A representative local committee was appointed to 
carry out this decision, and Dr. F. Charlesworth was nominated 
to represent this Protectorate on the East African Group Com- 
mittee in London. 


Since the year 1906 the local garrison has been supplied by 
the King’s African Rifles with headquarters at Nairobi and 
‘latterly in Tanganyika Territory. This arrangement was dis- 
continued during the year and the garrison duties were taken 
over by the Police force. A large percentage of the Police is 
drawn from mainland natives formerly belonging to the King's 
African Rifles and, as such, trained to military duties. On the 
withdrawal of the military garrison, the lines were transferred to 
the Police force and a proportion of the men are now quartered 
there with a superintending European Police Officer in residence. 


A local Boy Scouts Association was formed in Zanzibar during 
the year, and at a public meeting held under the presidency of 
the Acting British Resident, Mr. Costley-White, O.B.E., an 
Executive Committee was appointed. 


During the year the Conservator of Forests in the Tangan- 
yika Territory, whose services were kindly lent by that Adminis- 
tration, visited Zanzibar to enquire into the possibility of utilising 
timber grown locally for building purposes. After inspection 
of the various forests he submitted a Tull report which showed 
that the only area in which trees are to be found at present, and 
where local timber could be grown, is the Ngezi forest in the 
island of Pemba. The report indicated that the only trees grow- 
ing in sufficient numbers sufficient to furnish a supply of timber 
were ‘‘ Njoho ’’ and ‘‘ Ngulele,’’ neither of which is recognised 
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botanically. Tests made from samples taken of these timbers, 
however, proved both to be too light and weak and of a texture 
unsuitable for building purposes. Zanzibar must, therefore, 
continue to depend on external sources for its supplies of timber 
for structural purposes. 


Retirements from the Protectorate Service during the year 
included Dr. L. A. Andrade, C.M.G., Senior Commissioner, 
Mr. F. C. McClellan, C.B.E., Director of Agriculture, and 
Captain F, S. Bardo, Port Officer. 


III.—GovERNMENT FINANCE. 
(i) Revenue and Expenditure. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of 
the Protectorate for the last five years :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1919 .. sa oy we 407,505 323,418 
1920 .. oe oS oe 330,212 403,808 
1921 .. re hs ie 455,773 385,252 
1922 .. ee ai realy 426,418 508,789 
1923 .. BG oy as 589,000 483,000 


(ii) Taxation. 
No new taxation was imposed during the year. 


(iii) Currency. 

The silver rupee of British India, of the standard weight 
and fineness enacted in the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, is the 
standard coin of the Protectorate. 

All other silver coins of British India of the standard weight 
and fineness enacted in the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, are legal 
tender for the payment of an amount not exceeding Rs.5. 

Seyyidieh copper pice are legal tender at the rate of 64 pice 
to one rupee for the payment of an amount not exceeding one 
rupee. 

There is a Government note issue of the denominations, 
Rs.5, 10, 20, 50, 100 and 500. ‘Ihe value of notes in circulation 
on 31st December amounted to Rs.46,04,440. The security held 
against the issue consists of cash to the approximate sum of 
53 per cent. and of Colonial and Indian Government securities 
to the approximate amount of 47 per cent. of the value of notes 
in circulation. 


(iv) Assets and Liabilities. 


£ 
Balance of assets on 31st December, 1922... Ys 490,548 
Surplus, 1923 os a os 106,000 
Balance of assets on 31st December, 1923 a zs 596,548 


Loan to the Government of the Kenya Colony and 
Protectorate .. on aa 33 ae wa 200,00) 
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(v) Public Debt. 


The public debt amounts to £100,000 in 3 per cent 
debentures, which were issued to the British public in 1899 under 
authority of the Loan Decree, 1899. Two and a third per cent. 
of the nominal value of the issue is appropriated annually from 
general revenue to a sinking fund for the extinction of the debt. 
The amount at the credit of the sinking fund on 31st December 
was £81,402, which is principally invested in Colonial 
Government Securities. 


IV.—Annva Procress oF TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRI. 
(i) Imports and Exports. 

During the year ended 31st December, 1923, the foreign 
trade of the Zanzibar Protectorate amounted to 125,709 tons 
weight, valued at Rs.6,33,50,945, representing an increase on 
the previous year of 1°21 per cent. in weight and of 7°70 per 
cent. in value. 

The total imports (including transhipment goods, bullion and 
specie, and goods imported on Government account) amounted 
to 82,612 tons weight, valued at Rs.2,91,44,767, being a 
increase of 7°77 per cent. in weight, and of 2°61 per cent. in 
value. 

The total exports (including transhipment goods, re-export: 
and bullion and specie) amounted to 43,097 tons weight, valued 
at Rs.3,42,06,178, being a decrease of 10°35 per cent. in weight 
and an increase of 12°46 per cent. in value. 

The increased value of exports was due almost entirely to 
the heavy shipments of cloves throughout the year and to the 
high average price which, in spite of the abnormal crop, thi: 
commodity continued to command. The decrease in the quantity 
of goods exported is accounted for by a distinct falling-off in the 
re-export trade, so that the increase of imports inferred a very 
large domestic consumption consequent on the prosperity 
resulting from the success of the clove harvest. 

The balance of trade as shown by the excess of exports ani 
re-exports for the year over imports amounted to Rs.50,61 411. 
as compared with Rs.20,11,164 in 1922. This satisfacton 
result, which was achieved in spite of a reduction of distributing 
business, was due to the exceptionally successful clove harvest 
of last season (July, 1922—June, 1923). 

The following figures show the balance of trade represented 
by the difference between total imports and total exports for the 
last five years :— 





Excess of 
Exports over 
Year. Exports. Imports. Imports. Percentage 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1919... ath ++ 3,66,60,168 2,90,12,535 76 47,633 26-36 
1920 .. ee ++ 3,01,11,795 2,73,80,947 27,30,848 9-97 
1921 .. ie «+ 3,24,64,049 3,22,32,946 2,31,103 0-71 
1922 .. oe «+ 3,04,15,344 2,84,04,180 20,11,164 7-08 
1923 .. on ++ 3,42,06,178 2,91,44,767 50,61,411 17-36 
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_ The distribution of trade among the countries principally 
interested is indicated in the following table :— 


Imports. Exports Percentage of 
Countries. therefrom, thereto. Total. Total Trade. 

3 Rs. Rs. Rs. 1923. 1922. 
United Kingdom.. 61,64,287 80,72,463 1,42,36,750 22-47 14-46 
India and Burma.. 73,17,178 62,50,229 1,35,67,407 21-42 25-47 
Tanganyika Terri- 


tory... ++ 47,31,273 57,17,361 1,04,48,634 16-49 19-82 
France... Ne 1,50,114 43,06,517 44,56,631 7:03 6-06 
Kenya Colony .. 21,75,701 17,58,523 39,34,224 6-21 8-17 
United States of 

America «.  4,76,436 24,98,843 29,75,279 4-70 4-96 
Holland .. +» 15,34,600 9,59,664 24,94,264 3-94 2-22 
Germany .. +» 850,482 11,93,892 20,44,374 3-23 2-40 
Japan oo +. 10,81,348 1,20,803 12,02,151 1-90 2-14 


Trade Prospects.—It is difficult to offer any forecast of the 
trade prospects for the present year as it is not yet possible to 
estimate with any degree of assurance the deliveries to be 
expected during the clove season commencing in July next, or 
to anticipate the probable trend of prices in this commodity. 
The year, however, must witness a considerable reduction of 
both export and import business, especially as large stocks are 
now held in the country, and as no immediate probability of 
expansion in the collecting and distributing trade is discernible. 


(ii) Agricultural Industries. 


Cloves.—The quantity of cloves delivered during the season 
beginning the Ist July, 1922, and ending 30th June, 1923, 
amounted to 981,915 fraslas of 35 lb. each. Of this amount 
690,498 fraslas came from Pemba. The past harvest was the 


heaviest. on record, the previous heaviest one having been in 
1918-19. 


The average quantity of cloves delivered at the Customs 
during the last nineteen seasons amounted to 523,166 fraslas. 

The price of cloves during the season has been on the whole 
good. The maximum price for Zanzibar cloves was Rs.31.56 
per frasla, and for Pemba cloves Rs.30 per frasla, and the 
lowest price for Zanzibar, Rs.13, and for Pemba, Rs.10 per 
frasla. 


The Government scheme for the distribution of 5 per cent. 
of the clove duty as a rebate to owners of bearing clove trees, 
which was first introduced in 1922, is still in operation. During 
the first year the plantation owners were somewhat reluctant to 
accept this form of Government assistance. The latter part of 
this year, however, has seen a complete change in the attitude 
of plantation owners, who now realise that the Government is 
making a great effort to assist them. During 1923 there has 
been no refusal to accept the rebate either in Zanzibar or Pemba, 
and those who did not take the money in 1922 have been ready 
enough to take it both for 1923 and 1922. In Pemba, particu- 
larly in the Weti district, there is already a marked improvement 
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in the state of the plantations, and it is quite evident that a 
considerable amount of the money received under the rebate 
system has been spent on the cultivation of these plantations. 
This fact is also apparent from the increased number of labourers 
from the mainland who have come across and found work in both 
islands. The amount of money actually paid out in rebate 
amounted to Rs.3,18,889 in Pemba and Rs.1,99,256 in Zanzibar. 


In addition to this, the Government has in operation a bonus 
to encourage the planting of young clove trees. Plantation 
owners who can show young clove trees of one year old, planted 
to the satisfaction of the Inspectors of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, are entitled to receive one rupee for every such tree. The 
first payments under this scheme were made in 1923. They 
amounted in the two islands to Rs.25,000. 


Copra.—During the year the copra market has remained fairly 
steady. The total amount of copra exported was 21,038,864 lb.: 
but this includes copra imported into Zanzibar from Mafia and 
the mainland, which is mixed with the Zanzibar product to 
form the exported article. The highest recorded price during 
the year was Rs.6.12c per frasla and the lowest price Rs.3.i5c 
per frasla. 


Chillies.—The amount of chillies exported during the year 
was 35,520 lb. This is a decrease on the figures for the previous 
year. 


V.—LEGISLATION. 


Legislation of 1923 was again well beyond the average in 
volume and included some of the most important measures ever 
promulgated in the history of the Protectorate. 

First, it should be mentioned that the entire legislation 
existing on 28th February, 1922, had been revised, amending 
enactments consolidated with principal enactments, and obsolete 
or redundant legislation excluded from the revision. The 
legislation thus remaining in this revised form was embodied in 
a publication denominated the Revised Edition of the Laws. 
1922, and was given legal effect by a promulgating and sanction- 
ing enactment. 


The jurisdiction of the Sultan was vested in a Court known 
as the Zanzibar Court and a number of Courts subordinate 
thereto, and the powers and personnel of these Courts was closely 
approximated to the British Courts, thus practically removing 4 
serious anomaly in the administration of justice in the Protec 
torate. The assimilation was perfected by a provision enabling 
appeals from the Sultan's Courts to be preferred to His Majesty's 
Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa and thence to the Privy 
Council. 


An innovation in criminal procedure was introduced by an 
enactment enabling the Attorney-General, on the instruction: 
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of the British Resident, to appeal against an acquittal, and the 
conditions governing the procedure in criminal appeals were at 
the same time revised. 

The question of the sale and possession of liquor again 
received attention, and the British Resident was enabled to 
extend the definition of ‘‘ exempted persons "’ (enacted last year) 
to any person who could adduce satisfactory medical evidence 
that the use of liquor was necessary for his health. Provision 
was also made for the revocation of the privilege of exemption 
on proof of abuse. 

Measures were introduced giving power, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State, to compel natives to work 
for the Government on certain specified classes of works of public 
utility, with careful qualifications for the benefit of natives unfit 
to work or who could show that they had been fully occupied 
in work for a definite period. 

A long delayed enactment dealing with immigration was 
introduced excluding persons from falling within the category 
of ** prohibited immigrant,’’ a widely drawn definition, including 
paupers, lunatics, diseased persons, criminals and_ political 
undesirables. 

Police officers on duty received protection from interference 
or molestation. This provision was made to cover instances of 
any interference not punishable under any existing law relating 
to the police or public servants in general. 

It was found necessary to extend the provisions of existing 
legislation relating to cruelty to animals, as numerous cases had 
occurred of pain or discomfort caused on board ship to cattle, 
sheep and goats brought into the Protectorate by sea. Another 
measure of great importance relating to animals was also enacted 
in consequence of the disclosure through an alarm of cattle 
disease that no control existed over the importation of animals 
and very little provision to deal with the prevention of infection 
and isolation of infected animals. The new enactment was very 
widely drawn and put into operation almost at once in 
consequence of an outbreak of rinderpest in Pemba. 

The position of the Government telephone service and that 
of the Government railway service were regularised by enact- 
ments legalising their activities, as their prior relations with the 
public had depended upon sufferance merely. Certain dishonest 
dealings with electric energy supplied to the public by the 
Government Electricity Department, and fraudulent tampering 
with Government meters , delinquencies not satisfactorily reached 
by the existing criminal law, brought about an enactment declar- 
ing the dishonest abstraction of energy to be theft and punishing 
fraudulent tampering with, and malicious injuries to, meters and 
other electric plant. 

The problem of the maintenance of main roads in the 
Protectorate also received attention. Most of these roads run 
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through privately-owned lands and were probably constructed 
originally by some informal arrangement with the owners of the 
lands. The Government, however, had maintained: the roads 
for many years, and, in order to enable their proper upkeep by 
the Public Works Department, an enactment empowered the 
Department to enter on adjoining lands, cut channels and lay 
down pipes for drainage, and cut down trees or other vegetation 
injuring the surface of the road; at the same time, distance 
restrictions were placed upon the planting of trees on land 
adjoining any road maintained by the Government. 


The discovery of the importation of quantities of spent cloves, 
obviously intended for purposes of adulteration, led to an amend- 
ment of the Customs law prohibiting the importation of any 
article intended to be used in the adulteration of native produce. 


The practice of medicine, surgery and dentistry was regulated 
by an enactment prohibiting practice for remuneration by any 
but persons registered or specially licensed, with liberal privileges 
to practitioners of native or Indian therapeutics. 


Other enactments dealt with fugitive offenders, licensing of 
dogs, authorisation of finger-print records and the formation of 
a European volunteer rifle corps. 


VI.—EpvcarTion. 
Government Schools. 


During 1923 two new schools, the Teachers’ Training School 
and the Commercial School, were opened under the charge of 
well-qualified English masters. 


Owing partly to the synchronising of the opening of the 
two schools and partly to the fact that the teaching career is 
not attractive to Zanzibaris, the number of applicants for 
admission to the former proved disappointing. Five, however. 
of the seven pupils on the roll have signed agreements to become 
teachers either in Government or in Community schools at the 
end of the course. Of these, three show good promise. 


The Commercial School proved rather more popular. It 
started with twenty pupils, of whom two are Arabs, the remainder 
Indians. The numbers have dwindled to fourteen owing chiefly 
to the fact that parents find it necessary to send their sons to 
India on business. 


The conditions for entrance to both of these classes were 
perforce made somewhat easy, and the masters are handicapped 
by the initial low standard of the pupils’ attainments. Progress. 
however, has been made in all the subjects taught and, in 
addition, the pupils have keenly taken up the management of 
their own sports. 
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The Government Central School continues under the same 
organisation, again showing an increase in the number of pupils, 
the number on the roll for December being 416, as compared with 
372 for December, 1922. 


The European headmaster, towards the end of the year, was 
transferred to general inspectional work, combined with 
individual tuition for members of the existing staff, and the 
school was put under the charge of an Indian master. 


Scouting has been actively carried on under the Normal 
Master, who is a trained Scoutmaster. A Joocal Association has 
been formed. In connexion with this school, four patrols have 
been trained, organised and sworn in, according to Scout 
customs. Ostentation has been avoided and much useful scout- 
work, especially in first aid, tracking, and swimming, has been 
carried out. There is naturally great initial enthusiasm for 
such a pastime as scouting. The test of success will be whether 
or not the boys trained show enthusiasm later and become keen 
Scoutmasters themselves. 


Cricket and football are being maintained, and in physical 
training most of the staff are now capable of instructing their 
pupils ‘according to recent methods. 

The numbers of apprentices in the carpentry and tailoring 
shops have increased, but the need of a European Instructor is 
felt. 


Indian Schools. 


The Sir Euan Smith Madressa (undenominational), which 
is still the only State-aided school, is shown by the inspection 
reports to have done good work throughout the year, especially 
in Arithmetic and English. 


The highest classes of this and of the Government Central 
School remain in amalgamation. 


The headmaster and secretary are specially to be congratu- 
lated on the good work performed, as a considerable decline in 
numbers took place for a period in the middle of the year, when 
several masters seceded and helped to form a National School. 
The numbers fell to 193 in August, and average attendance was 
207°97 for the year, as compared with 248 for 1922. The School, 
however, has now recovered its normal complement of pupils. 


With regard to the Community Schools which, like all 
schools in Zanzibar, suffer from the want of trained staffs, there 
is a growing desire for improvement and for Government inspec- 
tion under a system of grants-in-aid which may enable the 
managers to secure better teachers. Proposals for revised 
conditions for grants-in-aid are under consideration. 

The Community Schools, as well as the Sir Euan Smith 
Madressa, showed a decrease in attendance, which was due to 
the opening of the New Indian National School in May. This 
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school has an average attendance of 123°7, is undenominational, 
and up to now has supported itself partly by fees and partly by 
subscriptions raised at nationalist meetings. , 


Mission Schools. 
A few additions and some changes of location have taken place 
in the case of district schools run by the Missions and a con- 
siderable increase is seen in the total number of pupils attending. 


Female Education. 

Apart from Mission activities, the only education for females 
is carried on by the Indian Communities. In the two largest 
Girls’ Schools the average daily attendance has decreased as 
compared with 1922. 

* A new Hindoo Girls’ School with forty-eight pupils was started 
during 1923. 
Evening Classes. 

These continue as in 1922. (ood work has been done and 
the attendance at Dr. Spurrier’s classes has been excellent. 
Throughout the year he has received from the Government the 
assistance of two paid teachers from the Central School. 


VII.—CommunticaTions. 
(i) Shipping. 


The total number of ocean-poing vessels which called at 
Zanzibar during the year 1923 was 276, representing a total net 
registered tonnage of 859,941, an increase over the previous year 
of fourteen vessels or 82,584 net registered tons. 

The number of coasting vessels entered and cleared during 
the vear 1923 was 205, with a total net registered tonnage of 
56,806, compared with 252 vessels with a net registered tonnage 
of 55,047 in the year 1922. 

During the year 1923 5,042 dhows entered the port, having 
an aggregate tonnage of 95,864, compared with 4,772 dhows of 
93,040 tons which entered in 1922. 

A monthly service to and from London has been maintained 
by the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd., and the British 
India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 

A new steamer has been placed on the latter’s Bombay— 
Durban Service which calls at Zanzibar fortnightly. 

Steamers of the Clan-Ellerman-Harrison line call at Zanzibar 
monthly (irregular service). 

A fortnightly service between Marseilles and Madagascar 
calling at Zanzibar has been maintained by the Messageries 
Maritimes. 

The service of passenger and cargo steamers between 
Zanzibar and Genoa, formerly run by the Marittima Italiana. 
is now organised by the Italia Societa di Navigazione. 
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The United Netherlands Navigation Company maintain a — 
good service of cargo and passenger steamers on their Holland— 
East Africa Line. 


A bi-monthly service of passenger steamers to Southampton 
and Hamburg is run by the Deutsche Ost Afrika Line. 


(ii) Roads and Bridges. 


A sum of £4,322 was expended on the maintenance of district 
roads in Zanzibar islands and £2,730 on the maintenance of roads 
in Zanzibar Town. Besides this, in Zanzibar, £2,426 was spent 
in constructing three more bridges on the North Road of steel 
concrete. In Pemba work was continued on the road from 
Chake-Chake to Wesha, the earth work being completed as far 
as was possible until the construction of the bridges by the end 
of April. Work on the new roads in Pemba proceeded satis- 
factorily. The expenditure during the year was £17,760. 


(iii) Postal. 


During the year under report 488 vessels arrived and 480 
sailed with mails, while those for the previous year were 511 
and 488 respectively. 


A comparative statement of articles dealt with in 1922 and 
1923 is given below, showing an increase of 139,703 for the year 
under review :— 








1922 1923 
Foreign .. Ss ae ra 654,773 780,290 
Inland .. a 0 is 96,411 100,189 
Transit .. Me mY wh 14,141 24,549 
Total .. ge 765,325 905,028 








VIII.—Pusiic Works. 


Maintenance of the various recurrent services amounted to 
£25,078. 


Expenditure on Public Works Extraordinary amounted to 
£107,015, made up as follows :— 


£ 
New Buildings ihe ose ae a3 a8 27,491 
Roads and Bridges .. we ua foe ae 20,425 
Water Supply and Drainage De on aS 9,871 
Harbour Works 48 ce i se Pay 39,764 
Surveys a . “A o a ie 2,149 
Miscellaneous Minor Works BY vs Se 6,348 
Acquisition of Land, etc. .. ie a0 o 967 





£107,015 
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_Buildings.—The sum of £4,707 was spent in maintenance of 
buildings. The most important new buildings constructed were 
the following :— 


New Schools—One block almost completed ; Cen- £ 
tral Hall half completed: spent 
to date oe ea 8,725 
Estimated total a “ 30,000 
European Hospital completed. Total cost oe 7,800 
Dairy Scheme—Three stables with outbuildings, 
etc., completed ; spent to date. . 5,635 
Estimated total cost of scheme .. 12,000 
House for Senior European Official t Reeun 
Spent todate .. or 1,010 
Estimated total cost .. ee ne 3,333 
Abattoir completed—Total cost .. Bu he 2,657 


Water Supply.—The cost of maintenance of the supplies in 
Zanzibar, Weti and Chake-Chake was £628. ‘The construction of 
the new water supply for Zanzibar from Bububu was completed 
and formally opened by His Highness the Sultan on the 6th July 
at a total cost of £35,000. This spring yields a minimum 
quantity in dry weather of one million gallons a day, as com- 
pared with half that quantity from Chem Chem, the original 
source of supply. In addition to supplying the town, the stand 
pipes have been fitted on the main and these supply as many 
villages as possible between Bububu and the town. The distri- 
bution system in the town has also been extended. In Pemba 
new pumping plant has been installed at Chake-Chake to meet 
the heavier demand for water, and the Chake-Chake plant has 
been re-erected at Weti to replace the old plant there which 
had broken down. The cost of this work was £305. A small 
refrigerating plant for the supply of ice for medical purposes 
was installed at Chake-Chake at a cost of £396. 


Harbour Works.—Some difficulties were met with in con- 
nexion with the dredging and the pile driving. | Those in 
connexion with dredving proved to be serious, and the dredger 
“Penguin "’ was found to be unsuitable for the work. A tender 
for carrying out the dredging was obtained from Messrs. Pauling 
and Co.; this was too high to be considered and enquiries as to 
the cost of dredgers of a suitable type were instituted. With 
regard to the pile driving, a ‘‘ soft spot ’’ was met with and 
much time was lost owing to the necessity of building up the 
piles in situ as they were driven. This difficulty has now been 
overcome and the ground now reached is firm and of good bearing 
power. In spite of this difficulty the progress of the wharf. 
piling, bracing and decking was satisfactory. 

Surevcys.—The cadastral survey of Zanzibar Town was con- 
tinued during the year at a cost of £2,050, bringing the total 
cost to date up to £3,673. All the energies of the Survey Staff 
are being devoted in the first place to the survey of Zanzibar. 
which is of urgent importance, and the topographical survey of 
Zanzibar island will not be dealt with until its completion. 
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IX.—METEOROLOGY. 


During the year 1923 the rainfall at the various recording 
stations was as follows :— 


ZANZIBAR. 
Zanzibar Town. . oe as os ad 57-35 inches. 
Mkokotoni aS Aas A aS ah 54:17, 
Selem ap ea A ae oo 58-92 ,, 
Kidichi .. os ee ae fe a 48-29, 
Koani .. oe at oe a ae 60°57, 
PEMBA. 

Banani .. om ha hae 25 a 76-32 inches. 
Weti.. ees as he es ee 66:25, 
Kigomasha ae ate ee on a 60-18 


During the past ten years the average annual rainfall for 
Zanzibar Town was 52°46 inches, and for Mkokotoni, which is 
situated on the west coast, twenty-three miles north of Zanzibar 
Town, 57°54 inches. : 


The average annual rainfall covering the last ten years for 
the Pemba stations has been :— 


Banani .. oe ae a ay s 72-08 inches. 
Weti.. AG a ee an ne 73°54, 
Kigomasha ea ae ay eee ars 60-57 


E. COSTLEY-WHITE, 
Chief Secretary to the Government. 
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No. 1210. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923-24. 


1.—-HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Proclamation of British Protectorate.—During the year 15 
Sir Charles Warren, who was in command of an expedition 
dispatched from England to pacify Southern Bechuanaland, where 
for some time previously hostilities had been proceeding between 
the Bechuana and Boers from the South African Republic, visited 
the principal Chiefs in Northern Bechuanaland (known as the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate), namely, Khama, Gaseitsiwe and 
Sebele ; and as a result a British Protectorate was proclaimed over 
their territories. No further steps were taken until the year 1891, 
when, by an Order in Council, dated the 9th May, the iimits of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate were more clearly defined, and the 
High Commissioner for South Africa was authorised to appoint 
such officers as might appear to him to be necessary to provide for 
the administration of justice, the raising of revenue, and generally 
for the peace, order, and good government of all persons within 
the limits of the Order. Sir Sydney Shippard, the Administrator 
of Bechuanaland, was appointed Resident Commissioner. An 
Assistant Commissioner was also appointed for the Southern Pro- 
tectorate and another for the Northern Protectorate, the laws in 
force in the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope on the 1th 
June, IS9L, being declared in force in the Territory, mutatis 
mutandis, and so far as not inapplicable. Subsequent legislation 
has been effected by proclamation of the Tigh Commissioner. 





Relations with the British South Africa Company.—For fiscal 
and other purposes the Protectorate was treated as a portion of the 
Crown Colony of British Bechuanaland until the 15th November. 
1895, when the latter was annexed to the Cape Colony. In the 
autumn of that year arrangements were made for the transfer of 
the administration of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, with the 
exception of certain reserves for native Chiefs, to the British 
South Africa Company. The country occupied by the Bamalete 
tribe, and so much of the Bora-Tshidi Barolong country as lies 
within the limits of the Protectorate, were transferred to the 
Administration of the British South Africa Company ; Dr. L. 5. 
Jameson being appointed Resident Commissioner therefor. The 





* A sketch map will be found in the Report for 1914-15, No. 857: 
[Cd. 7622-48]. 
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Company's police were moved down to a camp in the Protectorate, 
at Pitsane Potlugo. From that spot, on the 29th December, Dr. 
Jameson crossed the border of the South African Republic with 
his police, and marched towards Johannesburg, which was at that 
time in a state of great unrest. Being defeated by the Boers at 
Doornkop, he surrendered on the 2nd January, 18)6. In conse- 
quence of this raid, the administration of the two areas above 
referred to was retransferred to the lu:perial Government, by 
whom the Protectorate, in its entirety, is still governed under the 
name of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. It includes the Tati 
District, which is a portion of old Matabeleland conceded in 1887 
by Lobengula to Mr. S. H. Edwards. 


Proclamation of Crown Lands.—In 1895 the Chiefs Khama, 
Sebele,and Bathoen visited England,and each of them abandoned 
all rights and jurisdiction in and over certain portions of his 
former territory. The lands thus abandoned by them were, by 
Order in Council dated the 16th May, 1904, declared Crown 
Lands, and all rights of His Majesty in or in relation thereto were 
vested in the High Commissioner for South Africa, who was 
eimpowered to make grants or leases of such land on such terms 
and conditions as he might think fit, subject to any directions 
received from one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 
Title to these lands was subsequently granted to the British South 
Africa Company, subject to certain reservations, and these lands 
are now known as the Tuli, Gaberones and Lobatsi Blocks of 
farms. 


By virtue of the Order in Council dated the 10th January, 
1910, all other land situate within the limits of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, elsewhere than in the Tati District, was, and still 
is, vested in His Majesty's High Commissioner for South Africa, 
subject to all the provisions of the Order in Council of the 16th 
May, 1904, and to the following exceptions :— 


(1) Such land as is either :— 
(a) included in any native reserve duly set apart by 
Proclamation ; or 
(b) the subject of any grant duly made by or on behalf 
of His Majesty ; and 


(2) The forty-one farms known as ‘‘ The Barolong Farms,” 
held by members of the Barolong tribe by virtue of 
certificates of occupation issued by the Chief Montsioa 
on the 28th March, 1895. 


Later Derelopments.—During the period 1896 97, the existing 
railway line connecting the Union of South Africa with Rhodesia 
was constructed by the Bechuanaland Railway Company, 
authorised thereto by High Comiissioner’s proclamations. 


(15387) We. 10354/674 625 9/24 Harrow G. 94 Az 
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In 1898 a limited number of farms were allotted at and in 
the neighbourhood of Ghanzi, in the north-western corner of the 
Territory, to settlers, some of whom had trekked thereto as 
prospectors, in 1894. 


In 1899 the boundaries of the Bamangwato, Batawana, 
Bakgatla, Baukwena and Bangwaketsi native tribes were estab- 
lished and defined by proclamation, and in 1909 the boundaries of 
the Bamalete native reserve were similarly fixed. 


In 1911 the Tati Concessions, Timited, and its successors and 
assigns, were confirmed by Proclamation No. 2 of 1911, in the 
full, free and undisturbed possession as owners of all the land 
within the Tati District, subject to all the terms and conditions of 
the said Proclamation, certain lands being assigned as a reserve 
for the occupation of natives. This reserve is under the control 
of the Government. The natives residing within it hold and 
occupy the land included therein, subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as are from time to time proclaimed by the High Commis- 
sioner ; and, subject to certain conditions safeguarding the interests 
of the natives, the Company (now the Tati Company, Limited) 
retains the mining rights (including precious stones) over this 
native reserve. 


Boundaries.—The territory of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 

is. bounded on the south and east by the Union of South Africa, 

on the north-east by Southern Rhodesia, on the north by the 

" Zambesi and Chobe (Linyanti) Rivers, on the west by the 
territory of South-West Africa, 


It has not been surveyed as a whole, but its area is estimated 
at 275,000 square miles. Its mean altitude is about 3,300 feet. 


In view of the geographical position of that part of the 
mandated territory of South-West Africa east of longitude 21° E., 
known as Caprivi Zipfel, it was found expedient to provide in 
1922 that the latter should be administered as if it were a portion 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


By Tigh Commissioner's Notice No. 119 of 1923 the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate was divided for administrative pur- 
poses into the following Districts, with a Resident Magistrate 
at the head of each. ‘he two Assistant Commissionerships of the 
Northern and Southern Protectorate have been abolished and 
instead an Assistant Resident Commissioner has been appointed 
who is Chief Magistrate for the Protectorate, and who 1s 
empowered by Proclamation No. 56 of 1923 to exercise through- 
out the Territory all the powers, jurisdiction and authority which 
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have been or may hereafter be by law conferred upon an Assistant 
Commissioner or Resident Magistrate :— 


(i) Ngamiland District —The Batawana Reserve, as defined 
by Section 2 of Proclamation No.9 of 1899, and portion 
of the Caprivi Zipfel east of longitude 21° ., and 
west of the Chobe River, together with the area of 
land lying to the east of the Batawana Reserve, having 
for its eastern boundary the longitude 25° E., and for 
its northern and southern boundaries the latitude 
19° S. and 20° S. respectively. 


(i) Chobe District\—That portion of the Caprivi Zipfel 
which is bounded on the south and west by the Chobe 
River and the land lying south of the Chobe River, 
bounded on the west by the Batawana Reserve, on 
the east by Southern Rhodesia, and on the south by 
the latitude 19° 8. 


Gi) Francistown District. —The land lying within the follow- 
ing limits :—IFrom the junction of the Ramaquabane 
River with the River Shashi along the Ramaquabane 
River to its source; thence by the watershed of the 
rivers Shashi and Ramaquabane until such watershed 
strikes the Old Hunter’s Road (called the Pandama- * 
tenka Road); thence by that road to the place where 
it first crosses the Shashi River; thence along that 
river to its junction with the Ramaquabane River. 

Together with the land lying within the following 
limits :—Commencing at the spot where the Old 
Hunter’s Road crosses the Meitengwe River; thence 
along the Meitengwe River to its junction with the 
Nata River; thence along the Nata River to its 
junction with Shua River; thence along the Shua 
River to the Makarikari Salt Lake; thence along the 
southern and eastern shores of the said lake to the 
spot where the Botletle or Suga River runs into the 
said lake; thence to a spot where the latitude 209 §. 
and the loneitude 25° I. intersect; thence northwards 
following longitude 25° EK. till it cuts the latitude 
19° S.; thence along latitude 19° S. in an easterly 
direction till it cuts the Old Hunter’s Road; thence 
along the Old Hunter’s Road to the spot where it 
crosses the Meitengwe River. 


Gv) Newato District —The Bamangwato Reserve, as 
described by Section 1 of Proclamation No. 9 of 1899, 
together with the land which lies north of the Notletle 
River and which is not included in any of the three 
districts above mentioned, 


() Tali Block District. —The Tuli Block, as described in the 
Schedule to Proclamation No. 13 of 1905, 
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(vi) Gaberones District —The Bakgatla Reserve, as described 
in Section 3 of Proclamation No. 9 of 1899; the 
Gaberones Block, as described in the Schedule to 
Proclamation No. 12 of 1905; together with all the 
land lying between the Bamalete Reserve and the 
Gaberoneés Block, which is bounded on the north-west 
by the Bakwena Reserve and on the east by the 
eastern Roundary of the farm Crocodile Pools; the 
Bamaleté Reserve, as defined by Section 1 of Procla- 
mation No. 28 of 1909. 


(vii) Kweneng District. —The Bakwena Reserve, as described 
by Section 4 of Proclamation No. 9 of 1899. 


(viii) Lobatsi District—The Lobatsi Block, as described by 
Schedule to Proclamation No. 4 of 1905, together with 
the farm Hilda Vale, also the block of land known as 
the Barolong Farms, including the farm Panyani or 
Ramathlabama Kuil, bounded on the east by the 
‘Transvaal Province, from a beacon I, on the Ramath- 
labama Spruit, to a beacon MC, at the north-eastern 
corner of the farm Maipitlwane, thence in a_north- 
westerly direction to a beacon Mh; thence in a 
westerly direction to a beacon Kw ; thence in a westerly 
direction to a beacon Mg; thence in a south-westerly 
direction to a beacon Q on the Molopo River; thence 
along the Molopo River to its junction with the 
Ramathlabama Spruit; thence along the Ramathla- 
bana Spruit to the above-mentioned beacon I: 
together with the Crown Lands situated to the north 
of the river Molopo and south of the Bangwaketse 
Reserve and west of the Barolong Farms, bounded on 
the west by the meridian 24 degrees 15 minutes east 
longitude. 


(ix) Newaketsi District —The Bangwaketse Reserve. as 
“dese ribed by Section 5 of Proclamation No. 9 of 1899. 


(x) Ghanzi District. —The land bounded on the north by the 
Batawana Reserve, on the south by the northern and 
southern Protectorate boundary, as described by High 
Commissioner's Notice No. 9 of 1903, on the west by 
South-West Africa, and on the east by the Bamang- 
wato Reserve. 


(xi) Kgalagadi Distriet.—The land bounded on the west by 
South West Africa and the Cape Province, on the 
south by the Molopo River, on the east by the Lobatst 
District, the Bangwaketse and Bakwena Reserves, and 
from the north-west corner of the Bakwena Reserve 
along longitude 23° F., until it cuts latitude 23° 8.. 
and beunded on the north by the Ghanzi District. 
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II.—GENERAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


On the 11th November, 1923, having reached the retiring age, 
Sir James MacGregor, C.M.G., relinquished, amid widespread 
regret on the part of both European and native sections of the 
population, the Resident Commissionership of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and Mr. Jules Ellenberger, I.8.0., Government 
Secretary and Assistant Commissioner of the Southern Pro- 
tectorate, was appointed Resident Commissiofer. 

The Territory was honoured by a visit from Their Royal 
Highnesses the High Commissioner and Princess Arthur of Con- 
naught, in the course of which His Roya! Highness broke his 
journey at Mochudi Village for the purpose of opening the new 
Bakgatla National School. His Royal Highness also granted on 
the 14th September, at Mahalapye, an interview to Sekgoma, 
Chief of the Bamangwato, who was escorted by a large number 
of his people and about 5,000 men composing various of his 
regiments. 








Europgkan AND NATIVE ADVISORY COUNCILS. 
The Furopean Advisory Council opened its fourth meeting on 
the 3rd March, 1924, and a meeting of the Native Advisory 
Council was held on the 17th-1sth March, 1924. 


Locust DESTRUCTION CAMPAIGN. 

The locust campaign, which was begun in October, 1922, in 
co-operation with the Union Authorities, has been ied 
with unremitting enerzy through the year in review. 

The campaign had been organized before the rains fell, and 
work was started as soon as the voetgangers appeared. As before, 
the Territory was divided into Tocust Districts, each under the 
supervision of its appointed District Locust Officer, and with 
both Europeans and natives as Local Locust Officers. 

At the beginning of October, 1923, slight rains fell in the 
Lobatsi, Kanye, Molopolole, and Gaberones Districts, and also in 
the Bamanewato Reserve and the Tuli Block. | Hgy-deposits 
during May and June then hatched out. Water in some cases was 
very scare snot suflicient rain lad fallen to fill the pans and 
water-holes. Animals required for carting water and poison were 
in a very poor condition. Tn some cases water and poison lad to 
be carted long distances, but in spite of that the campaign 
progressed very favourably. 

A great deal of help from the natives was forthcoming, 
although sufficient help did not arrive until some weeks after the 
voetganvers had hatched out. This delayed the campaign to a 
very great extent, and when sufficient voluntary helpers were 
obtained a shortage of poison and pumps was experienced in most 
of the districts. As the infestation was very heavy and exten- 
sive, practically the whole of the Southern Protectorate districts 
being infested, the shortave of poison and pumps was a serious 
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drawback, and consequently a number of swarms that would 
have otherwise been destroyed got on the wing and invaded the 
Transvaal. It was impossible, taking into consideration the 
shortage of poison and pumps, the poor condition of the animals 
and the long distances that water had to be carted, to have 
destroyed all voetgangers. 


Camels were purchased by the Union Department of Agri- 
culture to organize the natives living in the Kalahari Desert, and 
also with the object of patrolling and locating the hatchings, sv 
that farmers could be warned of the approach of flying locusts 
to enable them to reap any crops which might be ripe and which 
were threatened by locusts. 


At various places the natives assisted very well, and did 
excellent work; the assistance given by Sekgoma, Chief of the 
Bamangwato, and by the Bangwaketse tribe was especially 
worthy of note. In some parts of the Kalahari, however, the 
natives were less willing to give information or assistance, yet 
a great deal of good work has been done, and over 3,000 swarms 
of locusts have been destroyed there by the four Camel Officers 
with the assistance of the natives. ° 


Locusts hatched out in absolutely uninhabited parts of the 
Kalahari, over a hundred miles from any water. Attempts were 
made to do something to destroy these voetgangers, but as no 
tsama (desert melons) could be found, it was impossible to do 
anything, and the men sent had to turn back to the nearest water- 
holes. The districts which had been free from locusts for some 
months were heavily invaded by flying locusts from these unin- 
habited parts, with the result that nearly all the late crops were 
destroyed and the veldt badly eaten off, and consequently stock 
will certainly suffer to a very great extent from poverty before 
the rainy season commences. 


Eggs have been deposited in most districts. 


A campaign was started for the destruction of flying locusts 
in districts where the natives were willing to have the fliers 
destroyed, viz., the Barolong Farms, Molopolole and the Bakgatla 
Reserve. The results on the Barolong Farms and on the 
Bakgatla Reserve are very favourable. 


Locusts as a rule fly east and south-east, and eventually, in 
the laying stage, fly back west and north-west. 


In Ghanzi, Ngamiland and Nekate the rains were late, and 
only fell from January to March, and numerous swarms of voet- 
gangers hatched out in these districts. A great number of swarms 
were destroyed, but on account of the difficulties as regards the 
desert parts of these districts it has not been possible to destroy 
the majority of these hatchings. Much praise is due to the 
Suropean inhabitants of the Ghanzi District, who one and all 
worked night and day to destroy the voetgangers. 
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In all 42,777 swarms of voetgangers were destroyed in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate since the beginning of the 1923-24 
campaign, 21 District Locust Officers, 40 European Assistant 
Locust Officers and 46 Headmen were engaged, and the campaign 
cost approximately £5,800, not including poison, pumps, barrels, 
etc. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate Locust Destruction Procla- 
mation No. 45 of 1923, requiring, inter alia, that occupiers of land 
shall assist in the destruction of voetgangers in their districts, 
was put in force in the Lobatsi District (except the Crown 
Lands), the Gaberones Block and the Ghanzi and Kweneng 
Districts for this season. 


TII.—FINANCIAL. 


The estimated revenue for the year was £96,375, the actual 
amount collected was £99,996, or £3,621 more than the estimate. 

Substantial increases over the estimates of revenue accrued 
under the heads Customs and Excise, Posts and Income Tax, 
respectively, as follows :—£1,810, £3,038 and £2,654; and under 
headings Licences, European Poll Tax and Export Duty on Cattle 
the excesses were respectively as follows :—£51, £98 and £568. 

On the heads Hut Tax, Revenue Stamps, Judicial Fines, 
Rentals and Transfer Duty, and Miscellaneous, shortfalls 
occurred respectively as follows :—£3,001, £454, £325, £550, 
£132; while the contribution for the Native Fund was £138 less 
than the estimate. ; 

Although the shortfall from Hut Tax, as compared with the 
estimate of £35,000, is considerable, it should be noted that the 
collection is £2,724 more than the preceding year. 

The estimated expenditure was £92,437, and the actual 
expenditure amounted to £81,574, or £10,863 less than the 
estimate. 

Revenue exceeded expenditure by £18,421. 


IV.—TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Trade, agriculture and industries during the year 1923-24 do 

not show such improvement as was hoped for at the beginning 
- of the year in review. 

Traders and farmers alike have been heavily hit by the adverse 
conditions prevailing. 

Crops, already handicapped by the unusually severe and pro- 
longed heat of the vear, and by the late and low rainfall, have 
been devastated in many districts by locust infestation. The 
export of cattle from the Territory has been adversely affected by 
the overstocking of the Johannesburg market, previous to the 
partial embargo imposed by the Union Authorities, which came 
into operation on the 1st March, and which will further reduce 
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the cattle exportations from the Territory. Natives, unable to 
realize on the sale of their cattle, have consequently had to curtail 
their purchases from the traders, with the result that the latter 
have suffered correspondingly and stores have been closed in 
various places. 

No efforts have been spared by the Administration to alleviate 
the depressing conditions of the situation and to maintain a fair 
balance between the interests of the European and_ native 
inhabitants of the Territory. 

One innovation in particular deserves note, namely, the 
attempt to improve the standard of native cattle by the purcha-e 
and distribution, under the supervision of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, of pure-bred bulls to the native chiefs, but here again the 
lack of veldt made it necessary to suspend distribution until better 
grazing could be obtained. 

Cheesemaking has been carried on in the Tati District and 
Notwani, and generally finds a ready market at a very fair margin 
of profit. 

The output of gold and silver from the mines in the Tati 
District has decreased during the year; 3,040 02. of gold and 
66L oz. of silver, valued at £12,838 Os. 6d., were exported, as 
against 6,005 02%. of gold and 1,317 oz. of silver, to the value of 
£25,334 4s. 11d., in the previous year. 











V.—LEGISLATION. 


Twenty Proclamations were promulgated during the year 
under review. 

Two of these related to the Appropriation of Funds to meet 
expenditure; one provided additional revenue by the re-enact- 
ment of laws for the collection of Income Tax, one affected 
Customs and Excise—further amending the Tariffs in force in 
the Territory, and one required all holders of Trading Licences 
in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and other persons who impott 
or export artic into or from the Territory, to mak anmial 
returns, for statistical purposes, of all articles imported or exported 
by them. 

Further provision was also made by Proclamation for the 
punishment of offenders in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
the law with regard to the preferences to be accorded in the 
administration of insolvent estates and the winding up of 
Companies was amended. 

Tn connection with the native inhabitants of the Territory. 
one Proclamation placed natives of the Batawana Reserve on the 
same footing as those of the Bamangwato in the matter of pay- 
ments to the Native Fund, and another afforded protection to all 
natives of the Bechuanaland Protectorate by the regulation of the 
sale to them of goods on credit by persons other than natives. 
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With regard to the Cattle Industry, one Proclamation 
amended the law relating to pounds in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, another reduced the cattle export duty from 5s. to 
2s. 6d., and three enacted provisions regarding the purchase of 
stock. 

The protection afforded to wildebeeste has been temporarily 
removed in respect of.the Tuli Block, and provisions in connection 
with the work of locust destruction have also been enacted by 
Proclamation. 

Other Proclamations provided for the appointment of an 
Assistant Resident Commissioner in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, and for the proper registration of motor vehicles and 
the licensing of motor vehicle drivers, etc., in the Territory ; 
and further amendments were also made to the Treaties of Peace 
Orders No. 1 and 2, 1923, and to the Trading with the Enemy 
Proclamations. 

There has been no session of the Special Court since the 15th 
May, 1919. 





VI.—EDUCATION. 


There were in the Territory, at the commencement of the 
year under review, 12 schools for Europeans (including a farm- 
school at Ramaquabane), attended by approximately 170 
children; there was also a coloured school at Shashi with an 
attendance of 8 pupils; and there were 77 native schools, mostly 
under the :egis of the Missionary Societies, attended by approxi- 
mately 5,390 children. 

Shashi school has since been closed. 

The schools for European and coloured children received 
Government grants-in-aid, the sum provided for this purpose for 
the vear 1923-24 being £2,380, of which £1,710 17s. 4d. was 
actually spent. ’ 

A grant of £300 towards native education was made to the 
London Missionary Society from the general revenue of the 
Territory, and also a grant of £240 from the Native Fund; but 
the native schools were mainly financed by this fund, from which 
the amount of £2,784 2s. 10d. was spent on education and the 
upkeep of school buildings, and the sum of £150 was donated to 

“the Tiger Kloof Institution for the training of teachers. 

Expenditure in connection with the native school at Serowe, 
which has a large attendance and a very fine school building, was 
almost entirely defrayed by the Bamangwato themselves, in 
addition to their contribution to the Native Fund. 

Most of the schools, both European and native. are under the 
control of school committees, generally presided over by the 
Magistrate of the District, who pays periodical visits of inspection. 











Native schools were opened during the year at| Mochudi in 
the Gaberones, and at Kika and Wue in the Newaketsi Districts 
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respectively. The new school at Mochudi is worthy of special 
remark. It was erected entirely by the Bakgatla people, is 
spacious, well-constructed, and situated in a healthy position. 
The building stands as an abiding testimony of the keen interest 
of Chief Isang and his people in the education of the tribe. 

The native schools at Monarch’s Mine and at Kachikau were 
closed during the year under review. 

Owing to the absence on leave of the Tnspector of Schools, 
who is the Director of Education in Basutoland, the native 
schools were not visited by him during the year, but an inspection 
of the Furopean schools of the Territory was carried out by 
Mr. W. T. Jackson, M.A., Headmaster of the Mafeking Public 
School, who reports very favourably in most cases on the work 
being carried on therein, in spite of the financial and other 
adverse conditions, which must of necessity militate against the 
work of education of white children in a native and primitive 
territory during a time of general depression. 


VII.—MEDICAL. 


The health conditions throughout the Territory for the year 
ended the 3lst March, 1924, have been, on the whole, satis 
factory. 

As in the past, malaria and its sequel@ head the list of preva- 
lent diseases. 

During the early months of the year there were several 
outbreaks of the disease in the northern districts. These, thougit 
of the benign tertian form, were of more than usual severity in 
character. But they were not sufficiently widespread or severe to 
affect the economic position either through disablement or direct 
or indirect mortality. 

As against this, the prevalence of the disease throughout the 
southern areas was occasional only, and its character uniformly 
mild. 

Respiratory troubles come next in order, but these, though 
figuring largely in the list, were of the light and non-dangerous 
variety. 

Of severe intestinal ailments, 16 cases of dysentery fall to be 
recorded for the year, with one death. All these occurred in the 
northern part of the Territory. 

There was an epidemic of measles in the village of Gaberones 
and at other isolated posts in the neighbourhood, as well as at 
Ramoutsa, where the mortality was high, At the latter place 
the school was closed down for about two months, with the result 
that the disease gradually died out. 

There were two cases of scarlet fever at Gaberones Camp. 

The number of cases treated indoor and outdoor for the year 
was as follows :—indoor, 11 Kuropeans and 26 natives, with twe 
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deaths; outdoor, 1,085 individual cases, representing a total of 
7,403 treatments. 

Among these cases are included the free treatments for 
venereal diseases. ‘The applications under this head have risen 
to a total of 500 within the year, the increase being due largely 
to the abolition of the charge of 1s. made for issues in the past. 
The figures given, however, represent the returns from the 
stations under direct medical supervision only. There remains a 
considerable amount of work accomplished for which returns are 
not at present available. This work was undertaken by the 
missionaries and traders, to whom, at isolated posts, by reason 
of the appreciation and demands of the native populations, 
supplies of the necessary medicines for free distribution were 
issued from time to time. 


VIII.— VETERINARY. 


During the year under review there were 58 outbreaks 
of lung sickness in the Bamangwato Reserve dealt with by the 
Veterinary Department. These were distributed as follows :— 


Outbreaks. 
Serowe area aoe ah ae Bee 40 
Mahalapye area 8 
Eastern area 6 
Bobonon area 3 
Sephope area 1 


14,633 animals were inoculated. 
16,551 animals were released and branded. 
223 animals were destroyed in terms of Proclamation No. 2 
of 1909. 
797 animals died from the effects of inoculation. 
£135 15s. was paid in compensation for animals destroyed. 


EXPORT OF CATTLE. 

Owing to the cattle surplus in the Union our export into the 
open market was stopped. No animals were exported through the 
Sequani Quarantine Camp during the year, while the Ramathla- 
hana Quarantine Camp was only open during April and May. 
1923. 

The following cattle were exported :— 





By rail to the Johannesburg Abattoir ... 26,046 
Through the Ramathlabama Quarantine Camp 858 
To the Belgian Congo via Kazungula ... w 6,302 

Total ... as ... 82,706 





This is an increase of 6,660 animals as compared with the 
previous year, and can be accounted for chiefly by exporters 
disposing of animals which were not up to standard before the 
embargo came into operation on the 1st March. 
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As a result of the Conference of Representatives of this and 
the adjoining ‘Territories, held at Pretoria in September, it was 
decided to confine all cattle export to the Union to animals which 
it was estimated would scale 800 Ib. live weight. 

The cattle were to be in such condition that the carcass would 
dress 50 per cent. of the live weight, and were to be inspected 
within seven days of trucking. 

These regulations came into force on the Ist March, 1924, snd 
a Cattle Export Inspector was appointed. 








EXPORT OF SMALL STOCK, 


Sinall stock to the number of 9,162 were exported to the 
Union via Ramathlabama and 11,485 to Rhodesia during the 
year. The former represents an increase of 2.000 and the latter 
a decrease of 1,000 on the previous year. 

Pigs Exported. 


To the Union ene ae oa .. 870 

To Rhodesia ae oe oe sie. 199 
Total ... tek .. 469 
VACCINES. 


The following vaccines for the control of animal diseases were 
obtained and forwarded for use in the Territory during the 


year :— 
Anthrax vaccine... aon Be ... 4,665 doses. 
Quarter evil . ae came SOSO0 he 5 
Redwater and all Sekness on ane 47, 
Blue tongue vaccine aa aes Ae 500 ,, 
Horse sickness serum fe 10 litres. 


Of the Government wire worm rufous 2.820 doses were used. 


INTRODUCTION OF ANIMALS FROM THE UNION. 


Horses bee ee fi ae oo 823 
Cattle ins ae an Bay a 973 
Donkeys... ae aes mee .. 8,186 
Small Stock Say aan ae ... 1,008 
Mules et ee fe ee foe 184 
Pigs oe act ee me Bs 80 


IX.—JUDICTIAL STATISTICS. 

The number of criminal cases adjudicated upon by Officials of 
the Adininistration during the vear 1923-24 was 590, as against 
736 in 1922 23 and 410 in 1921-22. 

There were eleven cases of homicide; in two of these the 
accused were committed and awaiting trial on the 31st March; 
another was sentenced to death, which sentence was commuted 
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by the High Commissioner to seven years’ imprisonmeni with 
hard labour ; one was acquitted ; seven were convicted of cuipable 
homicide and sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour 


There were 58 cases of other offences against the person, in 41 
of which conviction followed; 73 offences against property 
(including stock-theft) with 63 convictions, and 448 prosecutions 
for other crimes, in which 406 convictions followed. 


X.—POSTAL STATISTICS. 

The administration and control of the postal services in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate are, subject to the authority ef the 
Resident Commissioner, vested in the DPostniaster-General of 
the Union of South Africa. 


Offices. —There were twenty-two offices of all grades in opera- 
tion in the Territory during the year ended the 31st March, i924, 
representing an increase of two during the year under review. 
Money Order and Savings Bank business was transacted at three 
of these. five were Postal and Telegraph Agencies, one a Tele- 
graph Office only, and the remainder Postal Order Agencies. The 
two new Agencies were established at Shashi and Kamaquabane 
respectively. 








Money Orders.—The value of the Money Order transactions 

for the year shows a slight increase and decrease in issues and 
) 8 

payments, respectively, over the amounts for the preceding year. 





Orders numbering 298, to the value of £2,481 10s. 8d., were 
issued, as against 269, valued at £2,295 10s. 10d., and 182 Money 
Orders, valued at £71 16s. Qd., were paid out, as aguinst 204 of 
the value of £1,329 17s. Id. in the previous year. 





Postal Orders.—The value of Postal Orders issued remains 
practically the same as that of last vear, while the value of those 
paid out shows a decrease. ‘Ten thousand three hundred and forty- 
one orders, worth £4,148 2s. 5d., as against 9,543, valued at 
£4,297 18s. &d., in the previous vear, were issued, and oatpay- 
ments, with a total value of £1,535 11s. Od., were made, as 
compared with 3,047 Orders, worth £1,932 5s., during the year 
1922 23. 


Savings Bank.—The Savings Bank deposiis and withdrawals 
show an appreciable increase and decrease, respectively, over 
those of the vear before, an indication which it is hoped may be 
taken to mark an improvement in the general state of depression 
recorded last year. One hundred and sixty deposits, valued at 
dy. 5d.. were made, as against 136 deposits, valued at 
s., Whilst 30 withdrawals, of the value of £598 Ils. 5d., 
were effected. in comparison with 6-£, valued at £1 BIS 13s. 2d., 


in the previous year. 
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Revenue and Expenditure —The total postal revenue from 
all sources amounted to £13,463 4s. 10d., being an increase 0: 
£3,314 18s. 4d. over the revenue collected in 1922-23. 

The expenditure for the year under review amourted to 
£4,585 18s. 3d., being a decrease of £432 4s. 3d. over the expendi. 
ture for the corresponding previous twelve months. 


XI.—METEOROLOGICAL. 


As the year covered by the Report does not correspond with 
the season’s rainfall, the figures for the past rainy season, #8 
well as those for the year ended the 31st March, taking the season 
to be from the 1st June in one year to the 31st May in the nest, 
are given. 


The average aggregate monthly rainfall for all stations for the 
season ended the 3lst May, 1923, is as follows :— 


1922. inches 
Juno... one ae eee oes we ane 107 
July... oes ase one tes ees use - 
August wie noe aes tee ov és +563 
September bee Ace age a2 ais alee +002 
October ee aly ee ifs Ses ste 1-291 
November vee Bats as Aor ate es 2-017 
December eo ies eae a fe Bed ae 2-330 
1923. 
January aes soe ee aS ne con 8-496 
February ws uaa eis aes a28 cea 4-777 
March ... on Ses ote oe Sas ase 3-133 
April... ats Ga oe eee tee one +486 
May on ee aa ep co “ae see +189 
Total 23-391 
and for the year ended the 31st March, 1924 :— 
1923. inches 
April... on aie ee Ma a ase +486 
May ae ans uae Bee coe as hs +189 
June... oe ees S08 ast ae te +029 
July... oes os an os on as “ls 
August ... ee wee vee ea ox ies +018 
September i ee an aes eels ales +104 
October sia ere 4a nee bes sai +442 
November ae ans re a ae as 1-670 
December an Oo de a Seis kee 1-872 
1924, 
January te ae ae aie a vee 1-048 
February oe oes aft es a A 2-383 
March. ... be ‘ts as eae eS 285 5-901 
Total 14-256 
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The monthly average maximum and minimum temperatures 
at the various Magistracies through the year were as follows :— 


Maximum Minimum 


1923. Degrees Degrees 
April oe aes wes wea w 81-11 54-87 
May tae ie aia abe se 77-90 49-69 
Juno we ses be ara vs 75-07 41-94 
July a Bs A aah vee 73°47 41-21 
August... ate oe6 wee wee 79°29 48-67 
Septomber ose see ase «86-31 54-36 
October... nee ee aa wee 91-16 60-81 
Novembor =. “ea Be ss 92-41 65-39 
December ... ee ae eee s+ 89-37 66-10 
1924. 

January ... oe ane on ve 93°54 68-15 
February ... uae wae ote +» 86-06 63-08 
March si eee Be Sve vs 81-96 64-18 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate lies, roughly, between 2,000 
and 5,000 feet above sea level, and only a few people live at the 
cooler altitudes of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet. The portion of the 
country inhabited by the greater number of both Europeans and 
natives is adjacent to the only line of railway, which passes 
through the eastern side of the Territory for a distance of 403 
miles; the average altitude of the stations and sidings along this 
section of the line is 3,418 feet. 


Cc. lL O'B. Dutton, 


Government Secretary. 


élst March, 1924. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 














ANNUAL. 
No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1179 Mauritius .. . a . e 1922 
1180 Swaziland es “ : $4 
1181 British Honduras oe . “a 
1182 Uganda * & tb 
1183 Federated Malay States” a is 
1184 Unfederated Malay States va 
1185 State of Brunei au 
1186 Straits Scttlements 
1187 Falkland Islands . # 
1188 Kenya Colony and. Protectorate oh fe 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. «+ 1922-1923 
1190 Jamaica afe 1922 
1191) Seychelles ‘ oy fs 
1192 Bahamas + 1922-1923 
1193 Somaliland Sy wi! ae 1922 
1194 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast er oe ++ 1922-1923 
1195 Leeward Islands .. . 7 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands | 1922 
1197 Nigeria 1923 
1198 Weihaiwei % 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice Islands . ~ 1922-1923 
1200. Ashanti... ‘ - 
1201 Gambia oe ae 1923 
1202) Bahamas .. rh . a oo 192 2a 1904 
1203) Hongkong... - - .. - a 
1204 Nyasaland ois a ‘se iy “se 
1205 Cayman Islands .. on es 
1206 Cyprus... es 4 ae 
1207) Gold Coast oe oe 
1208 Trinidad and Tobago s 
1209 Zanzibar Protectorate ” 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
No. Colony, etc. Subject. 
83 Southern Nigeria... Mineral Survey, 1910. 
84 West Indies Preservation of Ancient Moav 
ments, etc. 
85 Southern Nigeria Mineral Survey, 1911. 
386 Southern Nigeria... Mineral Survey, 1912. 
87 Ceylon Mineral Survey. 
88 Imperial Institute Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 
89 Southern Nigeria. . de Mineral Survey, 1913. 
90 St. Vincent A oe Roads and Land Settlement. 
91 East Africa Protectorate Geology and Geography of te 
northern part of the Prote: 
torate. 
92 Colonies—General Fishes of the Colonies. 
93 Pitcairn Island Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commission 
for the Western Pacihc. 


Printed by H.M.S.0. Press, Harrow 
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No. 1211, 
SWAZILAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT, 1923.* 


I—SITUATION AND AREA. 


Swaziland lies between the eastern slopes of the Drakensberg 
Mountains, which form the eastern border of the Transvaal, 
and. the low-lying lands of northern Zululand and Portuguese 
East Africa. 

It is bounded on the north, west and south by the Transvaal, 
and on the east by the Portuguese Territory and ‘Tongaland, 
now part of the Natal Province, and is about the size of Wales, 
its area being 6,678 square miles. A little more than one-third 
of the Territory is native area and the remainder is owned by 
Europeans. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Territory is divided geographically into three longitudinal 
regions of roughly equal breadth, running from north to south, 
and known locally as the high, middle, and low or bush veld. 
The high veld portion adjoining the eastern Transvaal consists 
of mountains, part of the Drakensberg Range. These mountains 
rise in parts to an altitude of over 5,000 feet. 

The middle veld is about 2,000 feet lower, while the bush 
veld, bounded on the east by the Ubombo Mountains, has 8 
height of from 300 to 1,000 feet, rising on the Ubombo Moun- 
tains to 1,500 feet. 


II.—HISTORY. 

The Swazis are akin to the Zulu and other tribes of the 
south-eastern littoral. Up to about 100 years ago they occupied 
the country just north of the Pongolo River, but a hostile chief 
in their vicinity forced them farther north and, under their 
Chief Sobhuza, they then occupied the territory now known as 
Swaziland. This Chief, who died in 1839, was succeeded by 
Mswazi II. The further order of succession has been Ludonga, 
Mbandini and Bhunu, whose son, Sobhuza II, was installed as 
Paramount Chief in 1921, after a long minority, during which 
his grandmother, Labotsibeni, acted as Regent. 





* In this Report the Financial Statements which are for the year 
ended 3ist March, 1924, are preliminary and not completely audited. 
All other details are for the calendar year 1923. 
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The many concessions granted by Mbandini necessitated some 
form of European control, notwithstanding that the independence 
of the Swazis had been guaranteed in the Conventions of 1881 
and 1884, entered into between the Government of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria and the Government of the late South 
African Republic. In 1890, soon after the death of Mbandini, 
a Provisional Government was established representative of the 
Swazis, the British and South African Republic Governments. 
In 1894, under a Convention between the British and South 
African Republic Governments, the latter was given powers of 
protection and administration, without incorporation, and 
Swaziland continued to be governed under this form of control 
until the outbreak of the Boer War in 1899. 


In 1902, after the conclusion of hostilities in the Transvaal, 
a Special Commissioner took charge, and, under an Order in 
Council in 1903, the Governor of the Transvaal administered 
the Territory, through the Special Commissioner, until the year 
1907, when, under an Order in Council (1906), the High Com- 
missioner assumed control and established the present form of 
administration. Previously to this, steps had been taken for 
the settlement of the concessions question by the definition of 
the boundaries of the land concessions and their partition between 
the concessionaires and the natives. The boundaries of the 
mineral concessions were also defined and all monopoly con- 
cessions were expropriated. Title to property is therefore now 
clear. 


In 1912, a Special Court was established with an Advocate 
of the Provincial Division of the Transvaal as President. The 
other members of the Court consist of the Resident Commis- 
sioner, the Deputy Resident Commissioner, and the Assistant 
Commissioners of the various districts. The Court holds 
sessions twice a year. All cases are dealt with by three members 
sitting without a jury. The Court has jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal cases. 


An elected Advisory Council, representative of the Europeans, 
was established in 1921, to advise the Administration on purely 
European affairs. 


III—GENERAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


During the year there were 117 European emigrants and 
143 immigrants, the latter being permanent settlers. 


_ According to the census held on the 3rd May, 1921, the 
Enropean population was 1,239 males, 996 females, total 2,235 
persons, representing an increase of 103°6 per cent. since the 
1911 census. The native Bantu population was 52,761 males, 
97.534 females, total 110,295 persons, representing an increase 


(15402) ‘Wt.10531/630 625 9/24 Harrow G.94 A2 
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of 5°34 per cent. since the 1911 census. Of this total 5,990 
natives were recorded as being absent at labour centres outside 
Swaziland. Coloured and other races other than Bantu had 
increased from 143 to 308 over the same period. 


The general health of the Territory during the year has been 
fairly good. There was considerable malaria during the year 
and a quantity of quinine was distributed. Cases of dysentery 
and enteric were rare. Syphilis continues to be a troublesome 
disease amongst the native population. Every effort is being 
made to deal with it. An extra building has been added to the 
hospital for treating cases of this disease. Only a few cases of 
influenza—of a mild type—occurred during the year. Cases 
admitted at the hospital numbered 170; there were 7 deaths. 
The number of out-patients treated was 4,837. 


Natives desiring to enter into contracts as labourers on 
mines in the Union continued to take advantage of the deferred- 
pay system, the sum of £16,137 being paid out as compared with 
£8,228 during 1922. The number of passes issued was 5,512 to 
recruited labourers and 4,937 to those desiring to travel outside 
the Territory. 


IV.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The total Revenue for the year amounted to £90,897, being 
£2,358 less than the Estimates, and the total Expenditure to 
£93,127, showing an excess of £5,393 on the Estimates. 


Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure for the year amounted 
to £80,156 and £85,682 respectively, as compared with £77,577 
and £84,612 respectively in 1922-1923. 


The Extraordinary Revenue and Expenditure during the year 
amounted to £10,741 and £7,444 respectively. 


Public Debt.—This amounted to £55,000 made up as 
follows :— 


(1) The Swaziland Consolidated Loan of £72,500 was 
reduced during the year by the repayment of a sum 
of £37,500. The Loan now amounts to the sum of 
£35,000, bearing interest at 3} per cent. per annum 
and repayable, through the medium of ‘a Sinking 
Fund, within 19 years from the 1st April, 1924. 


(2) The Swazi Nation Trust Fund, £20,000, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum. 


Assets and Liabilities —On 31st March, 1924, liabilities 
exceeded assets by £27,139 13s. 3d. 
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V.—PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND 
INDUSTRY. 


TRADE. 


The Territory is passing through a severe period of depression 
and during the year under review the volume of trade, except 
in grain, was very small. The native crops were fair. Sales 
of land were effected at fair prices. 


No statistics of imports or exports are kept, as, by an agree- 
ment with the Government of the Union, Swaziland is treated, 
for Customs purposes, as a part of the Union. Payments due 
to Swaziland are assessed on a fixed proportion of the total 
Customs collection of the Union in each year. The amounts so 
received by Swaziland during the last three financial years 
were as follows :— 

1921. 1922. 1923. 


£8,894 £10,172 £12,788 
The amounts collected in Swaziland during the last three 


financial years, in respect of spirits and beer manufactured in 
the Union were as follows :— 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
£1,480 £1,156 £1,284 


The imports consist principally of flour, sugar, groceries, 
hardware, clothing, boots, spirits, oils, farming implements, 
mining machinery, tools and general kafir truck. Most of these 
goods are imported from wholesale dealers in the Union. 


The following is a summary of the principal articles exported 
from Swaziland during the last three years :— 


Quantities in Ib. Value. 

1921. 1922. 1923. 1921. 1922. 1923. 

eee £ £ £ 
Cassiterite Tin 781,740 400,448 337,713 29,767 16,420 29,240 
Cotton +» 274,400 142,148 306,000 6,860 2,103 17,700 
Tobacco ++ 200,000 214,230 324,150 7,500 5,432 8,000 
Hides .. ae 43,300 37,590 26,900 2,165 1,147 1,050 
Slaughter Oxen 1,442,500 2,884,250 2,755,500 21,637 41,432 48,220 
Bullion +» 2110z. 427 02. 92-78 oz. 1,056 1,926 417 
Specie .. = — -_ _— 7,120 8,214 2,090 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


The currency is British coin and coins of the late South 
African Republic, which are of similar denominations to the 
British. All such British and Transvaal coins are legal tender— 
in the case of gold coins, for payment of any amount; in the 
case of silver coins, for payment of an amount not exceeding 
forty shillings; and in the case of bronze coins, for payment of 
an amount not exceeding one shilling. 
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The National Bank of South Africa, Limited, has branches 
at Mbabane and Hlatikulu. The amount on deposit at 3lst 
March, 1924, at the Mbabane Branch was £21,023 as compared 
with £22,825 in 1923. 


The Bank also conducts savings bank business. The number 
of savings bank depositors at 31st March, 1924, at the Mbabane 
branch was 110, with a total credit of £2,311 as compared with 
136 and £2,229 for the previous year. 


At the various post offices in the Territory Post Office Savings 
Bank business is conducted. At 3lst March, 1924, the depositors 
numbered 200, with a total credit of £1,847 as compared with 
172 and £2,249 for the previous year. 


At the Post Office Savings Bank interest at 3} per cent. was 
allowed on ordinary accounts and 4 per cent. on certificate 
accounts. Interest was allowed at 4 per cent. for 12 months 
and 3} per cent. for six months on fixed deposits at the savings 
bank of the National Bank. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The principal crops are maize, kafir corn, tobacco, cotton and 
beans. 

The maize crop was above the average. The price was the 
lowest for vears, being 17s. 6d. per 200 Ib. during the winter 
and 26s. in the spring. A very good class of maize is being 
produced, chiefly the ‘‘ Hickory King ’’ variety, and as a result 
of the advice of experts being followed, the maize is of a very 
high standard. 


The crop of kafir corn was quite up to the average. The 
tobaceo crop was also up to average. The returns show that 
322,350 Ib. of tobacco were grown. 


The cotton crop has greatly increased. The amount handled 
in Durban on behalf of Swaziland growers was approximately 
47,000 Ib. lint, the average price realized being 16); pence 
per Ib. 


Mr. G. F. Keatinge, C.1.E., who was deputed by the British 
Empire Cotton Growing Corporation to report on the prospects 
of South Africa as a cotton-producing country, visited Swaziland 
in the early part of the year. He was very much impressed 
with the prospects in Swaziland and reported that in his opinion 
the annual crop should increase up to 30,000 bales. 


The principal varieties of cotton grown are ‘‘ Griffin.” 
“Watts Long Staple,’’ ‘‘ Improved Bancroft,’’ and ‘* Zululand 
Hybrid.’”’. The main crop is ‘ Griffin,’ the original seed having 
been imported by the Government in 1921. This variety with 
proper selection and acclimatization is giving excellent returns. 
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The following is the record of the Swaziland cotton crop 
for the year 1923 :— 


Of the total crop, 71 per cent. was graded ‘‘ Fully good 
middling ’’ ; 87 per cent. was 1} inch or over, whilst 69 per cent. 
was sold in Durban at 16d. per lb. and over. 


All classes of sub-tropical fruit do well in the lower parts of 
the Territory. The Government horticulturist of the Transvaal 
reported very favourably on the prospects of fruit-growing, and 
he was particularly impressed with the suitability of the climate 
and soil for citrus fruits and mangoes. 


The Territory is well watered, and the numerous large rivers 
provide an inexhaustible supply of water and constitute an 
immensely valuable asset for the development of power and for. 
the purposes of irrigation. It is favourably situated midway 
between the coast and the principal markets of the Transvaal, 
but, until a railway is built and funds are available for making 
good roads, the development of the Territory is bound to be 
retarded. 


Stock. 


Swaziland, especially the bush veld, is one of the finest 
cattle-raising centres in South Africa. 


It is reported by old residents that in the vePy early days, 
before the invasion of rinderpest in 1894, the country teemed 
with cattle. 


Rinderpest in 1894 and 1897 and East Coast Fever 
in 1902 caused great mortality, and at the census held in 1911 
there were only 57,601 cattle in the Territory. Since 1911 the 
campaign against East Coast Fever has been most successful, 
and cattle have increased rapidly. Dipping is compulsory 
everywhere, and Europeans and natives alike have realized its 
value. The census held during the year 1921 showed that the 
Europeans owned 63,749 cattle, while those in the possession 
of natives numbered 146,542. It is estimated that at the present 
time there are approximately 250,000 head of cattle in the 
Territory. 


The introduction by the ranchers and farmers in Swaziland 
of pure-bred bulls of the principal breeds is rapidly improving 
the class of cattle in the Territory, and in spite of the unsatis- 
factory state of the meat market very fair prices were obtained 
during the year for slaughtered cattle exported. In all, 4,200 
head were exported through Komati Poort and 810 head through 
the new port of exit at Mahamba, a total of 5,010 head exported 
as against 5,179 for 1922. The campaign against Fast Coast 
Fever has again occupied most of the time of the Veterinary 
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Department. Four new outbreaks of this disease occurred 
during the year and there was a recrudescence of the disease in 
two old infected areas. 


The following table shows the number of outbreaks of East 
Coast Fever, herds infected, and deaths during the last six 
years :— 


Infected New Herds 
Year. Areas. Infected. Deaths. 
1918 2 Nil ae 1 
1919 3 86 we 61 
1920 1 29 a: 10 
1921 4 125 or 361 
1922 6 63 Bie 708 
1923 9 33 os 253 


At the end of the year there were 69 Government dipping 
tanks, and 54 private tanks, six of which are under. Government 
control. 


Quarter Evil was not so prevalent; 5,800 doses of vaccine 
were issued for the inoculation of cattle, chiefly in the Hlatikulu 
district. 


Two outbreaks of Anthrax have occurred in the Hlatikulu 
district and two head of cattle died. All the cattle in contact 
were inoculated and there have been no further cases. 


The disease known as Sweating Sickness is spreading and is 
causing a great loss in the percentage of increase of cattle. 
Investigation of this disease does not appear to make much 
progress. 


Horse Sickness was very prevalent. 


The Annual Agricultural Show was held at Hlatikulu, the 
Union Government kindly providing the judges. No show was 
held at Bremersdorp. 


Lanp. 


Title to land in Swaziland is freehold, subject to the mineral 
rights which are in some cases owned by concessionaires and in 
others by the Crown. 


During the year, 21,742 morgen of Crown Lands were sold at 
an average price of 7s. 8d. per morgen for unencumbered land. 
The area sold included 3,022 morgen “of Crown Land encumbered 
by grazing servitudes, for which £1,352 was realized. 


Unencumbered Crown Land sold in the Territory is subject, 
before title is issued, to beneficial occupation, or, in the low 
veld areas, to stocking with breeding cattle. The purchase 
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price is payable in ten equal yearly instalments, outstanding 
balances bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum. 

Encumbered Crown Land, that is land subject to prior-dated 
servitudes of grazing or land rights, is sold to the registered 
holder of the servitude, and the purchase price is payable in 
four equal yearly instalments; there is no condition of beneficial 
occupation. All land is sold subject to existing mineral servi- 
tudes. (A morgen equals 2°11654 English acres.) 


Private land transactions during the year were few. Prices 
for freehold land varied between 20s. and 40s. per morgen. 


Minina. 


Mining is conducted under mineral concessions granted by 
the late King Mbandini, and under the Crown Minerals Order in 
Council. No new deposits were discovered during the year. 

The mineral properties of the Swaziland Tins, Limited, were 
disposed of during the year, the Company having been 
voluntarily liquidated, and are now being worked by private 
owners. 


The cassiterite produced during the year amounted to 150°76 
tons (metallic content 71 per cent.) valued at £29,240, and gold 
amounted to 92°78 oz. valued at about £417, as compared with 
200 tons of cassiterite and 427 oz. of gold produced in 1922. 

Gold mining was carried on for some years at the Piggs 
Peak and other mines, but, owing to the increased cost of this 
class of mining, all work has ceased. The Crown owns a few 
mineral areas, and legal provision has been made for the exploita- 
tion of these by the public in the event of payable minerals 
being discovered. Considerable quantities of gold have been 
recovered from the Forbes Reef and Piggs Peak mines in the past 
and there appears to be no reason why further exploitation of 
this known mineralized area should not take place at an early 
date in the future. Large deposits of coal exist in the bush 
veld, but beyond prospecting operations nothing has been done 
to exploit them. 

Arrangements are in progress whereby it is hoped to 
facilitate prospecting and mining on concessions generally, and 
during the year the Swaziland Mineral Development Commission 
was appointed. The report of the Commission has not yet 
been published. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 
The most important Proclamations issued during the year 
were :— 
Proclamation No. 5 of 1923, amending the Swaziland Poll 
Tax Proclamation, 1921. 
Proclamation No. 11 of 1923, amending the Official Secrets 
Proclamation, 1922. 
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Proclamation No. 15 of 1923, restricting the importation of 
spirituous liquor. 

Proclamation No. 27 of 1923, amending the Swaziland 
Income Tax Proclamation, 1921. 

Proclamation No. 34 of 1923, amending the tarifis of 
Customs and Excise Duties Proclamation. 


VII.—EDUCATION. 


Government primary schools for European children have 
been established in the Territory, and, at Mbabane, one for 
primary and secondary education. 


The average attendance at these schools during the last three 
years was as follows :— 


1921 se vee sts ss 283 
1922 oh io sue 7 311 
1923 ry as oh eee 314 


At Zombode, the kraal of the Chief Regent, there is a school 
for natives. The average attendance at this school during the 
last three years was as follows :— 


1921 rye oe es ac 77 
1922 ae ae a ae 93 
1923 os ne aa yi 100 


Archdeacon Watts, M.A., the founder of the school for 
Europeans at Mbabane, also opened a school for coloured children 
at Mpolonjeni, where the average attendance during the last 
three years was as follows :— 


1921 be Ros an os 65 
1922 are i oe an 65 
1923 ea ee “0% ae 58 


This school receives a Government grant, as well as another 
school for coloured children at the Florence Mission in the 
Hlatikulu district, the average attendance at which was 27. 


Boarding or transport bursaries at the rate of 4s. per child 
per week are paid by the Government for all European pupils 
whose parents are in poor circumstances and who reside three 
miles or more from a school. 


In addition to the above, the various missions conduct schools 
and classes in connection with their mission work for natives. 
During the year the grant made to mission societies for this 
purpose was £1,000, as compared with £1,000 for 1922. The 
average attendance at these mission schools during the last 
three years was as follows :— 

1921 i ae oe at 2,300 
1922 ee ee Pe He 2,329 
19238 use Ae he kl 8400 
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A number of the more advanced native pupils, both boys and 
girls, are sent out every year to be trained in the Union, at 
Lovedale, Tiger Kloof and other Institutes. The cost of 
tuition and board for these pupils, who number about 30, is paid 
from the Swazi National Fund, which was created, with the 
concurrence of the Swazi Chiefs, for the purposes of direct 
benefit to the natives. Each native taxpayer is required by law 
to pay 2s. per annum to the Fund, the expenditure from which 
is under the control of the Government. Apart from the regular 
schools, the natives receive religious instruction from 14 
relitious bodies carrying on work in Swaziland at about 186 
different centres. The average attendance at these centres 
during the last three years was as follows :— 


1921 sa =e “ly we 7,576 
1922 oe ee ts nee 7,143 
1923 wes as be as 8,273 


VIII.—CLIMATE. 


The climate of the high veld has been likened to that of the 
south of France. The air is bracing and invigorating; light 
frosts are prevalent during the months of June and July. The 
mean temperature in winter is about 60° Fahr. The summer 
is pleasantly warm, the mean temperature being about 75° Fahr. 
The rainfall is good, the average recorded at Mbabane over 
twenty vears being 51°18 inches. 


The middle veld is well watered by streams rising in the 
ranges on the west. Lying as it does some 2,000 feet below 
the mountains, the summer temperature of this area is warm 
and humid, but in winter is cool and refreshing. The mean 
temperature in summer is 80° Fahr. and in winter 65° Fahr. 
Frost at times occurs in the valley streams, but it is seldom 
found elsewhere. The rainfall recorded at Bremersdorp over 
twenty-one years averages 34°59 inches. 


East of, and parallel to, the middle veld lies the bush veld, 
about 20 miles in width and running north and south 
through the whole area of the Territory. Many streams come 
down from the high veld and Drakensberg Range. These 
streams converge in the bush veld into five rivers. But for these 
this area is not well watered. The rainfall recorded at Natalia 
Ranch over nine years averages 25°85 inches. 


The high veld is free from malaria, which is, however, prevalent 
in the low veld, and in a slight degree in the middle veld during 
some of the summer months. The malaria is not of a virulent 
type, and is easily avoided by taking the precautions ordinarily 
considered necessary in any sub-tropical country. 
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IX.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Roaps. 

There are good roads to Mbabane from Ermelo, 96 miles, 
Breyten, 85 miles, and Carolina, 82 miles, and there is a fairly 
good road from Mbabane to the Portuguese border, from which 
point to Delagoa Bay the road is very good. This route is largely 
made use of by motorists from the Transvaal during the winter 
months. The main port of entry for the southern portion of 
Swaziland is from Piet Retief, whence roads extend to Hlatikulu 
and Mankaiana. The main ports of entry for the northern 
portion of Swaziland are from Ermelo and Carolina, via Oshoek, 
Barberton (by bridle path), Hectorspruit, Komati Poort and 
Goba. The main roads have been improved by the introduction 
of piped culverts, but much remains to be done for the better- 
ment of existing roads and improvements in communications 
generally, for which adequate funds have not been available. 


Post, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICES. 


These services are now, by agreement, under the control 
of the Postmaster-General of the Union, but are paid for from 
Swaziland funds. 


Post Offices.—Proclamation No. 29 of 1916 extended to 
Swaziland, with certain exceptions, the provisions of the Post 
Office Administration Act, 1911, of the Union of South Africa. 
At 3lst March, 1924, there were 18 post offices in the Territory, 
and the following is a summary showing the number of offices in 
the different classes :— 


Money Order, Savings Bank, Sraeereey and 
Telephone Offices... 1 

Postal Order Agencies.. ee 

Telegraph and Telephone Offices... 


PD 


Mail Services—The following is a list of mail services in 
operation at 31st March, 1924 :— 


Times Time 
Route. Weekly. Hours. Convesance. 
Carolina — Bremersdorp via 
Oshoek, Mbabane and Ezul- 


wini. 2: 93 Motor. 
Ezulw: ini—Malkerns . 2 Foot 
Bremersdorp—Stegi - . 1 30 Pack-donkey 
Bremersdorp—White Mbuluzi 2 6 Foot. 
Stegi—Portuguese border 3 6 Foot. 
Mbabane—Forbes Reef 2 4 Foot. 
Barberton—Pigg's Peak 3 14 Foot. 
Amsterdam—Sandhlana 1 16 Foot. 
Piet Retief—Mankaiana 2 12 Foot. 
Pict Retief—Hlatikulu 2 5 Motor. 
Hlatikulu—Mooihoek 2 4 Foot. 
Dwaleni—Berbice 2 4 Foot. 
Mhlotsheni— Berbice 2 4 Foot. 
Hluti—Mhlotsheni 2 9 Foot. 
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X.—PUBLIC WORKS. 

No extensive public works were undertaken during the 
year. A telephone line has been opened connecting Hlatikulu 
with Piet Retief. 

B. NICHOLSON, 
Government Secretary. 


Mbabane, Swaziland, 
June 30th, 1924. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent, reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page:— 


ANNUAL. 
No. Colony, etc, Year. 
1179 Mauritius . 0 oe a fa Ss ao a 1922 
1180 Swaziland.. ' és ae ‘eis 5 e ¥ Pr 
1181 British Honduras oe a o. oe oe . ” 
1182 Uganda .. - oe . . . ‘a 
1183 Federated Malay ‘States. a save oy BY ny 
1184 Unfederated Malay States oe he As as ee 
1185 State of Brunei .. oe oe os oe, apa . ee 
1186 Straits Settlements oe o ese ae os . re 
1187. Falkland Islands . . ste a os ae a 
1188 Kenya Colony and. Protectorate” Ne ra ee WS a 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate on o. ++ 1922-1923 
1190 Jamaica .. % ae My od ae oe 1922 


1191 Seychelles .. sie oe ee BS ate oe. oe a 
1192 Bahamas .. a sie . SS aie ra +. 1922-1923 


1193 Somaliland an an eet ite 1922 
1194 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast™ ty An ++ 1922-1933 
1195 Leeward Islands . oe bs an oe aie: es 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands. se én oe os bs 1922 
1197 Nigeria .. és s% o . o as ais 1923 
1198 Weihaiwei ee oe . n 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice Islands ae oe o . ++ 1922-1923 
1200 Ashanti .. o oe . o . . - ” 
1201 Gambia .. o on a oe - fie vs 1923 
1202 Bahamas .. ne oe o. oe oe oe eo. 1923-1924 
1203 Hongkong oe o oe oe . o° 1922 
1204 Nyasaland o. o os a . . 1923 
1205 Cayman Islands .. oe on . oe. - o 1922 
1206 Cyprus... oe oe. - on oe oe o 1923 
1207 Gold Coast oe o. we oe oe a 1922-1923 
1208 Trinidad and Tobago .. o . . oe. o 1923 
1209 Zanzibar Protectorate .. . o oe oe . 


1210 Bechuanaland Protectorate 1. 1s weve ve 1923-1924 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
No Colony, etc. Subject, 
83 Southern Nigeria .. oe of +. Mineral Survey, 1910. 
84 West Indies oe o os +» Preservation of Ancient Mone 


ments, etc. 


85 Southern Nigeria .. - ++ Mineral Survey, 1911. 


86 Southern Nigeria .. . on +» Mineral Survey, 1912. 

87 Ceylon y < oe oe +» Mineral Survey. 

83 Imperial Institute. o . ++ Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 

89 Southern Nigeria .. . - -- Mineral Survey, 1913. 

90 St. Vincent . . oe +.» Roads and Land Settlemert 


91 East Africa Protectorate . ase ve .. Geology and Geography of the 
northern part ot the Protec- 


torate. 
92 Colonies—General.. on on +. Fishes of the Colonics. 
93 Pitcairn Island .. ike eft .. Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 
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No. 1212. 
BASUTOLAND. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923-24. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

Basutoland, which is a native territory in South Africa, is 
bounded on the west by the Orange Free State, on the north by 
the Orange Free State and Natal, on the east by Natal and East 
Griqualand, on the south by the Cape Province. Its area is 
11,716 square miles. It lies between 28° 35’ and 30° 40’ south 
latitude, and between 27° and 29° 30’ east longitude. 

The altitude varies from 5,000 ft. to 11,000 ft. above sea level. 
and the climate is, on the whole, healthy. The Maluti Mountains 
in former years were used entirely as cattle posts, but owing to 
the increase in population the Basuto have found it necessary to 
migrate there and build villages and cultivate the land, so that 
to-day the more or less inaccessible mountain area is gradually 
becoming as thickly populated as the low-lying country to the 
west. In favourable seasons the Territory produces wheat, mealies 
and kafir corn, also cattle, horses and sheep; the export of wool 
for this year amounting to over 10 million pounds weight. 

In 1818 the first Paramount Chief of Basutoland, Moshesh,. 
gathered together the remnants of various tribes who had been 
scattered about South Africa during the wars waged by 
Moselekatze, and thus founded what to-day has become the 
Basuto nation, consisting of upwards of 540,000 souls. 

A series of wars took place between the Basuto and the 
inhabitants of the Orange Free State from 1856 onwards, and it 
was not until 1868, when Moshoeshoe was hard pressed by the 
Boers, that he appealed to the British Government for help and 
the recognition of his people as British subjects. This was 
carried into effect in March, 1868. In 1871 the Territory was 
annexed to the Cape Colony, and, after various disturbances. 
the Government of the Cape, in April, 1880, extended the pro- 
visions of the Cape Peace Preservation Act of 1878 to Basutoland, 
which included a clause providing for the general disarmament 
of the Basuto. The Basuto refused to accept the terms, and. 
after a war lasting nearly a year, an agreement was arrived at 
by which the Act was repealed and certain fines inflicted on the 
tribe. 

Although outwardly peace had been restored, there still 
remained several chiefs who would in no way accept the terms. 
and it was eventually decided by the Government of the Cape 
Colony to hand over the administration to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. This took effect on the 13th March, 1884. Since this 
date the Territory has been governed by a Resident Commissioner 
under the direction of the High Commissioner for South Africa. 


| 
| 
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In 1903, a native National Council of 100 members was formed 
for the purpose of discussing internal matters, and with a view 
to acting in a measure as an advisory body to the Resident 
Commissioner. 

GENERAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 

The 18th Session of the National Council was held from the 
ith August to the 29th August, 1923. The following were the 
more important matters dealt with :— 

(1) The administration of justice in the Native Courts —In 
his message to the Council His Royal Highness the 
High Commissioner stated that he had received reports 
from the Resident Commissioner showing that an 
improvement had taken place, and expressed the hope 
that the improvement would continue, and that as 
time went on the chiefs would, by exercising in a 
proper manner the powers conferred on them, allay 
the sense of grievance which had existed. 

(2) Scab eradication.—The Government having decided to 
embark upon a more thorough campaign for the 
eradication of this disease, regulations were promul- 
gated on the lines of those obtaining in the Union of 
South Africa. These regulations were brought before 
the Council, and the debate on them lasted for more 
than five days. The Chiefs and Councillors displayed 
the keenest interest. The Government agreed to 
certain amendments desired by the Council, and 
eventually all the important members indicated their 
agreement with the new plans. 

(3) The eradication of burrweed.—The High Commissioner 
wrote strongly on this question in his message to the 
Council, pointing out the bad effect the existence of the 
weed was having on the wool, and intimated that if 
the natives could not make better headway in their 
own way towards eradicating the weed the Govern- 
ment would have to enact legislation on the subject. 
The Paramount Chief gave information about the 
inspectors he had appointed to deal with the evil, and 
urged that other chiefs should appoint their own 
inspectors. The Paramount Chief and other Coun- 
cillors showed their disinclination for any proclamation 
by Government, but promised.to show greater atten- 
tion to the evil in the future. 

(4) Locusts.—The Acting Resident Commissioner raised the 
question of the locust plague which was threatened, 
and to which reference is made elsewhere in this 
Report. The Council were urged to do everything 
possible to get the people to destroy the young locusts 
before they were able to fly. 

(5) Debt collectors.—A general feeling against allowing debt 
collectors was evinced in the Council. 
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(6) Runaway boys.—The Council asked that the Union 
Government might be requested to assist in preventing 
youths running away from their homes in Basutoland 
to take up work in the Union. Representations were 
subsequently made to the Union Government and the 
desired assistance was promised; but it should be 
remarked that reports go to show that only a few 
cases of runaway boys have been brought to notice. 

(7) Taking up of arms.—The Paramount Chief and Council 
made strong representations that in all cases where 
arms were taken up the Paramount Chief should 
participate in the trial. 

LEGISLATION. 

The most important law promulgated during the year was the 
Wool and Mohair Export Duty Proclamation, which took effect 
as from the 1st April. It imposed a duty of 3d. on every 
pound of wool and mohair exported from the Territory. 

GENERAL, 

During the latter part of the year a strenuous campaign was 
conducted against the locust pest, which throughout South Africa 
had become a serious menace. More than 23,000 swarms of young 
locusts were destroyed in Basutoland, the campaign costing 
approximately £1,000. The infestation occurred principally along 
the border from Teyateyaneng to south of Quthing. The northern 
districts and the mountain area generally were free from the pest. 

There were no political events of any importance during the 

year. 

: The Resident Commissioner, Lt.-Col. Sir E. C. F. Garraway, 
K.C.M.G., went to England on six months’ leave early in June, 
and Mr. J. P. Murray, Deputy Resident Commissioner, acted as 
Resident Commissioner. 


FINANCIAL. 

The revenue for the year ended the 31st March, 1924. 
amounted to £252,300, an excess of £9,800 on the estimate and 
an increase of £39,762 on the revenue for the preceding year. 
The expenditure for the year was £241,570, a saving of £882 on 
the sum authorized. The net result shows an excess of revenue 
over expenditure of £10,730. The native tax collection yielded 
£184,689, an increase of £13,456 compared with the collection 
during the preceding year. 

The following heads of revenue also show increases on the 
estimate. 


Actual 
Estimate. Receipts. 
£ 
Customs and Excise ee an 65,000 Ane 
Posts and srelegraphe . Be 7,750 8,038 
Licences .. fs Frc 7,200 7,584 
Income Tax aie ae 4,000 6,773 


‘Wool Export Duty" . a 13,000 14,128 
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The last head of revenue represents a tax of 4d. a pound on 
wool and mohair exported from the Territory and was imposed 
on the 1st April, 1923, in connection with measures taken for the 
eradication of scab in Basutoland. 

The expenditure incurred during the year on such measures 
amounted to £14,222. 

The following statement shows the | revenue and expenditure 
during the past three years :— 








REVENUE. 
1921-1922 1922-1923 1923-1924 
£ £ 

Native Tax .. cs «. 126,541 121,233 raf 6s0 
Customs and Excise aa 54,403 62,011 71,043 
Posts and Telegraphs aire 7,661 7,522 8,038 
Licences ae a2 7174 7,097 7,585 
Fees of Court or Office a 970 814 783 
Judicial Fines oa avs 1,461 1,305 2,009 
Income Tax .. . . 2,732 3,755 6,773 
Fees for services rendered . 2,490 2,605 1,366 
Interest 3 to 2,640 2,550 2,341 
Wool Export Duty . a0 _— _ 14,128 
Miscellaneous ei ie 3,730 3,645 3,545 

Total s% .. £209,802 £212,537 £252,300 

EXPENDITURE. 
1921-1922 1922-1923 1923-1924 
c £ £ & 

Establishments a Wes 26,962 _— _— 
Resident Commissioner Sa — (a) 12,554 13,749 
District Administration es —_ (a) 12,934 12,666 
Police. . -. 38,184 35,647 36,122 
Posts and Telegraphs Ses 10,725 10,043 10,463 
Administration of Justice .. 5,955, 9,116 9,812 
Public Works Department 4,328 5,811 6,529 
Public Works Recurrent .. 22,484 20,371 20,951 
Public Works Eatreoreinary 2,874 2,335, 3,661 
Medical ee 20,396 20,443 20,545 
Education .. 35,301 34,681 34,813 
Government Industrial School 2,454 2,323 2,437 
Audit Gs cf an 650 733 (6) — 
Agriculture .. on 9,871 9,984 21,849 
Allowances to chiefs | o 14,409 11,290 12,451 
National Council .. ae 1,933 1,830 1,950 
Leper Settlement .. +» 21,720 20,845 20,104 
Pensions ms a oe 4,942 5,259 6,681 
Miscellaneous ae aia 9,652 4,868 5,557 





Total Ordinary Expenditure 232,840 221,067 240,340 
Expenditure from Surplus 
Balances .. . 10,238 3,480 1,230 





Total o +» £243,078 £224,547 £241,570 





(a) Previously shewn as ‘ Establishments.” 

(0) Provision now made under ‘‘ Resident Commissioner.”’ 

NOTE :—The figures for 1923-24 are approximate and subject to 
minor adjustments, 
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Income Tax. 


The rates of normal and super taxes imposed by Proclamation 
36 of 1923 in respect of income for the year ended the 30th June, 
1923, were the same as for the previous year. 


Collections under this head amounted to £6,772 13s. 6d., being 
an increase of £3,017 6s. 4d. on the receipts for the year 1922 
1923, and an excess of £2,772 13s. 6d. on the estimate for 1923- 
1924, 


The collection was made up of :— 


£ s. d. 
Arrear Tax ... axe ote oe tee 136 13 10 
Current Tax eos oan wet «. 6,635 19 8 


£6,772 13 6 


On the above total the following shows the sources from which 
taxable incomes were derived and the amount of tax obtained 
from each :— 


£ s. da. per 

cent. 

General Traders a oe «+ 4,023 10 11 or 59-41 

Civil Servants .. .. 1,334 9 2 » 19-71 
Employed persons—other than Civil 

Servants «. 441° 7:10 mA 6°51 

Others—including Banks, etc. .. 689 2 6 » 10-18 

Non-Residents . ~ 284 3 1- ,, 4:19 

£6,772 13 6 = 100 per cent. 


The number of incomes assessed for current tax in the various 
categories were :— 


Total of 
No. Category. Taxable Incomes. 
£ 
80 801-500 83,282 
49 501-750 29,798 
23 751-1,000 20,184 
16 1,001-1,500 18,973 
12 over 1,500 39,063 


180 Total taxable income of persons 
assessed for current tax £141,250 
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TRADE. 
The following is a return of the exports from, and the imports 
into, the Territory during the calendar year 1923, the figures for 
1922 being given :— 












































IMPoRTS. 
1922. 1923. 
No. Value. No. Value. 

: Fs £ 
Merchandise .. os o = 623,755 _— 767,198 
Livestock :— 

Mules, Horses, etc. ae 50 235 157 669 
Cattle ao ai xe 432 1,032 5,580 13,097 
Sheep and Goats .. ae 453 309 401 350 
Grain :-— Muids. Muids. 
Wheat and Wheat-meal .. 1,485 2,644 2,132 3,762 
Maize and Maize-meal .. 36,584 25,176 10,024 8,242 
Kafir Com oF eS 13,126 10,677 2,899 2,552 
Other Produce a8 ee _ 597 _ 622 
= 664,425 _ 796,492 
Government Imports oe _ 37,700 —_ 30,562 
Total Imports a — | £702,125 — | £827,054 
Exports. 
1922. 1923. 
No. Value. No. Value. 
Livestock :— £ £ 
Mules, Horses, etc. .. 364 1,937 250 1,462 
Cattle .. He ae 2,342 8,022 1,773 6,647 
Sheep and Goats ace 2,999 1,373 734 518 
Grain :-— Muids. Muids, 
Wheat and Wheat-meal 128,204 | 138,995 64,144 71,791 
Maize and Maize-meal 20,316 11,188 87,161 41,409 
KafirCorn, .. oe 13,984 11,319 52,570 34,536 
Oats .. . o 591 452 83 32 
Barley .. = bs 193 106 107 56 
Rye .. .. . _ _ _ _- 
Beans and Peas ae 3,149 3,669 9,622 9,045 
Ib. Ib. 
Hair, Angora .. .. | 2,326,367 | 104,833 | 2,001,564 | 119,646 
Wool .. ae + | 12,829,330 | 377,333 | 10,264,894 | 513,644 
Hides and Skins :— 
Hides ., bea ee 127,705 2,348 142,336 3,035 
Skins .. a os 82,542 1,171 89,731 1,751 
Miscellaneous .. a — 6,584 _— 197 
Total Exports .. _ £669,330 _ £803,769 

















These figures show that although there has been an increase 
amounting to £124,929 in the value of imports and £134,439 in 
the value of exports, the balance of trade against the Territory 
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was some £22,000, compared with £33,000 in the previous year, 
but deducting the £30,000 odd Government imports a slight 
credit balance would result, while the value of the labour asset, 
which it is impossible to state with any degree of accuracy, must 
in any case far outweigh the adverse balance. 

Wool and mohair are again the largest contributors to the 
national earnings, and, in view of the great importance of these 
exports, it is interesting to give the comparative figures since 
1920. 


Wool. Mohair. 
lb. Ib. 
1920 des ne 10,030,954 2,259,741 
1921 aa Co 12,826,792 2,330,006 
1922 See Ves 12,829,330 2,326,367 
1923 oF, fon 10,264,894 2,001,564 


The large decrease in both products is difficult to account for, 
unless a considerable amount was held over in the Territory at the 
close of the statistical year. It must be remembered that these 
figures are obtained from traders only, and that there is no record 
of the undoubtedly considerable quantity of wool and mohair 
exported privately to Union trading stores situated just beyond 
the Basutoland borders. But that factor has been present in 
previous years, and there is no evidence to show that the private 
exports during 1923 had developed so largely as to account for the 
big drop in the traders’ figures. In future years it will be possible 
to get an approximate estimate of the private exports by means 
of the Wool and Mohair Export Duty figures, and also to obtain 
by the same means more accurate figures of the total export than 
the present system allows. For this year, however, such com- 
parisons are not possible, as the Wool and Mohair Export Duty 
was only commenced as from the Ist April, 1923. None the less, 
as the drop in export has been considerable, and cannot clearly be 
explained, it is interesting to note that the Wool and Mohair 
Export Duty of 3d. per pound produced £14,128 for the financial 
year ended March, 1924. This gives a wool and mohair export 
of 13,562,880 lb., against 12,266,458 lb. as shown by the traders’ 
figures for the calendar vear 1923. If it were possible to place the 
figures against each other, the balance of 1,296,422 tb. would 
represent the volume of export other than through traders, t.e., 
the private exports to Union traders. 

Though wool exports were 2,564,436 Ib. less than 1923, the 
value was greater by £136,311, the appreciation being from 7d. 
per Ib. in 1922 to 12d. per Ib. in 1923. 

Again, mohair exports fell off by 314,803 lb., but there was an 
increase of £14,813 in the value. The average price rose from 
10°8d. per Ib. to 14°25d. per Ib. in 1923. 

As regards wheat and wheat-meal, it is disappointing to have 
to record that the export amounted to only one half of the 
quantity and value exported in 1922. On the other hand, the 
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1922 exports were the highest since trade statistics have been 
available. Basutoland, however, was not alone in the failure of 
the wheat crop, and the unfavourable drought conditions obtained 
more or less equally in the Union. 

Maize and kafir corn exports quadrupled those of 1922. ‘This 
was due to the good spring rains having enabled the natives to 
plough and sow in good time, while the crops were reaped before 
the arrival of the locusts. 

The export of livestock figures have fallen from 1922, but the 
figures of cattle imported are much larger. Considerable caution 
must, however, be observed in making any deduction from the 
livestock trade figures. There is a large business done by cattle 
speculators from the Union,. the statistics of which are not 
available. 


Imports. 


These show a considerable increase. ‘I'he variety of articles 
was much the same as in former years: wool rugs, wool and 
cotton blankets, piece goods and clothing accounting for some 
60 per cent. of the whole. 


GENERAL. 


The trade year was an undoubted improvement, and, although 
the depression cannot be said to have by any means disappeared, 
there is promise that the normal prosperity of former years may 
be expected at a none too distant date. In this regard, and 
specially in respect to traders, careful attention should be given 
to the income tax figures furnished in the Financial Section of 
this Report. They form an important guide to the economic 
condition of the country. The large percentage increase in the 
tax paid by traders is arresting, and is a clear indication that 
the time is approaching when the heavy losses suffered during the 
last few years will have been worked off. 


EDUCATION. 


The average daily attendance of pupils in schools and institu- 
tions is over 26,100, while the total number of pupils on the roll 
exceeds 39,100. 

The following table shows the average attendance of pupils 
during the last 10 years :— 


1914... oe wb Sn ate 17,643 
1915... Bee At me 2 17,167 
I9te -.s. eke Be os er 19,496 
1917... fe nse Boh . 20,760 
1918... a se se ses 21,160 
1919... os a one nee 22,556 
1920... a om aes oe 23,497 
HA acs efi oan ee is 22,586 
1922... fs Es ft ae 23,424 
1923... oe ae ay a 26,124 
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The following grants were made to Missions for elementary 
schools and other educational institutions :— 





£ 
Paris Evangelical Mission Society ve 21,528 
Roman Catholic Mission ... des re) 5,330 
Church of England Mission be vad 3,315 
Total... are on .. 80,173 





The grants are the same as those made for 1921 and 1922. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO SIZE AND DENOMINATION. 


150) 100 | 70) 60) 45 | 25 | 20 
Over to to to to to to to 
Mision: 200 | 200 | 150 | 100 | 70 | 60 | 45 | 25 








Paris Evangelical Mission 


Societe Aa 1 6 x 58 32 s7 3 a 
Roman Catholic oe + 1 5 7 12 6 15 47 10 
Church of England .. . - = 2 12 4 12 18 














Total .. oo . 2 ty 43 82 42 | a“ 178 “4 





In 1922 there were 495 elementary schools. 

In elementary schools the pupils enrolled were 38,494, as 
against 34,733 for 1922. 

. The average attendance was 25,616, as compared with 22,945 
in 1922. 

In institutions the pupils enrolled were 622, as against 576 
for 1922. 

European ScHOOLS. 

In December, 1923, there were 133 pupils in the eight schools 
for European children, being an increase of twenty pupils as 
compared with last year’s figures. 

GENERAL. 

There has been a large increase in the number of pupil: 
attending school this year, but it should be rensembered that the 
previous three years were years of poverty and stagnation, when 
normal development practically ceased. 

The increase of nearly 3,000 pupils is apparently due to the 
advent of better times and to an awakening of interest in educa- 
tion, especially in the more heathen districts in the northern part 
of Basutoland. 

VETERINARY. 
ANTHRAX. 

During the year 89 outbreaks of anthrax occurred, an increax 
of 31 on the previous year. This increase is believed to be partly 
due to a system of detection and investigation, which has been 
achieved as the result of increased co-operation of the Assistant 
Commissioners and Police Officers. It is also due to the fact that 
chiefs and headmen are now more alive to their responsibilities 
in reporting deaths, etc., and no doubt the discussion of anthras 
at the last session of the Basutoland Council has helped toward: 
securing more exact total reports of outbreaks than was possible 
in previous years. Notwithstanding the increased number of 
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outbreaks, there has been no serious individual mortality. This 
has been largely due to early diagnosis and prompt inoculation. 

During the year 56,735 animals have been inoculated, 18,215 
by the Veterinary Staff and 28,520 by the trained native police 
in the various districts. The Veterinary Department is much 
indebted to the police for their able work and co-operation in this 
matter. 

Union Government spore vaccine has been used with excellent 
results. Prompt inoculation of all contacts invariably cleans up 
an outbreak. The system of enforcing inoculation of all transport 
oxen in infected districts has been continued, and it is felt that 
this has minimised the further spread of the disease. 

Inoculation is also enforced on all bovines proceeding to the 
Orange Free State. A further effort has been made to see that 
the very necessary preventive measure of suitably burying the 
anthrax carcase is enforced, and where owners have shown neglect 
prosecution has resulted. Of the different districts Mafeteng and 
Maseru are the worst infected. There were 23 outbreaks in the 
Mafeteng district and 21 in Maseru. Experience respecting the 
susceptibility of bovines to anthrax, compared to the other 
domestic animals, has been the same as last year, and all attempts 
to get a positive diagnosis of anthrax in sheep and goats have 
failed; but in the worst infected centres a few equines have 
contracted anthrax and died. 


Equine MancE. 

This disease has been extremely prevalent, and considerable 
losses were sustained in the recent bad spring. Unless this disease 
can be brought under proper control the outlook in the mountain 
areas for horses is very serious. Horses to the number of 2,257 
were treated for mange during the year, and it appears that 
owners are now fully alive to the seriousness of this malady. 
They are making a more serious effort to get their animals treated, 
but many headmen and chiefs have been very apathetic in 
helping to put a stop to the undesirable traffic of mange-infected 
animals, which creates fresh centres of infection. 

During the year experiments were made with a view to finding 
a cheap and effective remedy. As a result it was discovered that 
if one pint of Capex (lime and sulphur) and four ounces of tobacco 
extract were mixed with two gallons of water and thoroughly 
sprayed on to the animal two or three times at an interval of five 
days the mange insect was effectively destroyed. Spray pumps 
were therefore sent with this mixture to the sheep dipping tanks 
in the infected areas. More recently it has been found that the 
same result can be brought about by using Cooper’s Dip at full 
strength, the animal being sprayed three times at an interval of 
seven days, and all sheep-dipping supervisors have now been 
furnished with proper spray pumps. This should be the means 
of decentralising treatment, putting a stop to the undesirable 
traffic over long distances of mangy horses, and prove much more 
economical. : 
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During the year, 644 blood slides have been examined micro- 
scopically. The number of cattle and horses dipped at Masera 
for mange, ticks and lice was 1,646. 


ScaB SHEEP. 

As from the 1st April, 1923, it was decided that a more serious 
attempt should be made towards a successful campaign and a 
stringent scab law was accordingly introduced. Before the new 
law was brought into operation it was considered advisable to have 
it discussed in the Basutoland Council. This was very thoroughly 
done with the best results. The Paramount Chief and the 
Councillors showed great interest, and finally gave the new law 
their loyal support. 

Eight European Scab Inspectors were engaged and given a 
month’s thorough training in their duties, and an attempt has 
been made, by the erection of new tanks, to clean up the scab 
which existed on our Western border and which gave rise to many 
complaints from the Union Government. 

These efforts have been crowned with much success, and all 
sheep and goats during the year from the Mechachaneng to the 
Telle river have been very efficiently dipped under European 
supervision. During the year no less than 1,042,269 sheep and 
goats have been dipped, as against 386,014 sheep and goats during 
1922. This clearly illustrates how keen and loyal the native sheep 
owners have been in supporting the Government attempt to 
improve their wool and mohair. 

Twenty new tanks were erected during the year. 

Considerable experience has been gained in the difficult 
problem of erecting tanks economically and quickly, and it is 
hoped in the near future to evolve the best method of doing this 
work. 

Field work has shown the value of the ‘‘ Circular ’’ dipping 
tank in treating scab, and it is proposed gradually to institute 
this type of tank throughout the Territory. 

Throughout the year Cooper’s Dip was employed with excel- 
lent results. Although it is an arsenical dip, the casualties for the 
financial year were only 191 sheep and goats, involving the pay- 
ment of compensation, in the sum of £85. This is very satis 
factory, and speaks well for the work done by the Scab Inspectors 
and Native Supervisors. 

Experience showed that during the year the soundness of the 
policy of defining an area round a dipping tank and enforcing the 
simultaneous dipping of all sheep and goats in that area. This 
method not only proved in itself most effective in eradicatins 
scab, but also most economical. If the policy is energeticallr 
pursued and associated with a large increase of tanks, it is thought 
that, with the continued loyal co-operation of native owners and 
the chiefs, the future success of the campaign is assured. 

Sroup. 

Of the 149 mares covered last year 70 proved in foal. All 

stallions were kept at Maseru during the season. 
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The Fell pony ‘‘ Minor "’ was lent to the Government by the 
Westminster Estate for a portion of the season. This pony 
should mate well with Basuto mares. During the season 146 
mares were covered. 

There were 3,172 professional visits and attendances in the 
course of the year. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The grant was the same as last year, i.e., £1,200. 

Little fresh development was possible, but existing donga work 
has been kept in repair and the tree nurseries have been main- 
tained. At the close of the year there were some 234,000 trees on 
hand, and during the year some 43,000 trees were issued. 

There was a severe drought towards the close of the year, 
while immediately preceding it there was a severe visitation of 
locusts. The campaign against locusts was reasonably successful, 
and the natives showed some energy in their efforts to destroy 
the young insects. But the locust plague, combined with the 
drought, left the Territory at the close of the year in an unpromis- 
ing state for 1924. On the other fiand, agricultural conditions in 
Basutoland change so rapidly that undue pessimism is not 
justified. 

One or two European traders conducted experiments in cotton- 
growing. The result cannot as yet be prognosticated, but it is 
feared that the altitude, combined with the short growing season 
and the uncertain frosts, will prove serious obstacles. 

The position in regard to wheat, maize and kafir corn crops 
is dealt with earlier in the Report under the heading of Trade 
Statistics. 

Burrweed is still prevalent, notwithstanding that great 
pressure has been brought to bear upon the natives to destroy it 
whenever it appears. 

Lectures on agriculture were continued at Roma, Morija and 
Maseru. It is hoped during 1924 to commence on a small scale a 
scheme of native demonstrators in agriculture. The plan has 


been adopted with success in native areas in the Union of South 
Africa. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


Roads.—Roads through the Territory have been maintained. 
A concrete causeway has been built across the Telle River in the 
Quthing District, greatly facilitating transport between Lady 
Grey railhead and South Basutoland. 

Waterworks.—Meters were installed in Maseru which has had 
the result of causing consumers to be more economical, so that 
the present supply should be ample for many years to come. 

Buildings. —Twenty sheep-dipping tanks were constructed. 
Work on the new Post Office at Maseru was continued, and it is 
hoped that this building will be ready for occupation next year. 

Buildings were maintained in a fair state of preservation as 
far as funds permitted. 
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GAOLS AND CRIME. 

There are seven gaols and four lock-ups in the Territory, and 
during the year, 1,939 prisoners passed through them, as com- 
pared with 2,206 during the year 1922. 

The number of convictions for contravention of the liquor 
laws in 1923 was 27, as compared with 63 for the previous vear. 

Convictions for offences against property numbered 214, as 
compared with 175 in 1922. 


MOVEMENT OF INHABITANTS. 
The following figures give the number of passes issued to 


natives to leave the Territory during the year, as compared with 
the figures for the year 1922. 





Visiting and 


| Labour. roa Tota. 








1922 a 57,663 59,529 117,192 
1923 76,202 33,194 109,396 





POST OFFICE. 

The net postal, telegraph and telephone revenue amounted to 
£8,038 7s. 3d., as compared with £7,521 14s. 1d. for the vear 
1922-23. 

The expenditure amounted to £10,463 5s. 3d., as compared 
with £10,042 17s. 9d. for 1922-23. 

The number and value of deposits in, and withdrawals from, 
the Post Office Savings Bank for the last two years is shown in 
the following table :— 


Deposits. Withdrawals. 
1922-23 =1,046, value £5,225. 517, value £7,471. 
1923-24 =1,261, value £7,129. 442, value £5,512. 


The following comparative table shows the number and value 
of money and postal orders issued and paid during the last two 
years :— 

Issued. Paid. 
1922-23 = 19,693, value £20,986. 22,616, value £25,831. 
1923-24 = 20,301, value £23,248. 21,376, value £26,721. 


MEDICAL. 

Treatment at the Government Dispensaries was given to 
48,318 patients during the year, an increase of 5,790 over the 
previous year. In the hospitals 2,337 patients were treated, 
showing a slight decrease in the admissions. The number of 
surgical operations performed was 2,133, as against 2,215 for the 
previous year. 

The revenue collected from dispensaries and _ hospitals 
amounted to £2,259 17s. 9d. : 

The general health of the Territory was good, and, with the 
exception of typhus fever and smallpox, there were no serious 
epidemic diseases. 
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Sixty-eight cases of measles, 49 of chicken-pox, 9 of 
diphtheria, 111 of whooping cough, and 22 of enteric fever were 
reported, all more or less sporadic. It is to be noted that no cases 
of scarletina were reported during the year. 

Typhus fever is still epidemic in all the districts in the 
Territory. The Medical Officers reported 958 cases with 120 
deaths. This is a considerable increase over the previous year, 
due in part to the regulations regarding notification being more 
strictly observed. Propaganda as regards prevention has been 
carried out in various ways, and assistance has been given by the 
native press. The great difficulty has been in reaching the 
uneducated native and the inhabitants in the remote parts of the 
country. The National Council was addressed by the Principal 
Medical Officer on the subject at its 1923 Session, and the 
members were requested to assist the Government in carrying 
out the law as regards notifications, quarantine and disinfestation. 

Smallpox of a mild type was epidemic during the year; 671 
cases with 14 deaths were reported. Most of the cases occurred 
in the central districts of the country. This is a continuation 
of the epidemic reported last year. 

The following were notified during the year :—Influenza, 337 
cases, no deaths; dysentery, 56 cases, 1 death; pneumonia, 106 
cases, 2 deaths; cerebro-spinal meningitis, 8 cases, 1 death. 

Free treatment for syphilis continues to be given, and it is 
noted that many are availing themselves of the privilege. 
Venereal disease is accountable for much ill-health and disab!e- 
ment in spite of the efforts of the Medical Officers to instruct in 
the way of clean living and personal hygiene. It is satisfactory 
to note that one of the native newspapers has of late taken up 
the question seriously. 


Leper SETTLEMENT. 

The Leper Settlement continues to do good and useful work. 
The population at the end of 1923 was 467—213 males and 254 
females—a decrease of 12 as against last year. There were 66 
admissions, 5 re-admissions, 42 deaths, 10 desertions, and 31 
discharges during the year. 

The discharges were less than the previous year, but the 
various forms of treatment are being vigorously pushed with 
much success, and a considerable number await discharge in the 
near future. 

There has been a marked fall in the death-rate, which may be 
attributed partly to the intensive modern treatment now given 
and partly to the more favourable early-stage condition of the 
patients now being admitted. Small difficulty is now experienced 
in getting patients sent to the Asylum. 

There has been no important change of policy. Regulations 
affecting the patients were gazetted for the purpose of more 
clearly defining the legal status of the Superintendent. 

The employment of the more able-bodied patients in useful 
and remunerative work contributes much to their happiness and 
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health. Such employment among the men takes the fom 
sanitary work, bath attendance, repairing of clothing and boi: 
road-making, gardening, etc.; among the women, laundrywat, 
sewing, cooking, hospital attendance, etc. 

The able-bodied men get one acre of land and the women o 
quarter acre to cultivate, the produce of which is bought by the 
Government. Last year the crops were good, and 1,050 bags a 
maize were purchased from the patients. A mill has been erected 
for the grinding of this product, which is one of the chief item: 
of dietary at the Asylum. 

A new supply of water has been installed which should t 
of great assistance during seasons of drought. 

A ward for infirm male patients has been completed, and has 
proved very useful. 

Two large Solaria have been built for the treatment of bot 
sexes by graduated exposure to sunlight. 

The farm produced good crops during the season, and the 
has been an ample supply of milk, together with potatoes, fruit 
and vegetables, to supplement the dietary. These have gone 
long way to improve the general health of the patients. 

More land has been broken up, and an endeavour is being 
made to grow sufficient produce to feed the patients, without the 
necessity of purchase outside. 


E. G. DUTTON, 
Acting Government Secretary. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 








ANNUAL, 
No. Colony, ste. Year. 

1181 British Honduras . fe os 1922 

1182 Uganda .. . o oe oe ie 

1183 Federated Malay ‘States™ cS ora ote. Me 

1184 Unfederated Malay States Pes Se oe 4 

1185 State of Brunei .. -_ oe a te EA 

1186 Straits Settlements nie ae Si se “ 

1187 Falkland Islands oe sis oe 

1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate oe . oe s 

1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate. . . o ++ 1922-1923 

1190 Jamaica .. o on . : . . 1922 

1191 Seychelles... oe oe oe . on on re 

1192 Bahamas .. oe oe o or ++ 1922-1923 

1193 Somaliland oe oe or 1922 

1194 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast + 1922-1923 

1195 Leeward Islands.. Cy ate oe oe Py 

1196 Turks and Caicos Islands a ae oe ae 1922 

1197 Nigeria .. a o o- oe oe 1923 

1198 Weihaiwei.. . . is Be 

1199 Gilbert and Ellice ‘Islands . . 1922-1923 

1200 Ashanti .. Br os . . ae oe . 

1201 Gambia .. ae oe oe an o- ie 1923 

1202 Bahamas .. we ee on on Pa . 1923-1924 

1203 Hongkong se ar ee oe oe on 1922 

1204 Nyasaland oe oe a oe o. . 1923 

1205 Cayman Islands .. oe . sae oe 1922 

1206 Cyprus... oe on . on o 1923 

1207 Gold Coast on . a a . ++ 1922-1923 

1208 Trinidad and Tobago .. BS a ae on 1923 

1209 Zanzibar Protectorate .. os A o i 

1210 Bechuanaland Protectorate 2 - .1923-1924 

1211 Swaziland . oe. oe o oe . 1923 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. Colony, etc. Subject, 

83 Southern Nigeria on ee .» Mineral Survey, 1910. 

8 = West Indies .. oe «+ Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

85 Southern Nigeria oi ae) +. Mineral Survey, 1911. 

86 Southern Nigeria oe oy «. Mineral Survey, 1912. 

87 Ceylon .. oe oe +. Mineral Survey. 

88 Imperial Institute 11 ae ++  il-seeds, Oils, etc. 

89 Southern Nigeria es oe +. Mineral Survey, 1913. 

90 St.Vincent .. . +. Roads and Land Settlement. 

91 East Africa Protectorate |. +» Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

92  _Colonies—General .. o. «. Fishes of the Colonies. 

93 Pitcairn Island . os «=» Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific. 

7 eee 
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TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1923.* 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


The Turks and Caicos Islands lie between 21° and 22° N. 
latitude and 71° and 72° 50’ W. longitude, at the south-east end 
of the Bahama Islands, and just below the tropic of Cancer. They 
lie about 90 miles to the north of the Dominican Republic, about 
720 miles to the south of Bermuda, and about 450 miles to the 
north-east of Jamaica. 

They consist of two groups of islands, separated by a deep- 
water channel about 22 miles wide known as the Turks Island 
passage. The Turks Islands lie to the east of the passage and the 
Caicos Islands to the west. The area of these islands is estimated 
to be about 166 square miles, but, as no thorough survey of the 
group has ever been made, this figure may be below the mark. 

The Turks Islands consist of two inhabited islands, Grand 
Turk and Salt Cay, four uninhabited islands or cays, and a large 
number of islets and rocks. A three-pointed bank or reef 
surrounds the group and offers dangers to navigation, and has 
been the cause of many shipwrecks in the past. These islands 
derived their name from a species of cactus found there by the 
early settlers, the scarlet head of which was said to resemble a 
Turkish fez. 

The Caicos Islands, which lie to the west of the channel, 
surround the Caicos Bank, a triangular shoal 58 miles long on 
its northern side and 56 miles long on its eastern and westem 
sides, respectively. The northern and eastern sides of the bank 
are bounded by a chain of islands, separated from each other by 
narrow passages or channels, in many cases only a few feet deep, 
while the western edge is fringed by a series of reefs and rocks. 
The principal islands of the Caicos group are South Caicos, East 
Caicos, Middle Caicos, North Caicos, Providenciales Island, and 
West Caicos. 

The entire group known as the Turks and Caicos Islands 
extends for a distance of 75 miles from east to west and 50 miles 
from north to south, and constitutes part of the long chain of 
low islands and banks extending from off the Florida coast to 
the Navidad Bank, lying north of the east end of the 
Dominican Republic. 





* Sketch Maps will be found in the Report for 1914, No. 846. 
(Cd. 7622-37]. 
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HISTORICAL. 


The Turks and Caicos Islands were discovered in 1512 by 
Juan Ponce de Leon while on a voyage from Puerto Rico. These 
islands remained uninhabited, probably on account of the sterility 
of the soil and the scanty rainfall, until the year 1678, when a 
party of Bermudians arrived and established the salt raking 
industry. From that date onwards parties of Bermudians used 
to resort annually to the Turks Islands to rake salt, arriving about 
the month of March and returning to Bermuda about November, 
when the salt raking season was over. The Bermudians were 
expelled by the Spaniards in 1710 but soon returned and continued 
the salt industry with occasional interruption by attacks by the 
Spaniards. Several attempts were made by the Spaniards and 
the French to obtain possession of the islands. In the year 
1766 the King was pleased to appoint an agent, Mr. Andrew 
Symmer, “ to reside there and by his residence on the spot to 
insure the right of the island to His Majesty.’ By an Order 
in Council in 1781 regulations were approved for the management 
of the salinas (salt ponds) and for the preservation of order in 
general amongst the inhabitants. In 1790 Colonel Alexander 
Murray arrived as the agent of His Majesty, and in 1799 an act 
was passed by the Bahama Legislature which placed the Turks 
and Caicos Islands under the Bahama Government, and so they 
remained until 1848 when, in answer to a petition from the in- 
habitants, Her Majesty was pleased to grant a separate charter 
to the ‘ Turks Islands and the Islands and Cays commonly 
known as the Caicos Islands.” Under this charter the islands had 
an elective Legislative Council and a President administering the 
government, but this system was found burdensome in the altered 
circumstances caused by the fall in the price of salt, and in 1873 a 
petition was presented to the Quecn praying for the abrogation 
of the charter. The islands were then annexed to Jamaica and 
still remain one of its dependencies. Under this new arrangement 
the government is administered by a Commissioner as_ chief 
executive officer, who is also President of the Legislative Board 
and Judge of the Supreme Court. 


CONSTITUTION. 


The Legislature consists of a Legislative Board comprising 
the Commissioner as President, two official members, and three 
unofficial members nominated by the Crown. The Governor of 
Jamaica has a supervising power over the local government and 
his assent to the ordinances of the Legislative Board is necessary. 
Laws passed by the Legislative Council of Jamaica which are in 
express terms made applicable to the Turks and Caicos Islands 
take effect there. The Supreme Court of Judicature of Jamaica 
has jurisdiction in matrimonial and divorce causes and has been 
constituted a Court of Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
Dependency. 


(15512) Wt. 11510/761 500 9/24 Harrow G.94 
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CLIMATE. 


Although the islands are within the tropics the climate is 
not unhealthy. The severe heat in the hot months is tempered 
by the constant sea breezes. The temperature ranges from 64" 
minimum to 93° maximum. The average rainfall in the year 
1923, from observations taken at eight stations throughout the 
islands, was 25-10 inches. The maximum precipitation was 
recorded at Cockburn Harbour, South Caicos, measuring 29-00 
inches, and the minimum at Salt Cay, registering 14-81 inches 
The average annual rainfall during the five years 1919-1923 
amounted to 23-72 inches. 


GRAND TuRK. 


Grand Turk, formerly known as Grand Cay, is situated on 
the eastern side of the Turks Island passage and is ap- 
proximately 7 miles long and 1} miles wide. It is the capital 
of the Turks and Caicos Islands and the Commissioner resides 
there. The island has a population of about 1,568, of whom 
about four-fifths are of African descent. The only settlement 
on Grand Turk is Cockburn Town, on the western side of the island, 
where almost the entire population live. The town contains the 
public buildings, including the various public offices and the 
prison ; several stores, a market, a public library and reading 
room, four churches (two Anglican, one Wesleyan, and one Baptist), 
and Masonic and other society lodges. The hospital is at the 
north end of the town and the Commissioner’s residence, 
is situated a few miles south of the town. There is a local public 
telephone system connecting the public offices, business places 
and private residences. Grand Turk isa port of entry. Vessels 
lie at anchor about 500 yards from the shore, and cargoes are 
conveyed between ship and shore by lighters. There is a light- 
house at the north-east end of the island. The elevation of the 
light is 108 feet above sea-level. This light can be seen 15 miles 
off in clear weather. There is a range of low hills running 
almost the entire length of the island on the eastern side, the 
greatest elevation being about 75 feet. The island is covered 
with low, scrubby vegetation, with stunted, hardy trees scattered 
here and there. The principal industry in Grand Turk is the 
production and export of salt, for which there is a good demand in 
the United States and Canada for meat packing and fish curing 
purposes. The salt ponds cover about 230 acres. 448,151 
bushels of salt, valued at £8,984, were exported from Grand 
Turk in 1923. There are four salt crushing mills on the island. 
There are no automobiles, and horse-drawn carriages are still used 
as conveyances. Cricket and football are played under the 
management of the Athletic Club and tennis is played, on hard 
courts, throughout the year. 
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SaLt Cay. 


Salt Cay, which lies about 7 miles to the south-west of Grand 
Turk, is the only other inhabited island of the Turks Islands 
group. The area is about 4 square miles. The population, 
about 370, depend almost entirely on the salt ponds, 120 acres 
in extent, for their living. In the year 1923, 478,951 bushels of 
salt, valued at £8,540, were exported from this island. 


SouTH CaIcos. 


This island is situated at the south-east end of the Caicos 
Islands and it is the only island of that group in which the salt 
industry is carried on. The area is about 8 square miles and the 
salt ponds (including reservoirs) cover about 400 acres. The 
quantity of salt exported from this island in 1923 amounted to 
699,572 bushels, valued at £12,746. The population of South 
Caicos was about 639. The Government is represented by a 
District Commissioner, who resides at Cockburn Harbour (also 
known as East Harbour). 


East Caicos. 


This island, the north-eastern of the group, was formerly 
devoted to the cultivation of sisal and the production of fibre. 
The industry was abandoned in 1919, and the island is now 
uninhabited. 


MIDDLE Caicos 


Separated by a narrow passage from East Caicos lies Middle 
Caicos or, as it is sometimes called, Grand Caicos. This island, 
the largest of the Caicos group, is 25 miles long and 12 miles 
wide. On it are situated the villages of Lorimers, Bombarra, and 
Conch Bar, with a total population of about 796. The inhabitants 
are’ engaged in agriculture, including cotton growing. 


NortH Caicos 


To the north-west of Middle Caicos lies North Caicos, an 
island about 12 miles long, with fertile soil. The principal settle- 
ments are Kew and Bottle Creek. The population of this island 
is about 1,408, mostly engaged in agriculture and fishing, 


Parrot Cay, DELLIS Cay, AND OTHERS. 


Lying to the west of Noith Caicos are several small cays, the 
principal ones being Parrot Cay and Dellis Cay. A small quantity 
of cotton is produced at Parrot Cay. 


(1512) B 
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PROVIDENCIALES OR BLUE HILLs. 


Continuing the chain of islands, which in the form of a semi- 
circle encloses the eastern and western sides of the Caicos Bank, 
and to the westward of the islands just mentioned, is the island 
of Providenciales, or Blue Hills, one of the largest of the Caicos 
group. This island is 17 miles long by 12 miles wide, and contains 
a population of about 741. The principal settlements are Blue 
Hills, about the middle of the north shore; Five Cays, to the 
south-east; and The Bight, on the northern shore. On the 
southern side of Providenciales is Chalk Sound, a large creck 
extending over an area of about 9 square miles. On this island 
sponge fishing is carried on. 


WEsT Calcos. 


West Caicos, also known as Belle Isle, is situated about 12 
miles to the south-west of Providenciales. This island is about 
8 miles long and 2 miles wide. In the middle of the island is 
Lake Catherine, about 2 miles long. A large amount of 
money was spent in in an attempt to develop the resources of 
this island. The attempt was abandoned and the island is now 
uninhabited. 


I.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. EB 


The writer of this report arrived at Grand Turk and 
assumed the administration of the Government on the 25th June, 
1923, succeeding Mr. G. Whitfield Smith, O.B.E., who then 
retired from the Colonial Service on pension. The drought 
referred to in the report for 1922 continued up to the end of 
September, 1923, when heavy rains fell and relieved the situation 
which had become serious. The importation of drinking water 
from abroad for supply to the public, which commenced in 1922, 
was stopped at the end of September, 1923. As mentioned in 
the last report, the drought caused much poverty and suffering 
amongst the agricultural population of the Caicos Islands. On 
the other hand, the dry weather was favourable to the 
Dependency’s main industry, the production of salt by solar 
evaporation. 


EMIGRATION. 


As in the previous year, owing to poverty and unemployment 
caused by the failure of crops, many of the labouring classes 
left the islands to seek employment elsewhere. The high wages 
paid to labourers and domestic servants in the United States 
attracted many of the young men and women of the islands. 
The number of departures is unknown as no record is kept as 
tegards emigration and immigration. 
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Pusiic HEALTH. 


In his annual report on the Turks Islands for 1923, the 
Government Medical Officer stated that during the months of 
March and April these islands were visited by a rather severe 
epidemic of dysentery. Some of the cases, about five in number, 
had all the symptoms of cholerine. At that time cholerine was 
epidemic both in Haiti and Santo Domingo, and no doubt it was 
imported here through intercourse with those places. The other 
cases, some twenty or thirty in number, were of a mild type and 
responded readily to treatment. None of these cases ended fatally. 

Tuberculosis —There were ten cases of the pulmonary type 
during the year. This was about the average number of cases 
brought to his notice each year. 

Typhoid.—There were no cases during the year. Malaria is 
always present to some extent. During 1923 cases of the 
temittant type appeared and several patients had to be removed 
to the hospital for treatment owing to the severity of the attack. 

Children’s diseases, such as measles, chicken-pox, and whoop- 
ing cough, did not make their appearance during the year. There 
were three cases of syphilis under treatment. There was no 
case of leprosy in the Turks Islands. This was due, no doubt, 
to the precautions taken in the Caicos Islands in isolating the 
cases that exist there. Peleagra was quite prevalent during the 

last few years. Taking everything into consideration, these 
islands were in a fairly healthy condition during the year 
under review. 


HospPITALs. 


The undermentioned hospital accommodation was provided :— 
The Manning Hospital at Grand Turk .. 8 beds 
The Hospital at Cockburn Harbour .. 4 beds 
As regards the Manning Hospital, during the year 1923 three 
cases were admitted to the surgical ward for operation and 
twenty to the medical ward for treatment. The staff consisted 
of the Medical Officer, Head Nurse, Cook, and Messenger. 
During the year the isolation camp, situated in the hospital 
grounds, was occupied, by alastrim cases, on two occasions only. 


ViTAL STATISTICS. 


The estimated population of the Turks and Caicos Islands at 
the end of the year 1923 was 5,697. This figure is arrived at 
‘by taking the actual Census count of April, 1921, and adding 
1 thereto the number of births and deducting therefrom the number 
tof deaths registered in the intervening period up to the 3lst 
December, 1923. This estimate is divided as follows :— 
f Turks Islands = ace oe -» 1,912 
Caicos Islands ie dete’ aye. Gates 18,789 
| (18512 
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The white population, numbering about 200, is composed 
almost entirely of the descendants of the Bermudians. During 
the year 1923, 182 births were registered, giving a birth-rate of 
31-9 per 1,000. During the same period 196 deaths were recorded, 
the death-rate being 34-4 per 1,000: 44 marriages were registered. 


IMPORTS AND Exports. 


The value of the imports during the year 1923 amounted to 
£46,560. The value of the goods imported from the United 
Kingdom was £3,577; from British Dominions, £2,960; and 
from foreign countries, £40,023, including £36,024, the value of 
imports from the United States. The imports consisted mainly 
of general merchandise, including food, drink and clothing. The 
customs import duties amounted to £4,474. 


The exports were valued at £37,455. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom were valued at £750; to British Dominions, £14,843; 
and to foreign countries, £21,862. The value of the exports to 
Canada was £12,028, and to the United States, £19,523. The 
bulk of the exports consisted of salt (coarse and _ fishery). 
£36,592 was the value of the produce of the Dependency exported 
in 1923 and £863 the value of the re-exports. 


II—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The revenue of the Dependency for the year 1923 amounted 
to £11,751 and the expenditure to £10,950; the revenue ex- 
ceeding the expenditure by £801. The revenue was aided by 
large sales of postage stamps of the new issue. The balance 
sheet at the 3lst December, 1923, showed a surplus of assets over 
liabilities of £12,226 as against £11,426, the surplus at the end 
of the previous year. The Dependency has no public debt and 
direct taxation is very light. The principal sources of revenue 
were import duties and royalty on salt; the former providing 
about 40 per cent. and the latter about 20 per cent. of the total 
revenue. 


The currency consisted of British gold and silver coins and 
currency notes issued by the local Government, but gold coins 
were scarce and seldom seen. The Government paper currency 
in circulation amounted to £1,800; the notes being of the 
following denominations: five shillings, ten shillings, and one 
pound. The Government Savings Bank had 943 accounts open, 
with £16,932 on deposit, at the end of the year. The invest- 
ments amounted to £16,231. There were no private banks doing 
busincss in the Dependency. 
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III—ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY. 


TRADE. 


In the year 1923 there was a balance of trade against the 
Dependency of £9,105, that is, the value of the imports exceeded 
the value of the exports by that amount. 
shows the value of the principal items of domestic produce 
exported during the last three years :— 


Salt 

Conchs 

Sponges .. a 

Cotton and Cot- 
ton Seed. 

Sisal it 

Turtle Shell 


The following table 


1921. 1922. 1923, 
£ £ rh 
28,171 36,621 30,271 
841 2,289 1,563 
2,093 1,690 1,436 
1,711 1,700 641 
_ 946 2,168 
267 166 486 


The next table shows the direction of trade, as regards imports 
and exports, during the last three years :— 


ImporTS. 
United British 
Kingdom. Dominions. 
£ £ 

1921 4,924 5,866 

1922 4,656 3,020 

1923 3,577 2,960 
Exports. 

1921 1,400 19,244 

1922 882 19,846 

1923 750 14,843 

SALT. 


Foreign 
Countries. 
£ 
45,147 
40,001 
40,023 


15,012 
26,031 
21,862 


The demand by dealers in the United States and Canada for 
salt, the Dependency’s principal product, was not as firm in 1923 
as it was in the previous year, with the result that there was a 
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decline in the quantity exported. Two grades of salt ar 
exported : coarse and fishery (ground). The proportion of the 
latter is increasing. The following table shows the destination, 
quantity and value of the salt shipments in 1923 :— 


Quantity. Value. 
A Bushels. £ 
United States .. ee 957,526 16,826 
Canada .. a ae 561,213 11,461 
Newfoundland .. se 37,636 784 
Jamaica a ae 39,626 577 
St. Pierre et Miquelon. . 27,354 563 
Santo Domingo a 1,682 31 
Cuba... Se ae 1,637 26 
Concus. 


There was a set-back in 1923 in the trade with Haiti in conchs. 
1,672,775, valued at £1,563, were shipped from the Caicos Island> 
to Haiti in that year, as compared with 2,150,700, valued at 
£2,289, in the previous year. Many of the inhabitants of the 
Caicos Islands depend upon the conch trade with Haiti for thei 
livelihood. This trade is still greatly handicapped by the 
excessive port charges levied in that country. 


SPONGES. 


The sponge industry is on the decline. There is now only 
one sponging establishment remaining in the Caicos Islands, with 
headquarters at Cockburn Harbour, and the exports of thi: 
product are gradually falling off. In 1923 the shipments to 
Bahamas were valued at £1,070 and those to the United States 
at £366. 

The following table gives the value of the shipments during 
the last three years :— 


£ 

1921 .. : ae va ae sr 2,093 

1922 .. v4 ua ‘ae he a 1,691 

1923 .. es as ee A os 1,436 
Cotton. 


During the year 1923 the exports of raw cotton amounted 
to 5,724 Ib., valued at £430, as compared with 18,910 lb. 
valued at £1,230, exported in 1922. There was a corresponding 
decline in the exports of cotton-seed. 39,840 Ib., valued at £211. 
were exported in 1923, as compared with 87,420 Ib., valued at 
£470, shipped in the previous year. The whole of the raw cotton 
and sced exported in 1923 was shipped to England, The small 
output in 1923 was due to the damage to the crops by the 
drought. 
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SISAL. 


The trade in sisal, which is cultivated on a small scale in the 
Caicos Islands, has revived. The shipments of this product 
in 1917 were valued at £5,950. The trade then declined until 
1921, when there were no exports. The quantity exported in 
1923 was valued at £2,168, as against £946 in the previous year. 


SHELL. 


There was also a revival in the trade in turtle shell. The 
quantity exported in 1923 amounted to 479 Ib., valued at £486, 
as compared with 166 lb., valued at £166, shipped in 1922. The 
trade with the United States in sea-shells, which in former times 
was considerable, has ceased entirely. 


IV.—LEGISLATION. 


Only three ordinances were passed during the year 1923. 
No. 1 was the ordinary appropriation ordinance ; No. 2, which 
telated to pensions, was disallowed ; and No. 3 was the usual 
supplementary appropriation ordinance. 


V.—EDUCATION. 


The sum of £725 was granted to the Board of Education for 
the maintenance of the primary schools throughout the 
Dependency. There were nine Government elementary schools 
supported in this manner. The number of scholars whose names 
were enrolled was 787 and the average attendance was 555. 
The salaries of the teachers amounted to £655. 

The Secondary School at Grand Turk received a grant from 


the Government of £150. The average attendance at this school 
was 29. 


VI—METEOROLOGICAL. 


The readings taken at the Weather Bureau Station at Grand 
Turk, in latitude 21° 22’ N. and longitude 71° 27’ W., at a height 
of 11-3 feet above sea-level, were as follows :— 


Rainfall .. es a ne «26-98 in. 
Maximum temperature ws Ole 
Minimum 5 os or sen G2” 


VII.—SHIPPING. 


The number of vessels that entered at the several ports of the 
Dependency during the year 1923 was as follows :— 
British Foreign. Total. 


Steamships .. a 17 133 150 
Sailing vessels Ns 186 51 237 


203 184 387 
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The net tonnage of the sailing ships amounted to 33,631 and 
of the steamships to 268,121. 

The undermentioned steamship companies of New York 
maintained a regular service between the Dependency and New 
York :— 

The Clyde Steamship Co. 
The Columbus Steamship Co. 
The Bull Insular Line Inc. 


VIII.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mails to and from the United Kingdom and other parts of 
the world were despatched and received via New York about 
four times a month by the steamers of the Clyde and Columbus 
lines. 

The Government radio-telephone service enabled messages 
to be transmitted between Grand Turk, Salt Cay, Cockbum 
Harbour and passing ships. 

The cable of the Direct West India Cable Co. Ltd. between 
Halifax and Bermuda and Jamaica touches at Grand Turk and 
connects the Dependency with other telegraphic systems of the 
world. The company supplies a News Bulletin daily, for whirs 
the Government pays a yearly subsidy of £120. * 


H. E. PHILLIPS, 
Commissioner. 
Grand Turk, 
24th June, 1924. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


No. 
1181 
1182 
1183 
1184 
1185 
1186 
1187 
1188 
1189 
1190, 
1191 
1192 
1193 
1194 
1195 
1196, 
1197 
1198 
1199 
1200 
1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1205 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
eat 
112 


ANNUAL. 


Colony, etc. 


British Honduras o 
Uganda a 


Federated Malay States | on a 
Unfederated Malay States 
State of Brunei .. is 
Straits Settlements oe 


Falkland Islands .. . 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate 


British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. 


Jamaica .. 
Seychelles .. 
Bahamas .. 
Somaliland. . 


Northern Territories of the Gold Coast” 
Leeward Islands .. oe 
Turks and Caicos Islands | 

Nigeria - - 


Weihaiwei .. 

Gilbert and Ellice ‘Tslands’ 
Ashanti . 
Gambia 

Bahamas 

Hongkong .. 

Nyasaland .. 

Cayman Islands 

Cyprus 

Gold Coast 

Trinidad and Tobago 


Zanzibar Protectorate 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Swaziland .. on . 
Basutoland ee. we 





1922-1923 
1922 


1922-1923 
1922 
1922-1923 


1922 
1923 
1922-1923 
os me 1923 
Bs +. 1923-1924 
1922 
a ie Ae 1923 
oe ae oe 1922 
. ie Se 1923 
1922-1923 
1923 


1923-1924 
1923 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colony, etc. 


Southern Nigeria 
West Indies oe 


Southern Nigeria... 
Southern Nigeria... 

Ceylon on 

Imperial Institute” 
Southern Nigeria... 

St. Vincent “ 
East Africa Protectorate 


Colonics—Gencral 
Pitcairn Island 


Printed by H.M. 


Subject. 


Mineral Survey, 1910. 

Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1911. 

Mineral Survey, 1912. 

Mineral Survey. 

Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1913. 

Roads and Land Settlement. 

Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

Fishes of the Colonies. 

Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 
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No. 1214. 


FIJI. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923.* 


GENERAL. 
Geographical. 


The Colony of Fiji is situated in the Southern Pacific Ocean 
and lies between latitude 15° and 22° south, and between longi- 
tude 177° west, and 175° east. 

The Fijian Group is comprised of about 250 islands of varying 
sizes from the island of Vitilevu, which covers 4,053 square miles, 
to mere rocks measuring a few yards in circumference. About 
eighty islands are inhabited. Other large islands besides Vitilevu 
are Vanualevu (2,128 square miles), ‘Taveuni (166 square miles’, 
and Kadavu (165 square miles). The total area of the Colony 
(including the islands of Rotuma) is 7,083 square miles, or nearly 
the size of Wales. Suva, the capital, is situated on the island of 
Vitilevu, and is distant 1,743 miles from Sydney, New South 
Wales, and 1,140 miles from Auckland, New Zealand. 

The islands of Rotuma lie between 129 and 15° south and 
175° and 180° east, and are a dependency of Fiji. 

The whole group itself is situated midway between the Tongan 
or Friendly Islands and the French Colony of New Caledonia. 
The largest island, Vitilevu, measures about 96 miles from east 
to west, and about 63 miles from. north to south, while the island 
of Vanualevu, situated north-east of Vitilevu, is 114 miles 
in length and averages in breadth some 26 miles. Other islands 
of economic importance are Taveuni, Kadavu, and the sinaller 
islands of Rabi, and the Yasawa, Lomaiviti and Lau Groups. 

The islands of Fiji owe their origin to voleanic upheaval and 
to the busy operations of the coral polyps. There are, however, 
no active volcanoes in the Colony, but several of the hich 
mountains, as for instance, Nabukelevu, on Kadavu, and the 
summit of the island of Taveuni, were formidable craters in past 
times. In several places throughout the islands hot springs are 
met with, those best known being situated at Savusavu on the 
island of Vanualevu, on the Waidina River, north of Suva,and on 
several of the islands of the Lomaiviti Group. Although Fiji 
appears not to be the focus of volcanic action, masses of pumice 
stone, drifting at intervals on the shores of the Colony, indicate 
the proximity of submarine disturbances. 





* A sketch map will be found in the Report for 1914, No. 848. (Cd. 7622-39.) 
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The highest altitude reached in Fiji is Mount Victoria, which 
rises to a height of 4,550 feet and is situated at the north-eastern 
extremity of the main mountain system of Vitilevu. Other 
mountains worthy of mention on the same island are Mount 
Pickering (3,550 feet), Muanivatu (4,000 feet), Mount Evans 
(4,020 feet) and Korobasabasaga (3,960 feet). The highest peak 
on Vanualevu rises to 3,437 feet, and on Taveuni to 4,040 feet. 
The slopes of these altitudes are, for the most part, densely 
wooded, but only in a few places can virgin forests be said to 
exist. Fijians for ages past have used the same system of agri- 
culture as at present, felling new areas of forest for their crops 
when the fertility of the old has become exhausted, and it may 
be due in some measure to these methods that secondary rather 
than virgin forests generally appear to be re-established. 


-The direction of the prevalent trade winds varies from E.N.E. 
to E.S.E., and the aspect of the weather side of the main islands, 
or what is known as the wet zone, differs essentially from that of 
the lee side. As indicated in previous reports, the former is 
clothed with dense masses of luxuriant vegetation varied with 
occasional cleared ‘areas which spread over hill and dale, and 
which have been produced by artificial means. 


On the lee side, instead of these dense jungles, a grassy 
country, dotted here and there with screw-pines, weeping iron- 
wood and other trees, presents itself. On the northern and 
western sides of Vitilevu and Vanualevu this character predomi- 
nates. It is probable that, aided by grass fires, this open country 
may have eaten considerably into what was formerly forest land. 
In the smaller islands, such as several of those of Lomaiviti and 
Lau Groups, there is exhibited a beauty of scenery equally im- 
pressive with that of the main islands, the charm of volcanic 
irregularity being exhibited in a more marked degree. Here, too, 
are found the softer features of rich vales and stately palms 
mingling in unchecked luxuriance, and forming with the wild 
reef scenery, its beating surf, and the stretching ocean beyond, 
pictures of distinctive splendour. 


Of brilliant flowers there are few, but the Yasiyasi (Enqgonia 
Rivularis) when in flower are exceedingly gorgeous, whilst a 
terrestrial orchid (Phajus) and two or three mountain Dendro- 
briums are also noteworthy. The majority of native flowers are, 
however, white, many being beautifully scented. In the Bua 
Province the country is park-like, and Eugenias, sweetly scented 
Jasmines, and ‘‘ Buas ’’ abound. 


As is natural in such a forest-clad country as Fiji, native bird 
life principally finds its habitat in the forest, although there are 
a number of ‘‘ swamp ”’ species. Migratory birds such as Golden 
Plover and Curlew visit the coasts in large numbers at certain 
seasons of the year. Some of the birds of Fiji are exceedingly 
beautiful. The fruit pigeon, called the Orange Dove, and the 
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Golden Dove, outrival many, whilst small parrakeets are amongst 
the most gorgeous of their class. A large red and green parrot 
and several other fine varieties of pigeon are common to some 
parts of the Colony. : 

Butterfly life is not extensive or brilliant in feature, the few 
species that exist being forms of the New Guinea type. Dragon- 
flies abound in great numbers and in considerable variety, and are 
said to play an important part in keeping the number of mos- 
quitoes within limits. 

Formerly, there were several varieties of snakes, all harmless, 
to be found throughout the Group, but these are now confined to 
those islands where the mongoose has not been liberated, and on 
those islands also lizard life is abundant. 

Shore or attached reefs, barrier reefs, knolls and patches so 
abound off the coasts of Fiji as to make its waters an ocean 
labyrinth of unusual intricacy, yet not unduly difficult of naviga- 
tion. Living corals in their varied and graceful forms and 
different hues, seen through the still clear water of the inner 
lagoons, present a unique and a wonderful sight, but the great 
utility of the reefs is that they form vast breakwaters within the 
shelter of which the navigator is sure to find safe and calm 
accommodation. 


History. 

Fijian history as recounted by native tradition may be said 
to have begun with the advent of the white race. 

The islands of the Colony were discovered by the Dutch 
navigator Abel Jansen Tasman, when exploring the South Seas, 
in 1643. He named the group ‘* Prins Wilhelm’s Eylanden,” 
which the inhabitants collectively termed ‘* Viti.’’ Neighbouring 
Tongans who are unable to pronounce the letter ’’ V,’’ as well 
as other nations not so handicapped, erroneously designated the 
islands as Fiji, and it is by this name that the Colony is now 
known to all except its native inhabitants. The islands were 
only nominally known until visited about a century afterwards 
by D’Urville and Wilks, Captain Cook, who merely sighted 
Vatoa or Turtle Island, Captain Bligh, who twice passed through 
the southern portion of the Group, and Captain Wilson, whose 
vessel, the Duff, was nearly lost on the reef off Taveuni. These 
navigators added little, however, save second-hand information 
to the common stock of knowledge concerning the people. It is 
recounted that, after the mutiny of his sailors in the Bounty, 
Captain Bligh, on passing through the Yasawa Group in a boat 
from his ship, was espied and pursued by natives of the island 
of Waya. He again passed through other parts of the Group 
when in command of H.M.S. Province in 1792. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, Fiji began to be visited by vessels from the 
Fast Indies, which came in search of sandalwood and béche- 
de-mer for the Chinese market. 
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The inhabitants at that time, and indeed for many years 
afterwards, were regarded as ferocious savages, and in dealin 
with them traders had to exercise great caution. Several of the 
crews of these vessels, however, took up their residence on shore, 
and they may be regarded as having been the first white 
immigrants. 


About the year 1808 there was wrecked on the reef off the 
island of Nairai the American brig Eliza, with 40,000 dollars 
from the River Plate. The greater part of the crew escaped, 
but two of them took passage in native canoes which happened 
at the time to be in the vicinity of the wreck. One landed at 
Bau and the other at Verata. The former, a Swede named 
Charles Savage, acquired great ascendency in the Kingdom of 
Bau, where he taught the natives the use of fire-arms, thus 
affording them a considerable advantage in intertribal warfare. 
Other foreigners, for a similar reason, soon acquired a welcome ‘ 
in the several states which were then struggling for supremacy. 
An Irishman named Conner attained in Rewa a similar position 
to that of Savage in Bau. Savage died in March, 1814, near the 
island of Vanualevu, where he carried on a war with the natives 
for the purpose of procuring a cargo of sandalwood for an English 
trading vessel, the Hunter of Calcutta. Together with some of 
his crew he was killed and eaten, his bones being converted into 
needles and distributed amongst the people as a memento of 
victory. Conner’s fate was less tragic in character. He paid 
less heed to the affairs of state, and even when, after the death 
of his royal patron, misfortune overtook him, he was able to 
resort to the proverbial humour of his race and preserve to some 
extent the goodwill of the Rewa natives by the narration of tales 
for their amusement. It was upon this faculty that he depended 
for a livelihood rather than upon the rearing of pigs and fowls 
for barter with the people. 


The first missionaries to arrive in Fiji came from Tonga in 
October, 1835. They commenced their labours at a time when 
the political state of Fiji was unknown, and at Lakeba, in the 
Lau or Eastern Group, which was a vassal state, and by their 
attention to these lesser people they provoked the jealousy of 
the chiefs of the sovereign state of Cakaudrove, who lived in 
Somosomo. Later, when at the last-named village the work of 
Christianisation began, the chiefs continued to oppose the spread 
of the new doctrine by all means in their power. Similarly, 
when the missioners established themselves at Rewa, and at 
Viwa, which lies close to Bau, they experienced the same opposi- 
tion. The whole influence of the Bauans was exercised against 
the work of the mission, and it has been suggested that many 
atrocities were committed at Bau to prove to the missionaries 
operating from Viwa how little Bau was influenced by the 
relisious change proceeding in other parts of the Group. Finally, 
in 1854, King Cakabou adopted Christianity, and heathenism 
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was conquered. Cannibalism among his people had been one of 
their institutions; it was interwoven in the elements of society, 
and it was defeated only after long and hazardous missionary 
effort. 


In 1858 the United States corvette Vandalia arrived at 
Levuka, and the Commander, Captain Sinclair, preferred claims 
against Cakabou, as King of Fiji, amounting to 45,000 dollars. 
Cakabou induced Captain Sinclair to allow him twelve months in 
which to meet the demand. Interviews in respect of thes 
claims between Cakabou and the British Consul led to an offer 
of the cession of the Islands to Great Britain, on the condition 
that the American claims were paid by the British Government, 
for which payment, as a direct equivalent, certain land, “if 
required,’’ was to be granted in fee simple, besides the general 
sovereignty of the whole Group. Subsequently, on the 14th of 
December, 1859, the Chiefs of Fiji ‘‘ acknowledged, ratified, and 
renewed the Cession of Fiji to Great Britain made on the 12th 
of October, 1858.’’ The offer was declined by Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government in 1862. 


About this time the demand for cotton, arising from the 
American Civil War, led to an influx of Europeans into Fiji for 
the purpose of cotton cultivation, and in June, 1871, the settlers 
endeavoured to establish a settled form of government with the 
principal Bauan Chief, Cakabou, as King of Fiji. A constitution 
was agreed upon and a parliament was elected, but it was not 
long before the parliament and the Government. drifted into 
mutual hostility, and latterly the Ministry governed without the 
aid of parliament. 


In both Australia and England the annexation of Fiji had 
been urged since 1869, and in August, 1873, the Earl of 
Kimberley commissioned Commodore Goodenough, commanding 
the squadron on the Australian Station, and Mr. E. L. Lavard, 
then Her Majesty’s Consul in Fiji, to investigate and report on 
the matter. The Commissioners, on the 21st of March, 1874, 
reported on the offer of the sovereignty of the islands from the 
chiefs, with the assent of the Europeans, but on certain terms 
which were not acceptable, and Sir Hercules Robinson, then 
Governor of New South Wales, was despatched to Fiji in Sep- 
tember, 1874, to negotiate. 


The mission was completely successful, and the sovereignty 
of the islands was ceded to the Crown by Cakabou, the Chief of 
Bau, Maafu, who was the Chief of the Lau Confederacy, and 
the other principal chiefs, in a deed of Cession dated the 10th of 
October, 1874. A Charter was shortly afterwards issued by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria creating the islands a separate Colony 
and providing for their government as a Crown Colony. 
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Constitution. 


Up to the year 1904 there was no political franchise in Fiji. 
The Legislative Council was nominated by the Crown, and 
included official and unofficial members, with the Governor as 
President. 


Early in 1903 the European residents of the Colony addressed 
a Petition to His Majesty the King, praying that the right be 
granted to them to elect unofficial members to the Council. The 
contents of the Petition were settled by a Committee composed 
of delegates from the whole Colony. The petitioners desired 
that the franchise should be conferred only upon male adults 
who were born or naturalised British subjects, not being Indians, 
Fijians, or aboriginal Polynesians, who were able to read and 
write rudimentary English, who had resided in the Colony for 
not less than two years, and who had property qualifications, 
either freehold or leasehold, of £20 per annum, or an income of 
£120 per annum derived from any profession, trade, calling or 
business. 


The petitioners asked, among other things, that they be 
permitted to elect twelve members, or not less than nine, and 
they suggested that the Colony should be divided into seven or 
more electorates, according to the number of members decided 
upon; that the election be for a term of three years; and that 
the elected members should themselves elect from among their 
number two of them to sit on the Executive Council. 


The Governor, in forwarding the Petition, recommended for 
favourable consideration the prayer of the petitioners, in so far 
as it embodied the elective principle, which he considered might 
‘properly be conceded to a community which has pushed its 
fortunes with energy and ability.” 


Attention was drawn to the fact that the petitioners had 
excluded entirely from all representation His Majesty's native- 
born Fijian subjects, who were the owners of the soil, and who 
then numbered 94,397, as against a white population of 2,447, 
not all of whom were residents. It was considered, therefore, 
that any proposals which did not provide for native representa- 
tion would be incomplete. 


The main difficulty presented in the proposals was the 
division of the Colony into electorates. Many unsuccessful 
attempts were made to arrive at a satisfactory division which 
would provide for representation in proportion to voting power. 


It was finally decided that more effective representation would 
be afforded by providing for the election, by each class of the 
Colony’s residents, of their own representatives. Thus the 
business and professional men, who resided mainly in Suva and 
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Levuka, were each to form a division, as were also the planters, 
who were scattered throughout the Colony. Suva was given 
two members, Levuka one, and the planters three. It was 
originally the intention that the latter class should be further 
divided, and that, with a view to serving sugar interests, one of 
the planters’ representatives should be elected by the directors 
of the sugar companies. The natives were to have two members, 
and the Indians and Polynesian element were to be represented 
by the Agent-General of Immigration. 


The Letters Patent conveying to the Colony its new Constitu- 
tion were dated the 21st of March, 1904. They provided for ten 
official members, six elected members and two native members. 


The new Letters Patent had not been long in existence 
when it was found that, owing to misapprehension and to the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company’s Directorate declining to 
agree to the proposal that they should themselves, with the 
directorates of other sugar concerns, elect one of the Planters’ 
representatives, an amendment of the Letters Patent became 
necessary. The original Letters Patent contained the following 
article in respect of the election of Planters’ representatives :— 


The Elected Members of the Council shall be elected as 
follows : 

Three members by persons duly qualified as electors 

as hereinbefore provided who are engaged either on their 

own behalf or in the employ of other persons, in the 





cultivation of land or the management of farms within 





the Colony of not less than 100 acres in extent, or in the 
production and manufacture of sugar, provided that the 








annual salary or wages derived from such employment 
be not less than £120. 





The amending Letters Patent of the 25th of July, 1907, deleted 
the words which are underlined and substituted the words— 


‘‘ resident in the Colony elsewhere than in Suva or 
Levuka.”’ , 


The effect of this amendment was to make every qualified elector 
competent to become a member of the Legislative Council. 


In October, 1907, a representative of the Planters introduced 
into the Council a motion to amend the Letters Patent so as to 
permit the formation of separate electorates in country districts. 
He pointed out that under the system of so-called class represen- 
tation it was impossible, owing to the geographical formation of 
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the Colony and the difficulties of transport, for Planters’ represen- 
tatives to keep in touch with their constituents. Moreover, the 
expense of constant travelling was considerable and might affect 
adversely the representation of the people. This motion was not 
adopted, but the Government undertook to give full consideration 
to the representations that had been made, and in 1908 a Com- 
mittee was appointed to revise the Regulations relating to electors. 
In their report, which was made in May, 1909, the Committee 
recommended, inter alia, that : 

The country districts which had hitherto been treated as 

one constituency should be divided into three. 


Full consideration of the report led to the opinion that the three 
country members, as they were called, representing one con- 
stituency consisting of persons living in a number of more or less 
isolated places in each of which either sugar-cane, coconuts, or 
some other economic crop was the predominant object of cultiva- 
tion, did not represent fairly all the different agricultural 
interests. 


Consequently, the Letters Patent of 1910, which amended the 
original Letters Patent of 1904, were brought into operation. 
They provided for the following divisions :— 


Suva and Levuka : 


Eastern (comprising the Provinces of Lomaiviti, Macuata, 
Bua, Cakaudrove and Lau); 


Northern (comprising the Provinces of Ra, Colo North, 
Colo West, Ba and Nadroga) ; 


Southern (comprising the Provinces of Rewa, Namosi, 
Serua, Naitasiri, Colo East, Tailevu and Kadavu). 


Under this arrangement Suva continued to have two members, 
Levuka continued to have one member, and the remaining three 
seats were allotted to the three other divisons named. 


In October, 1912, a motion was introduced into the Legislative 
Council by one of the country members with the object of in- 
creasing by two the number of the elected members. This, and 
several other questions, led to further revision of the constitution 
and, in the end, after much correspondence and debate, the 
Letters Patent of the 3lst of January, 1914, were granted. 
These revoked those of 1904, 1905, 1910 and 1911, which were till 
then in force. They provided for the following electorates :— 


Suva oe Bey ... 2 members. 
Fastern eee =p ... Imember (which 
includes Levuka) 
Vanualevu and Taveuni .... 1 member. 
Northern... wee ... 1 member. 
Southern... ws ... 1 member. 


Western... ss ... 1 member. 
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The elected side of the Council was, therefore, increased by 
one and s0 also was the official side. 


The constitution of the Legislative Council was again amended 
by Letters Patent, dated the 20th of July, 1916, which increased 
the number of nominated members from eleven to twelve, and 
empowered the appointment by nomination of a British subject 
not holding office under the Crown. The object of this amend- 
ment was to enable some measure of representation to be given to 
the Indian community. 


The Council now consists of :— 
12 nominated members (11 of whom are public 
officers), 
2 native members, and 
7 elected members. 


‘The Governor is aided by an Executive Council consisting of the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, and two official and 
two unofficial members who are also members of the Legislative 
Council. 


The English Common Law and the Statutes of general appli- 
cation which were in force in England in the year 1875, when the 
Colony obtained a local legislature, extend to the Colony as far as 
local circumstances render such extension suitable, and are subject 
to modifications by Colonial Ordinances. 


Local Administration. 


Under the Municipal Institutions Ordinance of 1909 the 
administration of the towns of Suva and Levuka is vested in 
Municipal Councils elected by the ratepayers. These Councils 
have jurisdiction over sanitation and public health, markets. 
traffic, building construction, etc., and they have control of places 
and streets within the towns. Their revenues are derived from 
Government grants, licences and rates. During the year under 
review the revenue collected by the Municipality of Suva 
amounted to £11,890. The total rate levied during the year in 
Suva was 103d. in the £. The total expenditure incurred in 
Suva amounted to £10,376. In the Levuka Municipality there 
was collected revenue amounting to £3,686, and the expenditure 
incurred was £3,316. 


The installation of a wood-fuel gas producer to replace the 
coke plant was completed in May at a cost of £2,380, and it is 
anticipated that a reduction in the cost of production of current 
will be effected. 


Concrete poles were made and erected in place of the wooden 
poles to carry the electric light mains, costing £2,952; this sum. 
together with the amount of £2,380 for the cost of the wood-ftel 
gas producer, was met from a loan of £6,000 authorized under 
Ordinance No. 3 of 1923. 
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Negotiations for taking over the sewerage scheme installed by 
the Government in the Municipality of Suva were completed and 
the control of the system taken over by the Council in February 
at a valuation of £37,142. 


Ordinance No. 15 of 1923 provides for an improved Fire 
Brigade Service for the town of Suva. A suitable station has 
been erected and up-to-date plant imported, including a latest 
pattern Dennis turbine motor engine. 


The control of the Fire Brigade is now vested in a Board of 
Fire Commissioners. 


The Central Board of Health, which is composed of official 
and unofficial members appointed by the Governor, administers 
the Public Health Ordinance of 1911, and is empowered to make 
regulations in regard to the carrying out of the Ordinance. The 
Colony is divided into urban and rural sanitary districts, in which 
local authorities, subject to the control of the Central Board of 
Health, administer the Public Health Ordinance in their 
respective districts. 


The Board of Education, appointed by the Governor, directs 
the policy in regard to education, and is authorized to pass 
by-laws on all matters pertaining to education within the Colony. 


The Central Road Board, composed of official and unofficial 
members, is responsible for the maintenance of existing roads 
and for new construction, and is assisted by Local Road Boards 
appointed in each district. 


Native Affairs. 


The system of native administration remains unchanged, and 
no additions or amendments have been made to the Native 
Regulations. Although the communal system remains nominally 
the same, there is continued evidence of the desire of the younger 
generation to attain to a more individualised mode of living. A 
certain number obtain certificates of exemption from communal 
duties, and these men support themselves and their families 
without assistance from the community ; and a still larger number 
earn their living as clerks, sailors, carpenters, boat builders, mill 
hands, domestic servants and agricultural labourers. The vast 
majority of the natives, however, remain agriculturists, culti- 
vating their tribal lands and living under a modified communal 
system. The natives show practically no inclination to engage in 
retail trade, and they remain content to leave this important 
branch of industry in the hands of Europeans, Chinese and 
Indians. The driving of motor-cars is likewise never undertaken 
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by the natives, though many are employed in operating marine 
engines. On the other hand, the Fijians are at present largely 
supplanting the Indians in the sugar industry, and in some dis- 
tricts are taking readily to stock raising. There are many good 
horsemen among the natives, and they take the keenest interest 
in horse racing. 


The chief agricultural products grown by Fijians are native 
foodstuffs, bananas, coconuts, sugar-cane, yaqona, pineapples and 
citrus fruits. The native foodstuffs consist chiefly of yams, dalo, 
breadfruit, tapioca, kumala and kawais. These form the main 
food supply of the natives, but are also used to a small extent for 
purposes of barter. The growing of bananas for export is almost 
entirely in the hands of the natives, and their cultivation in some 
of the islands within easy reach of Suva and Levuka is increasing. 
No attempt is made by them to export this fruit, but they remain 
content to sell it on the beach or at the nearest packing station to 
European buyers. A large portion of the copra exported from 
the Colony is native grown. All native copra is sun dried in 
somewhat primitive fashion, and there is no indication of a desire 
among the Fijians to take advantage of more modern methods of 
curing this copra. Until they do so little improvement can be 
expected in the quality of native-owned copra. In the proximity 
of the sugar mills a certain amount of sugar-cane is grown by 
the Fijians, who are gradually adopting modern methods of culti- 
vation and using European agricultural implements. Some of the 
natives breed their own horses and bullocks, which they use for 
agricultural purposes. Pineapples and citrus fruits are grown 
by the natives in the vicinity of Suva, and are either sold locally 
or exported in small quantities to New Zealand. 


In addition to agriculture, a certain number of Fijians engage 
in fishing, and most of the tortoise shell, trocas and béche-de-mer 
are obtained by native fishermen. 


The general health of the natives during the past year has 
been satisfactory, and the small increase in population has been 
maintained. The birth-rate for the period was 32°24 per 1,000, 
and the death-rate 22°53 per 1,000. The excess of births over 
deaths gives a natural increase in population of 840, or 9°7 per 
1,000. The marriages among Fijians totalled 637. 


Apart from a widespread epidemic of a mild type of influenza, 
from which only a few deaths resulted, no serious epidemic of 
infectious diseases occurred. A few small groups of cases of 
typhoid were reported, but in no case did the disease become 
epidemic. The decrease in the number of dysentery cases was 
maintained, and this once prevalent disease is now of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. Over 4,400 injections of Salvarsan or 
NeoKharsivan were administered and have effected a consider- 
able reduction in the number of cases of tertiary yaws and kindred 
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diseases. The campaign, conducted under the auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, for the eradication of Ankylostomiasis or 
Hookworm was continued with vigour. Forty thousand 
individuals, of which number one-half were Fijians, received 
treatment. There is no doubt that the wholesale treatment of the 
natives for this prevalent disease effects an improvement in the 
physical condition of the race. The native medical practitioners, 
who exercise constant supervision over the health of the natives 
in the country districts, treated 25,500 cases of major and minor 
ailments during the year. 


Progress has been maintained in improving the educational 
facilities afforded to the natives. A new Provincial School, under 
a European headmaster, has been opened in Kadavu. The school 
provides for 60 boarders and 14 day boys. A new school, under a 
certificated native teacher, has been established at Nadi and 
accommodates 36 boarders. Improvements have been effected in 
the Native Schools of Colo North and Bua. Grants-in-aid have 
been given to such Mission Schools as satisfy the requirements 
of the Board of Education. Under the system of grants from 
public funds, which has been established to enable boys from 
Queen Victoria School, Nasinu, to obtain higher education in 
New Zealand and Australia, four boys are at present receiving 
special training at Wanganui Technical College, New Zealand. 


Visits were paid by the Governor to the Provinces of Cakau- 
drove, Lautoka, Ra, Tailevu and Lau. In each province the 
Governor was welcomed with undiminished loyalty and respect 
by the natives. On the 3rd of November the Governor, accom- 
panied by the Chief Justice and members of the Executive 
Council, opened the Council of Chiefs at Bau. The Council, 
under the Presidency of the Principal Assistant Colonial 
Secretary, continued its deliberations for ten days, and its pro- 
ceedings were marked with the dignity which is characteristic of 
the Fijian race. From the Chiefs nominated by the Council the 
Governor selected Ratu J. A. Rabici, O.B.E., and Ratu Pope 
Seniloli to be members of the Legislative Council. The Council 
offered on behalf of all the Provinces a contribution to be used in 
improving educational facilities at Queen Victoria School, Nasinu, 
to commemorate the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Cession of Fiji 
to the Crown. The general tenor of the debates indicated a keen 
desire on the part of the Chiefs to promote the well-being and 
prosperity of the people, and to bear their share in the burden 
and responsibility of administration. 


The Native Lands Commission, instituted for the purpose of 
investigating the ownership of native lands within the Colony, 
made good progress with its work during the year. 


The Commission, which has statutory powers under 
Ordinances III of 1912 and VIII of 1919, is charged with the 
duty of ascertaining what lands in each province of the Colony 
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are the hereditary property of native Fijians and the tribal 
divisions or sub-divisions of the people by whom the land is held. 


For the purpose of their enquiries the members of the Com- 
mission are vested with the powers of Stipendiary Magistrates to 
summon and examine on oath native witnesses who they think 
are able to give relevant evidence, and to require the attendance 
of all claimants to any land the title of which is being enquired 
into, or any person likely to be interested in the title of the land. 
They are also required, when investigating the ownership of any 
land, to ascertain and record the name of any person who holds 
any customary title or office in respect of the land. All evjdence 
is taken by the Commission in the Fijian language. Any native 
feeling aggrieved at any decision of the Commission has the right 
of appeal to the Governor-in-Council, provided that notice of 
intention to appeal is lodged within sixty days of the announce 
ment of the finding of the Commission. 


When ownership has been investigated and recorded by the 
Native Lands Commission the boundaries cf the lands are sur- 
veyed by surveyors employed by the Government for this purpose. 
On the completion of the survey the boundary descriptions and 
the names of the respective owners are recorded in Registers and 
deposited, together with copies of the plans, with the Registrar 
of Titles, who is charged by law with the duty of preserving the 
Registers with the same care as freehold titles. Copies of the 
Registers, in the Fijian language, as far as they affect each pro- 
prietary unit, are given to each for public use. 


The cost of the survey is borne by the respective owners; it 
is computed in accordance with the scale of charges prepared by 
the Crown Surveyor and approved by the Governor-in-Council. 
If it is proved to the satisfaction of the Governor that any land- 
owning unit is unable to pay for the survey of its lands, he is 
empowered by law to make such an order as seems to him fit and 
just under the circumstances. 


During the year the Commission completed investigations in 
the provinces of Naitasiri, Rewa East, and the district of Wailevu 
West in the province of Cakaudrove. 


The work in Rewa East. was difficult and laborious. It was 
found that the customs governing the ownership of native lands 
differed in some respects from other provinces, and entailed more 
sub-division than has been found necessary elsewhere. Although 
the province is comparatively small, over one thousand holdings 
in all were recorded. 


The work in Wailevu West was undertaken specially on 
account of the prospecting for gold that was being carried on 
there, so as to provide the Government with full information as 
to the ownership of native lands in the event of resumptions 
having to be made under the Mining Ordinance. 
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Survey operations were carried on in the provinces of Ra, 
Lomaiviti and Macuata. At headquarters the Registers of Native 
Lands and Native Landowners for the islands of Koro, Nairai 
and Batiki were compiled and registered. 


During the year the Commission suffered considerable loss 
through the death of the senior native member, Ratu A. 
Savenaca Seniloli, whose extensive knowledge of native customs 
was of great value to the Commission. He was one of the highest 
chiefs of Fiji, and had a long and honourable record in the 
Colonial Service. 


Indian Affairs. 


The s.s. Ganges, which was chartered to convey Indian 
repatriates, arrived in the Colony on the 31st of October, bringing 
135 passengers and 150 tons of cargo from India. The vessel 
sailed on November 6th, conveying 986 souls, including 289 
children, equal in all to 8414 statute adults. The repatriates, the 
majority of whom were Madrassis, took with them remittances 
and jewellery valued at £24,318. <A total of 146 immigrants, to 
whom passage notices had been issued, failed to avail themselves 
of a passage, and the vacancies thus caused were filled up in 
Suva. 


Indian, as well as native, labourers were employed in sugar- 
cane cultivation and in the sugar mills. ‘The price of the com- 
modity remained steady, and field labour received wages at the 
rate of 1s. 8d. per diem, plus bonus at the rate of 6d. per week 
of 5} days. They had also the privilege granted by employers of 
purchasing their daily requirements at cost price (landed in the 
Colony) at the various sugar centres. 


The Colonial Sugar Refining Company adopted the policy of 
financing certain Indians as sugar farmers. The Company 
supplied the growers with necessary materials and, at the close 
of the season, paid the Indian for the cane supplied to the mill 
after deducting the amounts advanced. 


Owing to the cessation of operations by the Vancouver Sugar 
Company at Navua, a number of Indians left that district to 
seek employment at other centres, and the population of Navua 
is now, for the most part, engaged in rice cultivation. 


The Penang Sugar Company, in the district of Ra, which did 
not crush at their mill during 1923, decided to resume operations 
in 1924, a decision which will benefit considerably the Indians 
resident in that district. 


One hundred and one bales, containing 33,072 Ib. of Sea 
Island cotton, were exported to the United Kingdom. The market 
value of this product, which is mainly grown by Indians, has not 
as yet been ascertained, and, provided there is a reasonable 
margin of profit, it is natural to suppose that an Anepences area 
will be planted in the forthcoming season. 
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The establishment of the Government Rice Mill absorbed the 
surplus supplies of paddy, a crop which is grown almost entirely 
by the Indian population. During the year, 1,010 tons were 
purchased for the sui of £8,490. 


During the year, 429 leases for 4,702 acres of land wer 
approved to Indians. 


Dr. Surendra K. Datta, President of the All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians, visited the Colony in August and addressel 
several meetings. Transport facilities were provided by the 
Government to enable him to visit members of the Indian 
population in certain parts of the Colony. 





General Observations. 


Trade conditions showed improvement during the year. The 
total value of exports exceeded imports by a sum of £564,219, 
and the revenue of the Colony exceeded expenditure by £50,316. 
There is a general feeling of optimism with regard to the future 
prospects of the Colony, and a Committee has been appointed to 
examine in detail the financial position, with a view to tle . 
flotation of a loan. } 


The Colony experienced an unusual and severe gale from the 
26th to the 29th of November. A considerable amount of damage 
was done to native breadfruit trees and other crops, and a 
number of native thatched houses were destroyed. Large 
plantations were not seriously affected. 


The Commission appointed to enquire into the cost of living 
sat in September, and found that there was no appreciable 
difference between the present cost of living and that during the 
year 1922. : 


A new 8-in. main for the Suva water supply, costing £31,(", 
was completed by the Public Works Department early in the 
year. ‘The length of the main is approximately six miles. and 
required for its construction 3,500 cast-iron pipes. Water is, 
delivered at the rate of 37,000 gallons per hour into the reservol. ; 
The main passes through a tunnel in the Red Hill, constructed + 
by the Royal Engineers in the year 1882, which, on examin 
tion, proved still to be in good order. 


Continued progress was made during the year with the Boy | 
Scout Movement. In addition to the three European troops 
which were formed in Suva during the year 1922, three further 
troops, consisting of Fijians, Indians and half-castes, were raised 
and equipped. 


The Colonial War Memorial Hospital was completed at the 
end of November and officially opened by His Excellency Nu 
C. H. Rodwell, K.C.M.G., on the 2nd of December. Th 
Hospital, which stands on a commanding site overlooking Suva 
Harbour, has been built on the most modern lines. Its mail 
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features are a large European male ward, which will accommo- 
date fourteen or more beds, a European female ward with seven 
beds, two wards of two beds each, five private wards and 
ophthalmic ward, a male native ward with twenty-one beds, two 
native female wards of fourteen beds each, and two small wards 
of two beds each. In addition there is an operating theatre and 
a modern X-ray apparatus, which was generously provided by the 
Honourable H. Marks, C.B.E. The total cost of the new 
building, including certain additional minor works which are not 
yet completed, will be £54,600. Of this sum an amount of 
£20,000 was provided by public subscription. 

The General Elections were held in November, and the 
following gentlemen were duly elected members of the Legislative 
Council for the various Divisions :— 

Sir John Maynard Hedstrom, Eastern Division; Henry 
Marks, Esq., C.B.E., and Henry Milne Scott, Esq., K.C., 
Municipality of Suva; Thomas William Alport Barker, 
Esq., Southern Division; Arthur Hallam Roberts, Esq., 
Vanua Levu and Taveuni Division; Henry Lamb Kennedy, 
Esq., Northern Division; and Percival William Faddy, 
Esq., Western Division. 

Sir Alfred Karney Young, K.C., was appointed Chief Justice 
and arrived in the Colony on the 28th of June. 

The Right Reverend Leonard Kempthorne arrived in the 
Colony on the 18th June to take up his duties as Bishop in 
Polynesia. 

H. B. Lees, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., Commissioner of Works, 
was transferred to Palestine as Director of Public Works. 


Vital Statistics. 
The deaths during the year 1923 and the percentage of the 
respective class of population were as follows :— 
Europeans, 24, being 0°61 per cent. 
Fijians, 1,951, being 2°25 per cent. 
Indians, 440, being 0°68 per cent. 
Others (excluding Rotumans), 56, being 0°85 per cent. 
The births were as follows :— 
Europeans, 83, being 2°12 per cent. 
Fijians, 2,791, being 3°22 per cent. 
Indians, 2,022, being 3°13 per cent. 
Others (excluding Rotumans), 130, being 1°98 per cent. 
Eight hundred and seventy-seven marriages were registered, 
being at the rate of 0°53 of the population. 


Public Health. 
Fiji is exceptionally healthy for a tropical country. It is pro- 
tected against most of the infectious fevers by its distance from 
a continent. The absence of the Anopheles mosquito prevents 
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the occurrence of malaria. Plague, yellow fever, smallpox « 
cholera have never gained admittance. Neither scarlet-fever no: 
diphtheria appears to flourish. First attacks of appendicitis 
hardly ever occur in Fiji. Dysentery is steadily decreasing. 
The climate is, however, generally unsatisfactory for those suffer. 
ing from tuberculosis or asthma. The moist heat has an 
enervating effect on the nervous system. 


The campaign against Hookworm or Ankylostomiasis wa: | 
prosecuted vigorously during 1923. Nearly a third of the . 
population received treatment, and sanitary measures were pushed * 
forward. The Fijians and East Indians were found to be affected 


in almost equal proportions, but the species of worm generally 
found in Fijians (Necator Americanus) is different from that » 
Indians (Ankylostoma duodenale). It is interesting that, althouck 
Indian immigration began over forty years ago, the amount of 
mixed infection should still be so small. The infection is com- 
paratively slight in parts where the rainfall is low, but very heavy 
where it is high. Correspondingly, the physique and general well- 
being of the Indian population are much higher on the dry than 
on the wet side of the main islands. 

Intravenous injection continues to give good results in leprosy. 
and several more cases have qualified for discharge from the 
Asylum. 

Education, through Native Medical Practitioners and other 
means, is removing from the native mind the belief in the desira- 
bility of infection of children with Yaws. The Salvarsan group 
of drugs is much sought after, and, if funds allow, it is now 
practicable to consider the eradication of a disease almost 4 
deadly in its after effects as syphilis is elsewhere. 


Imports and Exports. 
The total imports and exports of the past two year. 
excluding transhipment goods, are shown in the followin; 
table :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 

£ £ £ 
1922... os 946,063 1,863,172 2,809,235 
1923... ase 989,060 1,553,239 2,542,299 


There is a preferential tariff in favour of the products ant 
manufactures of the British Empire. 

Foreign goods subject to ad valorem rates pay 12} per cent 
higher rate of duty than British goods of the same descripti: ° 
and those liable to specific rates of duty 100 per cent. higher. 

The balance of trade of the Colony still remains satisfactory. 


Of the total trade of the Colony during 1923, 65°60 per cen! 


was with British Possessions, chiefly Australia, Canada and Nex ! 
Zealand, and 13°30 per cent. with the United Kingdom. Tl: ' 


balance of the total trade, i.e., 21°10 per cent., was chiefly wi! , 
Europe and the United States of America. The total trade 0 | 
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the Colony with the United Kingdom rose from 12°98 per cent. in 
1922 to 13°30 per cent. in 1923. That with British Possessions 
fell from 74°15 per cent. in 1922 to 65°60 per cent. in 1923, and 
that with foreign countries increased from 12°87 per cent. in 1922 
to 21°20 per cent. in 1923. The increase of trade with foreign 
countries is accounted for by the fact that approximately 90 per 
cent. of the copra exported from the Colony went direct to foreign 
countries, principally Europe. 

The principal iteras of export continue to be sugar, copra and 
bananas, the quantities and values of these products exported 
during each of the last two years being as follows :— 








Sugar. Copra. Bananas. 
Year. 
Tons. Value. | Bunches.| Value. 
£ £ 
1922 21,987'| 346,096 | 358,122 45,717 
1923 24,161 | 443,445 | 406,607 94,325 











Other principal domestic exports were as follows :— 




















1922. 1923. 
Article. 
“Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Coconuts ... No. 879,250 4,626 270,230 1,119 
Béche-de-mer Cwt. 637 2,986 428 1,844 
Trocas Shell Tons 552 16,191 439 12,430 
Rubber Cwt. 82 571 801 5,128 
Molasses ... Tons 10,056 10,136 8,392 8,392 
FINANCE. 


The revenue for the year amounted to £479,982, or £29,827 
more than the revenue for 1922. The principal increases were :— 


1922. 1923. 
£ £ 
Import Dues... 186,934 201,668 
Export Dues 55,794 62,196 


No additional taxation was imposed during 1923, and the total 
taxation remains comparatively light. 
The expenditure for the year was £429, 666, or £100,695 less 


than the expenditure for 1922. 
A comparison between the two years 1922 and 1923 is as 


follows :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Deficit. Surplus. 
£ £ £ £ 
1922 450,155 530,361 80,206 _ 
1923 479,982 429,666 _ 50,316 
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The surplus of revenue over expenditure for the year 1923 is 
due to an amount of £44,000 collected as an export tax on sugar 
during the year 1922, but brought to account in 1923, and to 
economies effected generally throughout the public services of the 
Colony. 


The Loan Debt of the Colony may be Hered as follows :— 


Public Works Loan ... ae6 160: 000 ). Short term loans, 
Returned Soldiers and Sailors ‘Advances Loan 10,000 advances = and 
Advances by the Crown Agente kine ++. 494,000 overdrafts for 
Local Overdrafte Sie see «. =©20,213 public works, 
—_—_ etc., pending the 
£674,213 raising of a long- 
—— term loan. 


The currency in circulation consists of Government Notes 
and English coins of pre-war fineness. The position of the 
Currency Note Guarantee Fund is satisfactory, as will be seen 
from the following :— 








Liabilities — £ 
Notes in circulation ese oat eee ove wee oe 321,211 
Assets :— 
Gold Reserve (Sovereigns) ei as 80.896 
Securities (Market price at 3ist Dec., 1023) « Sie BSG 290,133 
Depreciation Fund Investments ae see Sea eae 11,406 
£382,435 
Surplus on Values at December 31st, 1923... a4, sa £61,224 





The transactions of the Currency Commissioners for 1923 
produced a net surplus of £10,357, as follows :— 








£ £ 
Interest on Securities ... eae ave Nee sie 14,527 
Expenses ... ase « 1,640 
Statutory Provision for Depreciation Fund ose ss 2,530 
4,170 
Surplus eee eee £10,357 





Although the Colony is still feeling the effect of the existing 
world-wide depression, its financial position is improving. 


BANKS AND BANKING FACILITIES. 


Two private banks are operating in the Colony—the Bank of 
New South Wales, with three establishments, and the Bank of 
New Zealand, with two. The paid-up capital of the former is 
£6,000,000, while that of the latter is £5,029,988. The amount 
of deposits held by the Bank of New South Wales is £455,730, 
and by the Bank of New Zealand £255,419. 

In addition, there is a Government Savings Bank in which, 
during the year under review, the number of accounts increased 
from 2,353 to 2,604, while the amount of deposits made during 
the year decreased from £76,295 to £64,216. On the other hand, 
the total amount of deposit at the end of the year was £10,705 in 
excess of the amount on deposit at 31st of December, 1922. 
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The amount at credit of depositors on 31st of December, 
223, was £81,232, as against which were held :— 


£ £ 
curities (Market price on 31st Dacembers dez8) 77,765 
sh awaiting investment... é 5,232 
— 82,997 
Surplus... £1,765 


The transactions of the Savings Bank for the year 1923 were 
follows :— 











£ £ 
terest on Investment a 3,677 
:erest credited to depositors ane 2,424 
penses ves ae ove 137 
2,561 
Surplus... £1,116 


The rate of interest paid to depositors is 3} per cent. up to 
‘00, and 2} per cent. on deposits exceeding £500 up to a 
iximum of £1,000. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Sugar.—The quantity of sugar exported during 1923 was 
,108 tons, valued at £866,287, a decrease of 27,623 tons 
ported as compared with the previous year. This decrease in 
oduction is attributable to a reduction in the acreage planted 
th cane, owing to labour troubles in 1921. It is, however, 
ticipated that an increased production may soon be expected. 


Bananas.—The export of bananas during the year amounted 
406,607 bunches, valued at £94,325, as compared with 358,122 
nches exported in 1922, an increase of 48,485 bunches. 


Coconut Industry.—The quantity of copra exported during the 
ar was 2,174 tons in excess of the quantity exported during the 
:vious year, with an increase in value of £97,349. Copra 
ces showed an appreciable increase during the year. 


Rice.—The production of paddy has increased to such an 
tent that the Colony is now self-supporting in rice, and a small 
port trade with other islands has been commenced. The 
vernment Rice Mill disposed of over 800tons of rice of excellent 
ality at prices below landed costs of imported rice. 


Trocas Shell.—The quantity of this shell exported was 439 
is, valued at £12,430. The principal market of trocas shell is 
Japan, where the shell is made into buttons, which closely 
emble mother-of-pearl. 


Pineapples.—The export of fresh pineapples amounted to 
143 cases, valued at £2,085. A trial shipment made to Canada, 
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with a view to ascertaining whether the fruit was suitable for 
canning, arrived in excellent condition, and after canning was 
very favourably reported on. 


Rubber.—The export of rubber increased from 9,124 Ib., 
valued at £571, for 1922 to 89,753 lb., valued at £5,128, for the 
year under review. 


Cotton.—One- hundred and one bales, containing 33,072 Ib. 
of Sea-island cotton, were prepared for export during the vear. 
The Government has introduced new varieties of seed for trial in 
the Colony. 


Biscuits.—A biscuit factory, erected in 1922, meets the locai 
demand for this class of food. Some 115,185 lb. of biscuit-, 
valued at £2,604, were exported to neighbouring islands durin, 
the year. 


Miscellaneous Exports——The following products were 
exported during the year in addition to the above: Molasses. 
8,392 tons, valued at £8,392; Beéche-de-ner, 21 tons, valued at 
41,844; Hides, 3,862, valued at £3,227; Turtle Shell, 545 Ib., 
valued at £393; Oil, Coconut, 338 tons, valued at £10,174. 


Timber.—Many valuable timbers are found in Fiji. At 
present, however, the export of timber is limited, due mainly to 
the difficulties of internal transport. Several small mills provide 
sufficient timber for local use and for the manufacture of the cases 
in which bananas are exported. During the year 1921 a conces- 
sion over the mangrove timbers surrounding Vitilevu was granted 
to a company, which has now erected machinery for the purpos 
of extracting tannin from the bark. 


Cattle.--Cattle thrive well in all parts of Fiji. There are no 
serious endemic diseases affecting cattle, nor are there any 
infected ticks. Every precaution is taken by inspection and 
treatment of animals, both at the port of embarkation and at the 
port of arrival in the Colony, to guard against the introduction of 
diseases and pests from outside sources. ‘‘ Stores ’’ can best be 
raised in the dry zones, whereas the luxuriant state of the wetter 
zones is more suited for fattening purposes. Large areas of land 
suitable for raising cattle are available for leasing. 


Dairying. —The Dairy Scheme for returned sailors and soldiers 
has proved that excellent butter can be produced in Fiji under 
conditions which offer very good prospects to dairy farmers. 
Considerable quantities of butter are now placed on the local 
market. Samples of Fiji butter have been examined by New 
Zealand Government dairying experts, who have pronounced it 
to be of first class quality. 


Two private Dairying Companies have also been formed, one 
in Rewa and the other in Navua. 
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LAND. 

Prior to the British occupation of Fiji, European settlers had 
acquired large areas of land from the native chiefs, and, after the 
Deed of Cession, Crown Grants for land on claims substantiated 
before the Iuands Commission were issued. In this manner 
414,615 acres were alienated. 

By the year 1912 Crown Grants for a further area of 20,184 
acres of land purchased from the natives had been issued, but in 
this year, by Ordinance No. III, the sale of native lands, except 
to the Government for specific purposes, was prohibited. 

The standard tenure is leasehold up to 99 years, with re-assess- 
ment of the rental every twenty-fifth year in building leases, and 
every thirty-third year in agricultural leases. To afford greater 
security to the tenant, the Government passed Ordinance No. 23 
of 1916, which provides that, on refusal by the native owners to 
renew a lease (without just cause), the owner shall pay the value 
of the permanent and unexhausted improvements on the land, 
failing payment of which the Governor-in-Council may issue a 
lease renewal on re-assessed rental. 

Leases of Crown Lands are submitted to public auction, 
usually at an upset premium of £2 to cover cost of advertising the 
auction sale. Leases of small areas applied for by East Indians 
are exempt from sale by public auction. The lessee is called upon 
to arrange for the survey of the land in order that the lease may 
issue, but he may forthwith enter into occupation of the land. 

The rent of land in Fiji varies according to situation and 
quality. Pasturable lands vary from 1d. to 2s. per acre, coconut 
lands from 6d. to 5s. ; hill land for rubber from 6d. to 2s; banana, 
sugar-cane, rice and maize land from 5s. to £1, the latter rental 
prevailing only in certain favoured localities in which supply and 
demand have resulted in that high rent. 

The total land alienated to settlers is about one-fifth of the area 
of the Colony. ‘'Three-sevenths of the remainder are of a moun- 
tainous character, unsuited for commercial cultivation, and, in 
any case, a considerable proportion of it will be kept as forest 
reservations. 

The following statement shows the position as regards land 
alienated at the end of the year 1923 :— 


Agriculture and Land Tenure. 





In process of 

No. of Alienation. Total |Total Area 

Nature of Title. Titles. | Area. |__| Area. | of Colony 
No. of Lots and 

Area Estimated. 





Acres. No. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Freehold ae 1,573 | 528,106 1 1 | 528,107 | 4,523,620 
Leases of Crown 
Land 180 9,946 94 8,390 18,336 _ 


Leases of Native 
La é 5,783 | 271,763 | 1,675 99,259 | 371,022 — 


917,465 | 4,523,620 











Note:— The land in process of alienation includes the Fiji Development Company’s 
Tova Estate, 78,400 acres. 
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EDUCATION. 

In 1923 the expenditure on Education was £25,322, as com- 
pared with £28,956 in 1922, £26,151 in 1921, £19,990 in 1920, 
and £14,185 in 1919. 

The two schools established in 1917 in Suva had a roll of 203 
in December, 1923: (Boys’ Grammar School, 77; Girls’ 
Grammar School, with mixed Kindergarten, 126). There were 
66 children from the country boarded in the Grammar Schools 
and Levuka Public School. 

On the 31st of December, 1923, there were 24 schools 
receiving grants-in-aid under the Primary Schools Regulations, 
and 22 under the Vernacular Schools Regulations. Of the latter, 
17 are for Fijians and 5 for Indians. 

It has not yet been possible to establish any Government- 
Assisted Training Colleges, but the Davuilevu Institute of the 
Methodist Mission qualitied for the pass grant under the supple- 
mentary regulations in connection with training schools in respect 
of twelve students who passed the Teachers’ Qualifying Examuina- 
tion. Government assistance has also been continued during part 
of 1923 towards the maintenance of six Indian students who 
were sent to India to study at the Allahabad Agricultural College 
and who returned in June to Fiji. The Fijian student trained 
at Hawkesbury College has returned to Fiji, and four other 
Fijians trained at Queen Victoria School, Fiji, have been sent to 
Wanganui Technical College, New Zealand. 

There were 20 passes out of the 43 candidates for the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations in 1921, 17 passes out of 36 candidates 
in 1922, and 34 passes out of 59 candidates in December, 1923. 

An Ordinance to make compulsory the registration of schools 
and teachers in the Colony was passed in 1918. Five hundred 
and eighty-nine schools and 1,056 teachers have been registered 
up to the 31st of December, 1923. 

The native provinces have subscribed largely towards the cost 
of establishing four Joint Provincial Schools for Fijian boys. It 
is intended that each school will board 60 to 70 pupils. 
Difficulties of obtaining suitable sites and building materials and 
of staffing have delayed the scheme. One of the four schools was 
opened in September, 1921, the second was built in 1922 and 
opened in January, 1923, and a third was opened in October, 
1923. 

There are now altogether 56 Government and Assisted 
Schools, 19 being for Indians, 29 for Fijians, one receiving both 
Indians and Fijians, and 7 for Europeans, other races and half- 
castes. They have 4,123 pupils, of whom 1,358 are Indians. 
2.281 are Fijians, and 484 are Europeans, other races and half- 
castes. The staff consists of 32 European, 59 Fijian, and 31 
Indian teachers. There are village schools in the great majority 
of native villages. These are supervised by native teachers, and 
instruction is given in the vernacular. 
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In January, 1923, the Acting-Superintendent of Schools 
visited New Zealand, and arrangements were completed for the 
scheme of co-operation with the New Zealand Education Depart- 
ment. The Directot of Education, New Zealand, visited Fiji in 
July and inspected the two Government Schools in Suva and the 
one in Levuka. It is anticipated that the scheme of co-operation 
will be in operation by January, 1924. 


CLIMATE. 

The meteorological observations for 1923 show that the total 
rainfall recorded at Suva during the year was 109°33 inches, as 
against 158°10 inches in 1922, and 170°74 in 1921. This rainfall 
is 6°19 inches below the average, and rain fell on 228 days. 

The greatest rainfall on any one day throughout the year 
was on the 18th of February, when 7°72 inches were recorded. 








Average Annual 
Station. Total for 1923. Rainfall to end of 
1923 (in inches). 
Narovurovu (Ba) a 114-92 120-33 
Navisa (Ba) x6 115-34 92-89 
Rarawai, (Ba)... oe 112-35 81-18 
Nabouwalu, Bua .. a 99-72 106-48 
Wainunu, Bua... ne 141-38 149-09 
Buca Bay ne ae 80-60 95-96 
Rabi Bx on rh 118-48 149-00 
Savusavu Bay .. oe 85-96 105-04 
Vuna, Taveuni... a 124-23 127-55 
Waiyevo, Taveuni ce 79-68 99°76 
Vunidawa, Colo East fe 111-96 138-82 
Nadarivatu, Colo North .. 106-94 128-70 
Tavua, Colo North a 77-84 70-83 
Munia, Lau Me a 82-78 70-33 
Nabavatu, Lau .. as 77-57 77-28 
Lautoka C.S.R. Co. ee 71-99 68-52 
Levuka .. te 100-15 91-94 
Makogai_ .. ae 91-76 79-10 
Labasa C.S.R. Co. a 82°37 80-64 
Nadi me 2 we 72:96 64-03 
Lawaqa, Nadroga o 75-80 70-23 
Rakiraki, Ra ae Pe 100-10 82-51 
Suva a ae ae 109-33 115-52 
Navua es Ae BF 101-48 132-34 
Nausori .. a oa 95-54 113-15 
Rotuma .. ne a 129-21 135-68 














The mean shade temperatures at Suva for the year were 
70°4° F. minimum, 81'0° F. maximum. The average temperature 
for the year was 75°79 F. The highest temperature recorded was 
910° F. on the 12th of February, and the lowest was 55°5° F. 
on 30th of August. The hottest month was January, with an 
average temperature of 86°69 F. maximum, and 741° F. 
minimum, and the coolest month was August, with an average 
of 77°4° F. maximum, and 67°6° minimum. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Shipping. 
The nationalities of vessels visiting the Colony are shown i: ; 
the following table :— 














1922. 1923. 
Nationality. i— ————— |_——__ 
No. Tons. No. 
Bntish .. a «| 123 329,032 120 358,849 
American .. te a: 1 677 5 
Swelish .. ee Ke 3 5,370 _ 
Norwegian es 1 3,129 5 
French _ _ 1 : 
(SRS gel RP 8 mene ee 
Total ..} 128 | 338,208 131 | 399,965 





The number and tonnage of local vessels holding coastin: 
licences were :-— 











1922. 
Nationality. |_—_- —, 
No. Tons. No. 
European-owned vessels es 67 1,657 75 
Native-owned vessels .. a 50 528 67 
Other vessels ie As 20 194 23 
Total ..| 137 2,379 165 











Regular steamer communication with Fiji is as follow 

To and from Sydney, via Auckland, Canadian-Austral 
Roval Mail Line of steamers, four-weekly. 

To and from Sydney, A.U.S.N. Company’s pa 
steamer, four-weekly. 

From Sydney, Union Steamship Company of Ne 
Zealand, cargo steamer, four-weekly. 

To and from Vancouver, via Honolulu, Canadian Austr 
lasian Royal Mail Line, four-weekly. 

From the United Kingdom, the New Zealand Shippir- 
Company's cargo steamers, quarterly. 

To the United Kingdom, Clan Line of cargo steame 
two-monthly. 





Roads. 

The total length of metalled roads in the Colony is less 
100 miles, but with gravelled roads and certain unmetalled re 
in the dry zone the total length of roads capable of being used t 
motor traffic in fine weather is about 230 miles. Of this le 
about 110 miles is unsuitable for motor traffic during the w:: 
season. 
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Bridle tracks linking up native villages and isolated estates 
re interlaced across the principal islands. 


Roads that have been proclaimed as public roads as prescribed 
y Ordinance 21 of 1914 are maintained at the expense of the 
eneral revenue. Bridle tracks connecting native villages are 
‘eeded and kept generally in fair order communally in accord- 
nce with arrangements included annually in programmes of 
ork drawn up in pursuance of resolutions adopted in native 
rovincial councils. 


A sum of £27,306 was spent on the maintenance of roads and 
ridges during the year, and £4,652 on improvement works. 
he total expenditure from revenue was £31,958, as compared 
ith £33,942 in the preceding year. 

Work on the main trunk road across the Island of Vitilevu 
as continued during the year and good progress made. The 
spenditure on this service for the year amounted to £10,236, 
hich, together with the expenditure of £10,606 in 1922, brings 
ie total expenditure to £20,842. Earthwork formation was 
unpleted to the 11} mile post. Two additional miles of finished 
xd were opened to traffic, while pitching was practically com- 
lete to the 10 mile post. The first section of 11} miles from 
uva to Sawani Village, on the Waimanu River, will be com- 
leted and opened in 1924. 


Rivers. 


There are only three rivers which are navigable for any 
stance except by small or native craft. The most important is 
ie Rewa River which forms the main channel of communication 
sween Suva and the interior of Vitilevu. This river is kept free 
‘ obstacles by the Rewa River Board, which is composed of 
ficial and unofficial members appointed by the Government, and 
navigable for a distance of 50 miles for light draught launches. 


For some years past the eradication of water hyacinth in the 
ain rivers, and more particularly the Rewa River, has involved 
me expense to Government. Its rapid spread, tending to choke 
reams used more particularly by natives, necessitated its being 
2clared a noxious weed, and, under the provisions of Ordinance 
o. 10 of 1919, the Governor-in-Council prescribed the steps to be 
ken by occupiers of land throughout the Colony for the eradica- 
on of the pest. ' 


Railways. 

There are no Government railways in the Colony, but the 
olonial Sugar Refining Company have a narrow gauge railway 
stending from Tavua to Sigatoka, a distance of approximately 
20 miles, over which, free of charge, passengers are carried on 
ecified days. 
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Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Service. 





Steamers of the following lines, namely, the Canadian-Austs- 
lian Royal Mail Line, the Union Steamship Company of Ye: 
Zealand, Limited, the Australasian United Steam Navigati:: 
Company, Limited, convey mails regularly between Fi 
Canada, Honolulu, Australia, New Zealand and England. Inter- 
island communication is carried on by the Government steam: 
Pioneer, several other small steamers owned by the Fiji Shippis: 
Company, and a considerable number of auxiliary vessels an: 
cutters. 


A mail subsidy, at the rate of £5,000 per annum, is paid to tl: 
Canadian-Australian Royal Mail Line, a condition of the contra: 
being that the vessels remain in port for six hours daylight afte: 
arrival at Suva. A subsidy, at the rate of £1,800 per annum. i: 
paid to the Fiji Shipping Company, Limited, in respect of 3 
steamer service between Suva and Labasa via coastal ports. 


The towns of Suva and Levuka, situated 54 miles apart and ot 
different islands, are connected by a telegraphic and telephoni: 
system, of which eleven and a half miles is by submarine cable 
The main island of Vitilevu is intersected by an overhest 
telephone line which passes through Nausori, Vunidawa,. Nadari- 
vatu and Ba, and terminates at Suva and Lautoka. The tot! 
distance covered by this line amounts to 125 miles. Of this line 
the section between Suva and Ba is the joint property of the 
Government, the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, and th: 
Union Steamship Company of New Zealand. The Government 
interest in the line terminates at Ba, though, by arrangement. 
hours have been allotted to the public for the use of this section 
The Colonial Sugar Refining Company have also extended their 
private line from Lautoka to Sigatoka. 


Government telephone services are established in the town: 
of Suva and Levuka, and in the districts of Nausori, Navua, and 
Taveuni. In addition, the Colonial Sugar Refining Compant 
has established private services at Ba, Lautoka, Nadi, an! 
Sigatoka, which connect with the main overland line to Suva. 
and at Labasa, in Vanualevu, which connects with the wireles 
station. 


At the principal settlements in the islands outside Vitilev., 
viz., Labasa, Taveuni, and Savusavu, which are not othermse 
in communication with the capital, wireless stations have been 
established under Government control. 


Direct cable communication exists between Fiji and Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, through the Pacific Cable Boarl. 
whose office is situated in Suva. 


Fe a ee a I ee ey et at Se he eh a A NE OR oe ye NA Ae a il oe a ase a Dg a ores A ee 
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LEGISLATION. 


During the year, twenty-five Ordinances were passed. The 
following may be mentioned as of general interest :— 

No. 8 requires the registration of business names by firms 
trading in the Colony, and is modelled on the recent Imperial 
Act. 

No. 13 provides for the compulsory training for three years 
of youths between the ages of 18 and 22, and replaces the 
Defence Force Ordinance, 1914. 

No. 16 imposes a tax on all males, other than Fijians and 
Rotumans, between the ages of 18 and 60 resident in the 
Colony. 

No. 17 places certain restrictions on the immigration of 
aliens. No alien may land without a passport issued or vised 
by a British official, unless he has been specially exempted 
by the Governor from the provisions of the Ordinance. 

No. 18 authorizes the issue of a New Edition of the 
Colony’s laws. 

No. 23 consolidates the Export Duties Ordinances, and 
(inter alia) abolishes the sugar tax and reduces the tax on 
copra to 2s. 6d. per ton. 


D. R. STEwaRT, 
Acting Colonial Secretary. 
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COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained 
from the sources indicated on the title page :— 





ANNUAL, 
No. Colony, etc, Year, 
1182 Uganda ate oe Be ors AG a on 1922 
1183 Federated Malay States oe oe on oe. oe on . 
1184 Unfederated Malay States i ies oS ais St - 
1185 State of Brunei .. ies aus a2 ate aie or ‘és 
1186 Straits Settlements ee a A ae 38 si 
1187 Falkland Islands . Si . % We it 
1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate of . aa as 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate oe os a 
1190 Jamaica .. sie oe oF Aes as a BA 
1191 Seychelles .. ae oe oe sie cet ao Be 
1192 Bahamas .. . oe os ye ee ae = 
1193 Somaliland . oe oe oe 
1194 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast” oe oe ae 
1195 Leeward Islands .. o oe ae an . 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands ae . o- os ee 
1197 Nigeria oe pe o on o- . 
1198 Weihaiwei .. wt - sa oe .- 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice “Islands” aXe oe ae . 
1200 Ashanti .. oe . oe oe +. ve 
1201 Gambia... - oy .- o os oe ae 
1202 Bahamas .. ae ois a os oe oe a 
1203 Hongkong .. ‘fe a us +f oe a Z 
1204 Nyasaland... . - on - . . - 
1205 Cayman Islands .. oe on o . o o- 
1206 Cyprus oe o o oe oe oe oe oe 
1207 Go'd Coast. o os o a oF ‘Gee 
1208 Trinidad and Tobago ee oe oe a oe ate 
1209 Zanzibar Protectorate .. a we .- on . is 
1210 Bechuanaland Protectorate o at aie oe +. 1923-1924 
1211. Swaziland . . . - .- oe. .. o. 1923 
1212 Basutoland on os on 2; aa 2 
1213 Turks and Caicos Tslands" a oe oe o. se fy 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
No. Colony, etc, Subject, 
83 Southern Nigeria.. ve a +» Mineral Survey, 1910. 
84 West Indies . o .- -. Preservation of Ancient Mona- 
ments, etc, 
85 Southern Nigeria.. a oe -» Mineral Survey, 1911. 
86 Southern Nigeria.. om oe .. Mineral Survey, 1912. 
97 Ceylon oe. aie et +» Mineral Survey. | 
88 Imperial Institute” aA as +» Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. : 
89 Southern Nigeria.. a .. Mineral Survey, 1913. I 


90 St. Vincent ae «» Roads and Land Settlement , 
91 East Africa Protectorate. rats .. Geology and Geography of the { 
northern part of the Protec: 
torate. 
92 Colonies—General oe os .- Fishes of the Colonics. 
93 Pitcairn Island .. Sn a .. Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific. 


Res ee ee eee reer 
Printep By H.M.S.O. Press, Harrow, 


baiizesy Google 
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No. 1215. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
31st DECEMBER, 1923. 


Win Fixaxcian Ixrormation up ro 31st Marcu, 1924. 


Geographical. 


British Honduras lies on the Atlantic side of the mainland of 
Central America within 18° 29’ 5” to 15° 53’ 55” North latitude 
and 89° 9! 22” to 88° 10’ West longitude. 

The boundaries of the Colony are defined by the River Hondo 
and the Yucatan on the north; by a straight line drawn from the 
rapids of Gracias a Dios on the River Sarstoon to Garbutt’s Falls 
on the Belize River, thence north to the Mexican frontier on the 
west; by a portion of Guatemala with the River Sarstoon on the 
south; while the Bay of Honduras and the Caribbean Sea are to 
the east. Its greatest length is about 174 miles and width about 
68 miles. The total area is 8,598 square miles. The Colony is 
therefore about one-third the size of England, nearly twice the 
size of Jamaica, and almost equal to the whole of the British 
West India Islands put together. It is divided into six Districts, 
namely, Belize, Corozal, Orange Walk, Stann Creek, Cayo and 
Toledo. There are numerous islands called cayes off the main- 
land, whose area is about 212 square miles. Some of these are 
inhabited by fishermen, and on others coconuts are grown, but 
many of them are mere swamps and are uninhabited. 

2. The town of Belize, the capital of the Colony, is approached 
from the sea by a narrow tortuous channel between reefs which form 
a natural shelter for vessels lying in the harbour. Vessels have to 
lie off from the shore between 1 and 4 miles, according to their 
draught. There is no deep water at or near the Port of Corozal, 
so that only boats drawing about 4 ft. of waler can appreach the 
port. At the town of Stann Creck there is a railway pier alonyside 
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of which vessels drawing up to 14 ft. can lie. At Punta Gorda, 
the chief town in the ‘Toledo District, deep water is found only 
sume miles from the shore. ‘The mainland of the Colony is low 
and swampy near the coast, but rises inland. ‘The northern half 
of the Colony is generally flat, but in the south it is hilly and 
mountainous, rising in the Cockscomb range to a height of 3,700 ft. 
The country is well watered, and its rivers, which are many, 
provide the chief means of communication. The soil is rich and 
well adapted to the growth ‘of all tropical produce. The climate, 
as a tropical one, is naturally very healthy, and, in Belize, where 
the trade winds blow, pleasant for most of the year. 


Historical. 


3. It is probable that Columbus discovered the coast about 
1502, when on his way from Cuba to find a passage to the Indies. 
It is also probable that the great Cortez passed through the western 
part of the Colony on his expedition to Honduras in the year 1524. 
But long before Columbus and Cortez, long before the Christian 
era—possibly 5,000 years ago—archivologists say that the 
inhabitants of this part of the world were sufficiently civilized to 
have an exa stem of chronology. It is even thought nowadays 
that the ci on of Central Aimerica is older than that of 
Babylon or Assyria. 





4. So far as modern history goes, the Colony became known 
to Englishmen about 1638, probably accidently through a ship- 
wrecked crew. It is also probable that many years ago people from 
Jamaica visited the Colony, and, finding logwood abundant and 
easily accessible, established themselves. Within a very short time 
of their arrival they must have come in contact with the Spaniards 
and Indians of Yucatan and the Peten district of Guatemala. There 
are records cf many conflicts between them, but as England was at 
that time at war with Spain it was natural that the subjects of 
each King should fight whenever they met in this country. Indeed, 
long after the Thirty Years’ War had ended in Europe, and Spain 
was our ally against France, conflicts occurred between the subjects 
of the Kings of England and Spain in this Colony. The Spaniards 
also made frequent attempts to expel Englishmen who came with 
their slaves from Jamaica. Help was not wanting from outside. 
The Governor of Massachusetts on one occasion sent a British war- 
ship, H.M.S. ‘* King George,’? to help the settlers against 
their enemies. This was in the year 1667. Help was also received 
from the Mosquito Coast Indians and the Bay Island settlers. Tn 
July, 1670, Spain ceded, in perpetuity to Great Britain, by treaty 
with plenary right of sovereignty, all lands in the West Indies, or 
in any part of America held by the English at the time (Article vii). 
Logwood establishments increased rapidly from this date, the 
population of the settlement amounted to 700 white settlers, among 
whom was the famous Admiral Benbow, and a creek on which 
he worked bears his name to this day. By 1671 the settlement had 
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grown so prosperous that it was reported to King Charles II by 
the Governor of Jamaica as having ‘‘ increased His Majesty’s 
Customs and the natural commerce more than any of His Majesty’s 
Colonies.’? This was no doubt due to the great value of logwood 
and mahogany. 


5. By 1713 there was a settled form of government carried on by 
magistrates elected by the inhabitants. In 1717 the Board of Trade 
asserted the absolute right of Great Britain to cut logwood. In the 
next year the Spaniards made a determined effort to conquer the 
settlement and got as far as ‘‘ Spanish Lookout ” on the Belize 
River, which they fortified. Again in 1754 another attempt was 
made and defeated ‘‘ principally by slaves ’? at Labouring Creek. 
In 1779 St. George’s Caye was attacked and a great many 
settlers were captured, ill-treated and carried off to Merida 
and thence to Havana, but were subsequently allowed to return. 
In 1786, by the Treaty of London, Great Britain agreed with 
Spain to give up the Mosquito Coast in exchange for the settle 
ment from the Belize River to the Sibun, including the lands lying 
between the two rivers, and St. George’s Caye, but this was not 
agreeable to the Spaniards, and they continued their attacks from 
Mexico until finally beaten on the 10th September, 1798, at St. 
George’s Caye. 

6. From that time until about 1849 there was peace, but in 
that year the Indians in Yucatan rebelled against their Spanish 
oppressors and many were driven across the Hondo and settled in 
the northern half of this Colony, and from the year 1867, when 
Mexico declared itself a republic and threw off the yoke of Spain, 
the Indians of Yucatan continued to make repeated attacks on the 
Colony until the year 1872. 


Constitution. 


7. The first settlers from 1638 to 1786 managed their own 
affairs. Persons were annually elected to act as magistrates at 
public meetings held for the purpose. These magistrates discharged 
all executive and judicial functions. Resolutions were passed at 
public meetings and they formed the laws binding on the community. 
The King, in 1765, gave a ‘* constitution to the people,’’ founded 
on their ancient customs, viz., ‘‘ legislating by public meetings, 
and the election of magistrates annually by the free suffrage of 
the people.’? This, it may be remarked, was the freest consti- 
tution ever enjoyed by, or granted to, a British settlement. 

Admiral Sir William Burnaby was then sent to the settlement 
to make the necessary arrangements, and the inhabitants were then 
put in full possession of their lands and rights. Captain Cook, 
the celebrated navigator, accompanied Sir William Burnaby, 
codified the laws and customs of the settlement, which were after- 
wards published and known as ** Burnaby’s Laws.’’ 


8. In 1786 a Superintendent was appointed by the Home 
Government, but during the years 1790-1797 elected magistrates 
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again ruled the settlements. From this latter date superintendents 
were regularly appointed until 1862. An Executive Council was 
established in 1839 to assist the Superintendent, and in 1853 a 
Legislative Assembly was formally constituted, consisting of eighteen 
elected and three nominated members. The settlement was declared 
a colony on 12th May, 1862, and a Lieutenant-Governor was 
appointed subordinate to the Governor of Jamaica. In 1870 the 
Legislative Assembly was abolished by a local enactment, and a 
Legislative Council substituted therefor, consisting of five official 
and not less than four unofficial members, with the Lieutenant- 
Governor as President. Since 1913 the Council contains five official 
and seven unofficial members. On 31st October, 1884, Letters 
Patent were proclaimed constituting the office of Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, which rendered the Colony independent of 
Jamaica. These were renewed by Letters Patent proclaimed on 
10th September, 1909. 


9. The English Common Law and all statutes of the Imperial 
Parliament, ‘‘ in abrogation or derogation, or in any way declara- 
tory of the Common Law,” passed before 1899, extend to the 
Colony as far as local circumstances render such extension suitable, 
and subject to modification by Colonial ordinances. Pursuant to 
Ordinance No. 9 of 1913, a revised edition of the Consolidated 
Laws has been published in two volumes. This edition came into 
force on 14th January, 1915, and supersedes the edition published 
in 1887 and all ordinances passed before June, 1914. Appeals to 
His Majesty in Council are regulated by Chapter 16 of the 
Consolidated Laws (Revised Edition). 


10. The Executive Council consists of the Governor and three 
ex officio members, and of such other persons as may from time to 
time be appointed with His Majesty’s approval. 


11. For administrative purposes the Colony is divided into 
six Districts: Belize, which includes the capital at the mouth of 
the river of the same name; the Corozal District ; the Orange Walk 
District; the Cayo District; the Stann Creek District; and the 
Toledo District, the main station of which is Punta Gorda, com- 
prising the extreme south of the Colony. 

12. A Commissioner is appointed to each district, who exercises 
the usual judicial functions of that office as prescribed by law, 
and is also ex officio Sub-Treasurer of his District, District Post- 
master, and Chairman of the Local nominated District Boards. 


Local Administration. 


13. Under Chapter 87 of the Consolidated Laws (Revised 
Edition) there is a District Board, nominated by the Governor, 
in each district. These boards have jurisdiction over sanitation and 
public health, markets, slaughter-houses, traffic regulation, naming, 
numbering and lighting of places and streets in any town within 
their districts, building construction, etc. Their revenues are 
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mainly derived from property taxes, liquor and other licences, rents 
and fees. 


14, There is a partly nominated and partly elective Town Board 
in the town of Belize, established under Chapter 89 of the Consoli- 
dated Laws (Revised Edition). The Board exercises all the functions 
of a District Board, and its jurisdiction extends to and includes 
St. George’s Caye, Caye Caulker and Ambergris Caye. 


I.—GENERAL. 


15. The Governor, Sir Eyre Hutson, K.C.M.G., resumed the 
administration of the Colony on the 8th January, 1923, on his 
return from leave of absence. 

16. On the Ist April the combined offices of Treasurer and 
Collector of Customs was abolished. Mr. G. S. W. Smith, 
Colonial Postmaster, was appointed Treasurer, and Mr. V. Grey- 
Wilson, Collector of Customs. 

17. The death during the year of the following Member of 
the Legislative Council is recorded with regret :— 


Hon. L. R. Grant, Unofficial Member. 


18. On the 10th April a serious disaster occurred by the sinking 
of the motor vessel ‘‘ E.M.L.’’ near Corozal. Eighteen lives were 
lost, including the Rt. Rev. F. C. Hopkins, S.J., D.D., Bishop 
of Athribis and Vicar Apostolic of British Honduras. 


19. On the 24th April, 1923, the Governor appointed a Com- 
mission to report on certain questions relating to the proposed 
change in the political constitution of the Colony. The appoint- 
ment of this Commission arose out of a motion by the Unofficial 
Section of the Legislative Council on the 10th November, 1921, 
praying that the existing political constitution of this Colony be 
amended so as to provide either partly or entirely for the elective 
principle of representation on the Legislative Council; and that 
steps be taken by the appointment of a Commission or otherwise 
to consider and advise on the best means by which proposals for the 
change may be submitted for His Majesty’s approval. On the 
29th June, 1923, the Commission duly reported on the question 
referred to them, and the Report was forwarded to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. At the end of the year under review 
no reply had been received. 

20. In August the Governor was informed that His Majesty the 
King had been pleased to approve of the award of the Imperial 
Service Medal to Mr. Joseph Blades, ex-sergeant-major of the 
British Honduras Police Force, after thirty-five years’ of faithful 
service. 

In February a similar despatch intimated that His Majesty 
the King had been pleased to award the King’s Police Medal to 
Lance-Corporal Theophilus McCain of the British Honduras 
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Police Force. This coveted decoration has been awarded for con- 
spicuous gallantry and resource displayed in effecting the arrest 
of two robbers, following on a past record of fearless and efficient 
service. 


21. There was an improvement in trade during the year under 
review. Markets for mahogany and chicle were favourable, though 
the dry season and consequent difficulties of transport on the rivers 
adversely affected the output of the former product; the dry 
weather also interfered seriously with the tapping of sapodilla for 
** chicle,’’ causing a material drop in domestic production. There 
has been, recently, a slight revival in the market for logwood. 


22. As pointing to an improvement in trade, the number 
of labourers engaged under time agreement were more by 509 
than in 1922. 


The distribution was as follows :— 











District. Mahogany.|Agriculture} Other. Total. 

Toledo .. ott ea 102 67 — 169 
Cayo sts ie ofa 35 _ _ 35 
Belize .. Bs aie 1,229 34 16 1,279 
Corozal .. ae i 106 133 _ 239 
Stann Creek... eS 84 25 _ 109 
Orange Walk .. he 184 38 _ 222 
Total on 1,740 297 16 2,053 














23. As in 1922, a large number of labourers, artisans, mechanics 
and others left the Colony during the year for the neighbouring 
Republics of Guatemala and Honduras, attracted thereto by much 
higher wages than those offered locally. It is doubted, however, 
whether the increased remuneration to be received will compensate 
entirely for the curtailment of liberty and the uncertainty of life 
and property due to the political and other disturbances that 
occur from time to time in those countries. 


24. It is greatly to be regretted that a general scheme for 
the formation of an Agricultural Department in the Colony to 
assist, educate and direct persons entering into the pursuit of agri- 
culture, which had reached an advanced stage, had to be abandoned 
on account of the inability of General Revenue to meet the initial 
outlay and cost of maintenance of such a Department. Everything 
would seem to point to the necessity for such a Department in the 
very near future, as there is little doubt that the Colony will have 
to depend to some extent in the future on its agricultural resources, 
which only await the advent of capital and the introduction into 
the Colony of agricultural labour until such time as her wood- 
cutters (who, in that capacity, are second to none in the world) 
shall have turned their attention to agriculture. 
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EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


25. No record is kept of the gains and losses to the Colony 
occasioned by immigration and emigration. Arrivals in, and 
departures from, appear more or less to counterbalance, and an 
estimate over a period of years supports this view. 

Most of the emigration, however, has been to the neighbouring 
Central American Republics, by men in search of work, 
accompanied in many instances by their wives and families. 

There has been no perceptible immigration into the Colony either 
from the West Indian Colonies or from the Central American 
Republics. 


II.—PUBLIC HEALTH, VITAL STATISTICS AND 
CLIMATE. 


26. The general health of the Colony, during the year under 
review, was exceptionally good. There occurred no serious out- 
break of any epidemic or infectious disease. 

A new Public Health Law was passed (Ordinance No. 8 of 1923) 
constituting a Central Board of Health in place of the Governor-in- 
Council; and providing means for improvements in methods of 
sanitary administration to which the Government is anxious to 
secure as far as possible with the limited funds placed at its disposal. 


PREVALENT DISEASES. 


27. Enteric Fever.—The Colony is remarkably free from this 
group of diseases. Only one case was treated in the Belize Hospital 
and none in the District Hospitals. It is possible that unknown 
cases occur in the remote settlements. 

28. Malaria.—112 cases of all types were treated in the Belize 
Hospital without any deaths. 134 cases were treated in District 
Hospitals with four deaths. The returns of deaths for the whole 
Colony show 32 deaths certified by Registered Medical Practitioners 
from malaria; of these, ten are in the Belize District. On referring 
to the cause of deaths in cases not certified by Registered Medical 
Practitioners, there is naturally considerable doubt as to the 
diagnosis, but it is probable that about 150 were due to malaria. 
As to the actual prevalance of malaria there are no statistics, but 
it is probable that malaria is the cause of a great majority of 
absences from work and invalidity. 

29. Dysentery.—Sixteen cases of amoebic dysentery and three 
cases of bacillary dysentery were treated in Belize Hospital with 
one death; thirty-nine cases of both types were treated in District 
Hospitals with one death. Ten deaths were certified by Registered 
Medical Practitioners as due to dysentery. Six of these were in the 
Belize District. 

80. Tetanus.—There were eight certified deaths from tetanus. 
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31. Pulmonary Tuberculosis.—Thirty-one cases with sixteen 
deaths were treated in the Belize Hospital. Twenty-two cases with 
five deaths were treated in District Hospitals. Forty-one certi- 
fied deaths from this disease were registered, of which twenty- 
four were in the Belize District. It is impossible to estimate the 
number of uncertified deaths from this cause, but they are 
undoubtedly very many. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


32. Anti-Mosquito work continued throughout the year. it 
is by far the most satisfactory part of all the sanitary work which 
is done in the Colony. It is, however, not carried out on a large 
scale, owing to the lack of funds, except in the capital and principal 
towns. In Belize each Inspector has one section of the town. 
Eight days in each month are allotted exclusively to mosquito 
work, and during that time every vat, well, barrel and other 
water receptacles, including flower vases in the houses, is examined 
and the presence or absence of larve is recorded on special forms. 
The Chief Sanitary Inspector follows up and checks the Inspectors” 
work. From these data the index is calculated. It has for some 
time been below five per cent. 

33. Filariasis is unknown in the Colony. Plague has never 
occurred. It is very improbable that it would be brought here by 
sea as all steamers have to anchor at least a mile from the shore. 
There are no wharves for large vessels. 

34. Smallpox has never reached the Colony and the alastrim of 
Jamaica has also not appeared. The passengers from Jamaica are 
subject to medical supervision for fourteen days from date of 
departure unless they are able to produce satisfactory proof of 
recent vaccination. Vaccination (primary) is carried out fairly well. 
In 1923 there were 1,764 registered births and 1,479 successful 
vaccinations. This is quite satisfactory, because infantile mortality 
accounts for many children before they are vaccinated. 

835. House flies are not nearly so common here as in many 
tropical countries in spite of the fact that the general standard 
of sanitation is not high. 

86. Helminthic Diseases.—There was an inspector on special 
Hookworm work during the year. The Hookworm Ordinance, 
1918, confers adequate powers. In addition to examinations and 
treatments, he orders, when necessary, the construction of latrines. 


VitaL STaTIsTIcs. 
37. The estimated population of the Colony on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1923, was 46,527, as follows :— 
Males oe ees sc ne 23,978 


Females : ve 23,449 
38. The number of births registered during the year was 1,764 
and the number of deaths 954. 
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39. The number of marriages registered in 1928 was 360, the 
rate being 7°73 per 1,000 of the estimated population, as compared 
with 712 for 1922. Of the 1,764 births, 874 were males and 890 
were females. The birth-rate works out at 37°91 per 1,000 of the 
estimated population as against 39°06 per 1,000 during 1922. 

40. Of the 954 deaths, 484 were males and 470 were females. 
This shows a total decrease of 452 deaths as compared with the 
previous year. This is the smallest number registered for any 
one year during the last ten years. The 954 deaths correspond 
to a rate of 205 per 1,000 of the estimated population, as 
compared with 80°7 for the year 1922. 

41. There was a decrease in the number of infant deaths. The 
index of 158 out of each 1,000 births in 1921 increased in 1922 to 
no less than 215; in 1923 it was 133. As compared with 1922 
there was an improvement at the rate of 2°5 per cent. 

42. The increase in 1922 was due directly or indirectly to the 
prevalence of whooping cough in the Colony in the earlier part of 
the year. 

43. The principal causes of death during 1923, in order of 
degree, were from disease of the digestive system, followed by those 
of the respiratory system, and then by those classified under the 
genito-urinary system. Deaths from malaria give a proportion of 
79 per cent. of the total deaths, tuberculosis 10°1 per cent., and 
enteritis 8°6 per cent. of all the deaths registered. 


CLIMATE. 


44. The climate of British Honduras compares favourably with 
that of other tropical countries with small European populations. 
Europeans leading a normal life and taking common precautions 
will find the climate of British Honduras pleasant and healthy. 

45. The highest rainfall registered in 1923 was at Punta Gorda 
in the Toledo District, which had a total of 149°85 inches, and 
186 days on which rain fell. ‘The lowest rainfall was at Corozal in 
the Corozal District, which had a total of 25°05 inches. The 
annual rainfall at Belize was 42°36 inches in 124 days. 

46. The hottest days for the year 1923 were the 17th and 
18th October, on which the thermometer registered 91°5° F., and 
the coldest day the 16th November, when it registered 61°5. The 
maximum wind velocity was 54 miles an hour on the 13th June. 
The maximum precipitation was on the 23rd June and was 4°45 
inches in 24 consecutive hours. 


II).—FINANCIAL. 
REVENUE. 


47. The revenue of the Colony for the financial year ended on 
31st March, 1924, amounted to $1,093,149.15, being $44,380.29 


less than the revenue of the preceding year. 
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EXPENDITURE. 


48. The expenditure for the financial year 1923-24 was esti- 
mated at $1,396,572.00, but the amount actually spent was 
$1,203,219.87, which shows a decrease of $193,352.13 as compared 
with the Estimates for the year, but is more than the expenditure 
for the same period of the preceding year by $104,304.60. The 
decrease as compared with the Estimates was chiefly due to the 
programme of Loan Works not having been completed. 


ASSETs AND LIABILITIES. 


49. The assets of the Colony on 31st March, 1924, were 
$427,907.91, and the liabilities $274,659.23, showing an excess 
of assets over liabilities of $153,248.68. Assets consist mainly 
of advances to local bodies. The main liability is the amount due 
to the Government Savings Bank. The available cash balances 
total $113,532.50, including a sum of $100,000 available under 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1921. 


Currency. 


50. The standard of currency is the gold dollar of the United 
States of America. The British sovereign and half-sovereign are 
legal tender for $4.86 and $2.43 respectively. There is also a sub- 
sidiary silver currency of 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 and 5 cents, nickel 
5cent pieces and bronze 1 cent pieces coined specially for the Colony. 
There is a paper currency of tens, fives, twos and one dollar issued 
by the Government. Notes of the United States of America circu- 
late freely. On 31st March, 1924, the value of currency notes in 
circulation was $224,544, and the currency reserve on that date 
consisted of $89,607 in gold, and $134,937 in British and Colonial 
investments. 

51. The interest on investments was $11,368.32, and this sum 
was credited to the General Revenue of the Colony. 

52. The statement of assets and liabilities shows a surplus 
of $37,508. 

53. The estimated amount of coin in circulation at 31st March, 
1924, was :— 


Silver “ eet Rf coe $190,159.75 
Nickel Bronze. a eas oon 5,499.90 
Bronze as eat ees Sas 6,150.39 


Pustic Dest. 


54. At the close of the financial year the public debt of the 
Colony stood at $1,132,094, as compared with $1,073,164 in 
1922-23. Against this liability there was an accumulated sinking 
fund of $71, 702.82 market value, as compared with $154,144.10 
in the previous year. Of the loan of $1,000,000, authorised by 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1921 to meet the cost of certain public works 
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and improvements, a sum of $177,600 was raised bearing interest at 
6 per cent., and a further sum of $386,360 was advanced by the 
Crown Agents, bearing interest at current bank rate. 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANK. 


55. The Government Savings Bank is a sub-Department of the 
Treasury. Branches are established in each of the five out-districts, 
the head office being in Belize. The bank had a sum of $171,421.00 
to the credit of 1,253 depositors on 31st March, 1924, against 
$153,420.46 to the credit of 1,238 depositors in the previous year. 
The amount invested as at 31st March, 1924, was $150,000 and 
the interest on investments was $6,533.00. Interest is paid at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum, and the interest credited to 
depositors during 1923-24 was $4,466.41. 


IV.—ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRY. 


56. The gross trade of the Colony amounted to $7,233,572, 
or $1,125,573 more than the trade of the previous year, 1922; 
an increase of $746,286 in imports and $379,287 in exports. There 
has been no change with regard to the sources of supply or destina- 
tion of the products. The United States of America, as previously 
shown, controls the bulk of trade. 


Imports. 


57. The total value of imports of merchandise during 1923 
was $4,036,688, as against $3,290,402 during 1922; an increase 
of $746,286. 


58. The following table shows the imports under the main heads 
of classification :— 
1922, 1923. 

Food, drink and tobacco $1,261,401 $1,674,287 
Raw materials and articles 

mainly unmanufactured 490,625 755,913 . 
Articles wholly or main- 

ly manufactured wee 1,534,303 1,598 ,659 
Miscellaneous and un- 

classified wine a 4,073 7,829 


$3,290,402 $4,036,688 
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59. The following table shows whence imports are received :— 


Per- 

Value. centage. 
United States of America ... $1,895,506 46°07 
United Kingdom ads Nee 919,915 22°79 
Mexico ed see es 490,185 12°14 
Canada ne set ae 357,77! 8°86 
Guatemala Bae a eee 146,638 3°63 
Other British Possessions... 59,237 147 


Other countries ar ere 203,419 504 


$4,036,688 100°00 


60. The principal differences in the percentages in comparison 
with the previous year are as follows :— 

United States of America, 46°07 as against 57°46 in 1921 ; 
United Kingdom, 22°79 as against 20°28; Mexico, 12°14 as 
against 7°02. 

The gradual increase in trade with Canada, due to the subsidized 
steamers of the Canadian Mercantile Marine calling at Belize once 
every three weeks, is an important fact. It is hoped that this 
trade under preferential agreement will continue, to increase. It 
is interesting to record that the value of imports from Canada 
during 1923 was $357,788, an increase over the preceding year 
of $201,038, i.e., 128 per cent. 


Exports. 


61. The total value of exports of merchandise was $3,196,884 
as against $2,817,597 in 1922, an increase of $379,287. 


The following table shows the exports under the main heads of 
classification :— 


1922, 1923, 

Food, drink and tobacco $514,776 $696,558 
Raw materials and 

articles mainly unmanu- 

factured wes fee 2,220,505 2,374,230 
Articles wholly or main- 

ly manufactured a 69,396 115,984 
Miscellaneous and un- 

classified ee aS 12,920 3,707 
Bullion and specie Fee _ 6,405 


$2,817,597 $3,196,884 
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62. The following table shows the direction of exports during 
1923 :— 
Per- 
Value. centage. 


United States of America ... $2,227,330 69°68 


United Kingdom... eee 828,924 10°29 
Other British Possessions ... 338,669 10°59 
Other countries... wed 301,961 944 


$3,196,884 10000 


63. The value of exports to Canada during 1923 totalled 
$18,339, as against $16,334 in 1922. 


AGRICULTURE. 


64. Much of the large area of scrub-land in this Colony is the 
result of the wasteful deforestation by fire which has been going 
on for centuries. It is to be hoped that the Forest Department 
and the hoped for introduction of capital into the Colony will check 
the indiscriminate forest fires, and that the inhabitants will learn 
to become agriculturists by using modern methods of tillage. 


65. Agricultural land is easily obtainable either from the Crown 
at from $2.00 to $4.00 an acre, or from private owners at about 
$5.00 to $6.00 an acre. The cost of survey is about $1.50 an acre. 
The land tax is very light, being only 14 cents an acre, except 
near the Stann Creck Railway, where the tax is 10 cents an acre. 
All tropical produce grows in abundance. For the capitalist who 
thinks of agricultural investments no soil in the world is more 
suitable. ‘There is also excellent pasturage for cattle-raising. 
The Great Southern Pine Ridge alone is capable of supporting 
thousands of head of cattle. 


InpustTrRY. 


66. Sugar is still made in certain parts of the Northern and 
Southern Districts, but only for local consumption. The lo* 
prices obtained checked any development of the industry. Without 
modern machinery and scientific cultivation of the soil, both of 
which require capital, no progress can ever be made in the sugat 
industry. The output was about 4,000 barrels in the Corozl 
District, 575 barrels in the Orange Walk, and 2,940 barrels in 
Toledo. Rum is made as a by-product of the sugar industry, the 
quantity made during the year being about 50,000 proof gallons 
Panama disease continued to attack the banana fields, and the 
industry in the Stann Creek Valley has been practically ruined, 
with great loss of revenue to the Government railway. 
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FIsHina. 


67. There was no development during the year of the sponge 
industry. The principal varieties found in the Colony are:— 
cotton grass, glove, common grass, wool and soft velvet. The first 
is found on the shoals and in the neighbourhood of the northern 
cayes in a fathom of water, and is very plentiful. The glove variety 
grows to a large size, usually about 2 feet in diameter. The soft 
velvet and wool are of special interest. Mr. Crawshay, the Research 
Officer, investigating the sponge fishery in the British West Indies, 
has reported concerning specimens of the above that on examination 
they proved to be similar to the superior grades occurring in the 
Bahamas. 


68. The sea around the cayes teems with excellent eating fish, 
the best known being snapper, grooper, kingfish, Spanish 
mackerel. Turtle, both logger-head and hawk’s bill, are captured, 
the latter mainly for the sake of the shell, a fair amount of which 
is exported. Green turtle are fairly plentiful and are in great 
request as food. Tarpon fishing is indulged in as a sport. 


V.—PROGRESS IN THE INVESTIGATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 


69. In November, 1921, an extremely useful and interesting 
report on the forests of the Colony, with suggestions for a far- 
reaching forest policy, was made by Mr. C. Hummel. As an out- 
come of this report, a Forest Department was established in April, 
1922, when Mr. Hummel was appointed Conservator of Forests. 
A Forest Trust was established under Ordinance No. 22 of 1923, 
the object being the development and maintenance of the Crown 
forests of the Colony, and to advise and assist private owners of 
forest lands in the development and improvement of their property. 
The Trust controls the administration of funds for expenditure in 
forestry developments. A Forestry Loan of $250,000 is being 
raised and will be at the disposal of the Trust in the manner 
prescribed by law. The Forest Department consists of a Con- 
servator of Forests and three Assistant Conservators, with Forest 
Rangers and clerical staff. The proposal is that the expenditure 
from Loan funds should be extended over a period of thirty years, 
the cost of the Department being, to a large extent, borne by 
contributions from General Revenue based on forest revenue. 

Four parcels of Crown land, approximately 176,000 acres, have 
been declared Forest Reserves. Certain exploration work was done 
by the Forest Department on behalf of foreign ‘‘ chicle ’? com- 
panies, with a view to the possibilities of applying intensive silvi- 
culture to the growing of sapodilla on a large scale for chicle 
production. The reports are very promising. 
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The Silk Grass or ‘‘ Arghan fibre ’’ plant grows plentifully in 
certain localities of the Colony. As undergrowth, it produces no 
deleterious effects upon the overwood and can be preserved readily 
in the Crown Forests. Though growing wild all over the Colony, 
it is not everywhere that silk grass is found in quantities sufficient 
for economic exploitation. Frequently it is found in patches and 
strips near rivers, and with some simple silvicultural aid, and 
artificial interplanting between natural groups, extensive silk grass 
areas could be fully stocked at a low cost. A study of the natural 
reproduction and rate of growth of this plant is being made at the 
Botanic Station, Belize. Several enquiries regarding silk grass con- 
cessions were received during the year. 

During the year under review, signs of increasing interest 
by commercial concerns in the exploitation of the forests of the 
Colony have been distinctly promising. Numerous interviews and 
negotiations have taken place regarding the possibilities of exploit- 
ing the vast resources of pine and secondary woods and _ the 
establishment of sapodilla estates. This interest in concessions, 
in conjunction with the arrival, during the early part of 1924, 
of a Deputy Conservator and two Assistant Conservators of Forests, 
thus augmenting the scope of the Department’s activities, is of 
significance and importance, and appears to foretoken great promise 
for the future exploitation and scientific development of the forests 
of British Honduras. 

A saw-mill for preparing local pine for local and export trade 
has been erected and is now in operation at All Pines, while the 
Riversdale Estate has been purchased by a lumber company as a 
pine proposition. Another private pine forest was purchased 
recently for the same purpose; there are distinct signs of competi- 
tion and of further developments on a fairly large scale. 


70. The Geological survey of the Colony by Mr. L. H. Ower, 
¥.G.S., F.R.G.S., continued throughout the year. The greater 
part of his time was spent in the mountainous area in the southern 
half of the Colony. 


71. During investigation of the Sibun-Middlesex area, a black 
sand was found, which, on examination by the Imperial Mineral 
Resources Bureau, proved to contain a considerable amount of 
cassiterite or tinstone, the oxide of tin. The tin, according to the 
report, appears to consist of ‘* detrital ’? or ‘* alluvial ’’ material 
derived from the breaking up of veins of the mineral in the granite 
of the Cockscomb Mountains and the area to the north, or the 
metamorphic rocks associated with it. The source has not yet been 
definitely fixed. 

72. The geological mission has expired, but arrangements have 
since been made for the return to the Colony of Mr. Ower to con- 
tinue his investigations. 

73. The Colony is participating in the British Empire Exhibition 
in 1924, and an area of 750 square feet has been taken for the 
British Honduras Pavilion—West Indian and Atlantic Section. 
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74. Specimens of mahogany, supposed to be the finest in the 
world, form the outstanding feature of the Exhibition. An effort, 
however, is being made to advertise other secondary woods which 
abound in the Colony in a large quantity, the mercantile use of 
which is as yet unknown—for instance, sapodilla, pine, santa 
maria, yemery, nargusta, balsa wood, Honduras walnut. A piece 
of sapodilla taken from an old Indian Temple over 1,200 years old, 
and a sapodilla post from the old Belize Bridge, illustrate strikingly 
the durability of this wood. Full information concerning the woods 
of the Colony is contained in a report of the Conservator of Forests, 
Mr. C. Hummel, and also in pamphlet No. 3, to be obtained at 
the Exhibition and from the Colonial Secretary, Belize. 


75. An exhibit of grape fruit, demonstrating the possibilities 
for successful cultivation of that fruit product in the Colony, was 
shown. 

76. A useful and interesting Geography of the Colony of 
British Honduras, by Mr. A. B. Dillon, Inspector of Schools, has 
been compiled and published during the year. It is primarily 
intended for use in the elementary schools, and supersedes a previous 
geography, published in 1891 by the then Inspector of Schools. 


VI.—BANKS AND BANKING FACILITIES. 


77. The Royal Bank of Canada maintains a branch in Belize. 
It is the only banking business in-the Colony. It is not allowed 
to circulate its own notes, having to use the currency notes of the 
Government. The Government Savings Bank is a sub-department 
of the Treasury. The details of the operation of the Government 
Savings Bank have been reported under head IT.—Financial. 


VII.—EDUCATION. 


78. The system of education continued to be the same as that 
inaugurated in 1894, with the addition of the compulsory attendance 
law of 1915, which is now in force in practically the whole Colony. 
Generally the maximum age limit for attendance under the com- 
pulsory attendance law is twelve years; but there are now three areas 
in which it has been raised to fourteen years, the towns of Belize, 
Orange Walk and the village of San Estevan ; the two latter places 
are on the New River. The school age for the purpose of grants 
as given by the Government on the monthly average attendances 
commences at five years and ends at sixteen years. Though the 
cost of living has been reduced the Government still continues to 
make special grants to teachers in addition to their ordinary 
salaries for which the managers are responsible. This is because it 
has been felt that the ordinary salary of a teacher is still too small. 
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Since the close of the year under report the Government has intro- 
duced a system of fixed salaries to teachers in Assisted Schools, 
thus changing the system of school grants. It is hoped that the 
finances of the Colony will permit the continuance of this change, 
which, of course, necessitates a large increase in the education vote. 

19. The total grants paid in 1923 amounted to $51,587.83, 
which included special increases to teachers’ salaries, grants to 
pupil-teachers, needlework, agriculture, building and furniture. 
In most of the schools in the Colony a small fee is charged; but 
payment is not compulsory, and the receipts are small. The amount 
collected in the year under review was $2,048. The number of 
aided schools in operation in 1923 was 65 as against 59 in 1922. 
In Belize District there are 22, in Corozal District 11, in Orange 
Walk District 8, in Cayo District 6, in Stann Creek District 8, 
and in Toledo 10. 

80. The total number of pupils on roll in the aided schools was 
6,774; of these 3,527 were boys and 3,247 girls, and the average 
daily attendance was 5,250, of which 2,747 were boys and 2,303 
girls. 

81. There were 88 certificated teachers and 55 pupil-teachers 
employed during the year. The former are obtained from the 
pupil-teachers class which, though the best obtainable, is by no 
means the most satisfactory, the present system of training pupil- 
teachers leaving much to be desired. There were also a number of 
teachers without certificates. 

82. There are a few private elementary schools in the Colonv 
which are unaided. These have a total of about 500 pupils on roll 
with an average attendance of about 350. 


SEconpaRy. 


83. Secondary education continued to be a private undertaking 
in connection with the religious denominations. The schools are 
unaided by the Government except to the extent of few hundred 
dollars paid as bonus on passes at the Cambridge Local Examins- 
tions. The amount paid for the year 1922 was $792.30. Thee 
schools have a total roll of 499 and an average attendance of 48, 
but only about one-half of these receive secondary education. In 
December, 44 pupils were presented for the Cambridge Examins- 
tions, 30 for the Preliminary, 11 for the Junior, and 8 for the 
Senior. The successes were as follows:—15 pupils passed the 
Preliminary and 3 the Junior Examination. The ordinary rate of 
fees in these schools is $3.00 a month. The total number on roll 
for schools of all classes is 7,118 and the average attendance 
5,600. This shows that about three-fourths of the children of 
school age are under instruction. 

84. The expenditure for the calendar year was $57,629.34 
which shows a decrease over 1922 of $391.94. There were expenses 
incurred by the churches in the erection of new school buildings 0 
1922, totalling over $19,000. 
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TECHNICAL. 


85. There is little technical education undertaken in this Colony. 
The teaching in this branch is limited to needlework in the girls’ 
schools. It is to be regretted that there are no industrial schools 
in the Colony. 


VIII.—LEGISLATION. 


86. During the year 1923, forty-three Ordinances were passed 
by the Legislative Council, of which the following are those of 
more general interest :— 


Ordinance No. 12 of 1923.—This Ordinance prohibits the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to any person apparently under the 
age of 18 years. 

Ordinance No. 21 of 1923.—The Maintenance Orders 
(Facilities for Enforcement) Ordinance, 1923, provides for 
the enforcement in the Colony of Maintenance Orders made 
in England and Ireland and vice versa, and empowers the 
Governor by Order:in Council to extend the Ordinance to any 
part of His Majesty’s Dominions when the Governor is satis- 
fied that reciprocal provisions exist. 

Ordinance No. 28 of 1923.—This Ordinance amends the 
local Criminal Code, making it compatible with the Colony’s 
adherence to the International Convention for the suppression 
of the traffic in women and children. 

Ordinance No. 31 of 1923.—This Ordinance provides for 
the consolidation, preparation and publication of a new and 
revised edition of the Laws of the Colony. 

Ordinance No. 36 of 1923.—This is a new Income Tax 
Ordinance, based on the Model Income Tax Ordinance pre- 
pared by the Inter-Departmental Committee on the Income 
Tax of Colonies not possessing responsible Governments, and 
which Model has been suggested by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 


TX.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


87. There is frequent communication between the towns and 
villages along the coast by sailing and motor boats, and by the latter 
on the rivers. An improved and better mail and passenger service 
by motor vessels was established during the year under contract 
with subsidy as between Belize, Corozal, Orange Walk, and as 
between Belize, Stann Creek and Punta Gorda. ‘There is a short 
railway from the sea-coast going inland, near Stann Creek Town, 
about 25 miles in length. It taps banana plantations, 
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88. External communication is provided weekly with New 
Orleans or Mobile by the steamers of the United Fruit Company. 
The Canadian Government Merchant Marine run a steamer via 
Bermuda, Nassau and Jamaica every three weeks, and the Harrison 
Line a four-weekly steamer from Liverpool. These sailings are 
subject to variation in date, and the voyage to Belize covers a 
period of from five to six weeks, the steamers proceeding from 
Liverpool to the West Indies and sometimes to the Spanish Main 
and Central American ports, making Belize their last port of call. 
The same line runs. an occasional steamer to carry mahogany to 
London. 


89. Communication by sailing vessels with the neighbouring 
republics is frequent. 


Roaps. 


90. The Colony is urgently in need of good roads, the total 
length of metalled roads outside Belize being only about 30 miles. 
The difficulty of obtaining material and its cost make road-building 
very expensive. 


X.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


BEIze BripcE. 


91. A new swing bridge over the Belize River, connecting the 
north and south sides of the town has been erected, and was opened 
for traffic on 24th April, 1923. The work was done under contract 
by the Jefferson Construction Company, Inc., of New Orleans, La., 
and the cost, on completion, was $81,702. 


Harsour Works. 


92. On the 6th January, 1922, a contract was entered into with 
the Jefferson Construction Company for certain reclamation and 
Harbour Works at Fort George. The work was completed in 
September, 1923, and comprises a sea wall 1,600 lineal feet, built 
of reinforced concrete piles, the erection of two Customs ware- 
houses of corrugated iron, each 140 feet by 40 feet, construction of 
2,250 lineal feet of metalled roadway, the filling of the Fort George 
lands to a prescribed level. A channel 300 feet wide and 3,400 feet 
long and 9 feet deep has been dredged. 


The total cost of this work according to 
contract was... 2 ee .«. $285,000.00 


Od 


Additional work, extra on contract amounted to 18,567.57 


$303,567.57 
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Other departmental work undertaken and in contemplation will 
bring the expenditure to an estimated total of $349,240.00. 


These include— 

(1) A rubble stone wall, northern side of Fort George. 

(2) Filling in adjacent lands. 

(83) Erection of a five-ton crane. 

(4) Roadways. 

(5) Other preliminary and additional work of a minor nature. 


New Pustic Buivpincs. 


93. New Public Offices to replace those destroyed by fire in 
1918 were commenced in January, 1923, and completed on 
12th April, 1924, The building, constructed under contract by 
the Jefferson Construction Company, is of reinforced concrete and 
stands on the site formerly occupied by the old Council Chamber 
building. The cost, including contractor’s fee, was $136,195.19. 
Furniture and fittings are being added departmentally. The old 
Court House, destroyed by fire in 1918, is undergoing recon- 
struction; work is being done departmentally at an estimated cost 
of $75,100, the expenditure at 31st March, 1924, being $3,435.83. 
The building lately occupied, since 1918, by the Supreme Court and 
Post Office has been acquired for the sum of $16,000, and, after 
necessary repairs, will be utilized to accommodate the District 
Commissioner of Belize, providing District Court and office ; and on 
the ground floor, the Education Department and the Inland Revenue 
Branch of the Treasury. On the completion of the erection of new 
Customs Department offices at Fort George, about to be commenced, 
the whole programme of providing accommodation for Public Offices 
in Belize, including a new police station and offices, and a new fire 
station, will have been carried out from loan funds raised under 


Ordinance No. 28 of 1921. 


XI.—SHIPPING. 


94, The number of vessels that entered at the several ports of 
the Colony during the year 1923 was as follows :— 





British. Foreign. Total. 
Steamships an obs 157 274 431 
Sailing Vessels ... "5 213 168 381 
370 442 812 





95. The net tonnage of the sailing vessels amounted to 13,027 
and of the steamships 256,772. 
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96. Belize is a port of Registry. Ten sailing vessels, one steam- 
ship and four motor boats were registered during the year. The 
total tonnage of these amounted to 835. 


XII.—POSTAL, TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE SERVICES. 


Post OFFICE. 


97. At the end of the year there were 25 Post Offices established 
in the Colony. 

The total number of postal articles passing through the post 
during the year was 697,161. As compared with 1922, the 
most striking feature is the growth of the parcels business with the 
United States of America. The reduction in cost effected by the 
British Preferential Tariff has not proved a sufficient offset against 
the advantages of proximity and regularity of transport possessed 
by the United States. 

98. Mails to and from the Colony were carried almost entirely 
by the steamers of the United Fruit Company, the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, Limited, and the Harrison Line. 
A weekly service, not under contract, is maintained by the United 
Fruit Company’s boats between the Colony and the United States 
vf America, the ports of call in the latter country being New 
Orleans and Mobile. There is also a monthly service from New 
York by these steamers. The steamers of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine call here via Bermuda, Bahamas and Jamaica, 
returning by the same route about every three weeks. Mail 
communication with the Southern Republics is maintained 
principally by the steamers of the United Fruit Company. 


99. The 2 cents and 50 cents denomination of stamps of the 
new issue (Nyasaland type) were placed on sale during the year. 


TELEGRAPHS AND ‘TELEPHONES. 


100. The postal telegraph system is a Government institution. 
There are 395 miles of lines with 32 offices. 
There is one telephone exchange in Belize, with 285 subscribers. 


Ravio TELEGRAPHS. 


101. During the year 1922 extensive additions and improvements 
were made to the Radio Telegraph Station at Belize. ‘The installa- 
tion in use at the Radio ‘Telegraph Station, Belize, is a 5 K.W. 
(Wireless Speciality Apparatus) 500 cycle quenched spark. The 
normal wave length of the station is 1,500 metres. A small aerial 
was, however, erected during 1922 to allow transmission on the 
600 metre wave. In addition, a 25 K.W. Admiralty set was 
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installed, which, although for the special purpose of direct traffic 
with Jamaica, is not at present in use owing to the closing down 
of the Admiralty station in that Colony. 


XITI.—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


102. No modern handbook of the Colony exists, but a handbook 
for the current year is in course of preparation. 

103. There is an Annual Report on Trade by the Collector of 
Customs, and an official Gazette printed and published weekly by 
the Government Printing Office. 


E. O. B. Barrow, 
Senior Clerk, C.S.O., 
for Colonial Secretary. 


30th July, 1924. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL. 
No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1182 Uganda .. te ea, ee, rath ae 1922 
1183 Federated Malay ‘States. . a os ee aes at . 
1184 Unfederated Malay States ait os on om . ” 
1185 State of Brunei .. at is an o . ” 
1186 Straits Settlements a a oa og aes . a 
1187. Falkland Islands. . : on 


1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate. 7 


1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate . 3 2s +. 1922-1923 
1190 Jamaica .. aa! BA a ee o 1922 
1191 Seychelles me oe os os o ss . ” 
1192 Bahamas .. ae os oe is oe aA +. 1922-1923 
1193 Somaliland . on o a 1922 
1194 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast o os +. 1922-1923 
1195 Leeward Islands .. _ “ « ae ve 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands. o oe oe oe ery 1922 
1197 Nigeria... ar oe oa ae ae on on 1923 
1198 Weihaiwei a ns Be a oe 69 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice Islands a we . os +. 1922-1923 
1200 Ashanti .. oe oe ete . o ” 
1201 Gambia .. oe oe o ae - os ee 1923 
1202 Bahamas .. oe 2 a3 ne ae an +. 1923-1924 
1203 Hongkong o. $e a . . . on 1922 
1204 Nyasaland o. . oe o ee o ee 1923 
1205 Cayman Islands .. o os a os « Se 1922 
1206 Cyprus... oe os a 3) or ae ae 1923 
1207. Gold Coast oe oe os or ae oe +. 1922-1923 
1208 Trinidad and Tobago .. Ae ee oe an vee 1923 
1209 Zanzibar Protectorate .. an ae . Be on ” 
1210 Bechuanaland Protectorate .. as se a «. 1923-1924 
1211 Swaziland.. an oS oe os or oe ots 1923 
1212 Basutoland 7 ee ate oe on . sa 
1213 Turks ‘and Caicos Islands ” 
1214 Fiji oe oe - ” 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. Colony, etc. Subject. 


83 Southern Nigeria... 
84 West Indies 


Mineral Survey, 1910. 

Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1911. 

Mineral Survey, 1912. 

Mineral Survey. 

Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 


85 Southern Nigeria... 
86 Southern Nigeria. . 
87 Ceylon 

88 Imperial Institute 


89 Southern Nigeria. . 


. Vincent 





Colonics—General 
Pitcairn Island 


East Africa Protectorate 


Mineral Survey, 1913. 

Roads and Land Settlement. 

Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Proter- 
torate. 

Fishes of the Colonies. 

Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific. 


Printed by #1.M.S.O. Press, Harrow, 
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No. 1216. eee 


NEW HEBRIDES. 


REPORT FOR 1923. 


(For Report for 1921 and 1922 see No. 1161.) 
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To be purchased directly from H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE at the following addresses: 
Adaxtral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 28, Abingdon Street, London, $.W.1; 
York Street, Manchester; 1, St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff; 
or 120, George Street, Edinburgh; 
or through any Bookseller. 
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No. 1216. 
NEW HEBRIDES. 


REPORT FOR 1923. 


GENERAL. 


The New Hebrides, to which are attached the Banks and 
Torres Islands, lie between the 12th and 20th degrees of south 
latitude, and the 165th and 170th degrees of east longitude, and 
have an area of about 5,700 square miles. The natives are 
Melanesians, but in places there is a mixture of Polynesian blood. 

A joint Naval Commission was established in 1888 by agree- 
ment with France, to protect the lives and property of British and 
French subjects and to maintain order. By the Convention of 
20th October, 1906, a Condominium was set up with a joint Court 
composed of British and French Judges and a neutral President ; 
and an executive governinent consisting, for some purposes, of 
the British and French representatives in the Group acting in 
concert. For other purposes British and French nationals remain 
subject to the control only of their national authorities. The 
Convention of 20th October, 1906, has been superseded by a 
Convention of 6th August, 1914, which was ratified in March, 
1922.. 

The British and French Resident Commissioners are subordi- 
nate to the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific and the 
High Commissioner at Nouméa, respectively. 

On the whole the year 1923 may be said to have been fairly 
prosperous for the European settler in the New Hebrides. The 
yield of the different products was good, the foreign market was 
more active than in 1922, and prices towards the end of the year 
showed a considerable improvement. The fluctuations of the 
French exchange were, of course, an impediment to commercial 
operations, but to this the settler and produce merchant are now 
well accustomed, and are apparently less affected thereby thar. 
in previous years when the experience was new. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
Comparative Yearly Statement of the Revenue. 


1922. 1923. 
Condominium Revenue :— £ s. d. £ sid. 
Post Office os ca ae ae 863 9 0 980 0 O 
Port Dues Ba ss bi vs 450 0 0 729 0 0 
Joint Court ae se od ts _ 226 0 0 
Import Duties .. ao Bs is 16,758 0 022,240 0 0 
Export Duties .. we be ar 6,935 0 0 7,365 0 0 
Radiotelegraph os an a 768 0 0 825 0 0 
Miscellaneous .. ore an as 300 0 0 401 0 0 
Total Condominium Revenue .. Be £26,074 0 032,766 0 0 


(Fes, 864.650 -v0) 
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1922-1923 1923-1924 

British Revenue :— s. d £ s.d. 
Fines, Fees, Licences, etc. .. ae 133.0 0 73 0 0 
Interest on Furniture a an 10 0 0 9 0 0 
Rents .. eb hf nts oe 43 0 0 410 0 
Income Duty .. o ae ae 372 0 0 300 0 0 
Miscellaneous .. a a ae 11 0 0 76 0 0 
Total British Revenue .. es os £569 0 0 499 0 0 


With the exception of a small percentage (about 2%) paid in 
sterling, the Condominium revenue, as in former years, was 
received in francs. The total shown in that currency has been 
calculated, as regards the proportion so paid, at the conventional 
rate of Fes. 25°00 to the pound sterling. On the expenditure side 
the payments in francs (about 84 per cent.) and those in sterling 
(about 16 per cent.) have been similarly treated. 


The cash balance in hand on the 31st December, 1923, was 
Fes. 816,188, of which a portion represented the calculated equi- 
valent (Fes. 193,150) of a sterling deposit (£2,586) at a bank 
in Sydney; the approximate sterling value of the whole being 
£10,800. 


Comparative Yearly Statement of Expenditure. 





1922. 1923. 
Condominium Expenditure :— £s a. £ s. da. 
Joint Court ee on sis: -. 2,840 0 .0 7,617 0 0 
Constabulary .. . . 749 0 0 — 
Post Office and Treasury ik ae 1,204 0 0 1,247 0 0 
Public Works (Annual) . os 3,153 0 0 4,586 0 0 
Public Works (Extraordinary) eee _ 677 0 0 
Port and Harbour... . 263 0 0 229 0 0 
Island Services ee dey os 1,122 0 0 274 0 0 
Medical . sie oe a os 249 0 O 246 0 0 
Customs . we 820 0 0 894 0 0 
Telegraph and Telephone .- o 2,604 0 0 2,084 0 0 
Lands .. an as —_ 455 0 0 
Miscellaneous .. a is +e 1,452 0 0 6,591 0 0 
Total Condominium Expenditure -. £14,456 0 0 24,900 0 0 
(Fes. 479,650-00) 
Services entirely British:— 1922-1923 1923-1924 
£> Suds £ os. d, 
Establishments oe oe. 3,736 0 0 3,660 0 0 
Travelling : £ 
Government Yacht 6,176 
Boat’s Crew .. 367 
— 6543 0 0 6,483 0 0 
Medical .. as at ne 250 0 0 250 0 0 
Prison .. Ns as ae 91 0 0 275 0 0 
Constabulary .. ne “ 1,223 0 0 917 0 0 
Incidentals es 511 0 0 669 0 0 
Total Expenditure on "Services = 
entirely British. .. . £12,354 0 0 12,254 0 0 
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POPULATION. 


Non-Native Population.—There is little change to be recorded 
in the numbers and composition of the non-native population 
of the Group in 1923. Those under British jurisdiction show a 
small increase over the number given in the statement that 
accompanied the report for 1920, the total on the 31st December 
being 338. Those under the French flag in the same period 
numbered 1,841, of whom nearly one half were indentured Indo- 
Chinese and Javanese coolies who become automatically French 
ressortissants by the operation of Article 2(2) of the Protocol 
of 1914. : 

Five deaths and two births occurred among the British 
community during the year. 

A statement is appended giving details of the non-native popu- 
lation for the period under report. From this it will be seen 
that those of French nationality have decreased in number since 
1920, while the British show a slight increase :— 


French—1920 ae isis .. 901 
1923 hi, Cais, beret Hiaiet e COD! 
Decrease AN Ala mek? Nose Se ees 192 
British—1920 ..  .. ee OG 262 
M9232 iss. ale ale eee 7 Ls) 

Increase .. .. «2 .e a 13 


NON-NATIVE POPULATION OF THE NEW HEBRIDES. 
1923, 





BRITISH. 





e Adult. Females 
Description. Sl Y and Totals. 
Males. | Children. 





British Subjects os at ae 126 149 275 


Foreign Subjects under British Ré- 
gime :— 











European (a) fe a3 Se 18 10 238 
Asiatic ae ae ee as 34 _ of 
Others te se a ne 1 _ 1 

TOTALS... EG 2G 179 159 338 








(a) Includes American. 
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FRENCH. 
Adult Females Grand 
5 oti and Totals. 
Description. Males. Children. Total. 
French Citizens .. wre 287, 422 709 984 
», Protected a _ _ 832(b) 832(b) 
Foreign Subjects under 
French Régime :— 
European oe . _ _- 3 64 
Asiatic _ _ 164(c) 198(c) 
Others _ _ _— 1 
287 422 1,741 2,079 

















(b) Indentured Labourers (Indo-Chinese). (c) Of these 50 are Indentured 
; Labourers (Javanese). 


Analysis :—Of pure European Descent .. 1,048 
Of Asiatic Origin ah oa 1,031 


Total a as +. 2,079 





Native Population—In my report for 1921 and 1922, I sub- 
mitted some remarks on the subject of the native population 
with particular reference to the gradual decrease in its numbers, 
and the causes of such decrease. I cannot pretend to have made 
a close study of this subject, but I can at least claim that it has 
occupied my attention for many years. Accordingly I venture 
the opinion that, of the many reasons assigned for this decrease, 
those advanced by the late Dr. Rivers, than whom none was 
more competent to speak, are the most worthy of consideration.* 
Dr. Rivers lays especial emphasis on the psychological factor. 
He attributes the decline of the Melanesian population to this : 
“That the people have been deprived of nearly all that gives 
interest to their lives,’’ and this loss of interest has been brought 
about by the ‘‘ unintelligent and undiscriminating action (of 
Europeans) towards native institutions.’’ I will not quote 
further, but would invite attention to the original essay in the 
work referred to. The lack of intelligence displayed by would-be 
civilizers in their action towards natives and native institutions, 
has often impressed itself upon me. The action of such people 
appears never to be guided by consideration of the effects, positive 
or negative, good or ill, of such institutions on the native mind 
or character. The fact that the natives take interest in, and 
derive pleasure from, such or such an institution seems sufficient 
to ensure-its discouragement and ultimate suppression. To many 





* See ‘Essays on the depopulation of Melanesia,” edited by W. H. R. Rivers, 
M.D., F.R.S., Cambridge University Press, 1922. 
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of these institutions the natives have been strongly attached, 
and the blank in their lives left by their discontinuance or sup- 
pression is one that cannot be filled. 


In most of the islands of the New Hebrides there is a great 
disproportion between the numbers of the two sexes, the males 
in all cases prevailing. The figures that follow are those of a 
fairly accurate enumeration that was made not long since by the 
Rev. M. Frater, of the Presbyterian Mission, of the population 
of two of the larger islands, and of seven smaller ones. They 
reveal disproportions ranging from five to thirty per cent. 





Island. Males. Females. Excess of 

Males. 

Ambrym .. «» 3,153 2,438 715 
Epi oe «+ 1,745 1,535 210 
Paama oe +. 913 829 84 
Nguna aA -. 267 229 38 
Pele ae ee 54 48 6 
Emau on +. 136 129 7 
Mataso... Ae 34 29 5 
Makura_.. oe 85 68 7 
Emaie ae as 121 101 20 
6,508 5,406 1,102 


The general opinion for long was that this preponderance of 
males in northern islands is due chiefly to female infanticide. 
ill-treatment of female infants, the premature marriage of girls. 
and other preventible causes. Careful enquiry has, however. 
revealed the fact that while the influences cited have a powerful 
effect, there is another, and probably the chief one; and that is 
that the excess, as Mr. Frater writes, ‘‘ begins at birth, and is 
determined by prenatal causes. The male largely out-number 
the female births, and through the operation of the other causes 
the disparity between the sexes becomes more marked in 
adolescence and adult life.’ This may also be one of the con- 
tributory causes of the general decline of the native population. 


As opposed, however, to the experience of the northern islands. 
a census of the scanty native population of Efate and the adjacent 
small islands, also made, and very recently, by the Rev. M. 
Frater, revealed a distinct preponderance of females, but not to 
the same extent as noticed in the case of the males of the 
northern islands. 


CURRENCY, BANKING, Etc. 


There has been no lack of coin in circulation during the year. 
This coin is all British silver, in which nearly all transaction: 
with natives are conducted, even by French business houses and 
traders. 


The year opened with French currency at an exchange rate 
of Fcs. 67°85 to the pound sterling, and closed at Fes. 82°20. 
The highest rate reached during the year was the January figure 
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above quoted, and the lowest, Fcs. 84°25 in August. The average 
for the year was Fes. 75°76. 
The prohibition of the export of silver coin is still maintained. 


IMPORTS. 

The value of goods of all kinds imported during 1923 showed 
a considerable increase on the two previous years if calculated 
in French currency, but a great falling off if computed in sterling, 
as the following figures will show :— 

Value in - 1921 1922 1923 
French currency, Fcs.5,378,705 4,562,473 6,641,721 
British currency £ 133,177 111,341 85,300 

The differences are, of course, due to the continued fall in the 
value of the franc. Of the total for 1923, the value of the 
British imports is estimated at about £22,000 (Fes. 1,664,972) 
and of the French at £63,300 (Fcs. 4,798,749). The sterling 
values are but approximate, the rate of exchange having varied 
so much during the year as to render it almost impossible to fix 
a standard for calculation for the whole of the period. 

The great decrease in the value of the British share of the 
trade may be attributed to the causes referred to in the report 
for 1921-22. Direct communication with France has now been 
established by the Messageries Maritimes Steamship Navigation 
Co. by a line of steamers via the Panama Canal, leaving 
Marseilles at intervals of three months, and touching at the 
French Antilles, Tahiti, Wellington (New Zealand), Nouméa 
(New Caledonia), Vila (New Hebrides), and if cargoes offer, at 
Suva (Fiji) and Apia (Samoa). By these vessels all the require- 
ments of the French houses of business (with the exception of 
flour, sugar, etc.) are supplied, and their trade with Australia 
has, consequently, fallen off considerably. 


EXPORTS. 

The quantities of the different articles of produce exported 
during 1923, with the exception of copra, the shipments of which 
were increased by more than six hundred tons, were about the 
same as in 1922, but the total value showed an advance of more 
than 16 per cent., due to better prices and a more active market. 
The bulk of the shipments was by the vessels of the new line, 
the establishment of which is referred to in the section (Imports) 
next preceding. , 

The quantities and values of the produce exported in the three 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923, were :— 


1921 1922 1923 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons, £ Tons. 
Copra -» 5,353 90,601 5,717 85,755 6,302 113,428 


Cotton ++ 1,052 10,520 1,825 31,025 1,287 32,185 
Cocoa es 772 30,860 1,076 43,040 1,062 42,484 
Coffee o 237 TALS 349 13,960 366 14,666 


Maize .. «513 3,077 209. 1,674 247 1,977 
Sandalwood 39 1,183 38 1,130 50 1,492 
Wool ba uo 5,200 26 5,200 30 6,000 
Miscellaneous 344 —_ 3,846 254 5,880 ee 5,709 

£152,400 £187,664 £217,941 
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Of these in 1923, the British share of the value is estimated 
at £57,437, or about 27 per cent., and the French at £160,504. 
The bulk of the British exports was copra, which amounted to 
more than two-thirds of the total; the balance was made up of 
wool, valued at £6,000, and cocoa at £3,160. Copra also formed 
the most valuable portion of the French exports, its value 
amounting to more than 45 per cent. of the whole. Cotton and 
cocoa furnished another 40 per cent. of the produce shown in 
the statement above; miscellaneous being made up of trocas 
shell, hides, béche-de-mer, fruits, etc. 


SHIPPING. 

The tonnage entered at and cleared from Vila in 1923 was 
slightly more than 75 per cent. in excess of the figures of 1921, 
and 50 per cent. more than those of 1922. The following are 
the details :— 




















Entered Tonnage. 
1923 1922 1921 
20 British .. ++ 14,745 8,364 5,290 
26 French .. +. 22,304 12,274 14,080 
1 American ons 229 4,046 1,575 
47 37,278 24,684 20,945 
Cleared Tonnage. 
1923 1922 1921 
21 British .. -» 15,393 8,013 5,747 
22 French .. .- 21,389 12,851 13,310 
1 American re 229 4,046 1,575 
“4 37,011 25,000 20,632 


By the establishment of the Messageries Maritimes branch line 
of ‘* cargo-mixte '’ steamers referred to in the section on Trade, 
the preponderance of French tonnage in the Group becomes more 
than ever marked. 

The French sloop ‘‘ Aldebaran ’’ was the only ship-of-war that 
visited the Group in 1923. 


PRODUCTION AND NATURAL RESOURCES. 
Some of the produce of the Group gave an increased yield in 
1923 over the preceding years of 1922 and 1921, some gave less, 
as the figures below will show :— 


1923. 1922. 1921. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Copra.. os 7,000 6,500 6,000 
Cotton aie 1,200 2,006 1,150 
Cocoa Ss 1,200 1,100 260 
Coffee... oe 400 380 200 


Wool... 30 26 26 


nosy ieee 
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The decrease of the yield of cotton was doubtless due to the 
damage done by storms in the latter part of the year. 

The area of land under cotton and cocoa has increased since 
my last figures were obtained. Coffee and maize show no change. 
It is satisfactory to note that British settlers are now paying 
attention to cocoa. 

Agricultural opetations during the year have been to some 
extent hampered by a short supply of labour. This deficiency 
French settlers are in a fair way to remedy from outside sources 
by the introduction of Indo-Chinese coolies, and their intention 
is, should the result of this experiment be satisfactory, gradually 
to cease recruiting New Hebridean natives, and to rely entirely 
on the Tonkinese and Annamite. Up to the present more than 
800 have been introduced, and another batch of some hundreds 
is said to be on its way from Haiphong. At the end of 1923 
the number of indentured labourers in French employ exceeded 
4,000, composed of :— 


New Hebrideans o at 3,500 
Indo-Chinese .. a a 832 
Javanese a Ss a 50 

Total ay) os 4,382 


The number in British employ at the same time was 804. 
Should French settlers cease recruiting natives of the Group, 
it may reasonably be expected that a larger number will become 
available for engagement by the British. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


The peace of the Group was much disturbed in July-August 
by the brutal murder by natives of a British settler named 
Clapcott. The victim resided at a somewhat isolated spot named 
Tassmaluum in the south of the island of Santo; and on 30th 
July his dead body, horribly mutilated, was found by a native. 
The murder appears to have been the outcome of a plot by a 
certain Ronovura and his disciples to exterminate the ‘‘ white 
folk ’’; and Clapcott was the first victim. A large number of 
natives were more or less involved in the conspiracy; eighteen 
of the more active participants in the crime were arrested, and 
seventeen were brought to trial (one having died in the interim). 
Of these brought to trial six were condemned to death, six were 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment for larceny of the 
goods of the murdered man, and five were acquitted. Of those 
condemned to death the sentences in three cases were sub- 
sequently commuted. 

Other cases of serious crime were the murder of a woman by 
her husband on the island of Epi, and a case of homicide on 
Tanna. Among Europeans a charge was laid against a French- 
tan of causing the death of a native in his employ. This case 
is now undergoing investigation. 
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HOSPITALS. 


Little or no progress can be reported under this head. The 
Mission Hospital on Iririki (John G. Paton Memorial) continued 
its good work, as did the French Government Hospital in Vila. 
Unfortunately the departure of the medical officer in charge 
necessitated the suspension of active operations by the first named 
before the end of the year. During the months it was open the 
number of in-patients was 482, Europeans 17 and natives 465; 
and the out-patients numbered 902. At the French institution 
870 in-patients were treated, viz., Europeans 154, and natives 
716, and out-patients to the number of 1,965. The deaths in 
the British hospital numbered 33, 2 being Europeans and 31 
natives; and in the French 42, 3 being Europeans and 39 natives. 


At the French hospital in the Canal de Segond (Santo) many 
natives benefited from the care of the Condominium Medical 
Officer. 


In the report for 1921 and 1922, under this head, reference 
was made to the probable reopening of the Mission Hospital on 
the island of Tanna. This duly occurred in the early part of 
the year, and much good work has been done by Dr. Williams, 
the medical officer in charge. It is to be regretted that the 
arrangement made by the Mission authorities was for a few 
months only, as the medical officer is, it is understood, now being 
withdrawn, and the hospital will again close its doors. 


It may be remembered that a very complete hospital on the 
island of Ambrym was destroyed by the great volcanic eruption 
of 19138. The authorities of the Mission fund which supported 
this institution have, it is learnt, decided to replace the destroyed 
building by another to be erected on the east coast of the island 
of Malekula. This project, if carried out, will supply a long- 
felt want, the destruction of the Ambrym institution having left 
the northern part of the Group entirely unprovided in this respect. 


It is possible that the Group may be visited in 1924 by a 
commission of investigation into Ankylostomiasis (hook-worm) 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Influenza, fortunately not of the pneumonic type, and dysentery 
have claimed their usual toll of native victims. Various figures 
regarding the mortality have been given, but in the absence of 
confirmation, they are not quoted here. In regard to the general 
health, the following observations by Dr. J. Madeleine, the 
Condominium Medical Officer, will doubtless be of interest :— 


‘Etat sanitaire en 1923 trés satisfaisant. Le coefficient 
de mortalité est trés diminué par rapport aux années précé- 
dentes. Les grandes causes du mortalité restent les mémes : 
Paludisme, Dysenterie Bacillaire, Affections Pulmonaires, 
Grippe, etca. 
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‘‘ Les formes graves de paludisme, bilieux accés perni- 
cieux, hemoglobinurie, sont en progressions principalement 
chez les Européens, mais les indigénes n’en s’en point 
exempts sauf en ce qui concerne |’hemoglobinurie dont je 
n'ai observe aucun cas chez les canaques néo-hébridais. 

** Les centres de Mclé* et de Tagabé* sont plus frappcs 
que Vila. La region de la Téouma* est également trés 
impaludée. 


‘*Chez les indigénes la tuberculose fait de progrés. 
Elle stvit avec une acuité particulitrement grave, et les cas 
de tuberculose fibreuse sont rarement observés, les sujets 
atteints succombant ordinairement avant que |’organisme 
n'ait eu le teinps d’organiser sa défense naturelle. 


‘* Aucune epidemie grave au cours de |’année.”’ 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 

There is little to report under this head. Native wages of all 
kinds continue to increase: ten shillings per diem, with food, 
has recently been demanded by stevedores’ labourers. There has 
been a slight, but perceptible, fall in the prices of most com- 
inodities ; but the decline is not steady, being too much influenced 
by the fluctuations in the comparative values of French and 
British currency. The cost of living has, therefore, not materially 
decreased. 


Freights and fares by the steamship lines serving the Group 
are continually being raised. ‘The present cost of a first class 
passave from Vila to Sidney (a seven days’ journey), by Mes- 
saveries Maritimes line, is £30, or at the rate of more than 
£4 5s. per diem. In 1921 the charge was £16. 





METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

With the exception of a storm in the month of November 
which did some damave to native gardens in the islands of Aoba, 
Pentecost and Maewo, and to a few coconut plantations on the 
east of Santo, the Group was spared any great meteorological 

| disturbance in 1923. 


_ A statement is appended showing the rainfall at eight stations 
,in the Group during the years 1919 23, and the mean of the 
| three quinquennial periods between L909 and the last-mentioned 
year. From these figures it will be noticed that the tendency 
's towards a decreased rainfall in the southern portion of the 
Group (Erromanga, Efate, Epi and Malekula) and to a gradual 
Increase in respect of those to the north. The ‘' record ’’ for 
i the Group was established at Port Paterson (Vanua Lava, Banks 
ee in 1922 with a total for the year of 208°66 inches. 
1 





* Settlements in the vicinity of Vila. 
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POST AND TELEGRAPH. 

Post.—The volume of correspondence handled by the Post ° 
Office in 1923 showed an increase over that of 1922. From the 
United Kingdom and France the number of letters, books, 
packets, etc. received is estimated at 23,500, and from other 
places 28,000; the number despatched being 12,000 and 16,000 
respectively. 

Mail communication is maintained by vessels of the Burns, 
Philp line, subsidised by the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and by the Messageries Maritimes line subsidised 
by the French Government. 

Radiotelegraph.—In 1923, 1,018 messages: were despatched 
from the Vila Radio Station, and 1,158 received. Of those sent, 
338 were on Government account, and of those received 274. 
The cost of the station was £2,074, and the receipts on account 
of traffic £824, of which £298 was payable to other stations as 
their share of coastal charges, ete. 

The operating staff of the station numbered two, one British 
and one French. 


M. KING, 
Resident Commissioner. 
British Residency, 
Vila, New Hebrides. 
18th May, 1924. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL. 

No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1182 Uganda... of ot ota er ae are 1922 
1183 Federated Malay States he oy ay oe ee 2s a 
1184 Unfederated Malay : Statcs Se ee _ aes: “se a 
1185 State of Brunei .. on oe XG, aA ae i 
1186 Straits Settlements os ae .- . . on a 


1187 Falkland Islands .. . . ie a . 
1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate ae sia! ry aN 
1189 British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. os 
1190 Jamaica .. o. - ae os Ky 

1191 Seychelles .. nF as ge Be ve oe 

1192 Bahamas .. 








1193 Somaliland. ate an = 
1194 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast | ue oe +» 1922-1923 
1195 Leeward Islands .. oe ‘c ie “ite Pe 3 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands as . os oe. a 1922 
1197 Nigeria ae fae oe ee Si a se a 1923 
1198 Weihaiwei .. . . o. o o. a 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice ‘Tslands” . Be .- - ++ 1922-1928 
1200 Ashanti... . . . .- . - oe 
1201 Gambia oe oe - on oe oe a 
1202 Bahamas .. oe aa os os a < a2 
1203. Hongkong .. oe oe oe ae as oe a 
1204 Nyasaland .. os - o oe - . . 
1205 Cayman Islands .. o o on as. ny Pen 
1206 Cyprus oe on . . on oo on oe 
1207 Gold Coast oe a o . - on 
1208 Trinidad and Tobago ap ve oe aS, ra .. 
1209 Zanzibar Protectorate .. .. ay . Se o. 
1210 Bechuanaland Protectorate Be ac or o a 
1211 Swaziland .. o o oe oe on oe 

1212 Basutoland a os . a oe 
1213 Turks and Caicos islands | us of aa oes 

1214 Kiji : we es os nS a ee Fs 
1215 British Honduras o os a . . . ” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. Colony, etc. Subject. 

83 Southern Nigeria on ays +» Mineral Survey, 1910. 

84 West Indies oe a a +. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 

ments, etc. 


85 Southern Nigeria.. 
86 Southern Nigeri 


Mineral Survey, 1911. 
Mincral Survey, 1912. 





87 Ceylon... . o. +. Mineral Survey. 

88 Imperial Institute” or on an Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 

89 Southern Nigeria... a at ++ Mineral Survey, 1913. 

90 St. Vincent a +» Roads and Land Scttlemcnt. 

91 East Africa Protectorate” os +.» Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec 
torate. 

92. Colonies—General . . .. Fishes of the Colonics. 

93 Pitcairn Island .. a . -» Report on a visit to the Isiand 


by the High Commussion-t 
for the Western Pacific. 


Printed by H.M.S.0, Press, Harrow. 
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GIBRALTAR. 





ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


Gibraltar is a narrow peninsula three miles in length and 2 mile 
in breadth, with a total area of 1$ square miles, situated in latitude 
36° 7’ 16” North, and longitude 5° 21/ 13” West near the southern 
extremity of Spain, being joined to the mainland by a low sandy 
isthmus. It consists of a long high mountain, the ridge of which, 
from north to south, divides it into two unequal parts. The extreme 
height of the ‘‘ Rock,’’ as the mountain is commonly called, is 
1,396 feet. The town is built on the western and southern sides, 
which face the Bay. The northern and eastern faces of the Rock 
are an inaccessible cliff, forming a series of rugged precipices at the 
foot of which, on the eastern side, confronting the Mediterranean, 
stands the small fishing village of Catalan Bay. 


Historica. 


Gibraltar was known to the ancients as Mons Calpe, one of the 
Pillars of Hercules, the other being Mount Abyla, or Apes Hill, on 
the opposite coast of Africa. It was possessed successively by the 
Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the Romans, and the Visigoths, 
but remained uninhabited till the Mohammedan invasion of Spain. 


In 711 the Moorish Chief, Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad, landed on the 
Rock, and gave it the name of Gibel-Tarik, or Mountain of Tarik, 
of which the name of Gibraltar is a corruption. It remained in 
Moorish hands until 1309, when it was seized by the Spaniards. 


In 1383 it was again taken by the Moors, but was wrested from 
the Moslem dynasty in 1462, and reverted to the dominion of Spain. 


In 1704 it was captured by the British forces under Admiral] 
Sir George Rooke during the war of the Spanish Succession, and was 
ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, renewed 
by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. Many attempts have been 
made to retake Gibraltar, especially during the great siege in 
1779-83, when General Elliot (afterwards Lord Heathfield) defended 
it against the united forces of Spain and France, but all have been 


unsuccessful, and it has remained in British hands since its capture 
in 1704. 
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The Government is administered under Letters Patent of the 
12th September, 1922, by a Governor aided by an Executive 
Council composed of four official and three unofficial members. 
The power of legislation is vested in the Governor, who is also the 
General Commanding the Garrison. 


CLIMATE. 


The general climate of Gibraltar is mild and temperate, though 
somewhat hot and oppressive during the months of July and 
August. The meteorological record for 1923 shows 69°4°F. as 
the mean maximum temperature, the highest shade temperature 
being 95° on the 11th August, and the lowest 41° on the 
28th and 29th January and 22nd December. The rainy season 
spreads over the period from September to May; the annual 
average rainfall is 35 in., but in 1923 the low record of 27°08 was 
registered, of which 8°53 in. fell in November. 


I.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Trade conditions showed little improvement during the year 
under review, and there was a remarkable decline in imports. 
Receipts from shipping dues were less than those received during 
the previous year, and there was a heavy fall in the receipts from 
import duties. 

In April there was a strike amongst the Spanish coal-heavers 
on the question of working hours, which lasted about four weeks 
and ended in the strikers returning to work under the same con- 
ditions as before: the local workmen did not take part in the 
strike and remained at work. 

On the 4th April His Excellency Saad Zaghlul Pasha, who had 
been residing on the Rock as a political prisoner since September 
of the previous year, left for Marseilles, permission having been 
obtained from His Majesty’s Government. He was seen off by 
the Colonial Secretary and other officials, the Governor having 
placed his barge at his disposal to take him to the Orient liner on 
which he was to travel. 

In July His Excellency General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., left Gibraltar on completion of his 
term of office as Governor, and his successor, General Sir Charles 
Monro, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., arrived on 18th 
September and assumed the duties of Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief. 

During the winter months a Soup Kitchen was organized by a 
committee of ladies, and provided a daily meal for a number of 
children of the poorest inhabitants. The expenses were defrayed 
by means of subscriptions in money from residents in Gibraltar 
and donations in kind generously contributed by certain local 
merchants and tradesmen. 
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Vira Statistics AND Pusiic Heatru. 

The estimated total civil population of Gibraltar at the clos 
of 1923 was 17,346, of whom 16,042 are fixed residents. These 
figures represent the population between sunset and sunrise; to 
calculate the daily population it will be necessary to add some 
8,000 aliens and 1,500 British subjects resident in the neighbouring 
Spanish town of La Linea, who come into Gibraltar daily. 


The number of births during the year was 365, of which 176 
were boys and 189 girls. The birth-rate per 1,000 was 22°57. 
The births refer to the fixed population only, as, under the Aliens 
Order in Council, no alien may give birth in the Colony. 


294 deaths were registered—148 males and 146 females—and the 
crude death-rate was 16°95 per 1,000. Infantile mortality was 
109°5 per 1,000, and deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis 1°2. per 
1,000. The number of deaths from cancer was 18, an increase 
of 3 on the number for last year. 


The general health and sanitary conditions of Gibraltar were 
excellent, and, with the exception of an outbreak of scarlet fever 
of a mild nature, there was no disease in epidemic form. The 
sanitary work of the Colony is carried out by the City Council, 
who have also charge of roads, lighting and hygienic measures 
in dwellings and the provision of water supply. 


II.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The revenue and expenditure for the last five years has been :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1919 i ch 239,397 co 136 ,432 
1920 oe a 287,051 eae 372,994 
1921 ae ve 249,133 ue 289,393 
1922 fe See 291,592 ee 276,733 
1923 SOF ae 150,283 an 167,087 


Included under expenditure for the years 1920 and 1921 are 
the sums of £117,837 and £38,469 respectively, being provision 
made for depreciation on invested funds: and the revenue of 1922 
includes an amount of £93,604 for appreciation on funds invested, 
viz., £13,790 corresponding to 1921 and £79,814 to 1922. The 
amount included in revenue for 1923 under appreciation of invested 
funds is £4,663. 


The abolition as from Ist July, 1922, of the export duty on coal 
and fuel oil, and a large decrease in the duty collected on 
tobacco imported are mainly responsible for the important fall in 
the revenue for the year under review. 


There is no Public Debt. 
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A statement of assets and liabilities on 31st December, 1923, is 
given below :— 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES ON 38lst DECEMBER, 1923. 


Assets. £ 8. d. 


Balance in Bank and Chest and in 
hands of Crown Agents and 


Sub-Accountants ... wt aes ae «. 14,621 0 5 
Advances due to Government bee ies ay 687 9 11 
Imprests - ae aes va “ 400 0 0 
Investments :— £ s. d 

General Revenue ... “se 274,498 8 1 

Notes, Security Fund nie 160,000 0 0 

Savings Bank sas vee 124,306 18 3 

558,805 6 4 
Investments on account of Deposits :— 
Supreme Court Funds... 44,269 11 2 
Custodian, Enemy Property 515 5 1 
——_____——_ 44,784 16 3 
Currency Notes in Circulation... a6 .. 150,000 0 0 
Stores Suspense Account... Fe ke .. 1,922 12 9 
£771,221 5 8 
Liabilities. £ 8. d. 
Deposits due by Government a wd .. 336,543 7 6 
Currency Notes Security Fund _... eee ..- 160,000 0 0 
Drafts and Remittances... ay as aba 2016 6 
Investments Depreciation Account ... oe .. 28,3382 8 2 
Reserve Fund... ae ae ar Seis - 100,000 0 0 
624,896 12 2 
Balance of Assets in Excess of Liabilities ... «. 146,324 13 6 
£771,221 5 8 


Currency AND BANKING. 


The legal tender of the Colony is British currency, and the 
accounts in Government Departments are so kept, but Spanish 
currency circulates freely. The fact that a very large proportion of 
supplies of foodstuffs, etc., is obtained from Spain necessitates 
payment being made in the currency of that country. Many mer- 
chants and traders keep their accounts in pesetas and centimos and 
dollars and cents. 

The rate for conversion of British into Spanish currency is 
governed by the Stock Exchange at Madrid and telegraphed daily to 
the banks at Gibraltar. The average for the year was 31 pesetas 
80 centimos to the pound sterling. 
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Colonial Government Currency Notes are in circulation to the 
amount of £150,000. These Notes were issued under the Bank 
Note Ordinance, 1914, and are of values £50, £5, £1, 10s. and 2. 

A Government Savings Bank which was established in 1882 is 
worked under the administration of the Post Office. The total 
number of depositors on 31st December, 1923, was 3,277; with. 
deposits amounting to £131,571. Interest is paid at the rate of 
a halfpenny per mensem on each complete sum of twenty shillings. 

There are five private banks who have correspondents in all the 
principal cities of the world, and offer every facility for the 
transaction of banking business, viz :— 

The Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Ltd., Head Office, 27 & 29, King 
William Street, London, E.C.4. 

The Credit Foncier d’Algerie et de Tunisie, Head Office, 
Algiers; Central Office, 43, Rue Cambon, Paris; London 
Branch, 18, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4. 

The Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., Head Office, 
87, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 

A. L. Galliano, of Gibraltar. 

Messrs. Rugeroni Bros. & Co., of Gibraltar. 


III.—TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


The staple trade is the supply of coal, stores, and fresh water to 
shipping, as Gibraltar is pre-eminently a coaling station. A fair 
amount of business is also carried on in connection with the transit 
cargo to Morocco and Spain. 

The total number of vessels coaled during the year was 2,704 
and the quantity of coal taken was 428,455 tons. 

Statistics of imports and exports (except such as are necessary 
for revenue purposes) are not kept, the only dutiable goods being 
wines, spirits, malt liquors and tobacco. 

The only industries in Gibraltar, apart from a small match 
factory which was opened last year, are connected with shipping 
and the manufacture of tobacco. At the foundries and yards 
situated on the North Front, boats, lighters, and steam launches 
are built and repaired, and extensive repairs are often carried out 
to both hulls and machinery of vessels calling here. 

There is no land in Gibraltar capable of cultivation. 


IV.—LEGISLATION. 


Eight laws were enacted during the year, four of which have 

interest other than local :— 

Ordinance No, 5—Amending the law relating to Medical 
Practitioners and Dentists and providing for their 
registration. 

Ordinance No. 6—H.iability of owner or master in the case of 
a vessel under pilotage. 
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Ordinance No. 7—Providing for the collection of fees, duties 
and charges payable to His Majesty in Gibraltar. 


Ordinance No. a commission to be paid on Enemy 
Debts. 


V.—EDUCATION. 

Under Ordinance No. 7 of 1917, education is compulsory in 
the case of children between the ages of 5 and 14 years. 

A Board of Education was instituted in 1921 to advise 
generally on all matters relating to Government-aided Schools, and 
is constituted as follows :— 

The Colonial Secretary (Chairman). 

The President, Roman Catholic Schools’ Committee. 

The Director of the Christian Brothers Government-aided 
Schools. 
Three representatives of the Roman Catholic Schools. 

One representative of each of the two undenominational schools. 

The Inspector of Schools—ex-officio Secretary of the Board. 

The Government grant-in-aid per pupil in average attendance 
in efficient day schools during the school year is £3 10s., and the 
total amount paid for the year ended 31st March, 1924, was 
£7,596. 

Books and equipment are issued to pupils free of charge, and 
for this purpose a special grant is made to the several School 
Committees, ranging, according to standard, from 2s. to 16s. for 
each child appearing on the roll on the last day of the scholastic 
year. The total amount paid for the year ended 31st March, 1924, 
was £968. 

In addition, Government paid £616 to the City Council on 
behalf of the schools for general sanitary purposes, rates and 
water, and £324 for rent of certain school premises. 

The total cost to Government in respect of education was, 
therefore, £9,504. 

The payment of ‘ school pence ”’ is voluntary, and the receipts 
from this source are practically negligible. 

There are 10 school buildings containing 16 Government-aided 
schools for primary education—12 Roman Catholic, 2 Hebrew and 
2 undenominational. 

The Roman Catholic schools are conducted by the Christian 
Brothers and Nuns of the Order of Loreto, and the Hebrew and 
undenominational schools by lay teachers, and the various schools 
are under the direct management of local committees. 

The total number of scholars on the registers was 2,646, and 
the average number in attendance during the year 2,219. 

The work of the School Attendance Officer, appointed early in 
1928, has continued to bear good results, over 100 attendance 
orders were issued during the year, whilst 12 cases have been 
brought before the Police Magistrate’s Court. 


” 
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Mr. E. Glasgow, an Inspector from the Home Board of Educs- 
tion, again visited Gibraltar for the purpose of examining the pupils 
of the Government-aided schools and reporting on their efficiency. 
As a result of his inspection all the schools, with two exceptions, 
have received the full grant. Mr. Glasgow’s visit this year was of 
particular value in so far as he was in a position to advise upon the 
working of the several new features introduced as a result of his 
first visit in 1922. 


Monthly inspections of the children in the schools were carried 
out by the school nurse, one of the staff nurses attached to the 
Colonial Hospital, and the average number of pupils inspected 
each month was slightly over 1,700. The number of children 
who actually attended hospital during the year was 287, and the 
conditions found at the hospital clinic embraced a wide variety of 
medical and surgical affections, which were treated free. Special 
attention is also paid to cases of defective eyesight and to those 
requiring dental treatment. 


SECONDARY. 


There are five secondary schools in the Colony, viz :— 

Line Wall College, for boys, conducted by the Christian 
Brothers. 

Convents of Loreto and St. Francis Xavier, for girls, under the 
Nuns of the Loreto Order. 

‘** Brympton,”’ a Church of England school, for boys and girls, 
managed by a local committee, and conducted by lay 
teachers. 

‘* Bringhurst,”’ for boys and girls, under the directorship of 
Mr. E. Martin. 

In these educational establishments pupils are prepared for the 
Cambridge Local Examinations and the Examination of the London 
College of Preceptors, both of which are held annually. In addition 
to the above there are a number of private schools with about 300 
pupils, but the instruction given is mainly of an elementary 
character. 


VI.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Posta. 


British and Continental mails are forwarded and received daily 
by overland route—via Spain and France—and there is a daily 
steam service in connection with this mail service, between Gibraltar 
and the Spanish town of Algeciras, for which the Colonial Govern- 
ment pays the Andaluces Railway Company, under contract, an 
annual subsidy of £750. 

Correspondence for Egypt and places eastward of Suez is 
forwarded weekly by Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company steamers, and the Orient Line steamers also carry mails 
for Port Said, Colombo and Australia. 
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Ship mails for Malta, Algiers, and Oran are made up and 
despatched by merchant steamers by every practicable opportunity, 
and mails for Morocco are carried by Bland’s line of steamers twice 
a week, and daily via Algeciras. 


- There is also a Parcel Post service with the United Kingdom, 
and parcels may be sent to nearly all countries in the Postal Union. 


Overland mails from Gibraltar reach London and vice versa 
in about three days and a half. 


TELEGRAPH. 


The Government land lines connecting Gibraltar with the Spanish 
towns of San Roque, Cadiz, Malaga and Cordoba are worked by the 
Eastern Telegraph Company who, under a special agreement, pay 
£300 annually to the Colonial Government. 


The Eastern Telegraph Company have a station at Gibraltar 
where telegrams are accepted for all parts of the world. 

Commercial and private messages for transmission by the Naval 
Wireless Station to merchant vessels at sea in the neighbourhood 
are also accepted at the offices of the Eastern Telegraph Company 


and, similarly, wireless messages received from ships are delivered 
by that Company. 


TELEPHONES. 


There are no telephones under Colonial Government contro!. 
There is a telephone service worked as a commercial undertaking 
by a private individual, which allows certain facilities to public 
departments. The Naval and Military departments have their own 
lines which are connected with the Civil Exchange. 


Roaps. 


The upkeep of roads is in the hands of the City Council in whom 
they are vested by law. The length of roads open for traffic is 
five and a quarter miles in the City, or North District, four miles in 
the South District, and about four and a half miles in the North 
Front and Catalan Bay District. 


Roads in the City are narrow, those in the other districts are 


fairly wide. All are in excellent’ condition and are suitable for 
motor traffic. 


There are no railways or tramways in Gibraltar. 


SHIPPING. 


Owing to its geographical position, Gibraltar is extensively used 
asa port of call and a coaling station by vessels of every nationality. 
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The following table shows the number and tonnage of ships 
which entered Gibraltar during 1923. 





Steamers. Sailing Vessels. Total. 





Number.| Tonnage. |Number.} Tonnage. |Number.| Tonnage. 





3,724 | 5,523,917 697 36,958 4,421 | 5,560,875 





As compared with 1922, there was a net decrease of 455 in 
the total number of vessels entering the port, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 449,439 tons—an increase of 57 sailing vessels and a 
decrease of 512 steamers. 


‘The principal lines which call regularly at this Port are :— 


Weekly.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company. 

Fortnightly.—Orient Line, Anchor Line, Moss Line, 
Ellerman Line, White Star Line, Union-Castle Line, Wescott 
and Lawrence, Power Steamship Co., Byron Steamship 
Company, Hall Line, Société Générale de Transport 
Maritime 4 Vapeur, Royal Netherland Steamship Co., Royal 
Nederland West India Mail Line, Stoomvaart Maatschappij 
Nederland, Holland-America Line, and Elwell Line. 


Monthly.—Cunard Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
Swedish Morocco Line, and France-Amerique Co. 

In addition to the above, Bland’s local line of steamers make 
frequent sailings to and from Moroccan, Algerian and Spanish 
ports, and arrangements have now been made by Messrs. Bland 
to combine the sailings of their steamers with the arrival and 
departure of those belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company and Orient Line respectively, thus establish- 
ing a direct service between the United Kingdom and Morocco 
via Gibraltar. There is also a daily steam service between 
Gibraltar and the town of Algeciras on the opposite side of the 
Bay. 

The length of passage from London to Gibraltar is about four 
and a half days. 

C. W. J. ORR, 
Colonial Secretary. 
GIBRALTAR, 
21st June, 1924. 
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COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL. 
Colony, etc. 


Uganda .. on 

Federated Malay States 

Unfederated Malay States 

State of Brunei .. oe 

Straits Settlements 

Falkland Islands . 

Kenya Colony and. Protectorate. 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate . 
Jamaica : . a 
Seychelles 

Bahamas .. 

Somaliland 

Northern Territories of the Gold Coast 
Leeward Islands .. o 
Turks and Caicos 

Nigeria : 
Weihaiwei 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Ashanti . 
Gambia 

Bahamas . 

Hongkong... a a 
Nyasaland fa - 
Cayman Islands .. 

Cyprus 

Gold Coast . 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Zanzibar Protectorate 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 





stands 


Swaziland 

Basutoland 

Turks and Caicos Islands 

Fiji.. oe oe oe 
British Honduras on oe os 
New Hebrides .. .- oe : 


1922-1923 
1922 


1922"1923 
1922 
1922-1923 


1922 
1923 
1922"1923 
1923 
1923-1924 
Sih, Se v1s92 
teas «1993 
"D 1992 
1923 
1922-1923 
1923 


«+ 1923-1924 

- 1923 

+. 1923-1924 
1923 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colony, etc. 


Southern Nigeria.. 
West Indies 


Southern Nigeria. . 
Southern Nigeria... 
Ceylon. 

Imperial Institute. 
Southern Nigeria. . 

St. Vincent 

East Africa Protectorate 





Colonies—General os .- 
Pitcairn Island .. oe. oe. 


Subject. 


Mineral Survey, 1910. 

Preservation of Ancient Monu 
ments, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1911. 

Mineral Survey, 1912. 

Mineral Survey. 

Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 

Mineral Survey, 1913. 

Roads and Land Settlement. 

Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

Fishes of the Colonies. 

Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific. 
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JAMAICA. 


ANNUAL 


GENERAL REPORT 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1923. 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


1. Jamaica is an island in the Caribbean Sea, to the southward 
of the eastern extremity of the land of Cuba, within N. lat. 17° 42’ 20” 
and 18° 32’ 30” and W. long. 76° 11’ 55” and 78° 23’ 35”. Itis the largeat 
island of the British West Indies, the extreme length being 144 miles 
and the greatest width 49 miles. 

2. The island is divided into three countics and fourteen parishes, 
anmely :— : 














Surrey. Middlesex. Cornwall. 

Sq. Mls. Sq. Mls. Sq. Mls. 
Kingston... 7 St. Catherine.. 470 St. Elizabeth .. 462 
St. Andrew .. 166 St. Mary .. 249 Trelawny -. 3833 
St. Thomas... 274 Clarendon .. 474 St.James  .. 234 
Portland .. 285 St. Ann .. 476 Hanover vs, 157 

Manchester .. 302 Westmoreland. 308 
Total 732 1,971 1,504 








giving a total of 4,207 square miles, equal to 2,692,587 acres, of which, 
approximately, 646 square miles or 413,440 acres, are flat, consisting 
of alluvium, marl and swamps. For purposes of comparison, it may 
be observed that 2,692,587 acres is slightly larger than the total area 
of the six Welsh Counties—Cardigan, Brecon, Radnor, Montgomery, 
Merioneth, Denbigh. Jamaica is more mountainous than Wales, the 
hills being more precipitous, and the Blue Mountain Peak (7,388 feet) 
is rather more that double the height of Snowdon (3,571 feet.) Oddly 
enough, the population is also double that of the six Welsh Counties, 
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3. A great diversity of climate is obtainable. From a tropical 
temperature of 80° to 86° at the sea coast the thermometer falls to 45° 
and 50° on the tops of the highest mountains, and with a dryness of 
atmosphere that renders the climate of the mountains of Jamaica 
particularly delightful and suitable to the most delicate constitution. 

The eastern parts of the island are the highest. Through the 
County of Surrey, and partly through Middlesex, there runs the great 
central chain which trends generally in an east and west direction, the 
highest part of which is the Blue Mountain Peak, attaining an elevation 
of 7,388 feet. 

From this range subordinate ridges or spurs run northerly to the 
northside of the island and southerly to the southside; these ridges 
in their turn are the parents of other smaller ridges, which branch off 
in every direction with considerable regularity and method; and they 
again throw off other ridges, until the whole surface of the country 
is cut up into a series of ridges, with intervening gullies. 

4. There are numerous rivers and streams, from which Jamaica 
derived its aboriginal Arawak name of Xaymaca, which is supposed 
to imply an overflowing abundance of rivers. The majority have 
a rapid fall and are not, to any extent, navigable. 

5. There are many mineral springs in Jamaica, some of them pos- 
sessing valuable qualities for the cure of various diseases and infirmities 
of the body. 

The two principal are, the spring at Bath, in St. Thomas in the East, 
and the spring at Milk River in Clarendon. 

6. Jamaica possesses several good harbours, the largest and most 
important being that of Kingston, the Capital, which is considered 
one of the finest natural harbours in the world. 

7. The following are dependencies of Jamaica, viz:—The Turks 
and Caicos Islands and the Cayman Islands; also the Pedro and 
Morant Cays, (Guano Islands.) 


HISTORICAL. 


8. Jamaica was discovered by Columbus on the 3rd May, 1494. 
He called it St. Jago, after the Patron Saint of Spain, but the new 
name was soon dropped in favour of the native one of Jamaica 
(Xaymaca—well watered.) The first settlement on it was effected 
on the shores of St. Ann’s Bay, by Esquivel in 1509, under the direction 
of Diego, the son of Columbus, while Governor of Hispaniola. 

Although invaded by Sir Anthony Shirley in 1596, and by Colonel 
Jackson in 1643, it remained in the possession of the Spaniards for 
161 years, when it was again attacked by a force sent by Cromwell, 
under Admiral Penn and General Venables, against Hispaniola, and 
capitulated, after a trifling resistance, on the 11th May, 1655. Until 
the Restoration, Jamaica remained under military jurisdiction, but 
in 1661 a regular civil government was established by Charles IL, 
who appointed General Edward D’Oyley, Governor-in-Chief with 
an Elective Council. In 1670 peace was made with Spain, and the 
title of England to Jamaica was recognised by the Treaty of Madrid. 
The colony grew fast, stimulated by the wealth brought into it by 
the buccaneers, who made Port Royal their headquarters and store- 
house. This town was engulfed in the great earthquake of 1692. 
Kingston then consisted of a few sheds and St. Jago de la Vega (Spanish 
Town) became practically the capital. During the 18th century 
the island suffered from hurricanes, earthquakes, numerous slave 
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insurrections, as well as wars with the maroons, or mountaineers, the 
descendants of African slaves left by the Spaniards, who inhabited 
mainly the east of the island, among the Blue Mountains. When 
the Slave Trade was abolished, in 1807, there were 323,827 slaves 
in Jamaica. During the last eight years of the trade, 86,821 slaves 
were imported. On the abolition of slavery in 1833, Jamaica received 
6,161,9271. of the 20,000,000/. granted by the Imperial Government 
as compensation to the slave owners. A serious rebellion among 
the black population in 1865 was suppressed by Governor Eyre. 

In January, 1907, Kingston was devastated by a terrible earthquake 
which caused great loss of life and immense destruction of property. 
A Mansion House Fund was opened and contributions poured in from 
all parts of the Empire for the relief of distress. A free grant of 
150,000]. was voted by Parliament, and a loan of 800,000I. chiefly 
in aid of re-building, was authorised from the Home Exchequer. Two 
buildings, the General Post Office and Treasury, and the King’s House, 
the official residence of the Governor, were completed in 1910, and 
the Law Courts in 1913. 


Constitution. 


9. The original Constitution granted by Charles II., which, after 
existing for over 200 years, was surrendered in 1866, was a representa- 
tive one, consisting of a Governor, nominated Council, and an Elected 
Assembly which on its first meeting in 1664 consisted of 30 members, 
but fluctuated in numbers from time to time. The depression caused 
by the abolition of slavery led to a grave constitutional crisis, the 
Assembly refusing to vote supplies, and endeavouring to enforce 
sweeping reductions in establishments, without compensation to 
the displaced officers. Lord Melbourne’s Government, in 1839, actually 
introduced a Bill into Parliament for the suspension of the constitution 
but was defeated and it was not till 1854 that, by a change in the 
constitution of the Council, harmonv was temporarily restored. 

After the suppression of the rebellion in 1865, Governor Eyre, at 
the meeting of the Legislature urged the unsuitability of the then 
existing form of Government to meet the circumstances of the com- 
munity and the necessity of making some sweeping change by which 
a strong Government might be created. The Legislature willingly 
responded, abrogated all the existing machinery of legislation, and 
left it to Her Majesty’s Government to substitute any other form 
of Government which might be better suited to the altered circumstances 
of the Colony. 

A Legislative Council was, by Orders in Council of the 11th June, 
1886, and 11th November, 1869, established, consisting of such numbers 
of official and unofficial members as Her Majesty might think fit. 
The numbers of each were six until 1878, when they were enlarged to 
eight, and a ninth was added in 1881. 

By Order in Council dated 19th May, 1884, and Amending Order 
of 3rd October, 1895, the constitution was fixed in the following 
manner ; 

The Council to consist of the Governor (with only a casting vote) 
and five ex-officio members, viz., the Senior Military Officer, tho 
Colonial Secretary, Attorney-General, Director of Public Works and 
Collector General, and such other persons, not exceeding ten in numbers; 
as Her Majesty may from time to time appoint or as the Governor 
may from time to time provisionally appoint, and fourteen persons 
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to be elected as therein provided. The Council shall be dissolved 
at the end of five years from the last preceding general election, if it 
shall not have been previously dissolved. 

There is also a Privy Council, with the usual powers and functions 
of an executive council. It consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
if any, the Senior Military Officer in command, the Colonial Secre- 
tary and Attorney-General and such other persons as may be named 
by the King, or provisionally appointed by the Governor, subject to the 
approval of His Majesty, but the number of members is not to exceed 
eight. The Governor is to preside at each meeting, and the Governor 
and two members form a quorum. 

10. The first registration under Law 22 of 1886 was in August, 1887. 
The revised lists showed that there was one elector to every 25 persons 
in the island. At the last election held in 1920, the number of voters 
on the list was 42,267. There were five contested elections, the total 
number of votes cast being 3,858. 


Local Administration. 


11. There is a Corporation of the amalgamated parishes of Kingston 
and St. Andrew, with a Mayor, Council, and Corporate Officers. In 
the 13 other parishes there are Elective Boards with jurisdiction over 
roads, markets, sanitation, poor relief, water works, and pounds. 
The chief towns are Kingston (population in 1921, 62,707, (Port Royal 
(population 1,004,) Spanish Town (population 8,694), Port Antonio 
(population 6,272), Montego Bay (population 6,580), Falmouth 
(population 2,136), Port Maria (population 2,481), and Savanna-la-Mar 
(population 3,442.) 

12. The parish is the unit of local Government, and each parish 
has its own parochial institutions, viz: poor houses, etc., managed by 
the Parochial Board of the parish, the members of which are elected 
by the persons entitled to vote for the election of members of the 
Legislative Council. The administration of poor relief by the Parochial 
Boards is controlled by a Board of Supervision. The total number 
of registered poor in 1922 was 7,633, being a decrease of 80 as compared 
with last year. The present figures are below the total of 1,917, and 
indicate that the upward tendency of pauperism during the last ten 
years has been broken. The several direct taxes received on property, 
horses, carriages, etc., etc., are devoted mainly to the parish in which 
they are collected, with the exception of a few items which go to the 
credit of the general revenue of the Colony. 

13. There is a Supreme Court of Judicature together with Resident 
Magistrate Courts and Petty Sessions of Justices of the Peace throughout 
the Island. The Resident Magistrates, besides holding courts of their 
own, preside in the Courts of Petty Sessions. 


I.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


14, The Colony again suffered from a prolonged drought during 
the year under review, the average rainfall for the whole Island having 
been 57.45 inches, or 19.01 inches below the average for the previous 
50 years, 

15. In spite of these unfavourable conditions the value of the 
exports of the Island during 1923, is estimated at £4,263,238, bananas 
accounting for £2,265,300 of the total; while the value of the expor ts 
during 1922 was estimated at £4,339,153, 
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16. The value of the imports (including Parcels Post goods) during 
1923 was £5,281,078, as against £4,580,975 during 1922; details as to 
the classes of goods chiefly responsible for the increase will be found 
under the sub-head ‘‘Imports and Exports’ while the amount collected 
for Import Duties during the year under review is therein shown 
as £862,700 as against £808,300 during the previous year. 

17. Though chronologically, the next following paragraphs do not 
come within the scope of this Report, it has been decided to insert 
them as being of special intercst. 

18. On a suggestion by the Hon. E. F. L. Wood, which was com- 
municated to the various West Indian Colonies and British Guiana 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonics, it was decided that an 
Inter-Colonial West Indian Conference on agricultural questions 
should be held in Jamaica. The Conference was opened in Kingston, 
the capital of the Colony, on the 28th of January, 1924, and the final 
session took place on the Ist of February. Sir Francis Watts, 
K.C.M.G., Principal of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 
Trinidad, and Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture for the West 
Indies, presided at the meetings of the Conference. 

19. The following delegates from the United Kingdom attended 
the Conference, viz: 

Capt. A. W. Hill, F.R.S., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew; S. P. Wiltshire, Esq., Assistant Direetor, Imperial Bureau 
of Mycology; Dr. S. A. Neave, Assistant Director, Impcrial Bureau 
of Entomology; E. A. dePass, Esq., and A. E. Aspinall, Esq., C.M.G., 
representing the West India Committee, R. G. W. Farnell, Esq., B.A., 
representing the British Empire Sugar Research Association. 

20. The Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture was also repre- 
sented by the following gentlemen : 

Sir A. E. Shipley, G.B.E., Chairman; G. Moody Stuart, Esq., 
Chairman of the Finance Committee: H. S. Ballou, Esq., M-Sc., 
Professor of Zoology and Entomology and Asst. Commissioner of 
Agriculture; S. F. Ashby, Esq., B.Se., Professor of Mycology and 
Bacteriology; Dr. S. C. Harland, B.Sc., Professor of Botany. 

21. The following Colonies were represented hy the delegates whose 
names are shown opposite, viz:— 

Bahamas—G. A. Albury, Esq., Chairman, Board of Agriculture. 

Barbados—J. R. Bovell, Esq., F.L.S., Director of Agriculture. 

Bermuda—L. Ogilvie, Fsq., B.Sc., Plant Pathologist. 

British Honduras—E. Stanley Woods, Esq. 

British Guiana—R. A. Alston, FEsq., B.Sc., Asst. Government 
Botanist and Mycologist. 

Grenada—Hon. J. T. De La Motte. 

Leeward Islands—Hon. R. Nosworthy, Acting Collector General, 
Jamaica who had recently acted as Administrator for Dominica. 

Trinidad—W. Nowell, Esq., D.1.C., Asst. Director of Agriculture 
and Mycologist, and W. S. E. Barnado, Esq., M.A., Chairman Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Windward Islands—T. Jackson, Esq., Agricultural Superintendent, 
St. Vincent. 

Jamaica—Colonel The Hon. H. Bryan, C.M.G., D.S.O., Colonial 
Secretary; H. He Cousins, Esq., M.A., Director of Agriculture; W. A. 
Baker, Esq., F.S.1., Survevor General; C. C. Gowdey, Esq., B.Sc., 
Govt. Entomologist; C.G. Hansford, Esq., M.A., Govt. Microbiologist ; 
S. Lockett, Esq., VMD., Govt. Veterinary Surgeon; P.W. Murray, 
Esq., Supt. of Agriculture; Hon. W, B. Isaacs, Chairman, Agricultural 
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Loan Societies Board; S. S. Stedman, Esq., Member, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Banana Industry; Hon. A. G. Nash, B.Se., Member, Board 
of Management, Lititz Fibre Plantation; E. W. Muirhead, Esq., 
Member, Board of Management, Grove Place, Stud Farm; J. F. 
Brennan, Esq., F.R.M.S., Govt. Meteorologist; all of whom repre- 
sented the Government. A. H. Spooner, Esq., and John Barclay, 
Esq., represented the Jamaica Agricultural Society; R. S. Gamble, 
Esq., and the Hon. H. V. Myers, M.B.E., represented the Jamaica 
Chamber of Commerce and Merchants Exchange; and the Hon. A. E. 
Harrison, B.A., and Mr. P. C. Cork, C.M.G., represented the Jamaica 
Imperial Association. 

22. Papers were contributed by many of the delegates on various 
subjects and these were followed by general discussions. It is con- 
sidered that the Colonies that sent delegates to the Conference will 
derive great benefit from their participation therein. | Steamship 
communication between the various British West Indian Islands is at 
present very irregular and there is no doubt that if there were better 
facilities for travel such periodical Conferences would tend towards 
the advancement of the agricultural interests of these Colonies, 

23. Viscount Burnham, Vice Chairman of the British Empire Par- 
liamentary Association, paid a visit to Jamaica from the 2nd to the 
17th February, 1923. He met the Members of the Legislative 
Council, as well as Members of other representative bodies, and 
discussed with them matters of general interest. 

24. It was proposed that a number of Members of Parliament should 
visit the West Indies and British Guiana towards the end of the year; 
but this visit had to be postponed indefinitely owing to the General 
Election which took place in the United Kingdom. 

25. On the 28th and 29th March, 1923, the Secretary of the Navy 
of the United States of America with a party of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives visited Jamaica on the U.S.S. “Henderson.” 

26. The Legislative Council voted, in the aggregate, a sum of 
£12,000 to enable this Colony to participate in the British Empire 
Exhibition in 1924. The local arrangements in connection with the 
Exhibition are in the hands of a representative Committee, of which 
the Hon. A. G. Nash is Chairman and Mr. John Barclay, Secretary of the 
Jamaica Agricultural Socicty, is Secretary. 

27. During the year Law 3 of 1923, entitled “A Law to constitute 
the parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew a Municipal Corporation 
to incorporate the inhabitants thereof and so provide for the good 
government of the said parishes and for other purposes incidental 
thereto,” was enacted. The municipal affairs of the parishes of King- 
ston and St. Andrew had hitherto been dealt with by three bodies, viz: 
the Mayor and Council of Kingston, the Kingston General Commis- 
sioners and the Parochial Board of St. Andrew. The main object of 
the amalgamation of the two parishes for municipal purposes is to 
prevent duplication of authority and to effect improvement in 
administration and economy in expenditure. 

28. Pending the election of the Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors 
to be termed the Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation, as provided 
for in the Law, the Governor appointed the Hon. H. A. Laselve Simpson, 
O.B.E., to be the Kingston and St. Andrew Commissioner. 

29. Later in the year a further Law (38 of 1923), entitled “A Law 
to amend The Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation Law, 1923 (Law 
3 of 1923), was enacted, which provides, inter alia, for the election 
of Councillors as soon as possible after the Ist April, 1924, 
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30. During the year under review conditions relating to Foot and 
Mouth Disease (Epizootic Aphthous Fever) which first appeared in the 
western parishes of the Island in late June, or early July of the year 1922 
have been constantly under the supervision and scrutiny of the Central 
Government. 

31. The disease spread with great rapidity during the four months 
immediately subsequent to its initial occurrence in the Montpelier- 
Copse-Burnt Ground area on the borders of the parishes of St. James 
and Hanover. Subsequently, and due to the direction and efforts of 
Mr. Peter Conacher, an Expert from the British Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, the organization of a field staff, the establishment 
of a rigidly quarantined infected area, disinfecting stations, regulation 
of the movement of all animals within and out of the infected area, 
favourable weather conditions and the co-operation of stock-owners 
the extension of the disease was arrested by the end of February, 1923. 

32. During the ensuing nine months (March Ist to November 
30th), the quarantine was maintained as a safeguard against possible 
spread of the disease arising from recurrences. As no recurrences 
took place during the period of nine months the quarantine was 
revoked entirely on the 30th of November. Within three days of 
such action a recurrent outbreak was reported on a sugar plantation 
in the parish of Westmoreland which had been visited by the disease 
14 months before. By prompt slaughter of all affected cattle and 
the institution of quarantine and disinfection measures the outbreak 
was confined and suppressed on December 24th, that is, within 21 
days of its occurrence and the Island has since been free of the scourge. 

33. In consequence of the unfavourable turn of events arising from 
the recurrence in Westmoreland and the fact that the previously invaded 
territory presents similar conditions for possible recurrence of the 
disease, a quarantine of the 1922-1923 declared infected area was 
re-established as from February, 6th, 1924. By this means a continued 
effort is being made eventually to eradicate the disease and confine it 
to the originally affected parishes. 

34. While this report was in course of preparation, Governor Sir 
Leslie Probyn, K.C.M.G., having been granted leave by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, embarked for England on the 16th of June, 
1924. The Secretary of State has intimated the appointment of 
Brigadier General Sir Samuel Herbert Wilson, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B., 
R.E., Governor of Trinidad, to be Governor of Jamaica in succession 
to Sir Leslie Probyn, but that the Governor designate would not assume 
duty in Jamaica until the Autumn of 1924. By virtue of the Dormant 
Commission under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet dated the 26th 
of July, 1919, I assumed the administration of the Government of the 
Colony on the departure of Sir Leslie Probyn. 


Emigration and Immigration. 


35. The Departures in 1921 were 15,199; in 1922, 6,733; in 1923, 
7,778. 
The arrivals in 1921, were 17,463; in 1922, 6,931; in 1923, 5,029. 


Pusuic HeALTH AND SANITATION. 
36. Matters in connection with health and sanitation receive 


increasing attention from the Central Government and the Local 


Boards of Health. 
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37. No less than nine of the laws passed by the local Legislaturé 
during the year 1923, contain provisions affecting the Public Health. 

38. The Rockefeller Foundation continued their campaign with a 
view to the eradication of Hookworm in the Island. In May, 1924 
a second unit will be in operation and on the withdrawal in 1926 from the 
Colony of the foundation, the Central Government propose to carry 
on the campaign for treatment. The Parochial Boards have 
recognized the advantages that are derived from sanitation preparatory 
to treatment for Hcokworm and provision of latrine accommodation 
on approved lines must have the most beneficial results on the health 
of the colony generally. 

39. Arrangements have been made for the appointment of full-time 
Medical Officers of Health for the parishes of Clarendon and St. Andrew, 
and a Junior Sanitary Medical Officer was appointed during the year 
under review who will supervise the sanitary work in the Western 
part of the Island. 

40. Alastrim still exists in some of the parishes and general vaccina- 
tion continues to be carried out extensively. 

41. The campaign against Yaws is progressing most satisfactorily. 
Treatment of Venereal Disease is receiving attention and a special 
clinic has been established in Kingston. 

42. Notifications of typhoid fever have shewn a progressive diminu- 
tion since 1921. 


Vita Statistics. 


43. The estimated population of Jamaica at the close of the year 
1923 was $94,576 which is arrived at by taking the estimated population 
of 31st December, 1922, adding thereto the Births and Arrivals and 
dedueting therefrom the Deaths and Departures during the year ended 
31st December, 1923. : 

44. 3.384 marriiges were registered during 1923, the rate being 3.8 
per 1,000 of population, as compared with 3.7 for 1922. During the 
same period 34,077 births were registered of which 17,315 were boys 
and 16,762 were girls. The birth rate works out at 38.2 per 1,000 
as against 37.3 during 1922. 

45. 20,278 deaths were registered of which 10,061 were males and 
10,217 females, the death rate being 22.7 per thousand. That for 
1922 was 22.9. 

During 1923, 7,308 or 36.0 of the total deaths, were those of children 
under two years of age; and of these 5,839 or 28.7 were those of children 
under one year of age. 

The corresponding figures in 1922 were 37.1 and 28.9. The total 
infantile death rate under one year was 17.1 as compared with 17.7 in 
1922. 

The principal causes of deaths (per 100 of total deaths) among the 
inhabitants of Kingston, the capital, were — 

Diarrhea and Enteritis, 9.4; Atrophy, Icterus and Scleroma of 
the new born, 11.3; Phthisis, 9.5; Enteric Fever, 6.0; Pneumonia, 
5.1; Heart Disease, 6.9 Chronic Brights Disease, 3.6; Cerebral 
Hemorrhage, Apoplexy, 4.6. 


Imports AND Exports. 


46. The Tariff Law which came into operation in 1922 has worked 
successfully during 1923, and has to some extent changed the sources 
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from which some of the Island’s supplies were formerly obtained. 
The value of the Imports in 1923, (inclusive of Parcels Post Goods) 
was £5,281,078, as against £4,580,975 in 1922. The value of the 
goods coming under the Heads of Class I :—Food, Drink and Tobacco 
(£2, 098,230) and Class III., Articles wholly or mainly manufactured, 
(£2,594,547), shewed substantial i increases over the previous year, viz:— 
£264,496 and £367,172 respectively, and contributed the major portion 
of the total increase. Under Class I, which deals mostly with Foodstuffs, 
the United States of America secured the first place as a source of the 
Colony’s supplies. It is, however, worthy of note that Canada secures 
a higher place each year. The percentages under this division are 
as follows:—United Kingdom 14.1% United States of America 35.6%; 
Canada 30.7%; Other Countries 19%. Under Class II., the market 
is fairly evenly divided between the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America the percentages being 44% and 45.3%, respectively. 
47. The principal increases in the importations were as under:— 


ArticLes Payine Speciric Duty. 


Increase. 
Butter and Butter Substitutes * -- . 144,000 Ibs. 
Mackerels, Pickled ee an 1,093,100 “ 
Flour, Wheaten om 2 e 91,400 brls. 
Oils a, a a 871,000 gals. 
Rice Fe 2s ae me 1,932,591 lbs. 
Lumber io By a 3,226,000 feet 
Shingles Ri his & 490,500 No. 
Articles paying ad valorem Duty. 

Carriages, &c., (including Motor coe £80,200 

Cotton Piece-goods “3 125,100 

Tron and Steel Manufactures 27 ae 28,400 


The principal decrease comes under whisky, viz :—29,900 gallons, 
due (i) to the reduction in the in transitu trade and (ii) to the high 
cost of the commodity. 

48. The preference of 10% given to British Cotton Piece-goods has 
begun to shew some result. The proportions of British and Foreign 
trade in these goods were as follows:— 

1922—British 29%, Foreign 71% or 42% in favour of Foreign. 

1923—British 48%, Foreign 52°, or 4% in favour of Foreign. 

A factor contributing to this shifting of trade is no doubt the superior 
quality of the British article. The effect of the preference is to reduce 
the cost of British-made goods to the purchaser by about one penny 
per yard. 

49. Import Duties realized in the year 1923-24, the sum of £862,700, 
as against £808,300 in 1922-1923, or an increase of £54,400. This 
result, however, ‘fell short of the Revised Estimate by £27,700, owing 
to an unexpected fluctuation during the final quarter. 

The temporary impost of the Package Tax realized the sum of 
£66,850, being an increase of £5,200 over the previous vear. The levy- 
ing of an export duty on spirits served its purpose and acted as a 
deterrent to the in transitu Liquor Traffic, the collections being £160, 
as against £2,400 in the previous year, 
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60. The value of the exporta in 1923 totalled £4,263,238 (exclusive of 
Parcels Post Goods) as against £4,339,153 in 1922, or a decrease of 
£75,915. If, however, Class V. (Bullion and Specie) is omitted, being 
a negligible factor, it will be found that in the remaining four classes 
the year 1923, shewed an increase of £105,722 over the previous year. 
Their distribution to the various markets were as follows :—United 
Kingdom 29%; United States of America 49.4%; Canada 13.8%; 
Other Countries 7.8%. The Colony’s eleven staple products are 
valued at £3,765,200, or 90% of the total, and were divided as follows:— 
Bananas £2,265,300; Coffee, £242,100; Cocoa £60,200; Coconuts 
£128,500; Ginger, £112,800; Logwood, £71,200; Oranges, £41,700; 
Pimento, £57,100; Rum, £51,800; Sugar, £674,800; Cigars, £60,700. 
It is noteworthy that owing to the unstable condition of two of the 
principal products, viz: Sugar and Rum, Fruit supplied the bulk of the 
Exports. Increase in the export of Copra is satisfactory, nevertheless 
it did not compensate for the large decrease in the number of Coconuts 
exported. 

In addition to the eleven staple products mentioned above, Logwood 
Extract, valued at £199,714, was manufactured in and exported from 
the Colony during the year. 


II—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


51. The following statement shows totals of Revenue and 
Expenditure of the Colony during the past five years:— 


Revenue. 


1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1,802,778 2,347,362 (1,926,791 —«-2,057,412 —2,061,202 


Expenditure. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1,444,818 2,332,635 2,253,502 «1,949,034 —2,074,271 


The total expenditure during the year 1923-24 was £13,069 more 
than the total revenue. 

52. The assets and liabilities were £1,114,060 and £1,001,161, 
respectively. The credit balance at the close of the year was therefore 
£112,899. 

53. The amount of public debt outstanding at 31st March, 1924, 
was £4,582,207. 

54. The Sinking Funds for the redemption of Public Debt amounted 
at 31st March, 1924, to £1,704,633. If the amount standing to the 
credit of the Sinking Funds be deducted from the Public Debt, it will 
be seen that the difference (£2,877,574) exceeds by only £790,115 the 
estimated revenue for the current financial year (1924-25). 

55. As most of the investments on account of the Sinking Funds 
have in recent years been made at rates varying from 5% to 6%, the 
accumulations of these funds will accrue in advance of the original 
calculations which were made at lower rates of interest. 
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56. For the purposes of comparison, it may be interesting and 
instructive to append a tabulated statement of the incidence of the 
National Debt of the United Kingdom and that of the Island of Jamaica 
in 1923. 








Population. National Debt. Per Capita. 
£ £ £ 
United Kingdom 48,000,000 7,742,526,147 161.3 
Public Debt. 
Jamaica 894,000 4,021,201 4.5 


If the accumulations standing to the credit of the Jamaica Sinking 
Funds on 31st March, 1923, viz:—£1,570,405, be deducted from the 
Public Debt at that date, the amount per capita is £2 7s. Od. The 
year 1922-1923 has been taken as the figures relative to the United 
Kingdom for the year 1923-24, are not available locally. 

57. The Colony’s Insurance Fund against earthquake, hurricane or 
calamity of a like nature amounts to £204,712: this fund is separate 
a apart from the Sinking Funds for the amortisation of the public 

lebt. 


TAxaTION. 


58. Law 1 of 1923—‘‘A Law to continue various Expiring Laws.” 
This Law continued in force, from the Ist April, 1923, to the 31st March, 
1924, the following Laws:— 

(1) The Post Office (War Tax) Law, 1919 (Law 7 of 1919). 

(2) The Package Tax (Temporary) Law, 1919 (Law 9 of 1919). 

(3) The Excise Duties (Temporary Increase) Law,.1920 (Law 
1920 (Law 9 of 1920). 

Law 9 of 1923—“‘A Law further to amend the Wharfage Law, 
1895 (Law 15 of 1895.)” 

This Law made slight alterations in the Schedules of charges 
contained therein, reducing the rates on certain articles. 

Law 22 of 1923—“‘A Law to amend a Law to impose a duty 
on Entertainments to which the Public are admitted on payment.” 

This Law widened the range of the tax so as to embrace many 
and varied forms of amusement, such as theatrical performances, 
concerts, circuses, fairs and professional boxing contests. 

Law 23 of 1923—‘‘A Law to amend the Tariff Law, 1922, (Law 
2 of 1922.’’) 

This Law permits an Importer to obtain a drawback of duty on 
his goods of an amount equal to the Preferential Duty mentioned 
in the First Schedule of the Law, instead of only one-half that 
amount as heretofore. 

Law 21 of 1922—‘‘A Law to make provision for the collection 
and application of duties on mechanically-propelled vehicles and 
vehicles used with them and for the licensing and control of the 
drivers thereof and to regulate the use of such vehicles on the roads 
of the Island.” 

This Law only came into operation on the Ist April, 1923. It 
increased the scale of taxes payable on motor vehicles (other than 
motor cars for private use) and vehicles with them and provided 
for the exercise of proper and effective control of the use and 
operation thereof for public benefit and public safety. 
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CurRRENCY. 


59. Under Law 27 of 1904, local Currency Notes, which are made 
legal tender under Section 5, were in circulation on 31st December, 
1923, to the extent of £85,234 15s. Od. in denominations of 2/6, 5/ 
and 10/. 











2/6 Notes. 5/ Notes. 10/ Notes. Total. 
£3 d. £38 da. £48. ad. £ os. d. 
516 5 0 37,061 0 0 47,657 10 0 85,234 15 0 


III.—ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND 
INDUSTRY. 


TRADE. 


60. Below is a table shewing the value of the Imports and Exports 
during the past 40 years at intervals of 10 years:— 








1883 to | 1893 to | 1903 to | 1913 to 1923 to 
30.9 1883. | 31.3 1894 | 31.3 1904. }31.12 1913 /31.12 1923 





£ £ £ £ £ 
Value of 
Exports | 1,469,446 | 2,075,689 | 1,436,725 | 2,430,207 | 4,263,238 


Value of j 
Imports | 1,568,639 | 2,191,745 | 1,682,355 | 2,837,446 | 5,281,078 








In considering these figures due allowance should be made for the 
great advance in cost (value) of all commodities during recent years. 

61. It will be seen at a glance that the trade of the Colony has made 
great strides dwing the past forty years. The value of the Exports 
is shown to have increased 190% in forty years; that is to say, in 1923, 
it was almost treble that of 1883. Similarly the value of the Imports 
increased 237%, or was more than three and one-third times what it 
was in 1883. Taken on the whole, the distribution of the Import Trade 
of the Colony during the past year has been satisfactory; the percentage 
of imports from British Sources is now nearly equivalent to that from 
Foreign Sources. The figures disclose that the total Imports were 
British 49.5%, Foreign 50.5°%,, and, since there is evidence that certain 
British Goods continue to gain ground in the local market, it is safe 
to forecast that next year will find our Empire in the lead if the Pre- 
ferential Duties should be continued. In the case of the Export Trade 
the position is slightly different; British Countries took 44.5% of the 
products of the Island, while 55.5% went to Foreign Countries. Further, 
it will be seen that in the cases of the principal countries with which 
this Colony trades, the Imports exceeded the Exports. This is not 
satisfactory and full advantage should be taken of the available steam- 
ship facilities to increase the Export Trade, 
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AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 

62. Again the Colony suffered from lack of rain and the effect of 
two years of drought was felt in a cumulative degree. 

63. The average rainfall for the island was 57.45 inches, or 19.01 
inches below the average for the previous half century. For 1922 
and 1923 a cumulative deficit of 43 inches of rain was recorded. This 
expresses in brief the trying agricultural conditions under which the 
planters had to operate and it is indeed remarkable that despite such 
unfavourable conditions for production the Exports of the Island were so 
well maintained. The Collector General’s return shows a value of 
£4,263,238 for the Exports in 1923 as against £4,339,153 in the previous 
year. 

This favourable result was mainly due to the Bananas which, despite 
very unfavourable climatic conditions, were in such eager demand that 
a total value of £2,205,300 was secured from about 12} million stems 
of bananas. This is the record in the history of the banana industry 
of the Colony. The average output of bananas for export has been 
slightly over 11 million stems per annum with an average value of 
one million pounds sterling and an average price of one shilling and 
eight pence per stem of bananas produced during the past 22 years. 
The records for 1923 show that the average price paid per stem was 
just double the 22 years’ average while the total value was 2} times 
the average for that period. 

64, Panama Disease was kept under very active control during 
the year and the staff of nine Inspectors was kept continually engaged 
in carrying out quarantine measures under the ‘‘Order.” It is satis- 
factory to note that the disease was thus so effectively controlled that 
the increase amounted to less than 6 per cent. over that for the previous 
year. With a disease of the nature of Panama Disease, the incidence of 
which may readily gather momentum so as to cause a complete ruin of 
the industry in a short time when left to carry on its natural spread, 
such a result as has been recorded in Jamaica may be regarded as 
satisfactory and encouraging. 

65. A trial is now being made of a new banana which was brought 
from Guatemala in 1914. This has been proved to be immune to 
Panama Disease by a crucial test on a diseased area’ on the Junction 
Road in St. Mary. The fruit is being accepted readily by the Fruit 
Companies and is very similar to the “Jamaica”? Banana in appearance. 
It remains to be found, however, whether the American market will 
accept this ‘“Robusta” banana when shipped in quantity. 

66. From the Agriculture Departmental point of view the year has 
been chiefly remarkable for an active campaign against Mosaic Disease 
which threatened to become a scrious menace to the fields of the Island. 
The co-operation of the planters has been freely given and effective control 
of Mosaic Disease is being rapidly established in all the chief sugar- 
growing areas, . “Uba”’ cane has proved to be of great service in this 
campaign, as it is immune to Mosaic Disease and is a very strong 
and hardy grower giving a larger tonnage than anv other cane grown 
in the island. The Sugar Industry has found itself in the tantalising 
position of having a splendid market for its sugar and latterly a better 
demand for rum, with a production seriously curtailed by three 
years of drought. The estates in Vere have suffered most severely, 
despite great efforts to deal effectively with the inadequate supplies 
of water available for irrigation. The Exports of Sugar in 1923 were 
in round figures 26,000 tons valued at £675,000; as against 50,000 
tons valued at £914,000 in the previous year, 
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67. Rum was greatly reduced in output by every means and only 
5,370 puncheons were exported of a value of £51,800. 

68. For the current year prices are still good for sugar while rum 
is in brisk demand. Many estates should now be able to see them- 
selves on a safe basis after the vicissitudes of 1921. 

69. At the Hope Experiment Station there are 35 seedling canes 
obtained by crossing the ‘“‘Uba” with large West Indian varieties. 
It is hoped from this line of breeding to obtain for use in Jamaica, 
as has been effected in Java, a resistant cane that will enable planters 
to deal with Mosaic Disease in an effective manner and which will 
Mae larger and more “planter-like” canes than the small reed-like 
“Uba,” 

70. Although the lack of rain was detrimental to the Coconut Indus- 
try the output of nuts (including Copra) was well maintained at 34 
million as against 36 million nuts for 1922. Owing to an improve- 
ment of price the smaller crop of 1923 (including Copra) was worth 
£178,000 as against £163,0C0 for the output of the previous year. 

71. Latterly the coconut market has been active and much higher 
prices are now being contracted for. The price of Copra has also 
recently responded to a keener demand. The outlook for Jamaica’s 
coconut industry is therefore much changed for the better. There 
are many thousands of young trees still to come into bearing and with 
the improved position for coconuts many planters will find a success- 
ful outcome for their enterprise in having planted coconuts extensively 
during the five years previous to 1920. 

72. Coffee has had a very good year with an output of 3,800 tons 
valued at £242,100 as against 3,160 tons valued at £203,900 in 1922. 
This crop deserves more attention at the present time, particularly 
on the part of the smaller cultivators. 

73. Cacao has passed through one of the worst years on record 
since it became one of the major articles of export. Over-production 
in the chief producing countries combined with under-consumption 
in Europe have brought about a serious condition in the Cacao market. 

74. Logwood as an industry, has been rather depressed. The 
value of Logwood and its extracts for 1923 was £271,000 as against 
£361,000 in the previous year. 

75. Pimento has remained in a_ dull state: 4,700 tons valued at 
£57,100 were exported as against 5,100 tons valued at £60,000 in 1922. 
Here again, the producers are faced with over-production and a bad 
European market. A settlement of Central European finance would 
at once re-act on Jamaica’s Pimento trade and lead to a brisk trade 
in this spice. A small commercial production of Pimento Leaf Oil 
has been started in Manchester. The market for Eugenol has recently 
improved. 


76. Hides show an improvement on the previous year by an 
increase of 25 per cent. in quantity and value. The markets in U.S.A. 
and Canada have remained closed due to the outbreak of Foot and 
Mouth Disease in the Colony in 1922. It is hoped, however, that the 
favourable outcome of the campaign against this disease will soon result 
in a re-opening of these markets for hides from Jamaica. 

77. Tobacco and Cigars show some improvement as represented 
by an increase in value from £60,000 to £70,000. 

78. Ginger is wholly a small cultivator’s crop and whenever attempts 
have been made to grow ginger on a plantation scale the market has 
at once fallen with the increased supplies. The year under report 
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was a excellent year for ginger growers in Jamaica who received 
ee for 850 tons of ginger, as against £90,000 for 650 tons in 
1 é 


79. Annatto is another small man’s crop that has recently come 
into prominence. Although the crop was only 60 per cent. of that of 
1922 a return of over £11,000 was obtained for Annatto as against 
£9,000 in the previous year. 

80. Citrus Fruits have shown some recovery during the year. 
Oranges increased from 83,000 boxes to 100,000 boxes while grape fruit 
increased by } million fruits. 

81. Orange Oil also showed an increase amounting to £18,000 
for the year. 

82. Honey has prospered with an export value of £19,000 as against 
£11,000 in the previous year. The result of the drastic destruction 
of all hives within 3 miles of Kingston harbour in 1919, when ‘Foul 
Brood” gained entry into hives in this area through the transhipment 
of foreign honey infected with “Foul Brood” in the port of Kingston 

now been proved to have been a complete success. The disease was 
completely stamped out before the bees had time to escape to the hills 
and thus gain an impenetrable citadel for the extension of the disease 
throughout the Colony. Although the cost of this campaign appeared 
high at the time, this was probably one of the best investments ever 
made by the Colony in dealing with an introduced disease, for it is 
estimated that the loss in honey would have been about 25% per annum 
if “Foul Brood” had established itself in Jamaica, or an annual loss 
of about the original cost of the first sacrifice. 

83. Tick Destruction. During the year 41 dipping tanks were 
registered with the Agricultural Department, bringing the number of 
iseeet dipping tanks constructed under the Order of 1922 to a total 
of 227. 


The Laboratory supplied 25 tons of Paranaph and Arsenite of Soda 
to stock owners during the year, equivalent to nearly one million 
gallons of cattle dip. Testing outfits, Testing Tables and the necessary 
chemicals have been regularly supplied so that owners of dipping tanks 
can test their dip and keep it to the correct strength. 

It is estimated that this service saved the pen-keepers, £2,300 during 
the year over the cost of standard commercial dipping materials. 

84. The experiments with: Condensed Milk at the Government 
Laboratory indicate that excellent Condensed Milk can be made in 
Jamaica and that milk will travel safely on the Railway if heated to 
a pasteurising temperature and transported in insulated containers. 
In 1923, Jamaica spent £120,000 on the importation of 80,000 cases 
of Condensed Milk. : 

85. The Stud Farm at ‘Grove Place” passed through a trying year 
due to drought and shortage of feed and water. The quarantine 
against Foot and Mouth Disease in the Western Parishes also reacted 
against the free use of the Stud Farm by the public. 


The new Silo and circular water tank have been erected. The dairy 
building, engine room and machine sheds, Stover wind-mill and 
concrete tank for service at the ‘Railway’ well are now in hand for 
erection. 

86. The Hope Farm has had another trying year of drought, but 
was so fortunate as to secure 550 tons of excellent guinea corn Silage 
in December, while a large field of 11 acres has been established in 
“Uba” canes that look very promising as a source of fodder. 
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Despite the dry weather, the Farm broke the record for milk pro- 
duction with an average daily yield of 314 Imperial quarts per diem 
for the year 1923. Some very promising young stock have been reared 
at Hope and the efficiency of the herd has been greatly improved by 
a free drafting of all animals below a certain standard. Great hopes 
are raised by the promising appearance of the daughters of the Indian 
Montgomery Bull ‘Pusa’’. This breed has not yet been tested in the 
West Indies and it would appear to be a valuable introduction. 

87. The Sisal Industry has now reached the stage of producing 
regular supplies of fibre for export. Jamaica Sisal sold as high as 
£37 10s. Od. per ton in New York, while the Rope Factory at May 
Pen has been in steady operation and is producing a very strong and 
useful rope for local use. 

The Factory at Lititz, after a trial run in which 50 tons of fibre was 
manufactured, was shut down in June owing to the leaves from the 
younger plants being too short for producing No. 1 Sisal. 

Owing to three years of drought in their early carecr the young fields 
that were expected normally to come in for reaping in 1923 have had 
to be held over until they have made proper growth. 

Expenses have now been cut down to a very low figure, until the 
Factory is again ready to operate. It was found that there were legal 
difficulties in operating loans to Sisal planters under the Agricultural 
Loans Law and a special law to authorise such loans has now been 
introduced into the Legislature. 





IV.—PROGRESS IN THE INVESTIGATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 


88. With the exception of a small amount of triangulation survey 
work which has within recent vears been carried out by the military 
authorities for their own information, the Island has never been 
properly surveyed, and therefore its area cannot be said to have been 
accurately determined. It is, however, estimated to contain 2,692,480 
acres, of which 2,423,834 acres have been alienated, leaving 268,646 
neither alienated nor in process of alienation, about 10,000 acres of 
which is morass land. 

89. Alienation began immediately after the Spaniards were driven 
out of Jamaica in 1655, for in the month of October of that year, under 
the Cromwellian regime, the Protector issued a Proclamation with 
regard to the settlement of the Island in which it was provided, inter 
alia, that, ‘Those who shall transport themselves (i.e., to Jamaica) 
as aforesaid shall have land set forth unto them according to the pro- 
portion of 20 acres besides lakes and rivers for every male of 12 years 
and upwards and ten acres every other male or female, ete., etc.” 

The process of alienation, rather slow at first, was considerably 
accelerated during the earlier part of the Eighteenth Century on account 
of the development of the sugar and rum industries, and the cultivation 
of coffee, with the result that, at the close of the century, the total 
acreage of estates had increased to an extent more than commensurate 
with their requirements. 

90. The abolition of slavery in 1838 and the adverse fortunes of 
sugar caused abandonment of a large number of properties, and in 
process of time these were squatted on by persons having no equitable 
claim to them. 
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$1. Between the years 1867 and 1887 the Government by successive 
legislative enactinents became trustdes of all lands’ in the possession 
of persons without any legal or equitable title, and in this way upwards 
of 27,000 acres were recovered from 1,600 squatters. The lands so 
recovered are scattered all over the Island. Some of it has been 
restored to its rightful owners, some has been sold, and some still remains 
in possession of the Government. 

92. During the year 1890 the Jamaica Railway was sold to the West 
India Improvement Co., one of the conditions of the purchase being 
that the Government should give them one square mile of Government 
land for every mile of Railroad constructed, and about the year 1894, 
74,443 acres were conveyed to the Company, leaving 2,367 acres to be 
conveyed later on. In 1911 this large acreage passed back into the 
hands of the Government, who then purchased itjfor £18,435. 

93. Within recent years, the Government has granted to "097 time- 
expired East Indian immigrants 3,300 acres in lieu of return passage 
to India, each adult receiving 10 acres, with an additional acre for 
each child born in the Island. 

94. The scheme for the sale of Crown lands to small settlers, which 
was inaugurated in 1897, is stillin operation, and up to the 31st 
December, 1923, 48,531 acres have been sold, and put in possession of 
instalment and outright purchasers. The most notable grant made 
during the past twelve months, is 48 acres to one purchaser for £60. 
In all cases in which the full amount of purchase money has been paid 
the purchasers have received title from the Government. 

95. There is a large number of pracdial tenants on the Crown lands 
who pay rent at from 12s. to 16s. per nominal acre per annum. 

While the value of private property has increascd in certain localities 
to an appreciable extent, during the past few years, Crown lands are 
still being sold at from £1 to £4 per acre, according to their situation 
These prices were in existence long before the outbreak of war in 1914 
the lands being for the most part in remote situations and difficult of 
access. 

96. As regards progress in the investigation and development of 
the natural resources of the Island little has heen done by the Govern- 
ment beyond the publication of a Report by James G. Sawkins, F.G.S., 
on ‘‘The Geology of Jamaica” in 1889; and a Report’ upon ‘‘The 
Forests of Jamaica’’ by E. D. M. Hooper of the Indian Forestry 
Department in 1886. 

97. There is no Forestry Department in this Island, and the cultiva- 
tion of timber trees is an unknown industry. Almost all the timber 
which clothed the plains and much of that which clothed the hill slopes up 
to 2,500 feet above sea level, and in some places up to 4,500 feet has 
been destroyed. Ina few places destruction has extended to a higher 
elevation than 5,000 feet. 

98. The history of forest denudation may be described as the history 
of peasant cultivation and goes back to the days of slavery, during 
which it was decided by an Act of the local Legislature that an acre 
of yams was to be grown for every ten slaves. We have it on the 
authority of Mr. Hooper that “it is an undoubted fact that the forests 
are becoming poorer and the area under hardwoods smaller, and this 
without the woods being utilized for their timber, or the area under 
cultivation or pasture, materially increased by the clearing of the land.”’ 


- Mr. Hooper’s remarks are of the same cogency to-day as when they were 


written 37 years ago. 
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Efforts are, however, being made by some landowners to remedy 
this wanton destruction by the planting of timber trees and their efforts 
are being encouraged by the free distribution by the Government of 
certain classes of seedlings. 

99. With reference to mining, it appears that attempts at exploiting 
this industry were made from the earliest times in the known history 
of the Island, and it might not be out of place here to state that in 
1511, the King of Spain in a despatch to Diego Colon, the son of the 
discoverer of Jamaica, wrote as follows:— 

“ Juan de Esquivel (the first Governor of Jamaica) and the Christiang 
in Xaymaca should endeavour to find gold.”” In 1519 the King ordered 
the “Controller” of Jamaica to “report every year as to the gold 
smelteries” and in 1521, the Spanish Sovereign announced that, 
“colonists should only pay one-tenth instead of one-fifth of the gold 
smelted for the next 8 years.” In 1601, Melgarejo de Cordova, the 
then Governor, wrote that he was informed that “in the Bastidas 
Mountains” (eastern part of the Blue Mountains) there was ‘‘a large 
amount of gold.” 

100. At this time it appears that the existence of copper in the 
Island was well known, because, in 1597 Pedro d’ Acna, the Governor 
of Cartagena, wrote to Melgarejo suggesting that he should send him 
some Jamaica copper ore to be tested, and in the following year the 
Governor of Jamaica in writing home referred to the copper which 
he was sending to Cartagena “‘for the founding of artillery.” He 
refers to “mines situated at sea ports’”’ and wanted the artillery forging 
done in Jamaica. The location of these mines appears to have been 
completely lost on account of the extermination of the native Indians 
through Spanish cruelty, an epidemic of small pox, and wholesale suicides 
caused by drinking cassava water. 

101. Individuals and Companies have, during the past 70 years, 
endeavoured to emulate the efforts of the Spanish miners of the 16th 
century, but none of those efforts was, so far as is known, directed 
towards prospecting on the Crown lands, but on properties long since 
alienated from the Crown. 

102. Although not connected with the Crown Lands, it might be 
of some interest here to state that gold was found in the Charing Cross 
Copper Mine in Clarendon 60 years ago, and having been mistaken 
for pyrites, was actually thrown away. In 1857, the Wheal Copper 
Co. extracted from the Charing Cross Mine, 208 tons of copper ore 
which was shipped to the English and American markets and sold for 
£2,817, the highest price paid being £24 15s. Od. per ton and the 
lowest £9 2s. 9d.; the average figure being £13 1s. 3d. per ton. 

103. Recent experiments have shown that, by means of a carbonizing 
process, half-formed coal called “lignite” may be used largely as a 
substitute for coal, and in this connection it is interesting to recall 
that about 35 years ago, certain deposits, declared to be “lignite,” 
were found at Lichfield in the parish of Trelawny. The greater, por- 
tion of Lichfield was in 1915 sold by Government in lots to small settlers 
who had resided on the property for many years. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 


104. Dr. C. A. Matley, Government Geologist, was chiefly engaged 
during the year 1923, on surveys in connection with water-supply in 
several parishes, including St. Ann, St. Elizabeth, Manchester, 
Clarendon, St. Catherine, St. Andrew, and St. Thomas. A most 
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striking contrast is found to exist between the hydrography of the 
limestone and the non-limestone districts, both as regards surface 
streams and ground-water conditions. The hydrography of the 
Liguanea Plain was described and the possibility of irrigating the plain 
discussed, and a suggestion was made to improve the water supply 
of the Kingston district by bringing additional water from the Yallahs 
River into the Hope River system by means of a tunnel. Geological 
surveys of the area affected by this scheme were carried out and have 
resulted in important additions to our knowledge of the strata and 
geological structure of the St. Andrew and Port Royal Mountains. 
The hydrography of the limestone country of Southern St. Elizabeth, 
including the Pedro Plains, has been studied, chiefly with a view to 
considering the possibility of irrigating the semi-arid areas of this 
parish. Other districts have also been examined in connection with 
ground-water supply, and, in addition, some parochial schemes for 
utilising surface streams and springs have been investigated from a 
geological standpoint. 

105. The mineral and saline springs of the Island have received 
further attention during the year. It is found that the saline waters 
belong to two categories. In the first category are ground-waters 
near the coast, which are rendered brackish by infiltration of sea-water 
into them; in the second, the salinity is due to solution of salt contained 
in the rocks. The discovery of pseudomorphs of rock-salt crystals 
among the gypsum-bearing beds of St. Thomas indicates that deposits 
of rock-salt once existed, and may still exist, in Jamaica. A saline 
spring in St. Ann was found to have a constant emission of an in- 
flammable natural gas (methane), the first and only discovery of natural 
gas in Jamaica. The geological relationships of this spring to the 
associated strata indicate the possibility of the occurrence of petroleum 
in the neighbourhood. 

106. Dykes or sills of fine-grained dolerite and basalt were found in 
the Richmond Beds of Hanover, South of Lucea, and should produce 
a valuable road-metal for the district. They evidently belong to the 
same family of igneous intrusions as those mentioned in last year’s 
report as having recently been found in the parish of St. James. 

107. The Palisadoes of Kingston Harbour were geologically examined 
and a report submitted to the Admiralty in connection with a scheme 
to cut a channel through this natural break-water into the harbour. 

108. On 10th September, 1928, Mr. G. M.Stockley, A.R.C., A.I.C.S,, 
F.G.S., arrived from England to take up the post of Assistant Geologist 
and was actively engaged on survey work from that date. 


FisHna. 

109. Little or no improvement has taken place in the Fishing Industry 
and scarcity and high prices still prevail, especially in Kingston and 
most of the large towns. 

It is a matter of extreme regret that this promising industry, with 
its many opportunities for remunerative development, has failed to 
attract that intelligent interest which is such a marked feature in other 
countries, comparatively few of which possess such splendid natura] 
advantages as Jamaica does. 

110. As a sport, fishing in Jamaica has been attracting some attention 
from abroad and Mr. Mitchell Hedges, R.G.S., a well known authority 
on the subject, has visited the colony on two occasions and has drawn 
attention to the possibilities that exist for indulging in this most 
fascinating and, sometimes, exciting pastime. 
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111. The principal items of our manufactures are Sugar, Rum, 
Copra, Sisal, Banana Figs, Orange Oil, Cigars and Cigarettes and 
Leather. 

112. Sugar. The Sugar industry recently has been meeting with 
difficult conditions, due to the overcapitalization of most of the estates 
about 1919, the short period of enhanced prices for this product, and 
the unstable market which has since prevailed. There was a con- 
siderable decrease in the annual output, there having been only 39,049 
tons in 1923 as against 54,316 tons in 1922. The average in canes 
under cultivation during the year 1922 was 44,004 as against 48,1S4 
in 1923, and the decrease in the output of sugar is accounted for by the 
severe drought which was experienced during the year under review. 

113. Rum. The Rum industry, which is so closely allied to the Sugar 
industry, has been necessarily affected by prevailing conditions. The 
heavy duty imposed by the United Kingdom almost paralysed the 
trade with that country. The output in 1923 was 7,500 puncheons 
as compared with 13,073 puncheons in 1922. 

114. Copra. This industry still shews signs of further development; 
there was, however, shrinkage in the marketing of the unmanufactured 
product, viz., the Coconut. In 1923, 5,207,094 lbs. were exported 
as against 2,563,550 Ibs. in 1922. 

. 115. Sisal. Several factories are now in full swing and an excellent 
quality is produced, for which high prices have been obtained. 

+ 416. Banana Figs. There has been no appreciable increase, although 
a fair quantity is still exported. No outstanding effort has been made 
to place this commodity on the local market. . 

117. Orange Oil. The output has improved and is apparently 
gaining a foothold in the European and American markets despite 
competition with oils from Sicily. : 

118. Cigars and Cigarettes. Cigars still hold a good place in the 
exports from the Colony and in demand for home consumption, but 
Cigarettes manufactured in the Island have a formidable rival in the 
foreign article. : 

119. Leather. The tanneries at various centres of the I:land still 
turn out a fair amount of sole and harness leather, some of which is 
exported. ‘ eet 

120. Matches. This industry has to meet powerful competition 
in the imported article. 

121. Minor Industries. Of these may be mentioned Jippi Jappa 
hats which are now attracting great attention at the British Empire 
Exhibition; Baskets too are largely made for local use. 


Water Power. 


122. There has been little progress in the development of Water 
Power. The only plant of importance in the Island, which is operated 
by water power, is that of the West India Electric Company, Ltd., 
for the purpose of operating the tramways and electric lighting of 
Kingston and lower St. Andrew. 

123. The desirability of utilizing the water from some of the rivers 
for the development of electric energy has been under consideration, 
and an investigation of many of the rivers in the island has been made 
with this object in view, but no definite schemes have yet materialized. 

Legislation has been enacted to control and regulate the use of water 
for public and private purposes, ; 
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A scheme has been formulated for developing hydro-electrical power 
in conjunction with the improvement of the water supply of Kingston 
and lower St. Andrew. 

124 A small private plant, developing about 250 H.P. by means 
of a dam and reservoir has been installed at Serge Island Sugar Estate 
in St. Thomas. Power is transmitted some 1} miles to the Sugar 
Factory, Saw Mills, etc. 


V.—BANKS AND BANKING FACILITIES. 


125. The Commercial Banks doing business in the Island are the 
Colonial Bank, the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Royal Bank of Canada 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce. The Jamaica Head Offices 
are al! in Kingston. 

126. The Colonial Bank was established and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1836. 


£ 
Subscribed Capital oe oe 3,000,000 
Paid up Capital =e oa 900,000 
Reserve Fund 2, a 300,000 


Head Office—29 Gracechurch Street, London, F.C. 3. 
Notes outstanding at 31st December, 1923, £69,080. 
This Bank has sub-branches at the following towns of the Island:— 


Annotto Bay Montego Bay 
Falmouth Morant Bay 
Lucea Port Antonio 
May Pen Port Maria 
Sav.-la- Mar St. Ann’s Bay 


The Colonial Bank also has Branches in most of the other West 
Indian Islands, in British Guiana and on the West Coast of Africa. 
127. The Bank of Nova Scotia was incorporated in 1832, and holds 
its Charter under the Canadian Banking Act. The number of branches 
in Jamaica is 11; they are established at Kingston, Black River, Man- 
deville, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, Port Antonio, Port Maria, St. 
Ann’s Bay, Sav. -la-Mar, Spanish Town, and Brown’s Town. _ The notes 
outstanding at 31st December, 1923, amounted to £45,337. Theissue of 
this Bank’s notes is governed by the Canadian Bank Act and the 
amendments thereto. The notes of any Canadian Chartered Bank 
- area first charge on all the assets of all the Canadian Chartered Banks. 
A Canadian Bank may issue notes up to the amount of its paid up 
capital. Notes issued in excess of this figure are secured by gold 
deposited with the Canadian Government in a Central Gold Reserve, 
On 31st December, 1923, the Bank’s paid-up 


Capital was on $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund eee os ou 752,695 
Total Assets é 227 889,799 


128. The Royal Bank of Canada fetes in 1869) began business 
in Jamaica in 1911. 


Capital authorized as $25,000,000 
Capital paid up a ey $20,400,000 
Reserve Funds » - $20,400,000 


= This Bank has sub-branches at Cross Roads, Montego Bay, Spanish 
‘own. 
Notes outstanding at 31st December, 1923—£37,821. 
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129. The Canadian Bank of Commerce (Incorporated in 1867) 
whose Office is in Toronto, Canada, opened a branch in Kingston on 
1st November, 1920. 


£ 
PaidupCapital .. Es 4,109,645 
Reserve i os 4,109,645 
Notes outstanding at 31st December, 
1923 a an 5,648 


130. The Government Savings Bank was started in 1870. On the 
commercial Banks entering the field, starting Savings Branches, and 
giving higher rates of interest and more facilities, the deposits in the 
Government Savings Bank declined. By Law 7 of 1917, the manage- 
ment was entrusted to a Board. New Regulations were drawn up 
and approved by the Governor in Privy Council on the 4th February, 
1919. The renewed activities of the Bank may be said to date from 
the beginning of 1919, in which year the deposits increased by 71%. 
The deposits on 31st December, 1923, amounted to £559,887. The 
policy of the Board is that the savings of the people should be used 
to develop the Island. The telegraphic address “Our Bank, Kingston,” 
sufficiently indicates the lines followed to obtain the support of the public. 
Under Law 7 of 1917, the funds of the Bank may be invested (1) in 
British and Colonial securities, (2) in loans to Agricultural Loan 
Societies, (3) in real securities in Jamaica, (4) on deposit in Banks (5) 
in any other manner authorised by the Governor in Privy Council. 
Funds for financing land settlement schemes, whereby Loan Banks 
are enabled to buy large properties, cut them up, and sell the lots to 
small settlers, have been provided by the Bank. Funds for making 
loans to Loan Banks to be lent to members for developing their holdings 
have also been provided. There are 63 Branches and Postal Agencies 
throughout the Island, Stamp Savings Cards have induced many 
children and adults to open accounts. Savings Certificates are issued 
for 16/6, maturing to £1 in five years. Postage and registration to the 
Bank are free; and no revenue stamp is required on receipts. The 
same rate of interests as that given by the Commercial Banks, viz: 
3% per annum, compounded half yearly, is allowed on deposits. 


131. There are 49 Co-operative Loan Banks on the Register under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Law (33 of 1902). The greater 
number of these were started early in 1913, in order to handle loans 
made by the Government for the resuscitation of cultivations damaged 
by the drought and hurricane of the previous year. Loans were also 
made through Loan Banks in 1916-17 and 1918, in consequence of the 
hurricanes of 1916 and 1917. These loans were made through the 
Agricultural Loan Societies Board under the provisions of Statutes 
giving the Banks extraordinary powers of recovering loans. Loans 
have also been made to the Banks under Law 6 of 1912, ‘A Law for 
the encouragement of Agricultural Loan Societies,”’ such moneys being 
used with their own funds for the purpose of making loans to their 
members for short periods on personal security, note of hand, mortgage, 
etc., for agricultural and industrial purposes, e.g., for the purchase of 
stock, cane mills, tools, and the like. These Banks have supplied 4 
long felt want among the small settlers, 
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132. The following figures, referring to the 36 Banks which obtained 
loans from Government funds will serve to show the extent of their 
operations‘ — 


£8. da 

Total loans made to 31st December, 1923 111,106 1 4 
Repayments do do do 91,827 12 4 
Balances outstanding ee 19,278 9 0 


133. The Co-operative Loan Banks also collected to 31st October, 
1923, a sum of £35,529 share capital, in addition to £91,828 loan moneys 
repaid, withinterest. These figures may be taken as an indication that 
the work of the Loan Banks has been successfully carried out and that 
they are likely to prove a permanent benefit to small holders and peasant 
proprietors. Some of these Banks have extended their sphere of 
usefulness by taking advantage of the Land Settlement Scheme, whereby 
Government moneys are lent for the purchase of properties for the 

urpose of re-sale in lots to small settlers. £52,974 has been loaned 
to 7 Banks under this head. The scheme has been well received, and 
its extension in the future seems assured. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 


134. Forty Laws were passed during the year 1923, and a brief 
summary of the provisions of those which may be considered to be of 
general interest is given below:— 

qd) ay 1 of 1923 entitled “A Law to continue various expiring 

aws.” 

The effect of this Law is to continue for one year more certain taxes 
and Excise duties. 

(2) Law 3 of 1923 entitled “A Law to Constitute the parishes of 
Kingston and St. Andrew a Municipal Corporation to Incorporate 
the Inhabitants thereof and to provide for the Good Govern- 
ment of the said parishes and for other purposes incidental 
thereto.” 

This is an important piece of legislation. Under it, the Mayor and 
Council of Kingston, the Kingston General Commissioners and 
the Parochial Board of the parish of St. Andrew are dissolved 
and provision made for the appointment of a temporary Com- 
missioner to carry on and exercise the functions of the dissolved 
bodies until a Mayor and Council for the Corporate Area of the 
parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew are elected and constituted. 
All the powers of the above-mentioned bodies are transferred 
under the Law to the Corporation proposed to be established 
under the name of ‘‘The Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation.” 
The Law divides the Corporate Area into a certain number 
of wards defined as Urban, Sub-urban and Rural Wards, and 
contains provisions for the enrolment of burgesses, the election 
of Aldermen, Councillors and of a Mayor and all the provisions 
contained in Municipal Laws of this character. 

(3) Law 4 of 1923, entitled “The Bankruptcy Laws Further Amend- 
ment Law, 1923.” 

This Law creates a new act of Bankruptcy, which is defined in Section 
3 of the Law. 

(4) Law 8 of 1923 entitled “‘A Law to diminish the number of cases 

committed to prigon.” 
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‘The object of this Law is to dminish the number of cases committed 
to prison and to make provision that it shall be obligatory in 
certain cases for the Magistrates to give time for the payment 
of certain fines imposed. 7 

(5) Law 9 of 1923 entitled “A Law further to amend the Wharfage 
Law, 1895 (Law 15 of 1895.)” 

Provision is made in this Law for a new scale of Wharfage fees, 
which are set out in the Schedules to the Law. 

(6) Law 10 of 1923 entitled “A Law to extend to the Cayman Islands 
The Criminal Evidence Law, 1911 (Law 10 of 1911.)” 

The object of this Law is to extend to the Cayman Islands the 
Criminal Evidence Law, 1911, as amended by Law 15 of 1918, 
omitting, however, certain Laws mentioned in Section 3 of the 
Law. 

(7) Law 12 of 1923 entitled “A Law to amend the Telephone Law, 
1893. 

The object of this Law is to extend the period to which licenses may 
be granted under the Principal Law. The period is now 
extended to forty years. i 

(8) Law 14 of 1923 entitled ‘A Law to amend Law 10 of 1878, The 
Rum Duty Law.” 

The Rum Duty Law is amended by this Law to enable rum in a 
Bonded Warehouse to be used in making cordials, liqueurs and 
other compounds for exportation, and also in the making of Bay 
Rum for sale on the local market under rules, conditions and 
regulations approved by the Governor in Privy Council. It 
makes similar provisions with regard to rum intended to be 
converted into industrial or power alcohol, 

(9) Law 15 of 1923 entitled ‘‘A Law to facilitate the enforcement in 
Jamaica of Maintenance Orders made in England and Ireland.” 

This Law contains provisions relating to and offers facilities for the 
enforcement in Jamaica of Maintenance Orders made in England 
and Ireland, and prescribes the procedure to be adopted. 

(10) Law 16 of 1923, entitled “A Law to facilitate the reciprocal 
enforcement of judgments and awards in Jamaica and the 
United Kingdom and other parts of His Majesty’s Dominions and 
Territories under His Majesty’s Protection.” 

The Law lays down the procedure to be adopted where it is desired 
to enforce in Jamaica judgments obtained in a Superior Court 
in the United Kingdom, and similarly defines the powers of the 
Court and declares what is to be done when a Judgment has 
been obtained in the Supreme Court of Jamaica. It also gives 
power to the Governor to extend the provisions to any part of 
His Majesty's dominions outside the United Kingdom on certain 
conditions expresxed in the Law. 

(11) Law 17 of 1923, entitled “A Law to make provision for New 
Roads and New Bridges and for raising a loan for the purpose.” 

The object of this Law is to raise a loan for £100,000 to carry out, 
inasystematic way, the Colony’s programme for the erection of 
New Bridges and the construction of New Roads in this Island. 
It provides that the loan may be raised either in England or locally. 

(12) Law 18 of 1923, entitled “A Law to make provision for New 
School Houses and for raising a loan for the purpose.” 

This Law makes provision for raising the sum of £50,000 for erecting 
new School Houses. Provision is made for enabling the loan 
to be raised cither in England or locally. 
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(18) Law 19 of 1923, entitled ‘‘A Law to provide for Loans being 
made from certain Parochial Funds encouraging private Water 
Supplies in the Islands.” 

The object of this Law is to provide moneys for improving water 
supplies in the several parishes of the Island, and to enable the 
Parochial Board of any parish to make loans to the inhabitants 
of the parish for the purpose of constructing tanks. In the 
construction of this Law the term ‘Parochial Board”’ is to be 
held to include the Corporation of Kingston and St. Andrew. 

(14) Law 20 of 1923 entitled “A Law to provide for the Improve- 
ment and better Administration of the port of Falmouth and 
for purposes incidental thereto.” 

The Law establishes a body of Commissioners to be called ‘The 
Falmouth Port Commission,” and confers certain powers upon 
them for the improvement and better administration of the 
port of Falmouth. It gives the Commissioners power, with 
the sanction of the Governor, to raise by the issue of debentures 
an amount not exceeding £50,000 for the purposes of the Law. 
Power is also conferred on the Commission to levy rates for 
the purposes of, the Law and of the nature mentioned 
therein. 

(15) Law 22 of 1923 entitled “‘A Law to amend a Law to impose a 
Duty on Entertainments to which the public are admitted on 
payment.” 

This Law amends Law 14 of 1919, and enlarges the meaning of the 
term “Entertainment’’ as defined in that Law. It also pre- 
scribes an alternative method of payment of Entertainment duty. 

(16) Law 23 of 1923 entitled “‘A Law to amend the Tariff Law, 
1922 (Law 2 of 1922.)” 

The object of this Law is to make a slight amendment to the princi- 
pal Law in relation to the subject of drawback. 

(17) Law 24 of 1923 entitled ‘A Law in aid of the Sugar Industry 
Aid Loans Law, 1921.” 

The main object of this Law is to extend for a further period of one 
year the temporary aid which has been granted to the Sugar 
Industry under the Sugar Industry Aid Loans Law, 1921. It 
enables advances to be made for the purchase of fertiliser and 
gives power to the Board to sell stocks of sugar or rum ‘in cases 
where the owners are considered to be unduly delaying the sale. 
The amount to be utilised under the Law is not to exceed- 


£200,000. 

(18) Law 25 of 1923, entitled “A Law to provide for the raising 
of a loan for the purposes of effecting certain Improvements 
within the Corporate Area of Kingston and St. Andrew 

Provision is made by this Law to raise in the first instance £100,000, 
and subsequently, as occasion may arise, a further £300,000 to 
be utilised in paying for local improvements, works and services 
under the provisions of the Corporate Area of Kingston and 
St. Andrew Improvement Law, 1923. The loan is to be raised 
under the provisions of Law 12 of 1921. 

(19) Law 33 of 1923 entitled ‘A Law to amend the Act 27 Victoria 
Session 2 Chapter 4 entitled an Act for the Incorporation and 
Regulation of Trading Companies, and other Associations.’”’ 

The object of the Law is to amend the existing Company Laws of 
the Colony, and it deals with the question of redemption and re- 
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issue of debentures and the depositing of debentures to secure 
advances on current account. 

(20) Law 35 of 1923 entitled “A Law to provide for the Improve- 
ment and better Administration of the Port of Montego Bay 
and for purposes incidental thereto.” 

This is a similar Law to Law 20 of 1923, the Falmouth Port Com- 
mission Law, 1923, and contains the same sort of provisions. 

(21) Law 36 of 1923 entitled ‘A Law to provide for the making of 
improvements and the carrying out of works in the Corporate 
Area of Kingston and St. Andrew and for the imposition of a 
special assessment to pay for the cost thereof.” 

The object of this Law is to make certain improvements in the Cor- 
porate Area of Kingston and St. Andrew, and contains provisions 
for special assessments for these purposes. It deals with the 
construction of pavements, laying down of sidewalks, and 
imposes certain duties on the City Engineer and Town Clerk. 

(22) Law 38 of 1923 entitled ‘“‘A Law to amend the Kingston and 
St. Andrew Corporation Law, 1923, (Law 3 of 1923.)” 

This Law amends Law 3 of 1923 by the insertion of a proviso at the 
end of Section 13, and by the addition of a new sub-section 
to it. It repeals Section 15 and substitutes a new section. 
It also amends Sections 39, 41, 43, 47, 50, 53, 65, 67, 71, and 
82, of the principal Law; and substitutes new sections for Sec- 
tion 86 and Section 87 (in part) of the principal law. It also 
amends Section 230 of the principal law; and repeals Sections 
32, 33 and 89 of the principal Law. It repeals Section 203 of 
the principal Law, and substitutes therefor a new section. 

(23) Law 39 of 1923 entitled ““A Law to authorise the Governor 
to raise a loan for the extension of certain undertakings in the 
Corporate Area of Kingston and St. Andrew.” 

This is a Loan Law authorising the Governor to raise a loan to be 
utilised within the Corporate Area of Kingston and St. Andrew 
for obtaining an increased water supply for extending the 
sewerage system. The loan may be raised either locally or in 
England. Money is to be re-lent by the Government to the 
Kingston and St. Andrew Corporation, by whom it is to be 
appropriated for the purpose above-named in the following 
proportions: £198,000 for water supply and £230,000 for 
extending the Sewerage System. It repeals Law 28 of 1922. 

(24) Law 40 of 1923 entitled ‘‘A Law to amend the New School 
Houses Loan Law, 1923.” 

This Law amends Law 18 of 1923, for the object of enabling the 
allocation of £5,000 for providing water supplies and latrine 
accommodation at Denominational Schools. 


VII.—EDUCATION. 
ELEMENTARY. 


135. Although drought conditions still prevailed throughout the 
greater part of the Island the attendance at public elementary schools 
continued to show satisfactory improvement. The number of children 
of school age is approximately 135,000; the average number on the 
registers for the year was 114,592, as compared with 112,270 for the 
previous year; the average attendance was 69,368, as against 68,606 
in 1922, an increase of nearly 8,000 over the year 1921. 
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136. Attention to school garden work, Friday sessions and supervi- 
sion, three prominent features of the new system, continues to show 
improvement, notwithstanding some attempts at a form of passive 
resistance. 

137. A course of instruction for women teachers on the use of the 
school garden for instructional purposes was held at Shortwood College 
in January under the direction of Captain P. Urquhart, Senior Inspector 
of schools. 

138. *£1,750 was disbursed during the year for building Grants-in- 
Aid for schools and teachers’ dwellings, but owing to general dilapida- 
tion, due to economy during the war period, much more will be required 
before the buildings generally can be considered as in a satisfactory 
condition. 

139. The total departmental expenditure for the year was £147,162 
as compared with £142,778 for 1922. 


SECONDARY. 


140. The endowed Secondary Schools which are under the care 
of the Jamaica Schools Commission and certain unendowed Schools 
were inspected and in all cases the reports justified the continuance 
of the Government Grants-in-Aid. Two important Schools applied 
to be placed on the list of Secondary Schools recognised for grants and 
the list now comprises sixteen schools. The results of the public 
examinations compare favourably with those obtained by schools of 
similar standing in England. 

141. The Governor in Privy Council approved of a Bill entitled 
‘‘A Law to provide for Pensions and Gratuities to Teachers in 
Secondary Schools in Jamaica’’ at the end of the year. 

142. Jamaica was constituted a centre for holding several examina- 
tions of the University of London and candidates were successful in 
Matriculation; the Intermediate Examinations in Arts and Law, and 
the final examinations in Arts, Divinity and Law. 


TECHNICAL. 


143. The Government Technical and Continuation School in King- 
ston continued to do good work and the fact that more than half the 
regular pupils come from outside the Kingston District shows that 
the training given is generally appreciated. 

144, Manual Training Classes attached to Government Schools 
in ten country towns were as usual in operation during the year. 


INDUSTRIAL. 


145. The East Indian Home conducted by the Society of Friends at 
Buff Bay has been added to the number of Industrial Schools and 
a new home for girls, ‘‘The Pringle Home,’’ at Carron Hall, St. Mary, 
under the care of the Presbyterian Church, was opened for inmates in 
April, 22 girls being admitted during the year. 

146. The Industrial Schools and Homes continue to do good work 
in vocational training for boys and girls who would otherwise be 
uncared for. 


* Notrs—In last year’s Report (par. 118) the amount paid as building grants-in-aid 
to voluntary schools was stated to be £15,000 instead of £1,500, 
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VIII.— METEOROLOGICAL. 


RAINFALL. 


147. The Mean Island Rainfall, of the four divisions of the Island 
for the year 1923 was 57.45 inches, shewing a large deficiency when 
compared with the 50-year average of 76.46 ins. The months of 
January and February gave about their averages; the May and October 
rainfall shewed slightly above, whereas all the other months were 
considerably below their averages. The deficiency for the year was 
not however, so pronounced asin the year 1920 when there was a pro- 
longed drought and the rainfall was only 51.16 inches. 


TEMPERATURE. 


148. In Kingston the Mean Temperature for the twelve months 
was 79.2 degrecs, which is 0.5 of a degree above the 33-year Average 
of 78.7 degrees. The highest Maximum for the year was 97.8 degrees 
on August 11th, being the highest recorded for 43 years, and the lowest 
Minimum, 63.2 degrees, occurred on March 8th. 


Houmipity. 


149. The mean Humidity for Kingston was 72 per cent, the 15-year 
average being 77 per cent. 


WEATHER DISTURBANCES. 


150. Small barometric depressions were observed during the month 
of May, followed by preponderance of rainfall about the 10th and 
22nd. General squally weather prevailed throughout the entire Eastern 
section of the Island on the night of the 10th of August. On the 26th of 
September a weather distrubance passed the Old Banana Channel, 
moving in W.N.W. direction. There was an extensive area of low 
barometric pressure in the Caribbean from the 10th to the 12th of 
October. Then on the 17th October a weather distrubance developed 
to the South-West of the Island the Kingston barometer fell to 29.63 
ins, Circular warnings were issued but the disturbance passed away 
in a Northerly direction by the 20th. 


HAILsTORMS. 


151. Hail fell at Catadupa on the 16th of August, also at Mulgrave 
on the 17th August. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


152. Slight earthquake shocks were reported in January, June, July, 
August, September and December, but none during the remaining 
months of the year under review. 


IX.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


Raitway. 
153. The Jamaica Government Railway traverses the Island of 
Jamaica by two main lines:— 
(a) Kingston to Montego Bay. 
(b) Spanish Town to Port Antonio, 
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In both cases, from theSouth to the North side of the Island, the 
line runs across the high mountains which form the backbone of the 
Island. In addition, there are also two branches running into the 
interior of the Island, viz., from May Pen to Chapelton off the Montego 
Bay Line; and from Bog Walk to Ewarton off the other main line, 
Spanish Town to Port Antonio. The total length of the Railway 
track at present is 200 miles. The gauge is standard, 4 feet 84 inches. 
The ruling gradient is 1 in 30 combined with 5 chain curves. 

154. The Revenue for the year ended 31st December, 1923, was 
£305,411, and the expenditure £282,766; no provision is made for 
depreciation. 

155. The total weight of goods carried during the year under review 
was 247,879 tons, as compared with 278,106 tons for the year 1922; 
the number of passengers carried in 1923 was 475,391 as against 553,392 
in 1922. 

156. The construction of an extension of the Chapelton to Frankfield 
Branch is well in hand and will, it is expected, be completed in 1924. 

The work of making additional provision in the Locomotive Shops 
at Kingston for the maintenance of Engines and Rolling Stock was 
. completed in 1924. 

157. The management of the Railway is assisted by an Advisory 
Board of 10 members, consisting of the Director and nine others, chiefly 
local business men, who advise the Government when necessary in 
matters of policy. 


SHIPPING. 


158. The following Summary shews the volume of Shipping during 
the past five years:— 

1919 entered 1,152 Vessels of 1,046,961 tons. 
1920 1/307 1, 778, 256 

1921 ee : °339 se 1,753,262 
1922 “s 1,365 es 1,920,114 se 
1923 “ 7323 «= © =~ 2011500 
1919 Cleared 1,148 §§ 1,037,981 s 
1920 ee 1,285 a 1,755,532“ 
1921 “ yom “ 1719496 
1922 “ 1340 “ 1997183 « 
1923 ss 1,335 e 2,005,711 “ 


159. The following regular Steamship Lines now serve the Colony:— 

British—The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Leyland Line, Elders 
& Fyffes, Harrison Line, Pickford & Black, the Canadian Government 
Mercantile Marine and The Jamaica Fruit & Shipping Co. (the last 
named Company being registered in Jamaica). 

U.S.A.—The United Fruit Co., Atlantic Fruit Co., Tropical Fruit 
Corporation Co., and Columbian Steamship Co. 

Dutch—The Royal Netherlands West Indies Co. 

German—The Horn Steamship Co., and the Deutsche Dampschiffahrts 
Geselleschaft Kosmor Line. 

Cuban—The Empresa Naviera de Cuba Line. 

Summarized, there are British 7, U.S.A. 4, Dutch 1, German 2, 
Cuban 1, making a total of 15 Steamship Lines. -This is an increase 
over the previous year of 2 (Foreign.) 

160. No ships were built in Jamaica during the year under review. 
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Roaps. 


161. The Island is intersected by a system of water-bound macadam 
roads. They are divided into two classes: (a) Main Roads, of a total 
length of 2,241 miles, which are maintained from the General Revenue of 
the Colony; and (b) Parochial Roads, amounting to 4,355 miles, of which 
1,354 miles are suitable for light motor car traffic and 3,001 miles which 
may be described as cart or bridle roads. The latter classes of roads 
are maintained by the Parochial Boards from funds derived from local 
rates. 

162. During the Calendar year 1923, the Main Roads were maintained 
at an average cost of £92 per mile. 

163. With few exceptions, these roads were originally constructed 
of limestone, without any proper foundation and are therefore suitable 
only for light wheeled traffic, but this type of construction is inadequate 
to meet the ever-increasing motor traffic requirements of the present 
day. 

Legislation prohibiting the importation and use of motor vehicles 
weighing more than 2} tons unladen has been enacted. The existing 
roads will be gradually improved so as to enable them to carry loads 
of 6 tons with safety. During the year under review about 15 miles 
were tar-sprayed. 


CANALS. 
164. There are no navigable canals in the Island. 


IRRIGATION. 


165. There is a system of irrigation canals which convey water from 
the Rio Cobre River to the plains of the parish of St. Catherine for 
irrigation purposes. The main canal carries 18,000 cubic yards per 
hour and is, approximately, 6 miles long; subsidiary channels, of which 
there is a total length of 42 miles, convey the water over an area of 
50,000 acres, of which about 20,000 acres are now under irrigation. 

166. In the parish of Clarendon a small irrigation scheme has been 
constructed. Water is pumped from the Cockpit River to a height 
of 70 feet and discharges into channels which convey the water by 
gravity to irrigate several Sugar Estates. The main channel carries 
5,000 cubic yards per hour; but is capable of being extended to carry 
10,000 cubic yards per hour. 


PosTaL, TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE AND AERIAL SERVICES. 


167. The Government Island Postal Telegraph system was in- 
augurated in 1879, with a complement of 47 Offices. At the close of 
the Calendar year 1922, there were 1,093 miles of telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, with 62 and 72 Telegraph and Telephone Offices, res- 
pectively. Further extensions of lines and the opening of new offices 
have been authorised for the current year. 

168. The charge at the inception of the telegraph system was one 
shilling for the first 20 words, and threepence for every additional 
five words, addresses of sender and receiver not being included. 

169. In 1911, the popular sixpenny telegram was introduced and 
remained effective until 1918, when, due to war conditions, the rate 
was increaed to ninepence for the first twelve words or under, and 
half-penny for each additional word, including the address, at which 
it still remains, 
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170. The Railway Telegraphs, in connection with which there are 
39 Offices, assist considerably towards placing communication within 
the reach of all. These Offices work in collaboration with the Island 
Telegraph system, but are controlled by the Management of the 
Jamaica Government Railway. 

171. The number of ordinary and official messages signalled in 
1921 was 341,876; the revenue collected was £18,188. In 1922, the 
messages numbered 351,150; the receipts totalled £18,063. In 1923 
the messages numbered 326,353, the receipts totalled £18,503. 

172. There are two Wireless Stations in the Island, one of which is 
situated at Christiana, was established by the Royal Navy. This 
station, however, does not now accept traffic for or from any point. 

The other station is situated in Kingston and is controlled and 
operated by the Direct West India Cable Co., Ltd., under Government 
license. This station communicates with Merchant Shipping on a 
600-metre wave. : 

hs There is at present no Aerial Service in connection with this 
Colony. 

174. Efficient and speedy communication with all parts of the outside 
world is furnished by two Cable Companies, viz: the Direct West 
toca Sore Co., Ltd., and the West India and Panama Telegraph 
Co., Ltd. 

175. The cable of the former Company runs from Jamaica through 
Turks Island to Bermuda and thence to Halifax, N.S., at which point 
connection is made with all the important Trans-Atlantic Lines East- 
ward and with the Canadian Pacific Railroad Commercial Cable 
Companies, and Western Union Lines Inland, and Westward. This 
Company also connects at Halifax, N.S., with the Imperial route 
to Great Britain and Australia, and with the Marconi Company’s 
Trans-Atlantic Service. . 

176. The West India and Panama Telegraph Co., Ltd., maintains 
communication with Foreign Countries by means of cables to Cuba, 
where they transfer their cablegrams to their connecting Company who 
have cable connecting with different parts of the United States of 
America. In addition, this Company has a network of cables touching 
at practical] every West Indian Island. 


X.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


177. No Public Works that might be considered of special interest 
to persons outside the Colony were carried out during the year under 
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XI.—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


178. A list of Official Publications relating to Jamaica, which are 
likely to be of interest, is given below:— 


Price. Where obtainable. 
8. d 
Handbook of Jamaica 8 0 Edward Stanford, 12, 13, & 14 
Long Acre, London, W.C. 
Jamaica in 1922 .. 2 0  H. Sotheran & Co., Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 
Annual Report of the Col- Superintendent of the Gevern- 
lector General of Internal ment Printiug Office, Kingston, 


Revenue, Customs and Jamaica. 


Price. 


Annual Report of the 
Director of Agriculture 


The Rainfall of Jamaica, 
1870-1919 


Notes on the eolueys of 
of Jamaica .. 


Education Code 


Bibliographia Jamaicensis, 


Supplement to Biblio- 
eraphis, Jamaicensis, 
1908. 

The Principal Agricultur al 
Pests of Jamaica, by 
C. C. Gowdey, B. Se., 
F.ES., F.Z.8. 


19th July, 1924. 
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Where obtainable. 


Superintendent of the Govern 
ment Printing Office, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Superintendent of the Govern 
ment Printing Office, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Superintendent of the Gover- 
ment Printing Office, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Messrs. H. Sotheran & (Co, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

Messrs. H. Sotheran and Co. 

Stand, London, W.C. 


Superintendent of the Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Kingston, 
Jamaica. 


H. Bryan, 


Officer Administering the Government. 
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COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :-— 











ANNUAL. 
Colony, etc. Year. 
Straits Settlements ae es Gh an ee = 1923 
Falkland Islands . as ws . Ss Fs 
Kenya Colony and. Protectorate” ae Sa ae a 55 
-British Solomon Islands Protectorate .. ES os «+ 1922-1923 
Jamaica .. Le tee: - a +. 1992 
Seychelles Ee a tin ve . oe ss 
Bahamas .. oe os ee oe ee oy + 1922-1923 
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No. 1219. 


SIERRA LEONE. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1923.* 


PREFACE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 
(a) Geographical. 


The territory comprising the Colony and Protectorate of 
Sierra Leone is about the size of Ireland (27,250 square miles! 
and lies between the 7th and 10th parallels of north latitude and 
10° 40/ and 13° 21’ of west longitude. It extends for a maximun 
distance of rather over 200 miles from north to south, and of 
about 180 miles from west to east. 


The Colony proper as at present constituted comprises the 
Sierra Leone Peninsula, Sherbro Island, Turner’s Peninsula 
and a number of small islands, of which the most important 1s 
York Island, adjacent to Sherbro, as it is a port of call for sea- 
going steamers. 


The Sierra Leone Peninsula was doubtless well known to tle 
earliest navigators, as it is one of the few places on the coast of 
West Africa where mountainous land is found close to the sea. 
Its conical peaks, of which the highest is Picket Hill (2,912 ft.), 
are visible for great distances at certain seasons of the year, but 
at other times are frequently shrouded in mist or clouds. 


These mountains are of very old volcanic formation, consist- 
ing chiefly of norite. The Veninsula is well wooded in places. 
but was probably always thinly populated on account of its 
mountainous character and the rocky and somewhat poor nature 
of its soil. Possibly these two characteristics account for the 
comparative readiness of the ruling chiefs and their people tw 
concede the land to the British Government on various occasions 
between the years 1788 and 1861. The total area of the 
Peninsula is about 260 square miles, and its population, including 
Freetown, numbers 85,163 (1921 Census). 





* A Map will be found in the Report for 1921, No. 1150. 
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Freetown, the capital of the Colony, is situated on the north- 
east corner of the Peninsula on a fine natural harbour formed 
by the mouth of the Rokelle or Sierra Leone River. The deep 
channel, which is over a mile in width, affords anchorage for the 
largest ships close in shore, and on this account, during the 
Great War, Freetown Harbour was of considerable importance 
from an Imperial point of view. 


The town itself is, on the whole, well laid out with straight 
and often broad streets; this is due to the surveyors who accom- 
panied even the earliest expedition for the purpose of establishing 
a settlement, and who planned the nucleus of a well-designed 
town. During the past ten years a number of good public and 
private buildings have been erected, and during the past five 
years the streets have been taken in hand and improved to such 
an extent that at the present time over 150 motor vehicles ply 
in and around Freetown. The town enjoys a splendid pipe-borne 
water supply, the catchment area being situated in the moun- 
tains, where there are large reservations of land. This and 
other equally important sanitary improvements have done much 
towards dispelling the evil reputation from which the city has 
long suffered. The population of Freetown is 44,142 (1921 
Census). 


Sherbro Island, which is almost equal in area to the 
Peninsula, is situated at the estuaries of several large rivers and 
owes its importance as a trading centre to this fact. The island 
is flat and sandy generally and is intersected by creeks. The 
capital is Bonthe, a port of call for sea-going steamers and next 
in size and importance to Freetown. 


The configuration of the Protectorate varies considerably in 
different localities. The Protectorate is well watered by a 
network of rivers and streams. There are eight or nine consider- 
able rivers with wide estuaries; owing, however, to the shape 
of the ground, which gradually rises from the coast to a range 
of hills in the north-east, forming part of the Futa Jallon Range 
(the watershed of an important system of rivers, including the - 
Niger and the Gambia), few of the rivers of Sierra Leone are 
navigable for more than a short portion of their length. 
Attempts are, however, being made both in the Northern and in 
the Southern Provinces to render certain of the rivers navigable 
for trade purposes for a greater proportion of their length. The 
Bum or Bum-Kittam River, which flows parallel with Turner's 
Peninsula, is really the estuary of several rivers forming a delta, 
since it has two exits into the sea. The current, however, sets 
towards Sherbro Island even in the dry season, and the Bum- 
Kittam constitutes a valuable waterway between Bonthe and 
certain parts on the Sewa and Wanje Rivers. 
¢ The nature of the country also varies considerably. A line 
drawn east from Freetown indicates approximately the latitude 
at which the dense bush country (originally tropical forest) of 
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the south merges with the more open thinly wooded country of 
the north. In the northern belt the rainfall is somewhat less 
than in the south, and the nights are undoubtedly cooler. 


The Protectorate has been surveyed by a geologist, who was 
unable to detect the presence of any minerals of commercial 
value in deposits of sufficient magnitude to be worth exploiting. 


The Protectorate supports an average of 57°48 persons to the 
square mile, but the population, generally speaking, is somewhat 
denser in the Central and Southern Provinces than it is in the 
Northern. 


The population of the Protectorate, according to the 121 
Census, is 1,456,148, and is composed of the following tribes :— 
Northern Province... Susus, Yalunkas, Korankos, 
Limbas, Lokkos, and Temnes, 
with some Mandingves, Fulahs, 
and Kissis 

Central Province .... Konnos, Kissis and Mendes, with 

some Bandis and Golas. 





Southern Province... Mendes, Krims, Veis, Golas, 
Sherbros and some Temnes. 


The Mendes and Temnes are the biggest of the Protectorate 
tribes. 


(b) Historical. 


Sierra Leone has been known to historians for many 
centuries, but its actual settlement as a British Colony was due 
to the awakening of the conscience of England in the matter of 
her attitude towards the extensive slave trade carried on up and 
down the West African coast during the eighteenth century. 


Led by William Wilberforce, England determined upon the 
abolition of this trade, and, in order to make suitable provision 
primarily for a large number of slaves who had found their way 
to England after the American War of 1782, and also for such 
slaves as might be recaptured by British ships operating ayainst 
“the slavers, acquired a strip of land on the north of the Sierm 
Leone Peninsula, and on this site, in May, 1787, the first 
colonists were landed and began the work—thereafter to be 
frequently threatened with total failure—of building up the 
Colony of Sierra Leone. The original grant made by the local 
chief, King Tom, was subsequently ratified by the Paramount 
Chief Nembana and the country was ceded in perpetuity to the 
British Crown. 


In 1791 a charter was granted to the Sierra Leone Compans 
with exclusive right to lands purchased from the native chiefs. 
and in 1792 the original colonists were joined by a large pany 
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of Africans from Nova Scotia, who were unable to stand the 
rigours of that climate; later on the number of settlers was still 
further increased by numerous shiploads of Africans rescued 
from slave-ships by His Majesty's Navy. 


For the first 20 years of its existence the Colony suffered 
many hardships and privations through famine and disease, 
besides being attacked three times from the land by the Temnes 
and once from the sea by a French squadron. 


In 1807 ‘‘ King ’’ Farina and ‘‘ King ’’ Tom ceded to the 
Sierra Leone Company, by treaty, the whole of the Sierra Leone 
Peninsula and its dependencies, and in the following year the 
possessions of the Sierra Leone Company were transferred to the 
Crown and the first Governor was appointed. 


It was not many years before the Colony began to take an 
interest in the affairs of the hinterland, and treaties were made 
with the surrounding chiefs by which certain lands—for example, 
Bunce Island, Port Lokko, and Kaffu Bullom—were ceded to 
the Crown; some of these treaties, however, were not ratified 
by the Crown. Thereafter the Government of the Colony began 
to make its weight increasingly felt in the Protectorate by the 
settlement of tribal wars. In 1852 the first mail steamer from 
England arrived in the Colony. 


From 1866 to 1874 Sierra Leone was officially the senior 
West African Colony and the headquarters of the ‘‘ West 
African Settlements.’’ The Governor-in-Chief resided at 
Freetown and administered not only the Colony of Sierra Leone 
but those of the Gold Coast, Lagos and the Gambia in addition. 


In 1886 the Colony was placed in telegraphic communication 
with England. In 1895 the northern boundary between the 
British and French spheres of influence and interests was ratified 
by agreement, the eastern boundary being subsequently defined in 
1911 by agreements between the British and French Govern- 
ments and the British and Liberian Governments. 


In 1896 the hinterland of Sierra Leone was declared a 
Protectorate, divided into administrative districts, and Ordinances | 
were passed providing for its administration. 


The year 1898 was marked by an insurrection in the Pro- 
tectorate; this broke out in the Karene District when a Temne 
chief (Bai Bureh) refused to pay the House Tax, which was then 
being imposed for the first time. In April of that year the 
insurrection became more general and many Mende chiefdoms 
were involved. Early in the following year, however, the 
military operations which had become necessary were brought 
to a successful conclusion, and since that date the Protectorate 
has, on the whole, remained extremely peaceful. 
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I. GENERAL. 


The improved stability of the European market, with its 
consequent quickening of local trade, enabled Sierra Leone to 
gather in 1923 some of the first-fruits of that policy of cloe 
administration, rigid economy, and active development of tle 
natural resources of the country, which the acute financial 
depression of the immediately preceding years had rendered 
imperative. 


In marked contrast to the years 1921 and 1922, when circum- 
stances compelled the gradual increase of all forms of indirect 
taxation up to a point beyond which any further increase would 
threaten the trade of the Colony with total destruction, and the 
ruthless cutting down of personnel as well as of every item of 
unnecessary (and in some cases of necessary) expenditure, the 
circumstances of the year 1923 enabled the Government to con- 
template action directed towards a partial relief of the burden of 
taxation imposed in previous years, and some resumption of 
those activities demanding expenditure that in the preceding 
years could not legitimately have been borne. Thus, in 
November, 1923, the export duties on palm oil and gum copal 
were abolished, while in the following month the ad ralorem 
import duties on all kinds of foodstuffs were reduced from 25 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. Thus, too, it was found possible to 
intensify the constructive policy of the Agricultural Department 
by the appointment of additional skilled personnel and to take 
in hand certain public works of paramount importance. 


An unmistakable index to the greatly improved position of 
the Colony, as well as to the rapidity of its resurgence from the 
slough of despond into which it had been thrust, may be found 
in the fact that whereas on the Ist January, 1923, the Colony’s 
cash account with the Crown Agents was overdrawn to the extent 
of £69,000, on the 31st December the Colony was in credit to 
the extent of £53,000 on the same account. 


It is significant too that whereas the average price paid in 

the European market throughout the year for palm kernels was 

. only moderately good, the value of the actual total export of 

kernels from Sierra Leone was greater in 1923 than in any 
other year in the history of the Colony. 


In fine, although the financial state of the Colony still 
demands strict economy and the closest supervision, there is 
abundant ground for believing that the worst of its financial 
troubles have been for the present overcome, and that, given 
this economy and supervision, there is no reason to fear that 
Sierra Leone is in any immediate danger of falling back into that 
state of economic depression from which she has happily made 
so rapid a recovery. 
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The Governor was absent from the Colony on leave between 
the 18th April and the 8rd October; during this period the 
Government was administered by the Colonial Secretary, Mr. J. 
T. Furley, C.M.G., O.B.E. 


II. FINANCIAL. 
(a) REVENUE. 


The revenue for the year amounted to the sum of £845,319, 
as compared with £786,540 in 1922, and exceeded the original 
Estimate by £81,794. 


The following table gives a detailed comparison between the 
years 1913, 1922 and 1923. 








1913. 1922. 1923. 

£ £ £ 
Customs ste ai ace 317,643 454,383 512,339 
Light Dues .. a ee 6,938 8,173 9,641 
Licences and Internai Revenue 79,745 73,897 14,100 
*House Tax Receipts .. $ _ — 59,730 
Fees of Court.. as 5 17,853 23,474 22,041 
Post Office .. ae ae 14,487 13,034 12,912 
Rents .. An a ae 417 761 676 
Interest as an id 12,324 5,922 6,558 
Miscellaneous. . a ee 1,821 34,971 18,025 
Railway es) oe a 167,305 171,986 189,297 

Land Sales .. a oe _— 9 _ 

Total .. ae A £618,383 £786,540 £845,319 














The considerable increase of Customs revenue is attributable 
to the general improvement in the market prices of the Colony’s 
exports. Shipments of palm kernels were heavier than had 
been anticipated, and the good prices obtained were reflected in 
an increase in the ad valorem and specific import duties (vide 
“ Trade ’’). 


The increase under ‘‘ Miscellaneous Receipts ’’ is due to the 
payment to the Colony of a sum of £13,325 from the West 
African Currency Board (vide ‘‘ Currency ’’ infra). 


“The increase under ‘‘ Railway ’’ is an index of enhanced 
trade prosperity. 
(b) EXPENDITURE. 


The expenditure for the year amounted to £727,661, com- 
pared with £816,977 in 1922, and was less than the original 
estimate by £29,022. 





* Previously shown under “ Licences and Internal Revenue.” 
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The following table gives a detailed comparison between the 


years 1913, 1922 and 1923. 





Charge on account of Public Debt 
Pensions .. 

Governor and Legislature 4 
Colonial Secretary's Department 
Provincial Administration 


Treasury .. 
Customs Department 
Audit 


Port and Marine Department is 

Legal Departments 

Civil Police ee 

Prisons... 

Medical Department 

Sanitary . q 

Education 

Post Office . aes 

West African Frontier Force |. 

Railway Department 

Agricultural ,, 

Forestry rae 

*Lands and Forests 

Miscellaneous Services .. 

Protectorate Roads Department 
(now under P.W.D.) . 

Public Works Department (now 
includes Protectorate Roads) 

Public Works Recurrent (now 
includes Protectorate Roads) 

Public Works Extraordinary .. 

(Extraordinary Works, Railway 

Survey of Colony and Protectorate 

Railway Construction 3 

Freetown Water Works. . 

Public Works Extraordinary 
(Special) . 

War Services (Special) 

Depreciation of Investments 


Total 
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1913. 1922. 1923. 
£ £ 
61,574 86,131 
8,228 43,396 
6,443 6,805 
8,190 14,266 
33,877 55,539 
4,813 8,521 
14,683 17,954 
3,051 3,709 
3,289 3,196 
11,670 14,483 
10,082 22,817 
8,633 18,213 
30,048 43,506 
8,951 19,304 
13,296 24,617 
12,124 17,328 
40,638 34,542 , 
146,060 195,598 154,705 
2,842 7,011 _- 
3,584 8,611 _ 
_ _ 15,953 
23,914 92,025 25,630 
7,558 _ _- 
13,622 24,767 23,095 
18,897 30,851 39,970 
58,856 22,751 15,918 
_ _ 29,9013} 
228 _— - 
48,999 _ - 
6,657 = _ 
11,633 _— - 
_ 1,000 =- 
£622,439 | £816,977 £727,661 











(c) Loan EXPENDITURE. 


The net proceeds of the loan of £1,000,000 (raised before the 
War) amounted to £942,827. Of this £494,565 was spent on the 
redemption of Bonds of the 1904 loan, £325,652 on Railway 
extension, £107,514 on Freetown Harbour Works and £4,130 
on Roads Construction, leaving a balance unexpended 


£10,965. 





* Previously shown under “ Agricultural’ and ‘‘ Forestry.” 
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(d) AsseTs AND LIABILITIES. 


The balance of assets at the end of the year amounted to | 
£227 454. : 








The principal items are :— £ = 
Railway Stores... re .. 86,173 
Public Works Stores... . 16,087 
52,560 - 
Surplus Funds (invested) 17 69,847 
Cash Balance—Treasurer’s 
Account ra ghd ... 26,889 
Railway Open Line Account ... 5,905 
32,794 


On 31st December, 1923, the market value of the securities 
held in respect of Surplus Funds invested was £52,471. 


(e) Pustic Desr. 


The funded debt of the Colony at the end of December, 1923, 
was £1,729,848, and the sinking fund amounted to 
£257,392 8s. 5d. 

(f) CURRENCY. 


The Imperial and West African silver coins and West African 
alloy coins are current and also West African notes of the follow- 
ing values: £5, £1 and 10s. 


The stock of West African alloy coin at the beginning of the 
‘year was £29,500. This coin was issued to the two banks as 
required. 


From the West African Currency Board £97,475 was 
received, and £1,800 was returned to the Currency Board’s 
stocks by the banks during the year. £139,025 remained on 
hand at the end of the year. 


The face value of the West African currency notes held at 
the beginning of the year was £181,900. During the year notes 
to the value of £50,000 were received from the Currency Board 
and sums representing £163,456 were returned to Currency 
Board's stock by the banks. Of these latter, notes to the value 
of £88,890 were destroyed. During the year the issues to the 
banks amounted to £25,525, and the balance on hand at the 
close of the year represented a face value of £230,991. 


As Freetown is the last port of eall for vessels on the home- 
ward voyage, considerable quantities of West African currency 
notes issued in the other Colonies are landed here, thus account- 
ing for the redemption of large sums in excess of the face value 
of amounts issued, as also for the fact that the value of notes 
actually in circulation at the end of the year is calculated at a 
minus sum of £464,665. A sum of £13,325 was received from 
the Currency Board as this Colony’s share of the distribution of 
income on investments during the year. 
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(g) BANKING. 


There are two banks—the Bank of British West Africa and 
the Colonial Bank—both with headquarters in Freetown. The 
former has a branch at Sherbro and agencies at the more 
important trade centres in the Protectorate. The Government 
has accounts at both banks. 


Each bank has a savings bank branch which forms an 
important part of its business and materially affects the trans- 
actions of the Government Savings Bank. 


III TRADE, INDUSTRIES AND SHIPPING. 


(a) Imports. 
The total value of imports into the Colony in 1923 was 
£1,949,981, as compared with £1,511,496 in 1922. 


The following table shows the value of the imports for the 
years 1913, 1922 and 1923. 


























1913. 1922. 1923. 
=f Z Z 
Commercial Imports .. ace T,291,982 1,229,210 1,421,928 
Government Imports .. o 146,053 112,905 238,216 
Specie .. kf ae fe 312,268 169,381 289,837 
Totals .. ers «- | £1,750,303 | £1,511,496 | £1,949,981 
1913. 1922, 1923. 
: £ £ £ 
Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 354,488 380,890 356,905 
Raw articles and articles 
mainly unmanufactured .. 103,680 144,073 166,526 
Articles mainly manufactured 979,449 780,546 1,136,110 
Miscellaneous .. ae as 418 36,606 603 
Specie .. a sid ae 312,268 169,381 289,837 
Totals .. aie «+ | £1,750,303 | £1,511,496 £1,949,981 











The revenue derived from imports of spirits was :— 


& 
1913 oe wes oa . 173,565 
1922 bss ey on 43,526 


1923 a is oe «46,387 
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The value of spirits imported, as compared with the whole 
import trade, including specie, is shown below :— 


Per cent. 
1913 a ia ue a . 518 
1914 se ae A ee ... 8°26 
1915 a es ef nos we AAT 
1916 4°09 
1917 3°57 
. 1918 4:27 
1919 2°83 
1920 2°05 
1921 2°18 
1922 2°88 
1923 1°54 


Cotton goods imported increased in volume and in value from 
£412,756 in 1922 to £469,811, an increase of £47,055. 


The commercial imports of coal during the year amounted 
to 35,898 tons, valued at £101,319, as against 29,604 tons, valued 
at £76,134, in 1922. 


Imports of coal for the use of the Government amounted to 
6,406 tons, at a cost of £18,791. 


The tables given below show that, generally speaking, there 
is marked revival in cotton piece-goods, while ‘‘ other ’’ cottons 
have fallen away. The value of cotton pieces imported in 1922 
and 1923 was greater than in any of the pre-war years. 


Cotton Piece-Goods. 








Quantity Value Duty Rate of 
Year. ‘Yards. C.LF. Obtained. Duty. 
£ £ Per cent. 
1912... ee 14,538,851 231,676 22,014 10 
1913 .. De 16,074,461 267,089 24,837 10 
1914... as 11,452,302 184,875 17,040 10 
1915... wa 10,742,009 157,229 16,230 10-12 
1916... ue 10,643,646 206,472 28,569 15 
1917... Fae 12,021,562 314,108 41,637 15 
1918 .. ie 10,595,099 418,305 55,077 15 
1919... <s 5,712,489 289,897 39,676 15 
1920 7,966,545 579,264 80,529 
1921 4,526,771 219,566 44,349 15-20-25 
1922... 3 9,222,969 356,408 81,470 25 
1923... oy 10,509,061 393,291 92,396 25 
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Other Cotton Goods. 














Value Duty Rate of 
Year. CLF. Obtained. Duty. 
£ £ Per cent. 
1912 A a ave 150,068 13,945 10 
1913 os Sn ee 158,196 14,510 10 
1914 28 ee oe 116,533 10,771 10 
1915 ae fe ye 116,460 11,886 10-12 
1916... ois ys 136,970 18,617 15 
1917... a ae 131,597 17,600 15 
1918... a ae 167,783 21,869 15 
1919. chs 2 173,934 23,830 15 
1920... se oe 296,587 41,294 15 
1921... aS oO 135,070 27,262 15-20-25 
1922... met By 56,348 12,696 25 
1923 oe on aa 66,520 20,108 25 





(b) Exports. 


The total shipments were valued at the port of shipment at 
£1,607,225, as compared with £1,731,252 in 1913 and £1,372,862 
in 1922. Exports are valued as they lie on board the exporting 
vessel; such value includes export duty, cost of packages and all 
charges incidental to shipment. In reports previous to that for 
1922 export duty was not included in such values. 


The following is a comparative table :— 














1913. 1922. 1923. 
Produce and Manufacture of £ £ £ 
the Colony .. se oe 1,376,603 1,069,803 1,347,115 
Coal... He ad Bt _ 82,065 104,794 
Other British and Foreign 
Produce Manufactures .. 113,685 92,298 95,896 
Specie .. ie oie oe 240,964 128,696 54,420 
Total .. os .. | £1,731,352 | £1,372,862 | £1,607,225 











The following is a comparative statement of the principal 
“exports :— 














1922. - 1923. 
Ginger (cwt.) oe 2s aa 26,605 27,905 
Hides (cwt.) ie AB a 132 202 
Kola Nuts (Ib.) oe % be 6,044,926 5,698,703 
Palm Kernels (tons): Rs om 49,029 59,545 
Palm Oil. : se - 2,076 3,346 
Pepper ae si ie Se 278,516 328,188 
Piassava a ave on 1,355 1,620 
Rice (bushels), ey ee Me 1,375 259 
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The trade figures for the year are given in the following 
table :— 








Excess of | Excess of 
Year. Commercial Bel alae Exports Imports 
Imports. Colony. over over 
Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ 
1913 1,291,982 1,376,603 84,621 _ 
1919 1,980,382 1,806,736 - 173,646 
1920 3,175,835 2,747,743 _ 928,092 
1921 1,335,885 1,080,588 _ 255,297 
1922 1,229,210 1,069,803 _ 159,407 
1923 1,421,928 1,347,116 _ 74,812 














Kola Nuts.—Shipments amounted to 5,698,703 lb., valued at 
£187,476, as compared with 6,044,926 lb., valued at £206,820 in 
1922. 


This decrease is almost entirely due to the competition of 
Grand Bassam, where the development of the kola has been 
rapid and has been assisted by a heavy preferential tariff in 
French Senegal, which has prejudiced the sales of Sierra Leone 
Kola, although the latter is of superior quality and flavour. 


The kola exports for the years 1912-21 raised in value 
between 20 and 30 per cent. of the total of the Colony’s exports, 
but have now dropped to 14 per cent., and the actual price 
obtained (£4 6s. per measure of 176 Ib.) is the lowest recorded 
for 14 years. 


Palm Kernels.—The quantity of palm kernels exported during 
the year amounted to 59,545 tons, being an increase of 10,516 
tons over the figure for the preceding year. The value, including 
duty, amounted to £968,797, an increase of £246,394 over the 
1922 figure. This quantity constitutes a record in the annual 
export of palm kernels from this Colony. The improvement in 
the quality of kernels was fully maintained and local prices were 
high. The United Kingdom absorbed 97 per cent. of the kernels 
exported, the remainder going to Germany. In 1913 Germany 
took 87°5 per cent. and the United Kingdom 12°5. Not only was 
the average Liverpool price of kernels in 1923 (£18 15s.) inferior 
to the average of 1912 (£19 16s. 8d.) and 1913 (£23 6s.), but the 
pound sterling has lost much of its purchasing power, and the 
financial needs of the Government have necessitated the imposi- 
tion of an export duty of £1 a ton. It might be expected that all 
these adverse factors would be reflected in the exports, but this 
is not so, and if there has been since 1912 no great expanding 
power in the principal export, it has at least shown a marked 
resiliency, and there is no doubt that production would be further 
increased if labour were developed. 
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Exports of Palm Kernels since 1912. 


Tons. 
1912... a Be Ce ed 50,751 
1913... om ee ae ee 49,201 
1914... sce fe bd Ss 35,915 
1916 .., he aot oN ee 39,624 
1916... ee ‘oy oe to 45,316 
1917... ech Ae cae it 58,020 
1918 ... he se sh a 40,816 
1919... nat Be ih woe 50,622 
1920 ... iA aa oe ad 50,425 
2981 ae Sey ey eo 40,409 
1922 ... ee mes see is 49,029 
1923 .. one se = 3a 59,545 


Palm Oil.—The total export of palm oil amounted to 3,346 
tons, valued at £102,645, as against 2,076 tons, valued at 
£61,786, in 1922. The amount of oil exported in 1923 has only 
once been exceeded in previous years. The amount exported 
represents only a fraction of the amount produced, as this 
commodity forms one of the principal articles of diet locally. 


The following table gives the average prices of palm kernels 
and palm oil in the European market during the last 21 years :— 


Palm Kernels. 
1902 8-90 perton 1913 he ay 1s72 per ton 
1903 8-63, 1914 ee wa 15-52, 
1904 8-51 ,, 1915 ae . 12°72 ,, 
1905 we -- 957 ,, 1916 a -» 15-02, 
1906. -» 10-88 ,, 1917 ce oe THB ag 
1907 ea oe BRD 1918 a -. 16-74, 
1908 ae .. 9°87, 1919 a Fe 828-52. 
1909 ae 1. 125, 1920 aH +. 27°79 
1910 . 14:98 ,, 1921 16:95, 
1911 15-33 ,, 1922 17°50, 
1912 15-63, 1923 18-75 
Palm Oil. 
£ £ 

1902 mA .. 14-15 per ton 1913 22-95 per ten 
21903 ai -. 15-09 ,, 1914 oe 21:99 ,, 
1904 st -. 16°97. ,, 1915 es 23-60, 
1905 se fe PASS”! - 1916 are 23:92, 
1906 ee «+ 18-32, 1917 28-72, 
1907 ee we S207 G6 1918 32-38, 
1908 ie .. 18-53 ,, 1919 a 34-84, 
1909 Ns .. 18:77, 1920 ee 59-63 ,, 
1910 Pe +. 24-24, 1921 ee 40°35, 
1911 * -. 26-73 ,, 1922 35-67, 
1912 at .. 23-00 ,, 1923 35-75. 


This table shows that, while there has been on the whole 8 
steady rise in the average values of both kernels and oils from 
1902, the value during 1920 was altogether abnormal. 
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The following table gives the average monthly prices in the 
United Kingdom obtained by palm kernels and palm oil during 
the vears 1921, 1922 and 1923 :— 






































Palm Kernels. Palm Oil. 

1921 1922 1923. 1921 1922, 1923. 

£ £ £ 

January 23 17} 18 36 393 34 
February 19} 18 182 31} 374 36} 
March 18 183 20 30 454 384 
April 18 18} 214 28 42 384 

May 20 17} 19 29 36 36 
June 19 173 19 34 33 34} 
July 21 17} 172 35 33 33} 

August 23 174 17 36 32 33 
September 22 16} 18} 38 31 344 
October 18 16} 18} 34 32 354 
November 18 17 19 38 334 364 

December 18} 17} 203 36 334 38 




















The export duties on gum copal (3d. per Ib.) and palm oil 
(£1 Os. 10d. per ton) were abolished on the 27th November, 
1923, and the ad valorem import duty on foodstuffs, groceries, 
etc., was reduced from 25 to 12} per cent. on the 5th December, 
1923. 

Ginger.—The export of ginger showed an increase of 65 tons 
(£10,148) over the figures for the preceding year. In all 1,395 
tons were shipped to the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America, the latter country taking 87 per cent. of the total 
exported. This is a complete reversal of the position disclosed 
by the 1922 figures, which showed that the United Kingdom 
took 70 per cent. and America 30 per cent. As America refused 
to admit ginger of poor quality these figures are an eloquent 
testimony to the propaganda work in the preparation of ginger 
conducted by the Lands and Forests Department. The average 
price obtainable was 51s. 4d. per cwt., as compared with 36s. 9d. 
per cwt. in 1922. 


(c) DtRECcTION oF TRADE. 


Of the total import trade £1,457,799, or 74°71 per cent., came 
from the United Kingdom, as compared with 71°22 per cent. in 
1922; £185,548, or 9°52 per cent., was with the United States, 
as compared with 11°39 in 1922; Foreign West African Pos- 
sessions £116,921, or 6 per cent. 

Of the export trade £1,143,494, or 71°5 per cent., went to the 
United Kingdom ; £142,543, or 8°87 per cent., to British West 
African Possessions ; and £52,678, or 3°28 per cent., to the United 
States of America. In 1918 the United Kingdom was responsible 
for 65°06 per cent. of the import trade, and only 13°29 per cent. 
of the export, and Germany was responsible for 9°95 per cent. 
of the import trade and 47°49 per cent. of the export trade. 
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(d) SHIPPING. 


There was a substantial increase of 325,173 tons in the net 
tonnage of vessels entering at ports in the Colony during the 
year. In 1923,1,562,105 tons were entered, as against 1,236,932 
in 1922, the revival of trade being illustrated by this. The 
tonnage entered is more by 98,503 than the tonnage entered in 
1913. As compared with 1922, there was an increase in British 
shipping of 161,577 tons, while Dutch shipping increased by 
75,672, Germany by 68,032 tons, America by 45,722 tons, and 
Italian by 24,181 tons; Swedish, French and Danish shipping 
all showed a decrease. Prior to the outbreak of war the German 
was the only serious competitor of the British flag on the West 
African trade routes, and it is interesting to observe how other 
foreign countries have since entered the lists.. 


Since 1921 the tonnage of German vessels has increased by 
more than 100 per cent., and this country now contributes 9°58 
per cent. to the total tonnage of vessels entering the Colony. 


The percentage of British shipping was 68°09, as compared 
with 70 per cent. in 1913 and 72°97 per cent. in 1922. 


Although only two vessels are recorded as entering Sherbro, 
a larger number of vessels called there. The majority of such 
vessels, however, first entered at Freetown and are included in 
the returns for that port only. 


The following comparative statement shows the number and 
tonnage of vessels which entered and cleared in the years 1922 
and 1923. 





Vessels entered. 





1922. 1923. 





No.| Tons. No.| Tons. No.| Tons. 


Freetown . .|562 | 1,224,916 [635 | 1,552,488 | 73 | 327,572 





Sherbro  ..| — aaa 2 1,863 2 1,863 
Mano Salija | 18 10,602 5 6,343 | — _ 


Suliima  ..| 8 1,414 1 1,411 | — _ 
Total ..|588 | 1,236,932 |643 | 1,562,105 | 75 | 329,435 





Vessels cleared. 
—-—_ | _ Increase. 
1922. 1923. 





No.| Tons. No.| Tons. No.}| Tons. 





Freetown . .|559 | 1,236,180 |631 | 1,549,144 | 72 | 312,964 


Sherbro_..| 1 1,030 | 4 4,452 | 3 3,422 
Mano Salija| 8 51 2 1,415 | — 1,364 
Suliima ..| 4 33 1 4,020 | — 3,987 























Total ..|572 | 1,237,294 |638 | 1,559,031 | 75 | 321,637 
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IV. LEGISLATION. 


Twenty-eight Ordinances were passed by the Legislative 
Council during the year. Of these the following are the more 
important :— 


No. 10 of 1923.—‘' The West African Frontier Ordin- 
ance,’’ consolidating the constitution of the West African 
Frontier Force. 


No. 11 of 1923.—-‘‘ The West African Frontier Force 
Reserve Force Ordinance,’ constituting the Reserve Force 
of the West African Frontier Force. 


No. 18 of 1923.—‘' The Money-Lenders Ordinance,’’ 
regulating and controlling the business of money lending. 


No. 23 of 1923.—‘‘ The Arms and Ammunition Ordin- 
ance,’ bringing into operation the provisions of the Con- 
vention held at St. Germain-en-Laye in 1919 for the 
regulation of the traffic in Arms and Ammunition. 


No. 28 of 1923.—‘‘ The Sherbro Judicial District 
Ordinance,”’ revising and regulating the administration of 
the finances, etc., of the Sherbro Judicial District. 


V. LANDS AND FORESTS. 


The success of agriculture in a country like Sierra Leone is 
dependent on the maintenance and preservation of existing 
forests. The Division of Forests has been active in the reserva- 
tion of existing patches of forest. At the close of 1923 a total of 
246°70 equare miles of forest was reserved and the restricted and 
protective areas were 73 square miles. Beyond this surveys and 
demarcations, totalling a further 114°85 square miles, were com- 
pleted pending the final constitution of the reserves. Strip 
surveys were also started in various reserves with a view to 
future exploitation. With the reorganisation of the Division, 
arrangements were made to divide the country, for the purposes 
of forest administration, into four working circles, each in charge 
of an Assistant Conservator as executive officer. 


Timber was supplied for the construction and equipment of 
the Sierra Leone Pavilion at the British Empire Exhibition, and 
sample logs were shipped to the Imperial Institute for com- 
mercial reports as to their utility. 


The agricultural side of the Lands and Forests Department 
carried out an elaborate programme of trials and experiments at 
N’jala, its central station, where various economic exotic plants 
were tested and important data collected from numerous field 
and plantation trials. 
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The encouragement of the following crops formed an 


important part of the Department’s scheme of work :— 


Cotton.—Seed of Allen Long Staple Cotton was imported 
from Nigeria and distributed to Chiefs and people in areas 
which were considered most suited to the crop. The results 
obtained, and the Imperial Institute reports on the crop 
harvested were sufficiently encouraging to warrant the 
starting of cotton cultivation on a more extensive scale. 

Coconuts.—Along the littoral of the Southern Province 
coconut nurseries were started by the natives with a view to 
extending the cultivation of this product. 

Cacao.—The encouragement of cacao cultivation in suit- 
able localities of the Southern Province was actively pushed 
forward, with the result that nurseries were started in most 
of the towns. It is estimated that nearly a quarter of a 
million seeds were sown. Trained officers demonstrated to 
the owners of existing plantations the proper methods of 
fermentation. An encouraging price was offered to the 
native cultivator at the beginning of the season for prepared 
beans. 

Swamp Rice.—The cultivation was started of this crop 
on the tidal areas of certain rivers and creeks of the Southern 
Province. Seed rice was supplied free by Government. 
Encouraging results were obtained and an increased cultiva- 
tion is expected in the future. Swamp rice trials were also 
made on an inland swamp at N’jala, the best variety yield- 
ing 75 bushels per acre. Improved export varieties of maize 
from South Africa and a large consignment of groundnut 
seed from Gambia were obtained. The distribution of these, 
as well as of seeds and plants from the Experimental Farm 
at N’jala to the Chiefs and people formed an important 
part of the work of the Division of Agriculture. 

Ginger.—Intensive propaganda work was carried out in 
the ginger growing areas, with a view to improving the 
market quality of the Sierra Leone ginger. There is uo 
doubt that there was a marked improvement in some of the 
ginger purchased by the merchants. 

Inspection of Produce.——The European Inspector and 
Native Sub-Inspectors were busily engaged in the inspection 
of palm kernels. The result of their labours is shown by 
the good quality of kernels shipped from Sierra Leone at 
the present time. There were 51 convictions under the 
Native Produce Ordinance and the revenue from produce 
licences totalled £1,311 5s. 8d. 

Agricultural Surveys.—An agricultural survey was made 
of the Colony by the Commissioner of Lands and Forests, 
and surveys of various parts of the Protectorate were carried 
out by the Commissioner and by the Director of Agriculture. 
As a result of these surveys and information collected an 
agricultural map has since been compiled. 
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VI. EDUCATION. 


GENERAL. 


The Colony is well provided with both elementary and 
secondary schools; there is considerable educational activity in 
the Protectorate, but much yet remains to be done there. 


I. Conony. 


The Government Educational Institutions in the Colony are 
the following :— 


(a) The Model School, providing both primary and secondary 
education, with 191 boys and 55 girls on the roll, and 
70 boys attending the secondary classes. 


(b) The Madrasas (Mohammedan Schools), five in number, 
providing elementary education for 451 boys and 190 
girls. 


The standard of the Model School is good, but the class rooms 
are congested and additional accommodation is required. 


The following schedule gives details of all elementary schools 
in the Colony and Protectorate in receipt of Government 
assistance :— 














Number Average 

Schools. No. on attend- 

Roll. ance. - 

Government .. oe sie. 15 1,405 1,110 
Church of England... ea 36 2,959 2,083 
United Brethren in Christ .. 14 894 665 
Roman Catholic a3 ae 7 1,103 772 
Wesleyan Methodist .. a 24 2,385 1,627 
United Brethren in Africa .. 2 119 88 
American Methodist Episcopal 2 72 53 

Society for the Propagation‘ol of 

the Gospel .. 1 44 30 
Countess of Huntingdon 2 117 83 
American Wesleyan .. oe 2 68 41 
United Methodist .. a 12 828 592 
Mohammedan .. o 5 640 452 
Total os a ae 122 10,634 7,596 














Secondary Schools. 


There are eleven secondary schools in the Colony, excluding 
the Government Model School. Of these, four are assisted 
schools. ‘The four assisted schools received £497 in capitation 


grants. 
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Of the secondary schools, the principal are Fourah Bay 
College (affiliated to the University of Durham), the Gramm: 
School, the Wesleyan Boys’ High School and the Alben 
Academy for boys, the Annie Walsh School and the Wesleyan 
Girls’ High School for Girls. 


The old naval victualling station at King Tom is being con- 
verted into a Government secondary school for boys. This will 
relieve the congestion at the Government Model School caused 
by the presence of the secondary classes there. The curriculum 
will include the subjects required for the Cambridge Examinations 
for Junior and Senior School Certificates, with a distinct bias 
towards Science, a subject which is at present not fully provided 
for by the other secondary schools. 


Examinations are held for all schools for the Elementary and 
Intermediate Examinations; all candidates for the Civil Service 
Entrance Examination must have passed the latter examination. 


Examinations are also held for the Cambridge Junior ard 
Senior Local Examinations, and the following were successful 
during the year :— 

Entered. Passed. 


Cambridge Preliminary... 39 15 
Cambridge Junior ... ae 43 20 
Cambridge Senior ... ibe 20 7 


Trades Schools. 


There is a non-aided Trades School at Waterloo, at which 
useful work is done in joinery, carpentry, etc. 


The Sir Alfred Jones’ Trades School was opened in 1920; it 
is partly supported by the interest’ on a sum of money left by the 
late Sir Alfred Jones, partly by Government grant. 


II. PRorecTorate. 


The Government Institutions in the Protectorate are :— 
(1) The Bo School for the sons and nominees of Chiefs. 
(2) The Agricultural College, N’jala. 
(3) Bumpe School. 
(4) Baiima School. 
(5) Gbangbama School. 
(6) Gambia School 

and six vernacular schools referred to in a subsequent paragraph. 


The Bo School has 158 boys on the roll and maintains the 
high standard of efficiency set in previous years. 


N'jala Agricultural College is a boarding school in the Central 
Province and has 119 boys on the roll. It was founded for the 
purpose of training teachers with a practical knowledge of agti- 
culture to take charge of small vernacular schools throughout the 
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Protectorate, and it operates in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment Experimental Station at N’jala. The year 1923 saw the 
first fruits of the College’s work in that six vernacular schools 
were built and staffed with old pupils of the College; at the end 
of the year 261 pupils were receiving instruction at those schools. 


The Bumpe School had an average attendance of 47 boys, 
the Baiima School of 18. 


VII. GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND 
INSTITUTIONS. 


(a) HosPiTaLs AND A8YLUMS. 


The Colonial Hospital was completely destroyed by fire early 
in 1920 and all records were burnt. Pending the construction of 
the new hospital, which was nearing completion by the end of 
1921, temporary accommodation for a limited number of patients 
was arranged in the old Law Courts building, there being a male 
ward and a small maternity ward. 


A portion of the new hospital was completed in 1922, consist- 
ing of three blocks of two wards each, operating theatre, kitchen, 
laundry, fumigating block and staff latrine and bath block. 


In addition to the above the new hospital was planned to 
comprise three more blocks for Africans, one for Europeans, 
quarters for the resident surgeon and nursing sisters, offices and 
stores. No work on these additions was undertaken in 1923, but 
a resumption is contemplated at an early date. 


Patients admitted to the Colonial Hospital numbered 1,577, 
and there were 121 deaths; 71 operations were performed. Two 
hundred patients were admitted to the Maternity Ward, Colonial 
Hospital; this is the largest recorded number for this ward. 


At the Colonial Hospital 11,335 out-patients were treated, 
the total attendances being 48,320. 


At the Lunatic Asylum, Kissy, there were 101 inmates on 
81st December, 1922, 56 were admitted during the year and 23 
died, the total number treated during the year being 133. The 
patients who are mentally and physically fit are employed on 
light work. 

There were 281 admissions to the Kissy Infirmaries during 
the year; a total of 349 cases were treated; there were 47 
deaths. 

One case of smallpox and 37 of chicken-pox were admitted to 
the Infectious Diseases Hospital, of which one chicken-pox case 
died from senility. 


Nursing Home. There were 131 admissions, 50 being 
Government officials. Two non-officials died. 
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(b) Post Orrick Savincs Bank. 


The deposits numbered 7,907 and amounted to £21,194 1s. &d., 
showing an increase of 1,475 in number and of £558 1s. 10d. in 
value when compared with the preceding year. The with- 
drawals totalled 4,407 and amounted to £26,850 Os. 11ld., show- 
ing an increase of 66 in number and a decrease of £3,138 13s. 1d. 
in value in comparison with the figures for 1922. 


The average value of each deposit was £2 13s. 7d. and of each 
withdrawal £6 1s. 10d., as against £3 4s. 2d. and £6 18s. 2d. 
in the previous year. 


During the year 1,044 accounts were opened and 1,114 were 
closed, showing a net decrease of 70. At the end of the year 
the names of 5,036 depositors were on the books, and the 
amount standing to their credit, inclusive of interest, was 
£65,349 16s. 74d. The average value of each account was, at the 
close of the year, £12 19s. 6d. 


The total sum invested is £61,529 5s. 1ld. The dividends 
received on investments amounted to £2,304 14s. 5d. The 
interest capitalised and credited to depositors was £1,545 12s. Od. 


(c) Port AND MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


Sherbro River. During the year six of the ten buoys marking 
the entrance to the Sherbro River were lifted, brought to Free- 
town, overhauled, cleaned and repaired, and relaid in their 
respective charted positions. 


The deepest draft to ascend the river as far as the Bomplake 
anchorage was 21 feet 9 inches. 


Scarcies River. The survey of the Yellaboi channel was 
completed during the early months of the year and five buoys 
were laid. The navigation of the approaches to the Great 
Scarcies River, formerly difficult and risky, has now been made 
quite simple. 


VIII. JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 


(a) PoLiog. 


The Police Force is employed in the Colony only, police work 
in the Protectorate being performed by Court Messengers under 
the control of the Provincial Commissioners. 


At the end of 1923 the Police Force consisted of a &£om- 
missioner, Assistant Commissioner, three Inspectors, two African 
Sub-Inspectors and 303 Non-Commissioned Officers and men. 
The cadre of officers is the same as it was in 1922, the number 
of Non-Commissioned Officers and men during that year being 
318. 
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During the course of the year the force moved into barracks 
of its own at King Tom, where a parade and recreation ground 
and open land of a considerable area is reserved to the police. 
Hitherto the members of the force lived in their own houses in 
Freetown. The discipline and smartness of the force have 
appreciably improved in consequence of this move. 


The health of the force was not so good as in 1922; it is 
suggested that the removal to the barracks just before the rains, 
and living there under strange conditions, contributed to this 
increase of sickness. 


The following table shows the cases reported and arrests 
made in 1922 and 1923 :— 











Percentage 
Year. Cases Arrests Convictions. | convictions 
reported. made. to aiieats. 
1922... aie 2,169 2,194 1,732 78-9 
1923... ie 2,370 2,362 1,897 78+1 


The following is a comparative statement of serious crimes 
reported during the two years :— 


1922. 1923. 
Murder Se an pee ron 1 2 
House-breaking es a sit aE 14 
Burglary tus ese oe dep a) 13 
Shop-breaking ate te ow, AS 2 
Rape eee yas a oe 3 5 
Larceny ie ee i «oe 212 316 
Receiving... sie 2a an aS 52 


(b) Fire BricaDE. 


The Fire Brigade is under the control of the City Council. 
One serious outbreak of fire took place in January, involving the 
destruction of seven houses. 


(c) Prisons. 


The following are the admissions to Freetown Prison during 
the two years 1922 and 1923 :— 


1922. 1923 
Males... ae ae aéh AOU 990 
Females ... a ao sas 12 20 
Juveniles 25 30 


The decrease in the number of males committed to prison is 
attributed to the operation of the Repatriation of Convicted 
Natives Ordinance, No. 10 of 1920, and the Deportation of Aliens 
Ordinance, No. 2 of 1920. 
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The increase in the number of juvenile offenders is unsatis 
factory, and a Special Committee has been appointed to report 
and advise on the question of juvenile crime in Freetown. 


A high standard of health was maintained during the year. 
There was no serious outbreak of any disease. There were 279 
admissions to hospital during the year and three deaths. This is 
the lowest number of deaths occurring in the hospital since 
1906. 


In the Protectorate prisons 783 persons were committed to 
prison in 1923, as compared with 1,039 in 1922, the daily average 
for the year being 160. 


(d) CrimInaL SraTIsTIcs. 


In the Supreme Court of the Colony 34 persons were con- 
victed—6 for larceny and 19 for other offences against property, 
as compared with 90 in 1922, of which 51 were for offences 
against property. 


In the Circuit Court of the Protectorate 12 persons were 
convicted, of which 1 was for murder, 3 for manslaughter and 
4 for other offences against the peace, as compared with 43 in 
1922, of which 16 were for larceny. 


In the Police Magistrate’s Court, Freetown, 2,612 persons 
were convicted summarily, 501 being for larceny and 1,588 for 
offences against revenue laws and kindred laws, as compared 
with 2,116 convictions in 1922, 523 for larceny, and 1,172 for 
offences against revenue laws. 


In the District Commissioner’s Court at Waterloo there were 
120 convictions, 40 being for praedial larceny, as against 195 in 
1922, of which 77 were for praedial larceny. 


In the Courts of the Commissioners of the Protectorate 99 
persons were convicted, as against 1,212 in 1922. 


IX. VITAL STATISTICS. 


(a) EUROPEAN PoPULATION. 


The number of European residents during 1923 in the Colony 
and Protectorate was :— 


Officials ve ats ae ee .. 6188 
Non-Officialst + oe oa as .. 420 
Military aes Be 486 


(tt This figure includes white Americans.) 


The average number of officials resident at any one time 
during the year was 102, as compared with 109 in 1922. The 
following is a comparative tabulation of the deaths of Europeans 
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from climatic and non-climatic causes in the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate since 1912 :— 











Landed from Vessels. Colony and Protectorate. 
Year. ae Cea Non-Military. Military. Total. 
5 . ion- =" 

Climatic.| Cjimatic. [Climatic] NO, | clim. | Nom 
1912 — _ 3 3 3 2 11 
1913 _ _ 4 1 3 2 10 
1914 _ _ 4 1 3 _ 8 
1915 1 1 7 3 2 _ 14 
1916 3 3 2 1 3 4 16 
1917 _ 12 4 2 1 3 22 
1918* _ 46 —_ 6 3 7 62 
1919 3 3 4 6 2 _ 18 
1920 _ 2 5 3 _ _ 10 
1921 _ 1 5 3 — _ 9 
1922 1 1 5 4 1 1 13 
1923t = = 4/4 2|—| 7 























(b) PopuLatTion, BirtH-RaTEe, DeaTH-RaTE AND INFANTILE 













Morratirty. 
fs Infantile 
Population Sah Death | Mortality 
1921 Census.! per 1,000.| per 1,000, | Pet 1,000 
Freetown os oe 44,142 19-3 30 437 
Colony other than Free- 41,021 18-7 21-5 261 


town. 


Owing to the non-registration of many births the 
able ’’ birth-rate is undoubtedly much below the actual birth- 
rate, and for this reason the Infantile Mortality rate, which is 
the number of deaths of infants under one year of age per 1,000 
registered births, appears a good deal higher than it really is. 


avail- 


” 


It is nevertheless excessively high, and ‘‘ Infant Welfare ’’ work 
is being undertaken on an increasing scale with a view to 
reducing it. According to the 1921 Census the males exceeded 
the females by 28°5 per cent. and 24°3 per cent. in Freetown and 
the rest of the Colony respectively. This is an additional factor 
in producing the low birth-rate. 


(c) SANITATION. 


The port of Freetown was not in quarantine during the year. 
Quarantine was declared against ports in the Canary Islands, the 





* Influenza Epidemic. 

¢ (1923) Two Europeans died on board ships in Freetown Harbour in 
addition to the above ; one from a climatic, the other from a non-climatic 
cause. 
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Gold Coast, Senegal and the Gambia, owing to yellow fever 
smallpox and plague. Two cases of smallpox were reported 1 
Freetown and there were 17 cases in the Protectorate. Chicken- 
pox was fairly frequent both in the Colony and in the Pu 
tectorate. 


(d) REcoRD OF VACCINATIONS PERFORMED. 














7 
| 1923. | 1922. 1921. 

Number vaccinated .. ie a 21,517 26,448 | 35,989 
» successful .. ae i 10,294 9,795 10,917 

» unsuccessful .. ie es 4,266 6,302 6,74 

» Not inspected ae a 6,957 | 10,351 18,278 





Three cases of anthrax in cattle were reported in Freetown 
and dealt with by the Medical Officer of Health, as against 3 
in 1922. 


The Superintendent of Freetown Water Works reports tha 
there was no shortage of water during the year. The average 
daily consumption was 429,143 gallons. 


The mosquito larvae prosecutions in the Freetown Police 
Court was 560, as compared with 373 in 1922. 


The Sanitary Department purchased and destroyed 13,16 
rats, paying for them at the rate of 2d. each until September. 
when the rate was reduced to 1d. 


(e) CLIMATE. 

The climate of Sierra Leone is tropical, with a heavy rainfall 
and high atmospheric humidity during the greater part of the 
year. The shade temperature rarely falls below 70°. On tte 
other hand, the shade temperature, even in the dry seas. 
rarely rises above 95°, and there is always a sufficient dail! 
range of temperature to render the mornings and eveng 
relatively cool. It is not always damp—speaking generally, 
there are four months of very dry weather, when little or no ral 
falls, and four months of varying conditions with a moderate 
rainfall for a tropical country. There is a single rainy seal 
lasting roughly from May to the end of October. This occult 
during the period of the south-west monsoon. It is preceded and 
followed by a period of thunder-storms known as tornadcs. 
which travel in a direction from east to west. In August there 
is sometimes a slight break in the rains. 


July, August and September are the months of the heaviet 
rainfall. 


The rainfall is highest on the coast, decreasing gradualis 
inland. 
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Rainfall records taken in Freetown (Tower Hill), 180 ft. 
above sea level, for the last 40 years are now available, and the 
following for each of the last four decennia shows very markedly 
the decrease in the rainfall, which is said to be common to the 
whole of West Africa and the neighbouring islands. 


Average Rainfall, Freetown 


(Tower Hill). 

Period. Average Rainfall. 
1882-1891... Se ae +. 166-07 
1892-1901... hie ao +. 165-15 
1902-1911 a oe -- aa 156-00 
1912-1921... a oe -. 122-66 


The highest rainfall recorded was 204°19 in. in 1883, and the 
lowest 102'34 in. in 1914. 


In December and January Sierra Leone comes into the region 
of the north-east Trades, and the resultant wind, known as the 
“ Harmattan,’’ blows N.N.E. It is an exceedingly dry wind, 
and is accompanied by a thick haze, probably composed of minute 
particles of dust. During this period there are cool nights and 
hot days, and the maximum diurnal variations are registered. 
The lowest mean temperatures are usually recorded in the months 
of July and August. 


The rainfall in 1923 (125 in.) was almost exactly equal to the 
average for the past 10 years, but a good deal below the average 
for the past 40 years. 


The highest rainfall recorded in any one day was 5°91 in. on 
16th July. The lowest temperature recorded at the Tower Hill. 
Observatory was 69 deg. on 17th, 18th and 19th August; the 
highest, 95 deg. on 21st March. 


(f) ConpitIons of Livine In SIERRA LEONE. 


There are facilities for playing cricket, football, tennis and 
golf. As the country is hilly, cycling is laborious, and horses do 
not thrive; but for some distance out from the town the roads 
are good enough for motor-cars and motor-cycles to be used. 


Local meat is by no means as good as good English meat, 
but when properly cooked is quite nutritious. Excellent fresh 
fish can be bought, and, apart from potatoes and onions, which 
are imported, fresh vegetables and fresh fruit can be obtained 
at reasonable prices throughout the year. 


The Colony suffers from the lack of any cold storage accom- 
Modation, but ice, fresh meat and fish, game, etc., may be 
obtained from the outward-bound mail boats of Messrs. Elder, 
Dempster and Company, Ltd. (See also ‘‘ Climate.’’) 


(g) PopuLaTION (COLONY AND PROTECTORATE). 
A Census of the Colony and Protectorate was taken on the 


24th November, 1921, and it was published in 1922. ‘ 
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The report shows that the population of Sierra Leone (Colony 
and Protectorate) has increased from 1,403,182 in 1911 to 
1,541,311 in 1921, or by approximately 9°8 per cent. The Census 
of 1901 recorded a population of 1,024,178 only, so that the 
increase in the decade 1902-1911 was apparently 37 per cent.; 
but the apparent great increase in population during the decade 
1901-1911 cannot necessarily be attributed to actual increase in 
numbers, but is more probably due to inaccurate estimates made 
in 1901. 


The population of the Colony proper shows a very consider- 
able increase, viz., from 75,572 to 85,163. This increase is wholly 
due to a striking augmentation of the population of Freetown. 
viz., from 34,090 to 44,142. 


The estimated native population of the Protectorate has 
increased from 1,323,151 in 1911 to 1,450,908 in 1921. For the 
distribution of Protectorate population see ‘‘ Politica] Adminis- 
tration.’’ 


X. POSTAL, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


(a) Postau. 


The number of post offices and postal agencies open at the 
end of the year was 41. Money Order business was transacted 
_at 18 offices and Postal Order business at 32. 


The total number of articles which passed through the Post 
Office during the year amounted to 1,493,981, as compared with 
1,478,964 in 1922. The total was made up as follows :— 





Letters, Postcards, 


and Book Packets. Paceels: 





a a 
Ordinary. Registered Ordinary) Insured. 





Received from United Kingdom] 362,294 | 11,554 13,815 2,000 
Despatched to United 


Kingdom .. 162,277 19,921 2,323 131 
Received from West “African 

Colonies : 114,831 17,248 4,742 10 
Despatched to “West ‘African 

Colonies a * 115,241 10,239 1,520 3 
Internal a an .. | 609,509 43,195 11,039 _- 














The Money Order transactions numbered 5,827 and amounted 
to £54,206, showing a decrease of 61 in number and an increase 


i  — 
a pc Re OIC ee I a a ret I Ot ee A ST Ne Et 
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of £506 in value when compared with the figures of the previous 
year. 





Money Orders. Ion 1828. 


Number.} Amount.| Number.| Amount. 


4 £ 
Received from United Kingdom.. 368 1,959 363 1,621 
Despatched to United Kingdom.. | 2,025 13,964 | 1,961 14,162 
Received from West African 


Colonies .. Ba a oe 746 9,055 590 6,945 
Despatched to West African 
Colonies .. te se a 390 3,718 406 4,470 
Inland ae na ie -. | 2,359 23,004 | 2,507 27,088 
Total .. ve eee -. | 5,888 53,700 | 5,827 54,286 

















Postal Orders issued numbered 44,183 and amounted to 
£30,215, as compared with 43,743 to the value of £30,351 in 
1922. 38,452 Orders, amounting to £28,070, were paid, an 
increase of 1,702 in number and £826 in value when compared 
with the figures of the previous year. 


The Postal Revenue totalled £12,912, showing a decrease of 
£122 as compared with 1922. The customs duties collected in 
respect of parcels amounted to £8,119, and stamps to the value 
of £3,386 were sold in connection with inland revenue services. 


The expenditure amounted to £17,456, which shows an 
increase of £218 when compared with the figures of 1922. 


(b) TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


The telegraphs and telephones are under the management of 
the Railway Department. The Head Office is at Water Street, 
Freetown, and there is a combined telegraph and telephone 
service to Pendembu (2273 miles from Freetown), with important 
transmitting stations at Boia (643 miles) and Bo (136 miles from 
Freetown). From Boia there is a telegraph and telephone service 
to Kamabai, the terminus of the branch line (104 miles). From 
Mano on the railway there is a branch line through Serabu and 
Sengama to Bendu (71} miles), whence telegrams are taken to 
York Island and Bonthe by a boat service, and from Sengama 
there is a branch line to Pujehun (47 miles). 


From Songo Town (on the railway) there is a telephone to 
Port Lokko. 

The total number of telegrams despatched during 1922 and 
1923 (exclusive of messages sent on Railway service) was :— 


1922. 1923. 
Public Telegrams... ... 40,980 43,524 
Government Telegrams ... 11,743 12,447 


The revenue from telegrams was £4,127, as compared with 
£4,398 in 1922. 
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Telegrams to any part of the world are accepted at any rail- 
way station and sent through the office in Freetown of the African 
Direct Telegraph Company. 

There is a local telephone service in Freetown with 85 sub- 
scribers, of which 28 are Government offices and quarters, 19 
are railway offices and 35 private subscribers. 

The telephone revenue in 1923 amounted to £1,263 and the 
maintenance cost £912. 


XI. COMMUNICATIONS. 


(a) Rattways. 
The total length of line open was 338 miles :— 
2274 Main Line. Water Street to Pendembu. 
104 Branch Line. Boia to Kamabai. 
5} Hill Station Line. 
1 Branches to Ascension Town and Public Works. 


338 


Approximately 17 miles of sidings at stations, etc., are in 
operation. 

The capital expenditure on 31st December, 1923, was 
£1,696 977. 

The following are the comparative figures for 1913, 1922 and 
1923 :— 








1913. 1922. 1923. 

£ 8 £ 
General Revenue te aa at 168,418 171,986 189,297 
Expenditure .. BS a6 o. 90,155 195,052 183,205 





The welcome increase in revenue and decrease in expenditure 
may be attributed to the closer administration of all branches of 
the Railway, and in particular the Traffic Branch, as well as to 
the drastic retrenchments and economies practised during the 
year. The decrease in expenditure is all the more satisfactory in 
view of the fact that it includes a sum of £28,430 spent in 
relaying part of the track. 





| 1913. 1922. | 1923. 





Receipts per train-mile (in pence) .. 114-11 91-10 99-26 
Working expenses per train-mile (in 

pence) Se oie .'s ts 61-09 103-22 96-07 
Passengers carried... aay -- | 438,388 531,493 583,20) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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The total rolling-stock in use consisted of 46 engines, 80 
coaching vehicles and 330 goods vehicles. 


The gross tonnage carried was 61,220 tons, as compared with 
51,881 in 1922 and 62,084 in 1913. 


The reduction in fares which took place in 1922 stimulated 
long distance travelling in a very marked manner, and the 
increase in passenger traffic receipts noted in last year’s Report 
has been maintained. 


(b) Roaps. 


The following table gives the particulars of the first-class 
motor roads constructed or under construction in the Protectorate 
at the end of the year 1923. 











Mil Mileage 
leage i 
formation Mileage temporanty 
Road Total t bridged for 
e° mileage. | completed |Permanen®-|7 otors (na- 
December |ly bridged jive stick 
1923. bridges). 
Kumrabai-Bo-Pujehun .. 107 993 (c) 40 (a) 353 (5) 
Boadgibu- Blama - 

Panguma as “ 63 (d) 63 (d) 44 (e) 19(f) 
Segbwema-Bandajuma.. 26 23 (g) 7 19 
Pendembu - Kailahun- 

Mofindo rn es 24 24 18 6 
Moyamba-Sembehun .. 19 19 18 Nil (A) 
Sumbuya-Koribundu .. 21 17} 9} 8} 

Total .. a2 260 2463 136} 872 














These roads serve as feeders by motor transport for the 
important railway centres, Pendembu, Blama, Segbwema, 
Hangha, Bo and Moyamba. 


It has been reckoned that a first-class road with permanent 
bridges costs about £800 a mile to construct. Experiments are 
being made with bridges of specially selected sawn timbers. It 
is estimated that such bridges should last for at least four or five 
years, and that they should cost a very great deal less than 
concrete bridges. 





(2) Bo-Mandu 18 miles. Bo to Koribundu 22 miles. 

(6) Koribundu-Pujehun 26 miles. Mandu towards Mongheri 9} miles. 

(c) Bo-Pujehun 48 miles. Bo towards Mongheri 27} miles. Between 
Mongheri and Kumrabai 24 miles. 

(d) Boadgibu-Blama 24 miles. Blama-Hangha 19 miles. Hangha- 
Panguma 20 miles. 

(e) Boadgibu to Blama 24 miles. Hangha to Panguma 20 miles. 

(f) Blama to Hangha. 

(g) Widening only required. 

(kh) Reaches to outside of Sembehun where a temporary footbridge 
exists. 
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(c) WATERWAYS. 

There is a considerable mileage of waterways in the Colom 
and Protectorate, but they are navigable only for light draugh: 
vessels. Even so, large quantities of produce are brought t 
Freetown and Bonthe by these waterways, and steps are bein; 
taken to open them up further. 


XII. PUBLIC WORKS. 


Certain public works of considerable importance were undet- 
taken during the year. Foremost among these were :— 


(a) The completion of the foreshore protective works alonz 
the western side of the new Colonial Hospital. This 
was begun in 1922 in consequence of the landslide. 
which threatened the stability of the Hospital site. 

(b) The reconstruction of the main part of Government 
House. The previously existing unsightly wooden 
front was found on examination to be dangerously 
insecure and was replaced by a concrete front of sub- 
stantial design, including a ‘‘ kiosk "' and __ port: 
cochére. 

(c) The conversion of an old building at King Tom into 
Government Secondary School. This was still m 
progress at the end of the year. 

(d) The completion of the Saunders Street and King Jimm: 
drainage systems. It is worthy of record that in the 
course of the excavations necessitated by the King 
Jimmy drainage system a large syenite boulder wa: 
brought to light having names and lettering inscribed 
upon it. The most important of these inscription: 
are as follows: ‘‘M. A. RUITER VICE ADMI- 
RALEN VAN HOLLANT EN WESTURIES 
LANT A ° 1664.” 


XIII. FREETOWN CITY COUNCIL. 


The City Council of Freetown, a partly elected and paril 
nominated body, is charged with the lighting of the city, the 
licensing and control of parks, markets and slaughter houses, 
etc., the administration of the water supply, and the maintenance 
and control of the Fire Brigade. It also is the licensing authority 
for vehicles and for certain classes of licensable occupations. 


The main sources of the Council’s revenue are estimated for 
1923-1924 at :— 


£ 
Water Supply and Rates... ... 9,061 
City Rates me a ... 5,669 


Licenses, etc. ... Ee se w. 2,211 
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Its total estimated expenditure for the year 1923-1924 is 
£9,861. 

The annual value of rateable hereditaments in Freetown has 
tisen from £56,480 in 1916-1918 to £82,625 in 1923-1924. 


XIV. POLITICAL ADMINISTRATION. 


(a) Cotony. 


The Colony proper consists of the peninsula of Sierra Leone 
with certain islands in its vicinity, Sherbro and York Islands 
and Turner’s Peninsula. Under this section, however, it is only 
necessary to deal with the Sierra Leone Peninsula and adjacent 
islands, as the island of Sherbro, York Island and Turner’s 
Peninsula, although Colony, are administered as Protectorate*, 
and are dealt with in the next succeeding sub-head. 

The peninsula is divided for administrative purposes into two 
Districts, viz., (a) the Freetown Police District, comprising 
Freetown and the villages in its vicinity, and the islands of 
Bunce and Tassoh, and (b) the Headquarters District, consisting 
of the remainder of the peninsula and the Bananas Islands, 
administered by a District Commissioner stationed at Waterloo. 
The District Commissioner of the Headquarters District (as well 
as the District Commissioner of the Bonthe District above 
referred to) is assisted by a detachment of the Police Force placed 
at his disposal by the Commissioner of Police. 

The area and population of the divisions of the Colony (i.e., 
of the territory that is administered as such) are as follows :— 


District. Area. Population. 
sq. miles. 
Police (including Freetown) ... 50 56,980 
Headquarters... ou ... 210 23,992 
Sherbro Judicial ay a 10 4,281 


(b) PROTECTORATE. 

For administrative purposes the Protectorate is divided into 
three Provinces under Provincial Commissioners; the Northern 
and Central Provinces are each subdivided into four Districts, 
and the Southern Province into five, under District Commis- 
sioners. 

The area and population of each District are as follows :— 

Approximate 


Native 
Northern Province. sq. miles. Population. 
Port Lokko (Headquarters Port Lokko) 2,160 153,300 
Batkanu (Headquarters Batkanu) . 2,940 154,600 
Bombali (Headquarters Makene) «. 8,300 173,350 
Koinadugu (Headquarters Kaballa)  ... 5,450 85,700 





* Except an area of 10 sq. miles, including the town of Bonthe, which is 
administered under the Sherbro Judicial District Advisory Board. 
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Approximate 
: Native 
Central Province. sq. miles. Population. 
Moyamba (Headquarters Moyamba) ... 1,540 100,696 
Konno (Headquarters Panguma) . 2,400 167,450 
Kennema (Headquarters Kennema) ... 2,190 168,531 
Pendembu (Headquarters Pendembu)... 1,440 151,591 
Southern Province. 
Gbangbamat (Headquarters Gbangbama) 1,620 69.500 
Sumbuya (Headquarters Sumbuya) ... 1,030 98,758 
Pujehun (Headquarters Pujehun) .. 1,140 97.973 
Mano River (Headquarters Zimmi) ... 890 tee! 
Bonthe (Headquarters Bonthe) .. 880 32.14 





26,980 1,450,908 





The total European Political Staff consists of only twenty- 
seven European officers, five or six of whom are usually on leave. 
The remaining twenty-two officers administer an area of 26,98) 
square miles; in other words, on an average each officer is in 
charge of some 1,230 miles. To help him he has a clerk and, 
may be, about a dozen members of the Court Messenger Force, 
a disciplined body of Protectorate natives performing, in the 
Protectorate, such functions as in the Colony are discharged by 
the Police Force, as well as other duties that the exigencies of 
the Protectorate administration demand. 


XV. WEST AFRICAN FRONTIER FORCE. 


The Sierra Leone Battalion forms a part of the West African 
Frontier Force, the other component parts of which are the 
Nigeria Regiment, the Gold Coast Regiment and the Gambia 
Company. 

The Battalion has its Headquarters at Daru in the Pendembu 
District of the Central Province, a town on the Main Line of 
the Railway, some 214 miles from Freetown. One Company 
is stationed at Makene in the Bombali District of the Northen 
Province, an important trading centre on the Branch line of the 
Railway, 148 miles from Freetown. 


XVI. IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 
Economic INVESTIGATIONS AND ENQUIRIES. 

Reports on a number of products forwarded by Government 
officers were furnished to the Government during the year as a 
result of investigations carried out in the Scientific and Technical 
Department, supplemented when necessary by reference to 
commercial experts. In addition, information relating to Sierra 
Leone products was supplied to enquirers. 





t With a Sub-District administered from Sembehun. 
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Coffee. Specimens of the coffee (Coffea stenophylla) grown 
in the mountain district were forwarded in order to ascertain the 
prospects of establishing a market for this variety.in London. 
They were clean and of good appearance, but of rather low grade. 
Consignments would however be readily saleable in the United 
Kingdom, and would also find a market on the Continent. 
Valuations in comparison with the principal commercial grades 
were supplied. 


Liberian coffee received from the Colony was described by 
merchants as a good type of West African Liberian coffee which 
should be readily saleable in Europe. The Institute offered to 
assist in marketing trial consignments. 


Cocoa. This cocoa, which was prepared in the Southern 
Province, consisted of small to medium-sized beans of the 
Forastero variety, which had been imperfectly fermented. 
Manufacturers regarded the cocoa as of poor quality, but stated 
that if properly fermented and dried it should realise the same 
price as cocoa of similar character imported from Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast. 

Rice. A series of paddy rice, stated to represent the principal 
types grown in the Scarsies region, exhibited practically no 
difference in appearance either before or after removal of the 
husks. The husked rice prepared from the samples at the 
Imperial Institute resembled Indian ‘‘Askoolie ’’ rice and would 
realise a low price, being suitable only for chicken food or 
manufacturing purposes. There is no market for paddy rice in 
the United Kingdom, and only a small demand on the Continent. 
Particulars of machinery for husking and cleaning rice, which 
could be used by the native cultivators, were supplied. 


Ginger. In connection with endeavours to improve the quality 
of the ginger exported from Sierra Leone, two samples were 
teceived for examination and valuation. One of them was 
regarded as of fair quality for Sierra Leone ginger, whilst the 
other was described by merchants as of better quality than any 
African ginger they had previously received. The Imperial 
Institute offered to take charge of a trial consignment of the 
superior quality if desired. Commercial samples of Cochin and 
Jamaica ginger which realise higher prices than West African 
were forwarded to the Colony for reference in connection with 
the preparation of consignments for export. 


Lime Juice. Two samples of lime juice prepared on the 
Government Experimental Farm at N’jala were of normal 
composition, the amount of citric acid present being equal to that 
in commercial lime juice of good quality. 


Chillies. In view of the possibility of extending the pro- 
duction of chillies in Sierra Leone, information was desired as 
to the prospects of finding an increased market in the United 
Kingdom. Specimens forwarded from the Colony in connection 
with this investigation were considered in the trade to be of fair 
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quality. At that time there was an abundant supply of chillies 
in the market, but one of the firms consulted was willing to con- 
sider offers of consignments for future delivery. The results 
of the enquiries made by the Imperial Institute indicated that, 
although the chillies would be saleable in the United Kingdom 
in limited quantities, it is unlikely that there would be an 
extensive demand for them. 


Palm Oil. Oil prepared by a depericarping machine purchased 
for trial in the Colony at the suggestion of the Imperial Institute 
was found to be of good quality and to have a low acid value. 
Suggestions were made by the Imperial Institute for improving 
the working of the machine and for further experiments to 
demonstrate its efficiency. 


Castor Seed. A sample of large castor seed grown in the 
Konnoh District gave a satisfactory yield of oil and would te 
saleable in the United Kingdom at about the same price as 
Bombay castor seed. A sample of smaller seed, yielding some- 
what less oil, was regarded as a little less valuable than Bombay 
seed. 

Information was furnished to an enquirer regarding the cultiva- 
tion and production of castor seed, the preparation of castor oil, 
and the possibility of using oil from Sierra Leone seed for 
aircraft lubrication. 


Cotton, Samples of ‘‘ Quandi,’’ ‘‘ Ndului ’’ and ‘‘ Fandewa ” 
cotton from the Southern Province were examined and reports 
furnished as to their quality and current value in the United 
Kingdom. 

Timbers. The prospects of finding a market in the United 
Kingdom for ‘‘ Kondi’’ wood (Anisophylla Laurina) ani 
Polyadoa Elliottii wood were considered by the Imperial Institute 
Advisory Committee on Timbers. Kondi wood has a highly 
ornamental figure, but is somewhat heavy, a feature which 
would militate against its use for many purposes. Further 

_information as to the quantity available and the price at which the 
wood can be supplied was requested in order that the desirability 
of arranging for an experimental shipment might be considered. 


Polyadoa Elliottii is a hard close-grained timber which might 
be useful for tool handles, carving and other special purposes for 
which the second grades of boxwood are usually employed, but 
it is unlikely under present conditions to find a profitable market 
in competition with ordinary boxwood. 


Information was furnished to enquirers regarding the 
Powellising process for timber, and the possible utilisation of the 
wood of Musanga Smithii for the local manufacture of paper 
pulp for export. 

Tobacco. ‘‘ Tankoro ’’ tobacco, which is produced to a con- 


siderable extent in the Northern Province for local use, was of 
satisfactory composition except that the amount of nitrogen was 
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rather high. It had good burning qualities, but the flavour 
was not particularly attractive, and this defect, together with the 
small size and poor appearance of the leaf, would render it unsuit- 
able for the United Kingdom market. 


‘* Soro ’’ tobacco, produced from selected leaves from the same 
plant as ‘‘ Tankoro ’’ tobacco, had a slightly better flavour and 
aroma, but would not be likely to prove attractive to Europeans. 


Miscellaneous. The results of technical trials at the Imperial 
Institute showed that Knoptho bark (Ficus sp.). which is used in 
the Koinadugu District of the Northern Province as a dye for 
native-made cotton garments, would not be of interest in the 
United Kingdom, although it is suitable for local use either as 
a dyestuff or tanning material. 


Other enquiries relating to Sierra Leone dealt with during 
the period under review included the following :—The con- 
stituents of Belowi bark; the identity of Gorli seed and the 
medicinal value of the oil; the properties of Po-Yoak oil; 
Lophira alata seed; and the preparation of oil-palm fibre. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


A Report on the Operations of the Imperial Institute was 
published as No. 1 of the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 
Vol. XXI (1923), in which reference was made to the work con- 
ducted for Sierra Leone during recent years. An article on the 
medicinal value of Oncoba oils was also published in the Bulletin 
during the year. 

Srerra Leone Court. 


The site of the Court has been moved further west in the 
North Gallery, where it is better lighted, and has been enlarged 
to 630 square feet. This has involved overhauling and re- 
arranging the whole of the exhibits. The statistical board relating 
to area, population and trade has been revised. 


Six photographs of scenes in Sierra Leone presented by 
Mr. Addison have been enlarged and are now exhibited in the 
Court. 


Lectures on Sierra Leone have been given to school parties 
in the Court by the Guide Lecturer and to members of the 
general public by Colonel M. C. Nangle, F.R.G.S. Specimens 
of Sierra Leone products have been supplied to schools. 


No new exhibits for exhibition in the Court were received 
from the Government during the year. 
G. C. DU BOULAY, 


Acting Colonial Secretary 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
27th August, 1924. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’ 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 


the sources indicated on the title page :— 








ANNUAL. 
No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1186 Straits Settlements o on a - 1923 
1187 Falkland Islands. . ne 
1188 Kenya Colony and Protectorate - . . . en 
1189 British Solomon Islands Poteet ‘ao a . «. 1922-193 
1190 Jamaica .. aye aS * . a af 1922 
1191 Seychelles Ps ‘ae © : Ry 
1192 Bahamas .. “ . . 1922-1923 
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UGANDA. 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923.* 


PREFACE, 


1. Geographical Description—The territories comprising the 
Uganda Protectorate lie between the Belgian Congo, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, and Tanganyika Territory. The 
Protectorate extends from one degree of south latitude to the 
northern limits of the navigable waters of the Victoria Nile at 
Nimule. It is flanked on the east by the natural boundaries of 
Lake Rudolf, the river Turkwel, Mount Elgon (14,200 ft.), and the 
Sio River, running into the north-eastern waters of Lake Victoria, 
whist the outstanding features on the western side are the Nile 
watershed, Lake Albert, the river Semliki, the Ruwenzori Range 
(16,794 ft.), and Lake Edward. 


2. Historical Survey.—The first British explorers to visit the 
country were Speke and Grant during their search for the Nile 
in 1862. Samuel Baker discovered Lake Albert shortly afterwards. 
Stanley reached Buganda in 1875, and was greatly struck with 
the intelligence of the natives. As the result of his appeal the 
first band of missionaries arrived in June, 1877, followed two years 
later by a party of French Catholics. Both denominations quickly 
gained adherents, but on the accession of King Mwanga a 
systematic persecution of the Christians was inaugurated with the 
murder of Bishop Hannington in 1885. Mwanga was deposed by 
joint action of the Christians and Mohammedans in 1888, and 
fled to the Sesse Islands in Lake Victoria. Religious antagonism 
soon revived, and the Christians were compelled to leave the 
country. They returned in 1889, and after severely defeating the 
Mohammedans restored Mwanga to his Kingdom. 


3. Negotiations between the British and German Governments 
during the following year definitely placed Uganda under British 
influence, and Captain Lugard (now The Right Hon. Sir Frederick 
Lugard, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O.) proceeded inland on behalf of 
the Imperial British East Africa Company, and, despite opposition 
from the French missionaries, obtained Mwanga’s signature on 
the 26th December, 1890, to a treaty giving the British the 
right to intervene in the internal affairs of Buganda. This 
proved the signal for armed attacks from both Mohammedan and 
Catholic factions, and resulted in fighting, in which the Sudanese 
levies, collected by Capt. Lugard to maintain his authority, with 
difficulty repulsed both their opponents’ forces in detail. King 
Mwanga, who had sided with the French, escaped to German 
territory at Bukoba. He was persuaded ultimately to return, 
and an agreement was drawn up granting the Catholic and 
Mohammedan parties definite spheres of influence in Buganda. 





* Asketch map will be found in the Report for 1914-15, No. 873 (Cd. 7622-64). 
(15827) Wt. 14532975 750 10/24 Harrow G.94 
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The position, however, proved unsatisfactory, and the British 
Government was forced by public opinion in England to assume 
direct control of affairs in 1894. Comparative quiet ensued for the 
next three years until Mwanga instigated a rebellion, which was 
defeated by the Sudanese force under the Acting Commissioner, 
Colonel Ternan. Mwanga once more fled the country, his infam 
son, Daudi Chwa, the present ruler, being proclaimed King. o 
“ Kabaka,” at Kampala under the guidance of three Regents. 
Discontent soon afterwards arose among a section of the 
Sudanese force ; Mwanga returned to join the mutineers, aided 
by Kabarega, the rebel king of the Banyoro. Fortunately the 
Baganda remained loyal, and the outbreak was quelled after a 
year’s fighting, during which several British officers lost thei 
lives. Mwanga and Kabarega were captured and deported. 
Since the early part of 1899 the country has been peaceful, ané 
British administration has spread over the neighbouring tribe. 
Control was extended over Busoga and Bunyoro on the 3rd Jul’, 
1896, whilst arrangements for the inclusion of the other peoples 
within the existing frontiers were effected by Sir H. H. Johnstoa 
between the years 1900 and 1902. Arrangements with the native 
governments of Buganda, Toro, and Ankole were negotiated by 
the same Commissioner for the purpose of regulating the native 
administration and defining their relations with the suzeral 
power. It was found advisable to suspend the Ankole Agreement 
in 1905, after the murder of the British Sub-Commissioner, but 
the subsequent loyalty of the natives justified the restoratioa 
of their privileges in 1912. Apart from this incident, the popu 
tion has acquiesced in European rule, and only unimportant 
disturbances have occurred in outlying districts. The open 
of the Uganda Railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria in tht 
early years of this century, and the subsequent installation ¢ 
a steamer service on the Lake, proved a valuable stimulus t0 
development, and has been largely responsible for the county's 
Tapid progress in the twenty-five years of British administrato. 


4, During the Great War Uganda contributed in no sma 
measure to the success of the operations in German East Afra 
In the early part of the War, hostilities, in so far as Uganda ws 
immediately concerned, were limited to outpost actions on tt 
southern frontier, which was defended by the Police Sem 
Battalion (native ranks officered by Europeans), together wit 
native levies who were later organised as the Baganda Riis 
These forces were subsequently augmented by a company of tt 
King’s African Rifles and a battalion of Indian Infantry, t |* 
13th Rajputs, while the necessary auxiliary services were or ; 
locally. In the advance into German territory in 1916, and? 
the subsequent stages of the campaign, the native population dy 
Uganda was largely drawn upon to maintain the personne d | 
the Carrier Corps and the King’s African Rifles, while the ge |" 
majority of the European non-official population and as ma |. 
officials as could be spared from an inadequate civil establishmat |~ 
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were enrolled in the local forces. 38,310 natives were recruited 
for the Uganda Transport Corps (Carrier Section), as well as 
1,741 as stretcher-bearers, etc. ; 3,576 porters were supplied to 
the East African Carrier Corps, and 5,763 for service in German and 
Portuguese East Africa; and a special Congo Carrier Corps, for 
which 8,429 porters were raised, materially assisted General 
Tombeur and the Belgian forces in the capture of Tabora. In 
addition to the above, five battalions of the 4th King’s African 
Rifles were raised and trained in the Protectorate. To provide 
for the full complement and make allowance for wastage over 
10,000 men were required. Finally, in 1917, the African Native 
Medical Corps was recruited, with the co-operation of the missions, 
from the ranks of the educated natives, and attained a strength 
of 1,000 with European personnel. 


5. The year 1919 was marked by a famine of unusual severity, 
causing many deaths from starvation. The spread of rinderpest, 
an epidemic disease amongst Uganda cattle, increased to an 
alarming extent during the same year, but the stringent measures 
employed were successful in limiting the outbreak. 


6. Administrative Divisions.—The Protectorate was divided 
originally into six Provinces, but on the revised delimitation of 
the eastern boundary in 1903 these were reduced to five— 
Buganda, Eastern, Western, Northern, and Rudolf—of which 
the last named is at present administered by the Government 
of Kenya pending the readjustment of the boundary between 
that Colony and Uganda. Until a survey of the country has been 
completed, it is not possible to furnish accurate statistics. The 
Protectorate covers an area of approximately 110,300 square 
miles, including 16,169 square miles of water. 


7. The population on the 3lst December, 1923, was estimated 
to be 3,127,455, viz., 1,289 Europeans, 6,521 Asiatics, and 
3,119,645 native inhabitants. 


I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


8. Although commercial expectations were not completely 
Tealised, much was done during the period under review, and 
at the close of the year there was every indication that 1924 
would be accompanied by considerable development and more 
prosperous trade conditions. 

9. The improvement in the political position in East 
Africa generally was not without effect in Uganda; capital was 
given more confidence and the feeling of security required to 
attract new enterprises re-established. The success of the cotton 
season in itself ensures a prosperous year for the country. 
Native interest in cotton cultivation has increased steadily 
and facilities for instruction in ploughing have been considerably 
extended. The proposed extension into Uganda of the Nakuru- 
Turbo branch of the Uganda Railway will have far-reaching 
effects on the cotton industry. The new line will provide direct 
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communication with the coast to the Eastern Province, the mzin 
cotton-growing area, and will facilitate the development of th 
more remote districts to the north and west. As a result of th 
wide extension and rapid progress of the cotton industry mary 
natives are enjoying unprecedented prosperity. The ease with 
which their wealth has been acquired and other influences a 
work tending to break down tribal organisation and traditice. 
have shown how essential it is that the natives should receive 
close guidance at this time. 


10. The health of the native, both bodily and mental, is 
Teceiving closer attention; immense strides have been mat : 
in affording better facilities for medical treatment, and in » 
far as education is concerned a comprehensive scheme has now 
been devised supplementing work at present carried out by | 
missionary societies. 


11. Vital statistics for Buganda and the neighbouring Bantu | 
districts record an excess of births over deaths, although in 
Buganda and Bunyoro the number of deaths exceeds the births. 


12. The figures for the year show that satisfactory progres 
has been made in reducing the proportion of still-births. Wid 
expansion has taken place in the treatment of native disass, 
particularly venereal diseases. With a view to bringing medic 
treatment within the reach of natives throughout the Pre 
tectorate, a system of sub-dispensaries in charge of trained 
native attendants is being established. Those already established. 
numbering 27, have proved at once successful and popular with 
the natives. A total of 184,601 cases received medical treatmeat, 
as compared with 116,660 cases in 1922. During the year, #4 
cases of blackwater occurred, 17 of which were fatal; th 
corresponding figures for 1922 being 83 and 14, respectively. 





II. GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 
General Position. 

13. The financial position at the end of the year under revk* 
could be viewed with satisfaction. In spite of unusual expenditur 
in respect of writing-off charges on account of famine rele 
Protectorate war expenses and a contribution towards Impen. 
War expenditure, amounting in all to approximately {1240" 
the total revenue showed an excess of some £60,000 «\! 
expenditure. 


14. No supplementary grant-in-aid has been received fret 
the Imperial Treasury since 1914. The subjoined table v8 
the final results for the last five financial years :-— 





1919-20. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923 

(9 months.) ; 

Z £ f 
Revenue ae 495,549 777,084 803,347 820,365 
Expenditure .. 465,118 592,780 786,375 920,228 98S" 


(Exclusive of loan disbursements.) 
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Exclusive of the unspent balances of Loan Funds and the 
Uganda Cotton Development Fund amounting to £64,558, the 
excess of Assets over Liabilities on the 3lst December, 1923, was 
£441,830, as against the anticipated excess of £167,033. 


Revenue. 


15. Collections under this head totalled £999,750, representing 
an increase of 21-9 per cent. on the total for the preceding twelve 
months. The more important increases in receipts are as follows:— 
Customs (£81,945) ; Poll Taxes (£54,459) ; Cotton Tax (£47,351). 


Expenditure. 


16. Ordinary expenditure (exclusive of loan disbursements) 
amounted to £938,999, showing an excess of {44,599 over the 
sanctioned expenditure for the year, and an increase of £18,771 
on expenditure for the preceding twelve months. 


Public Debt. 


17. The total amount of advances received from Imperial 
Funds is £927,553, of which {£39,655 had been repaid on the 
31st December, 1923, including interest charges of £5,613. 


Savings Bank. 


18. There is a Treasury Savings Bank with headquarters at 
Entebbe and branches at Kampala, Jinja and Fort Portal. The 
rate of interest is 24 per cent. The number of depositors whose 
accounts remained open at the close of the year was 636, as 
compared with 604 on 3lst December, 1922. The total amount 
standing to their credit on 31st December, 1923, was £7,944, 
an increase of £254 since the 3lst December, 1922. 


III. TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES. 
Cotton. 

19. The total value of domestic produce exported from the 
Protectorate during the year under review amounted to 
£2,393,678, as compared with {1,215,793 for the preceding 
twelve months. The value of ginned cotton exported 
amounted to £2,026,820, representing more than 84 per cent. 
of the entire outward trade. Owing to unfavourable climatic 
conditions during the latter part of 1922 and early 1923 the 
1922-23 cotton crop did not come up to expectations, and yields 
generally were below the average. Throughout the remainder 
of the year favourable weather conditions were experienced, and 
by the end of the year a record output for the 1923-24 crop was 
practically assured. In all four Provinces there was a satisfactory 
increase in the acreage sown; the total acreage under cotton 
in 1923 was estimated at 418,600 acres, representing an increase 
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of approximately 71,500 acres on the area planted in 1922. 
The principal cotton area is the Eastern Province, where it is 
estimated that 298,000 acres are under cultivation. 

20. Considerable progress has been made in the use of ploughs 
by natives, more especially in the Teso and Lango districts of 
the Eastern Province. New ploughing schools have been 
established in Budama, Bugwere and Bugishu districts, and in 
addition to training over 600 cattle for use in ploughs some 
250 natives were trained as ploughmen. 

21. Three very successful agricultural shows, organised 
mainly for the purpose of stimulating native interest in local 
agriculture and production, were held during the year. Entries 
were confined to natives of the districts concerned, and although 
the natives were new to the idea much enthusiasm was shown 
and competition was keen. 

Coffee. 

22. The year under review was very satisfactory for the 
Majority of European planters. Good crops were generally 
obtained and the market remained steady for the greater part 
of the year. Exports from some 170 plantations amounted to 
40,932 cwt., valued at £108,496. Compared with the preceding 
twelve months the latter figure shows an increase of £9,269. 

23. Satisfactory progress has been made in the development 
of coffee-growing by natives. The acreage under this crop was 
increased to 133 acres and two small coffee-pulping stations have 
been erected, some 66,000 pounds of cherry being dealt with 
during the year. 

Rubber. 

24. Prices remained steady throughout the year, and as 
a result there was a considerable increase in the quantity exported. 
Tapping was resumed on many estates and the exports amounted 
to 398,600 Ib., to the value of £9,926, as compared with 124,867 lb. 
for the previous year. 

Miscellaneous Crops. 

25. Rapid strides have been made in establishing the cultiva- 
tion of rice in the Eastern Province. In order to encourage growers 
a small rice-cleaning plant was erected in the heart of the rice- 
growing area. Within three months of the completion of the mill 
some 30 tons of cleaned rice had been handled for native growers. 

26. The area under chillies has been considerably increased. 
Exports for the year amounted to 18,233 cwt., valued at £58,660, 
an increase of 6,298 cwt. over the production for the previous 
year. 

27. A large sugar-refining factory, with a capacity of 24 tons 
of refined sugar per day, is being erected in Buganda by a private 
firm, and some 1,500 acres are under sugar-cane. The export of 
jaggree (unrefined sugar) amounted to 1,127 cwt. Experiments 
in the cultivation of tea, tobacco, and wheat were continued by 
the Agricultural Department. 
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Veterinary. 

28. In the Eastern Province serious losses of cattle were 
occasioned by rinderpest, which appeared in a particularly 
virulent form. Before the close of the year all outbreaks were 
under control and the danger of reintroducing the disease into 
Buganda effectually countered. Minor outbreaks occurred in 
the Western Province on the border of Belgian Ruanda, but 
the precautionary measures taken in anticipation of such out- 
breaks were speedily effective. The situation as regards pleuro- 
pneumonia became more favourable, outbreaks of the disease 
being confined to three districts of the Eastern Province. The 
control of trypanosomiasis, which is endemic throughout the 
Protectorate, presents considerable difficulty. In the neighbour- 
hood of Arua, East Coast fever was prevalent, and it has not yet 
been possible to institute adequate measures of control. 


Forestry. 

29. The bulk of the timber supplies of Uganda is derived 
from the Minziro Forest, on the Tanganyika border. During 
the year 652 tons of timber, to the value of over £4,500, were 
shipped from the saw mill. A new saw mill, capable of turning 
out 1,500 tons annually, has now been acquired and will be erected 
next year. A light railway will link up the forest direct with 
the lake at Sango Bay, where a pier is being erected. The principal 
timbers extracted from this forest are Podocarpus gracilior 
(Musenene), Batkeae eminii (Nkoba), and Mimusops cuneifolia 
(Mukunyu). Operations on a smaller scale are carried out by 
manual labour in the Budongo Forest in Bunyoro, and in the 
savannah forests in Busoga. The principal species extracted 
in the former are Khaya anthotheca (Munyama), Entandrophragma 
utile (Miovu), and Cynometra Alexandrii (Muhindi)> and 
Chlorophora excelsa (Mvule) in the latter. With a view to finding 
a market for Uganda timber abroad a sample of 125 railway 
sleepers was sent to South Africa for trial. 


Land. 

30. In the Toro District the primary triangulation required 
before carrying out a topographical survey was completed during 
the year under review, and approximately one-half of the 
unmapped country has been topographically surveyed. In the 
Teso and Budama Districts of the Eastern Province some 350 
square miles were covered by triangulation. 


31. Native estate surveys were continucd in Buganda, and 
an area of 464 square miles completed in detail, making a total 
area of 8,333 square miles surveyed since this work was com- 
menced. The area of Crown Land sold during the year was 
1,499-67 acres, at an average price per acre of 10s. 4d. 1,794-42 
acres of Crown Land were leased at an average rental of 10d. 
per acre. The area of native land transferred to non-natives 
was 3,091-55 acres, the average price realised being 25s. 9d. per 
acre, as compared with 3s. per acre obtained in the previous year. 
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Geological Research. 

32. During the period under review 729 square miles were 
geologically surveyed, some 60 square miles being survey 
in detail. In carrying out an investigation of possible oil-beariaz 
areas petroleum has been traced for a distance of about 13 
miles along the Albertine depression. The work of investigatira 
has not yet been brought to a conclusion, and the possibilities cf 
exploitation are for the moment undetermined. From numer 
specimens of fossil bones recovered during the mineral oil survey 
the interesting deduction has been made of the former existence 
of members of the group of clawed Perissodactyls, not previous 
known from Africa. Microscope slides of various Uganda rx 
specimens have been made, and specimens of rocks, miner's 
and concentrates have been examined and tested analyticuily. 


Banks, 

33. Banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank of 
India, Ltd. (Branches at Entebbe, Kampala and Jinja), and by 
the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. (branches at Kampal: 
and Jinja). 





IV. LEGISLATION. 


34. Few measures of importance were enacted during th 
period under review. The Revised Edition of the Laws Ordinate: 
authorised a general revision of the Laws, the amendment 
prepared by the Commissioner appointed under this Ordinarce 
being embodied in the General Revision Ordinance. Th 
Companies Ordinance, drawn up on the lines of the Kem: 
Ordinance, provides for the registration of private companss 
in Uganda. 


V. EDUCATION. 


35. There are no schools for European children in the 
Protectorate and, with the exception of one Govemmit 
technical school opened in 1922, educational work among tle 
natives is in the hands of missionary societies. The missionary 
societies are five in number, distributed as follows :—The Chur: 
Missionary Society (throughout the Protectorate) ; the Whit 
Fathers (Roman Catholics) in Buganda, the Western Provine 
and Bunyoro ; the Mill Hill Mission (Roman Catholics) in Eastem 
Buganda and the Eastern Province ; the Verona Mission (Roms 
Catholic) in the Nile district; and the African Inland Miss? 
(American Protestant) in the West Nile district. 


36. Government grants during the period under review 
amounted to £11,986, viz. :— 
£5,688 to the Church Missionary Society ; 
£3,645 ,, White Fathers’ Mission ; 
£2,038 ,, Mill Hill Mission ; 
£125 ,, Verona Mission. 
£500 ,, Indian School, Kampala 
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In addition to the numerous elementary schools under native 
teachers, the missions maintain at various centres high schools 
and technical schools under European supervision. At the 
latter the subjects taught include carpentry, masonry, brick- 
and tile-making, boot-making, printing, tanning, agriculture, 
wheel-wrighting, smithing, sewing, lace-making, and cotton- 
spinning. 

37. The following figures of attendance have been supplied by 
the missions for the year under review :— 


Altendance, 
Boys. Girls. 
Church Missionary Society. . .. 81,956 54,346 
White Fathers’ Mission ... .. 15,326 10,411 
Mill Hill Mission... ee .. 22,910 13,866 
Verona Mission See i aid 8,942 (Boys & Girls) 
African Inland Mission .. ae 872 211 





121,064 78,834 





38. At Makerere College, the Government school, the number 
of students was increased to 35, and the courses of instruction 
included carpentry, mechanics, surveying and medical training. 


39. With a view to evolving a comprehensive policy to meet 
the educational requirements of the country the services of 
the Chief Inspector of Schools in the Sudan were obtained to 
Teport on the existing systems of education and to make 
recommendations as to future arrangements. As a result an 
educational policy has been formulated which is under the 
consideration of the Secretary of State. 


VI. CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 


40. The climate of the Protectorate as a whole, though pleasant, 
cannot be considered healthy for Europeans. European children 
as a rule thrive in infancy, but considerable risk is attached to 
bringing them out when they are over two or three years old, as 
they are liable to attacks of malaria and the resultant anemia. 
The health of adults depends mainly on their mode of life, and 
with care constitutional health should not be impaired, but if 
physical fitness is maintained the altitude and proximity to the 
Equator combine to produce nervous strain after prolonged 
residence. Outdoor manual labour is dangerous for Europeans, 
and on plantations a manager’s or owner’s duties are for the most 
part supervisory. With the exceptions mentioned below the tem- 
perature is moderate and varies but slightly throughout the year. 


41. The mean maximum temperature for most districts 
averages 80° Fahrenheit and the mean minimum 60° Fahrenheit. 
On the Ruwenzori Range there is extreme cold with perpetual 
snow, and it is also cold on the higher slopes of Mount 
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Elgon. In the Nile Valley, near Lake Albert, on the other hand, 
the mean maximum temperature is 90° Fahrenheit and tke 
mean minimum 74° Fahrenheit. The favourite localities for 
European plantations are the Buganda Province (particularly the 
Mengo and Mubendi districts), the Toro District of the Western 
Province and the Bunyoro District of the Northern Province. 
There are a few estates in Busoga (Eastern Province), but this 
area is not so popular. 


42, Statistics taken at Entebbe give the following results :— 


Average rainfall for the last 24 years 59-50 in. 
Average temperature for the last { Maximum 78-38? F. 
20 years .. ae ae +» | Minimum 62-68° F. 


Mean daily sunshine ee a 5 h. 18 min, 


43. The rainfall at Entebbe during the year 1923 amounted 
to 89-04 inches distributed over 160 days—the highest rainfal: 
recorded in the Protectorate. During the month of May 24-8) 
inches of rain fell, constituting the highest rainfall ever registered 
in Uganda for any month. Throughout the Protectorate the 
rainfall was considerably above normal, and in many places it 
was heavier than previously experienced. The lowest rainfall. 
29-52 inches, was registered at Kakamari on the northern frontier. 


44. Two main rainy seasons are anticipated annually. The 
first, the ‘‘ long ” rains, usually begin in March and may continue 
through June; the second, or “‘short”’ rains, in September, ard 
extend through October and occasionally November. Generally 
speaking, both seasons are experienced throughout the Protec- 
torate. Much of the rain falls during the night or early morning. 
Violent thunderstorms and heavy showers occur frequently in 
the daytime, but these are only of local incidence. 


VII. COMMUNICATIONS. 


45. There are two short lines of railway in the Protectorate, 
both metre gauge. The first connects Kampala with its nearest 
port on Lake Victoria, Port Bell, seven miles distant. The other 
line, the Busoga Railway, links Lake Victoria and the navigabie 
reaches of the Victoria Nile, where the river opens out into 
Lakes Kioga and Kwania. This railway is 62 miles in length, and 
runs from Jinja, near the source of the Nile, to Namasaga}, 
the headquarters of the Busoga Railway Marine. The fleet of 
the last-named service consists of two stern-wheel vessels of 
100 and 50 tons cargo capacity, respectively, with limited 
passenger accommodation, a launch of five tons cargo capacity, 
and a number of lighters, punts and dredgers. Weekly com- 
munication is provided with Masindi Port and various other 
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ports on the shores of Lakes Kioga and Kwania, where channels 
afford access through the beds of floating ‘“‘sudd.” Both 
railways and the Busoga Marine are managed by the Uganda 
Railway Administration. There is a small Government steamer 
service on Lake Albert with headquarters at Butiaba, affording 
regular communication with the north-eastern confines of the 
Belgian Congo at Mahagi and Kasenyi and with the Nile ports 
as far north as the Sudan frontier post at Nimule. This service 
was taken over by the Uganda Railway at the close of 
the year under review. At the close of the year a scheme for 
extending the Nakuru-Turbo branch of the Uganda Railway 
into Uganda was approved. The new line will connect with the 
Jinja-Namasagali Railway at Mbulamuti, and a branch line 
will extend from Tororo to Mbale. 


Motor Transport. 


46. Since the completion of the Mpanga bridges in April a 
through service with heavy vans has been maintained between 
Kampala and Fort Portal. In Buganda Province cotton was 
brought in by van to the road-rail system from many places which 
had not hitherto been served by the Transport Department. 22,968 
tons of cargo were handled, as compared with 14,444 tons in the 
previous twelve months. Of this total 12,760 tons were carried 
by motor van, 3,985 tons by carts, 1,075 tons by porters, 3,688 
tons by road-rail, the balance (1,460 tons) being arranged by 
contract. These figures show a considerable increase in the 
tonnage carried by motor vans, although the number of vans 
on charge was decreased by five. The working costs were slightly 
decreased—from Sh. 1/58 to Sh. 1/53—while the receipts also 
show a slight decrease. 


Telegraphs and Telephones. 


47. With the exception of the outlying districts of the Eastern 
and Northern Provinces all administrative centres are connected 
by telegraph. The total mileage of telegraph pole route is 1,188 
miles, consisting of 429 miles of iron and 759 miles of wood 
pole line. There are 25 telegraph stations and 27 maintenance 
stations. Telephones for the use of the public are open at 
Entebbe, Kampala and Jinja. 


Roads. 


48. A comprehensive programme of road construction, designed 
to ensure a better co-ordination of the road systems of the Pro- 
tectorate as a whole and to open up large tracts of country where 
development had been hindered by lack of adequate transport 
arrangements, was approved during the year, and a commence- 
ment made by reconstructing some important roads in the 
cotton-growing districts and converting them into first-class 
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roads. 815 miles of road are at present maintained by the 
Public Works Department ; of this total 644 miles are classifi 
as first-class roads and are regularly traversed by heavy mot 
vans. There are, in addition, approximately 3,000 miles 
motorable roads maintained by the Native Administration. 


Road-Rail. 


49. The road-rail track from Kampala to Bombo was finallr 
completed and opened for public traffic in April. A branch lie 
nearly five miles in length, connecting Gayaza with the man 
line, is now under construction. During the nine months ended 
31st December, 1923, traffic amounting to approximately 30) 
tons was handled on the system. The total earnings amounted 
to £1,811; the operating expenses totalling £2,505. Notwith- 
standing the very unfavourable weather conditions and the fat 
that a gross tonnage of 12,000 tons passed over the system 
expenditure at the rate of £30 per mile per annum sufficed te 
maintenance during the first year 
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No. 1221. 


GRENADA. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1923. 





I.—INTRODUCTION. 


Geographical.—Situated in the extreme south of the Caribbeat 
Sea, Grenada is the nearest British Island to the mainland of 
South America, with the exception of Trinidad and Tobago. It 
lies 90 miles north of Trinidad, and between the parallels o 
12°30’ and 11°58’ North Latitude and 61°20’ and 61°35’ West 
Longitude. The Island is about 21 miles in length and about 12 
miles in its greatest breadth. Its area is about 120 square miles, 
but including Carriacou, an Island to the north, the area of the 
Colony of Grenada is 133 square miles. 

Grenada is mountainous and well watered by streams. It 
coast-line 4s rugged, especially on the western coast, and toward 
the south is deeply indented with bays. St. George’s Harbour 
landlocked and deep-watered, is one of the most beautiful in the 
West Indies. 

The mountain spurs, clothed with forests to their summits. 
intersect the Island into numerous picturesque valleys. Thert 
are two small lakes, formed in extinct craters, one called th 
Grand Etang, being situated near the centre of the Island, 1,7!" 
feet above sea level, while the other, Lake Antoine, is near the 
sea on the eastern coast. A sanatorium is established near th 
former. 


Climate.—The climate can be classed as excellent, especial!) 
from December to May, when it is delightful. The trade wint 
are steadily prevalent during this period, but occasionally fail i 
the autumn months, which are somewhat damp and hot. 

The range of temperature is small and tends to make th 
climate equable and healthy. The thermometer seldom reache: 
90° in the shade, or drops below 70°, and these occasions occ! 
so rarely that they are specially recorded in the meteorolosicai 
notes of the vear. The highest temperature in 1923 was 9? en 
31st October, and the lowest 67° on 10th February. The mean of 
maximum temperatures was 84° and the mean of minimum 7° 
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The rainfall varies according to altitude. In the lowlands of 
the south the annual amount is as low as 30 in. ; in the mountain- 
ous centre it approaches 140 in. At St. George’s, midway 
between the two, the rainfall in 1923 was 55°72 in. Over the 
past 30 years the average at St. George’s has been 74°88 in. 
yearly. 


Historical.—Grenada was discovered by Columbus on 15th 
August, 1498, but for more than 100 years after its discovery the 
Island was left in the undisturbed possession of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, who were of the Carib race. Early in the seven- 
teenth century both English and French adventurers made efforts 
at occupation of the Island, and after being owned by French 
proprietors for some years it was annexed to France in 1674. In 
1763 the Island was ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of 
Paris, but was recaptured by the French in 1779 and held by 
them for the next four years. In 1783, by the Treaty of 
Versailles, Grenada and the Grenadines were finally restored to 
Great Britain. 


In 1795-6 influenced by the French Republic, a rebellion 
against the British rule broke out, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
and 48 other British subjects were massacred by the rebels. The 
rising was suppressed in June, 1796, by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
and the ringleaders executed. 


The later history of the Colony has been peaceful and un- 
eventful, and Grenada has reached a high state of development. 


II.—GENERAIL OBSERVATIONS. 


Depressed conditions of trade and agriculture continued 
throughout the year. The low price of cocoa was still further 
lowered, falling to the record low price of 42s. per cwt. As this 
is still the main agricultural industry of the Colony, the decreased 
»xport value of the crop had an adverse effect on trade generally. 
Che cultivation of nutmegs is steadily increasing, and prices are 
mproving. Other subsidiary industries are cotton and lime juice. 
[he crops were normal, but the value of cotton exported rose from 
9,020 to £15,397, the whole value of exports only amounted to 
/257 ,728, lower than the value of imports, which were £285,063. 


A visit from a representative of the United Fruit Company 
aused a stimulation of interest in banana cultivation, The 
ivestigation of the possibilities of the industry has not resulted 
1 a definite conclusion, but sufficient publicity has been given to 
' to encourage planters to continue their efforts to be ready for its 
itroduction. The soil is suitable, and, so far as known, there is 
o disease of bananas in the Island. Owing to so much land 
2img under permanent crops the area available for bananas will 
| first be restricted but would, without doubt, rapidly expand 

the cultivation proved profitable. 
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There are indications that the lowest level in the cycle of trie 
depression was sounded last year, and prospects are much mor 
satisfactory at present. At the time of writing the price of au 
megs has touched an extraordinarily high figure, and has led‘ 
extended circulation of money. Interest is being taken a 
reviving the sugar industry, and the establishment of a whalinz 
factory at Grenada is also being looked forward to. 


Public Health.—The death-rate last year of 16°6 is the lowes 
recorded in the annals of the Colony. The Registrar-Genenl 
remarks as follows on this point:—‘‘ The low death-rate bs 
coincided with a year of deficient rainfall, the latter having 
been 55°72 at Richmond Hill in St. George's, as compared vitl 
the average of 74°38 for the past thirty years. Am examination 
of death-rate in relation to volume of rainfall over the past twenty 
years does not reveal any striking relativity between the tro 
As a rule a low rate of rainfall is supposed to accompany a decreax 
in the death-rate, but this is not invariably the case. A po 
longed dry season followed by a short spell of heavy rains often 
leads to an outbreak of dysentery, diarrhoea and enteritis, an! 
thus while the annual rainfall may be low a corresponding redui- 
tion in the death-rate does not always follow. Last year ther 
was no distinct spell of dry season, nor of heavy rainfall at anv 
time, the latter being well distributed over each month. Its 
this equable distribution of rainfall throughout the year that bar 
contributed in a great degree to the low mortality.’’ The number 
of deaths from dysentery decreased from 83 to 38, and from 
diarrhoea and enteritis from 329 to 283. Deaths from malans 
were also fewer, being 74 as compared with 83 in the previou: 
year. 

Water Supplies.—All the parishes of the Island have a pipe 
borne supply with the exception of St. David's, which is vel 
provided with numerous protected springs and streams. In tle 
Dependency of Carriacou the water is obtained from wells and 
from rain water stored in cisterns. 


TII.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The revenue for the year amounted to £103,823 and the 
expenditure was £113,095, leaving a debit balance on the seit 
of £9,272. The revenue and expenditure for each of the jo" 
five years were as follows :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. Defeit. 
£ £ £ 
1919 (9 months) 87,295 107,011 _ 19,716 
1920 +» 134,128 148,174 _ 14,056 
1920 -z: -» 97,932 136,969 —_— 39,037 
1922... «+ 103,414 117,849 — 14,435, 
1923... .. 103,823 113,095 — 9,272 
The total current deficit on 31st} December, 1923, sv 
£36,996. 
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The Colony has a public debt of £223,670, but a portion of the 
latest loan issue remains unexpended to the amount of £41,338. 
Sinking funds for redemption of the debt amount to £73,703. 

The Government Currency Notes have been withdrawn, and 
only notes of a value of £560 remain in circulation. 


Banks.—There are two banks in the Colony, the Colonial 
Bank and the Royal Bank of Canada. The former has a branch 
at Carriacou and has also an agency at Grenville. Savings bank 
business also is transacted by both banks. 

The authorised note circulation of the two banks was £25,000 
and $100,000 respectively, but the actual amount in circulation 
does not exceed £30,000. 

Silver is legal tender to any amount, and no gold is in 
circulation. 


Savings Bank.—A savings bank is conducted by the Govern- 
ment, interest being allowed at 4 per cent. The number of 
depositors at 31st December, 1923, was the same as at the end 
of the previous year, namely, 1,685. The amount at the credit 
of depositors increased from £15,609 to £20,120. 


1V.—ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE. 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


The total trade was £542,791, imports being £285,063 and 
exports £257,728. 3 

Owing to the very high adverse exchange rate affecting goods 
from the United States of America, importations from that 
country fell from £64,146 to £39,276, while importations from 
the United Kingdom increased from £72,882 to £128,947. 
Canada supplied goods to the value of £58,571, as compared with 
£58,079 in 1922. 

The percentages of imports from these countries are :—United 
Kingdom 45°2, Canada 20°5, and United States of America 13°7. 

The exports fell in value from £271,392 to £257,728. The 
United Kingdom took the greatest porportion, £137,152 or 53°2 
per cent., as compared with £143,966 and 53°0 per cent. in 1922. 
The exports to the United States of America and Canada were 
£77,602 (30°1 per cent.) and £23,171 (8°9 per cent.) respectively 
as compared with £81,571 (30 per cent.) and £23,018 (8°5 per 
cent.) respectively for the previous year. 

Cocoa went principally to the United Kingdom as usual, the 
value being £101,341; the values of this product exported to the 
United States of America and Canada being £27,096 and £19,028 
respectively. These figures show a decrease in the case of the 
United Kingdom of £15,179, and increases of £4,032 to the 
United States of America and £121 to Canada. There was 
revival of export of cocoa to the Continent of Europe, the exports 
to France being of the value of £4,529, as compared with £1,050 
in 1922, and to Holland £2,000, as compared with £1,000. 
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Shipments of cocoa to Australia have been made in the las 
two years, the quantity last year being 743 cwt. of the value of 
£1,383. 

The greater part of the nutmeg and mace crop went to thr 
United States of America, the remainder being exported to the 
United Kingdom and Canada. 

All the cotton was exported to the United Kingdom, and the 
cotton seed to Barbados. 


Agriculture.—Adverse weather conditions retarded the crop 
of cocoa, and the crop for the year ended 30th September, 1925. 
was the second lowest on record. The anticipations of planters 
as to the result of fertilisers supplied through the Government 
were not realised, and the crop fell short of 50,000 bags (180 Ib.'. 
the actual being 49,623 bags. 

The nutmeg crop on the contrary was the highest recorded. 
being 2,764,160 Ib., as compared with 2,047,248 Ib. in the pre- 
ceding year. Prices were good, as were also those for mace, and 
the estates are extending their cultivation wherever practicable. 

The sugar crop is reported to have been comparatively short. 
but considerable planting has taken place and should lead to good 
crops in 1925. 

A good crop of cotton was reaped, and favourable prices were 
realised. No extension has taken place in the cultivation of limes 
and coconuts. 

An experiment was undertaken with a view to making in- 
dustrial alcohol from cocoa juice. A satisfactory yield of spirits 
was obtained, but the practical difficulty in the way of commercial 
success lies in the difficulty and expense of obtaining a sufficient 
quantity of juice from so many scattered cocoa estates. 


Land.—The taxable acreage of the Colony is given as 75,371 
acres. The small owners of property number over 11,000, mostly 
in lots below three acres in extent. Estates over 100 acres in ares 
number 138. 

The Crown Lands remaining in the possession of the Crown 
consist almost entirely of mountainous areas which have been 
preserved as Forest or Rain Reserves. There are no Crown 
Lands for sale. 


Industries.—-Efforts have been recently made to revive the 
sugar industry, and the Government has offered encouragement 
by agreeing to continue for a period of years a high rate of duty 
on imported sugar provided that a central factory of substantial 
extent is erected. The area available for cane cultivation is some 
what limited owing to the existence of other and permanent 
cultivation. There appears to be no reason why sufficient sugar 
should not be produced to meet at least the local demand, and 
make the Colony independent of supplies from neighbouring 
islands. Rum is protected from outside competition by a 
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protective duty to the extent of 4s. per gallon. There were 
eleven distilleries at work last year, the production being 31,768 
gallons. This is insufficient for local supplies. 

An Ice Factory, subsidised by the Government, is established 
at St. George’s. 

There is a likelihood of an extension of the whaling industry, 
negotiations regarding which are still under consideration. 


V.—LEGISLATION. 


The principal of the nineteen Ordinances passed during the 
year were the following :— 


No. 14.—The Tenants Compensation Ordinance repealing 
the former Ordinance of the same title and introducing 
more practical procedure. 


No. 16. The Supreme Court (Articled Clerks) Ordinance, 
which raises the standard of qualification of candidates. 


No. 18.—The Income Tax Ordinance introducing legislation 
in accordance with a Model Ordinance for the West 
Indies and increasing the rates of Tax. 


VI.—EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


Primary.—There were 56 primary schools supported by public 
funds, ten being Government schools and 46 Grant-in-Aid 
schools. Of the latter 27 were Roman Catholic, 13 Anglican, 
4 Wesleyan and 2 Presbyterian schools. 

The number of pupils on the Rolls was 10,671, and the 
average attendance was 6,614. 

The annual cost of primary education is practically borne 
entirely by Government funds, the amount of which last year was 
£7,807. The cost per head of average attendance was £1 3s. 9d. 


Secondary.—A Government Boys’ School is maintained by 
the Government, and grants of £186 each are given to the St. 
Joseph’s Convent School for Girls and the Church of England 
High School for Girls. 

The External Scholarship was continued last year, at a value 
of £200 per annum, tenable up to five years. 


VII.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


There are 114 miles of main roads and 305 miles of byways 
intersecting all parts of the Colony. The roads and byways are 
in good condition and are suitable for motor traffic, although the 
gradients in many instances are stiff. 

A mail and passenger motor service is established by the 
Government between St. George’s and Sauteurs via the eastern 
side of the Island and a private service overthe same route has also 
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been started. There is a good serviceable road on the western 
side between St. George’s and Sauteurs, and also a subsidise: 
mail and passenger motor launch service. 

There are sub-post offices in each of the principal towns, ani 
nutnerous postal stations throughout the Colony. 





Tclephone.—A fair telephone service, run by the Government 
at moderate rental rates, links up all districts in the Colony, there 
being six telephone exchanges and 502 instruments in use. The 
number of telephone instruments per 100 of the population « 
just under 1 per cent. In St. George’s the percentage is 4. There 
are 159 miles of direct wire, and 763} miles of wire connecting 
subscribers and exchanges. 

There is no inland telegraph service. Arrangements art 
being made for the installation of a wireless station to connect 
with Barbados, as a part of a new cable and wireless service ta 
replace the West India and Panama Telegraph Company. 


Shipping.—Steamers of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com 
pany call fortnightly on a service to and from Canada. 

Communication with New York is maintained by th 
Furness-Withy Line, at intervals of about 10 days. Th 
Harrison line of steamers make calls at frequent but irrecalar 
intervals for cargo and passengers for Great Britain. 


HERBERT FERGUSON, 
Colonial Secretary. 
26th July, 1924. 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT, 1923. 


SITUATION AND AREA. 


The Colony of British Guiana, which it is interesting to note 
is the only British Possession on the South American Continent. 
lies between the first and ninth degrees of north latitude and the 
fifty-seventh and sixty-first degrees of west longitude, and has a 
seaboard of roughly 270 miles extending from near the mouth of 
the Orinoco River on the west to the Corentyne River on the 
east. The Colony is bounded on the north by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south and south-west by Brazil, on the east by tle 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, and on the west by Venezuela, and 
is divided into the three counties of Essequebo, Demerara and 
Berbice. It has an area of approximately 90,000 square mile:, 
of which only about 275 square miles along the coast and up the 
rivers are cultivated. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate, although warm, is distinctly cooler than that of 
other British colonies in tropical latitudes, and Europeans of 
northern races enjoy consistently good health. The mean tem- 
perature throughout the year 1923 was 801° F., the mean 
maximum being 85°2° F. and the mean minimum 75'1° F. The 
heat, which is greatly tempered by cooling breezes from the sea. 
is felt most from July to October, owing to decreased force of 
these breezes. There are annually two wet seasons, from April 
to the middle of August and during December and January. 
The annual rainfall for the past seventy-seven years averaged {3 
inches in Georgetown. The rainfall in 1923 was 80°63 inches. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


The Colony was first partially settled between 1616 and 1621 
by the Dutch West India Company, who erected a fort and depot 
at Fort Kyk-over-al in the present County of Essequebo. In 
1624 a settlement was founded on the Berbice River by Van 
Peere, a Flushing merchant, under licence from the Company. 
The first English attempt at settlement was made by Captain 
Leigh on the rey apock River (now French Guiana) in 1604. The 
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effort, though followed up by Robert Harcourt in 1613 and 1627, 
failed to establish a permanent settlement. Lord Willoughby, 
famous in the early history of Barbados, also turned his attention 
to Guiana, and founded a settlement in Surinam in 1663, which 
was captured by the Dutch in 1667, and ceded to them at the 
Peace of Breda in exchange for New York. The Dutch retained 
their hold on the three colonies with more or less firmness, now 
yielding to England, now to France or Portugal, till 1796, when 
during the war of the French Revolution they were captured by 
a British fleet sailing from Barbados. The territory was restored 
to the Dutch in 1802, but in the following year was retaken by 
Great Britain, and finally ceded to that Power in 1814. 


The Constitution, as it existed up to 1891, may be summed 
up very briefly. It consisted of a Governor, a Court of Policy, 
and a Combined Court. The functions of an Executive and 
Legislative Council and House of Assembly were performed by 
the Governor and Court of Policy, except as regards taxation and 
finance, which were and still are dealt with by the Combined 
Court, composed of the Governor and Members of the Court of 
Policy, together with six Financial Representatives. The Court - 
of Policy makes all laws and ordinances, except the Annual Tax 
and Customs Duties Ordinances, which are passed by the Com- 
bined Court. 


During 1891 an Act was passed, which came into force in 
1892, effecting a considerable change in the Constitution. By 
this Act the administrative functions of the Court of Policy have 
been transferred to an Executive Council, and the duties of the 
former become purely legislative. 


The Combined Court has the power of (1) imposing the 
Colonial taxes and auditing the public accounts, and (2) dis- 
cussing freely and without reserve the items on the Annual 
Estimates prepared by the Governor. The first of these powers 
is the birthright of the Combined Court, having been bestowed 
in 1796, when Governor Beaujon called the Financial Repre- 
sentatives into being, ‘‘ with a right of voting only for the raising 
of Colonial taxes and not further ’’; while the second is con- 
ferred periodically by His Majesty’s Order in Council after each 
renewal of the Civil List, and is co-existent with the Civil List. 
During 1922 the Civil List was renewed for five years from the 
1st January, 1923. 


The Court of Policy, under the new Constitution, consists of 
the Governor, seven official members, and eight elected members. 
It may be prorogued or dissolved at any time by the Governor, 
and, in any case, is dissolved at the end of five years, and a 
general election must be held within two months of the date of 
dissolution. The number of Financial Representatives, who with 
ne Court of Policy form the Combined Court, remains unchanged 

six), 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


There was an improvement in trade, which was principally 
due to better prices obtained for sugar, the Colony’s chief 
industry. The cost of manufacture was in the region of £17 14s. 
a ton, but the prices which ruled enabled manufacturers to make 
a profit. Better prices were also obtained for such quantities of 
rum as it was possible to sell for export, but the exports were 
less in quantity than those of the previous year. Some industrial 
alcohol was manufactured and motor spirit made for local con- 
sumption, but the rum used for the latter purpose had little 
effect on the quantity of rum manufactured, or that which could 
be manufactured, if there were outside markets in which it could 
be sold. 

Balata, which is an important industry in the Colony, alo 
showed improvement, a larger quantity having been exported 
than in the previous year. 

The bauxite industry, which had been closed down for some 
time, resumed operations during the year and was contributory 
in some measure to the general improvement in trade. 

An important factor in the economic position of the Colony 
has been the continued remarkable increase in the output of 
alluvial diamonds. The output rose from 102,603 carats of 3 
local value of £329,347 in 1921 to 163,640} carats of a local 
value of £833,334 in 1922, and there has been a very appreciable 
increase for the year 1923, the output being 214,474} carats, 
valued locally at £1,033,014. 

As a result of the expansion of the industry a number of 
European and American diamond dealers have opened places of 
business in the Colony, and thus, with a competitive market, 
the producer can advantageously dispose of his diamonds locally 
without having to ship them abroad. It is estimated that from 
10,000 to 12,000 men are engaged continuously in working 
diamonds in the Upper Mazaruni River District, which is the 
largest diamond-producing area in the Colony. Diamonds have 
also been found in the Potaro, Berbice and Cuyuni Rivers. 

A Government Station has now been established in the 
Mazaruni Diamond District, at which is stationed a warden with 
magisterial powers, an inspector of police with the necessary 
complement of non-commissioned officer and men, a wireless 
operator and a dispenser. Postal facilities have also been pro- 
vided by contract with a private firm. On account of the 
numerous cataracts in the Mazaruni River travelling is difficult. 
but extensive surveys have been and are still being carried out 
with the object of ascertaining the possibility of overland com- 
munication. 

There was an improvement in the shipping coming to the 
Colony. The tonnage entered inwards during 1923 was 537,396 
tons, as compared with 459,616 tons in the previous year, and 
the tonnage outwards was 533,426, as against 456,391 in 1922. 
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The Colony remained free from epidemic disease during the 
year, and the general health was good. 


A serious situation threatened to arise in the early part of the 
year by the decision of the proprietors of Plantation Anna 
Regina cum annezis, the largest sugar estate on the Essequebo 
coast, to abandon cultivation of the estate at the end of June. 
This plantation provides employment for a number of East 
Indians and negroes residing along the coast who have no other 
means of earning a livelihood, and Government could not view 
without grave concern the position with which these people 
would be faced when work was discontinued. Energetic action 
was therefore taken as early as practicable and a scheme was 
devised whereby the estate was purchased with Government 
assistance and transported direct from the owners to a limited 
liability company styled ‘‘ The Essequebo Land Settlement, 
Limited.’’ Under the arrangement made Government will hold 
51 per cent. of stock in the company for the next five years. 


The British Guiana Sugar Planters’ Association having called 
attention to the vital necessity for an early solution of the 
Colonization question, the matter was taken up anew with the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and permission sought for a 
second Mission to proceed to India to remove any misunder- 
standings as regards the attitude. of the Colony towards the 
scheme for the emigration of Indians already accepted by the 
Imperial Legislative Council of India and to secure the passing 
of a resolution by the Legislature. On the 23rd November 
Sir Joseph Nunan, K.C., Attorney-General, and Mr. J. A. 
Luckhoo, K.C., Financial Representative for South-East 
Essequebo in the Combined Court, who were selected to form 
the Mission along with two non-Christian members of the local 
East Indian community, left the Colony en route for India. 


The sea defences of the Colony are essential for the welfare 
of all sections ‘of the population and should long ago 
have been made a Colonial question, but it has been left to 
Sir Graeme Thomson to bring the question before the Legisla- 
ture. Approval was at once given, and the Colony has now 
assumed liability for all expenditure in this connexion as from 
the 1st January, 1924. The additional cost to Government has 
been provided for by a tax of 14 per cent. on exports and by the 
re-imposition of an acreage tax of 31 cents on cultivated land. 


A proper system of drainage, irrigation and drinking water 
supply for the coastlands is and has been for many years one of 
the greatest needs of the Colony having regard to its bearing 
on the general prosperity of the Colony. Schemes for the 
drainage of the areas to be dealt with have been drawn up and 
have received the approval of the Legislature and the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and arrangements are being made for 
raising a loan to cover the estimated cost of these necessary 
works. A proper water supply will be provided for the more 
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populous villages along the coasts, and this question is being 
dealt with by a Committee consisting of the Director of Science 
and Agriculture, the Director of Public Works and the Govern- 
ment Medical Officer of Health. A preliminary report and 
estimate of cost have already been prepared. 


The total cost of all these schemes has been placed ast 
£500,000, and a large portion of this amount will have to be 
expended in the United Kingdom in the purchase of the pumping 
machinery and pipes which will be required for the drainage and 
irrigation works. 


During the year contracts for the main drainage and water 
supply of Georgetown, and for the reconstruction of the principal 
streets, were signed with Messrs. J. L. Wild and Company, 
Limited, of London, and the preliminary arrangements are pro- 
ceeding for an early commencement to be made with the 
schemes. The loan required for these works amounts to £594,583, 
of which the Municipality will be responsible for £486,904 and 
the Government for £107,679. 


The Municipality are also arranging for certain improvements 
that are required at the Georgetown Water Works. 


The report by Mr. W. Cunningham, Government Surveyor, 
on the preliminary survey which has been made for a reservoir 
in the Upper Demerara River for supplying hydro-electric power 
to Georgetown, and a report by Mr. E. E. Winter, B.Sc., 
Government Surveyor, on the bauxite deposits in the vicinity of 
the reservoir, have now been completed and are on record both 
in the Colony and at the Colonial Office in London. Both of 
these reports will be of considerable use when any large develop- 
ment schemes mature. 


During the year a scheme for the execution of a compre- 
hensive framework survey of the whole Colony was drawn up 
by the Government and submitted to the Combined Court. The 
scheme was approved by the Combined Court, and a sum of 
£20,000 has been provided in the Annual Estimates for 1924 to 
meet the cost of the work to be carried out in that year. It is 
proposed to take regular annual appropriations until the survey 
is completed. Work will commence in 1924. 


Systematic immigration from India remained closed as before 
during 1923. 


In addition to the usual traffic, to and from the Colony, of 
East Indians in ordinary steamers, 211 souls sailed for India in 
the exercise of their rights to return passages in the steamer 
provided by this Government for the purpose under the Indiau 
Emigration Act. 

Three hundred and sixty-nine immigrants were introduced 


from Barbados, under contract to labour on the sugar estates, 
but many others from Barbados, as well as some from other 
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‘West Indian Islands, came to the Colony independently, and 
were afforded the assistance of the Immigration Department. 

British Guiana has provided a sum of £22,916 13s. 4d. to be 
expended in connexion with the Colony’s representation at the 
British Empire Exhibition in 1924, and all necessary action is 
being taken to make the British Guiana exhibit as complete 
and attractive as may be possible. The arrangements are in 
capable hands, and it is confidently expected that the benefits 
which will be derived indirectly from the Colony being repre- 
sented will fully justify the expense incurred. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


The birth and death-rates appearing in this Report have been 
calculated on the Registrar-General’s estimate of the population 
of the Colony at the 3lst December, 1923, which was 299,199, 
or 151,960 males and 147,239 females. 

There were 9,109 births registered during the year, or 835 
more than in 1922, when there were 8,274 births registered, or 
2,013 less than the previous year. 

The birth-rate for 1923 was 30°4 per 1,000; that for 1922 
27°8 per 1,000; and for 1921 345. The mean rate for the 
previous five years was 29°1 per 1,000. 

The birth-rate per 1,000 of the estimated population of each 
of the several races representing the community is as follows :— 


Races. 
Europeans other than Portuguese ws oe 11°3) 94.9 
Portuguese... Bs ee LS e. we 24°8f 
East Indians ... an ae ae wt ta U2 
Chinese... se Res 55 ar ses we. 330 
Aborigines... oe tes ile alt foe 31:0 
Blacks ... ee au e. a bee des 288 
Mixed Races ... 3771 


Of the births registered 4,279, or 47°0 per cent., were legiti- 
mate, and 4,830, or 53°0 per cent., illegitimate. 

The deaths registered were 8,468, or 195 less than in the 
previous year, when the number was 8,663. In 1921, 9,200 deaths 
were registered. The death-rate was 28°3 per 1,000 of the 
estimated population, as against 29°1, the death-rate in 1922, 
and 30°9 for 1921. The mean rate for the previous five years was 
33°3 per 1,000. ’ 

The death-rate per 1,000 of the estimated population of the 
various races is as follows : 


Races. 
Europeans other than Portuguese te oe 11°9) 95.4 
Portuguese... au i Fer oem w  — 80°4 
East Indians ... wa 233 ot ihe we = B15 
Chinese... ese ak va aoe aay ee 22°9 
Aborigines... ss tee bet mis ry 29°4 
Blacks... ... ee alee hoa ice S272 


Mixed Races ... a te Ge hie we 198 
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Infantile Mortality—The number of deaths of children under 
1 year of age was 1,609, or 177 per 1,000 births for 1923, as com- 
pared with 1,537, or 186 per 1,000 births in 1922, and 2,002, or 
195 per 1,000 in 1921. The mean rate for the previous five years 
(1918-1922) was 187 per 1,000 births. 


The following table shows the proportion of deaths of the 
children under 1 year of age of each race to every 1,000 births 
of each such race for the year under review :— 


Racgs. 
Europeans other than Portuguese He sie 56) 183 
Portuguese ah ar a 3 as s.  205f 
East Indians ... 33 es Sy oe 19 
Chinese ... obs ade ees = whe oi 77 
Aborigines a nan 4e8 ms ah a. 186 
Blacks _... aes sed ne ws Sd w.  186 
Mixed Races... 0 Sf ve re we 154 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 
REVENUE. 


The revenue of the Colony for the year 1923 amounted 
£1,114,704, exceeding the estimate by £62,177, and the revenue 
for the preceding financial year by £209,450. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The total expenditure for the year amounted to £1,081,549, 
being £64,346 less than the estimate and £16,235 less than the 
expenditure for the previous year. 


BALANCES. 


The Balance Sheet of the Colony on the 3lst December, 12. 
showed a surplus of assets over liabilities of £22,700, and that 
of the 31st December, 1923, a surplus of assets over liabilities of 
£55,855. ‘The Estimate of Expenditure for 1923, together with 
the supplementary Estimates, amounted to £1,145,895, exceed- 
ing the Revenue Estimates of £1,052,527 by £93,368. But the 
actual revenue received during the year exceeded the actual 
expenditure incurred by £33,155, and therefore the financial 
transactions of the Colony for 1923 showed a surplus balance of 
£33,155. 


Pusuic Dest. 


The Public Debt at 31st December, 1922, amounted to 
£2,409,590. During the year £2,200 were redeemed, but 4 
further loan of £174, 614 11s. 8d. was raised locally, "making 
a total loan indebtedness at 81st December, 1923, of 
£2,582,004 11s. 8d. Against this liability there was an accumt- 
lated Sinking Fund of £335,149. 
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The revenue and expenditure for the last five years were as 
under :— ; 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 

1919 ~ mn ets 862,491 ate. 886,568 

1920 eek es te 1,270,675 sat 1,007,047 

1921 A ae aes 968,947 sce 1,195,847 

1922 5 re oe 905,254 ... 1,097,784 

1923 vee we «,114,704 ‘1,081,549 


BANKS AND BANKING FACILITIES. 


Accounts are kept in dollars and cents. British’ sterling and 
United States gold coin are current and legal tender. 


On the 16th August, 1915, the Combined Court approved of 
the issue of Government Currency Notes of the face value of 
$1=4s. 2d. and $2=8s. 4d. The first notes were issued in 
January, 1917; and on the 31st December, 1923, there were 
notes in circulation to the face value of £104,166 13s. 4d. 


The Colonial Bank and the Royal Bank of Canada have estab- 
lishments at Georgetown, with branches at New Amsterdam, 
Berbice. The Colonial Bank also has a branch at Mahaica, on 
the East Coast, Demerara. Both of these banks carry on Savings 
Bank business at their head office in Georgetown. 


The first Government Savings Banks were established at 
Georgetown and New Amsterdam in the year 1836 and the first 
Post Office Savings Banks in December, 1889. In November, 
1910, the Combined Court passed a resolution approving of the 
amalgamation of these two banks and authorising the transfer 
of the Government Savings Bank to the Post Office as from the 
1st July, 1911. Savings Bank business is conducted at 51 post 
offices. 


TRADE, AGRICULTURE, AND INDUSTRIES. 
Imports. 


The total value of imports for the year 1923 (including transit 
trade) amounted to £2,844,659, being £357,458 greater than the 
aggregate value of the imports of 1922. 


The goods imported may be classified as follows :— 





1922 1923 
£ £ 
1. Food, Drink and Tobacco poe «900,047 1,071,162 
2. Raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured ts ues Be 164,732 215,642 
3. Articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured 8 a 3 aes 1,211,858 1,544,273 
4. Miscellaneous and unclassified . a 7,925 8,400 
5. Bullion and Specie eas we eu 8,024 5,182 


The value of the imports (including transit trade) for the past 
five years averaged £3,517,953 per annum. 
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Exports. 


The total value of the exports for the year ended 3ls 
December, 1923, was £3,933,345. This amount includes British 
and foreign goods re-exported and transhipped during the year, 
valued at £309,344. The value of the export trade was greater 
than the previous year’s transactions to the value of £813,247, 
or an increase of 26°06 per cent. 


The table below shows the value of the exports (excluding 
transit trade) under the five classes into which they naturally 
fall :— 


1922 1923 
£& £ 
1. Food, Drink and Tobacco Sed se 1,712,329 2,276,384 
2. Raw materials and articles mainly 
unmanufactured ee aan +. 985,558, 1,326,065 
3. Articles wholly or mainly manufac- 
tured oe ae as ee +. : 110,269 127,053 
4. Miscellaneous and unclassified... bee 870 363 
5. Bullion and Specie... Soy a « — :116,458 27,762 


There was an increase of £637,975 in the value of sugar 
exported in 1923. The quantity was less than that exported in 
1922 by 7,404 tons, the figures for 1923 and 1922 being 83,167 
tons, valued at £2,132,802, and 90,571 tons, valued at £1,494,627 
respectively. 


The quantity of rum shipped during the year was less than 
the exports of 1922 by 1,172 proof gallons, but the value was 
greater than that of 1922 by £6,911. The exports for 1923 
were 420,996 proof gallons, valued at £40,321, as against 422,163 
proof gallons, valued at £33,410, exported in 1922; 152,169 
proof gallons of the quantity exported in 1923 went to the United 
Kingdom. 


The value of Colonial produce exported in the last five years 
averaged £3,743,696 per annum. 


Sugar, rum, molascuit, rice, hides, balata gums, citrate of 
lime, diamonds, bauxite, essential oil of limes and coconut oil 
are the principal exports sent out of the Colony. 


DIRECTION OF TRADE. 


The United Kingdom takes first place with 47°92 per cent. of 
the aggregate trade of the Colony, Canada is second with 2807 
per cent., and the United States occupies a fourth place with 
9°13 per cent. This distribution of trade is different from the 
distribution which prevailed immediately prior to the War. In 
1914 the Home Country had 57°40 per cent. of the Colony trade, 
as against 47°92 in 1923; Canada in the former year secured 
20°52 per cent., as against 28°07 per cent. in the latter year; 
whilst the United States’ aggregate trade with the Colony fell 
from 10°91 per cent. in 1914 to 9°13 per cent. in 1923. 
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During the Great War a large proportion of trade which had 
formerly been done by the United Kingdom was diverted to the 
United States, but since the cessation of hostilities trade condi- 
tions with the former country have exhibited a tendency towards 
gradual improvement, and there is every possibility of greater 
expansion, provided that the class of goods for which Britain has 
always been noted can be supplied on the conditions demanded 
by trade, as the quality of British-made goods is so well known 
as to place them in the forefront of the world’s manufactures. 
Therefore, with increased production it is reasonable to expect to 
see great improvement in British trade in the near future. 


The aggregate trade done with Canada in 1923 was slightly 
less than in the previous year, that for 1923 being 28°07 per 
cent., as against 29°61 per cent. in 1922. Of the total quantity 
of sugar exported during the year 48,034 tons went to Canada 
and the greater part of the balance of sugar exports went to the 
United Kingdom. 


AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


The sugar crop of the Colony for 1923 was 90,758 tons, as 
compared with 104,057 tons, the average yield of the preceding 
ten years. The area reaped was 48,014 acres, the average yield 
of sugar being 1°88 tons per acre. 


The returns submitted by sugar plantations in the Colony 
show that in 1923 55,130 acres were under sugar-cane. Of this 
area not less than 70 per cent. was planted with the D625 
variety of cane, whilst about 13 per cent. was planted with this 
cane mixed with Bourbon and seedling varieties. There were 
only about 391 acres planted with Bourbon unmixed with other 
canes. 


The area devoted to the cultivation of rice was 34,965 acres, 
of which 3,750 acres yielded both spring and autumn crops. The 
total yield of padi was 33,270 tons, equivalent to about 19,000 
tons of cleaned rice. The rice produced was of fair quality. 3,971 
tons of rice were exported during the year 1923. Very large 
areas of the front lands of the Colony pre-eminently suited for 
the cultivation of rice are not yet so occupied. 


Coconuts are planted on 22,970 acres of land. The export of 
nuts was 2,650,000, as compared with 2,131,000 in 1922. In 
addition 8,400 cwt. of copra and 26,620 yallons of coconut oil 
were exported. By far the greater number of nuts gathered, 
returned by the growers at 15,923,000, were used locally for the 
manufacture of coconut oil or directly as food. There is a very 
wide area on the front lands suitable for planting with coconuts ; 
on parts only of this area is coconut planting being carried on. 
The extension of such planting, unfortunately, has ceased during 
recent years. As the later planted areas coine into bearing the 
yearly crops of coconuts should greatly increase in the near 
future. 
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The acreage returned as being under coffee was 4,096 acres. 
The export of coffee amounted to 4,778 cwt., as compared with 
7,220 cwt. in 1922. 

The acreage returned as being planted with cacao was 1,90 
acres. All the cacao produced is used locally, either in the pre 
paration of chocolate or of confectionery. There are extensive 
belts of land in British Guiana well suited for cacao growing, and 
it is to be regretted that this cultivation does not extend. 


The area devoted to the cultivation of limes during the year 
was about 800 acres. 


The small Government factory for the preparation of lime 
products at Onderneeming, Essequebo, continued to work, bui 
giving only fair financial results. 


During the year 11,020 gallons of concentrated lime juice and 
218 gallons of essential oil of limes were exported. 


Owing to the ravages of the Para rubber leaf disease and to 
the unremunerative value of rubber during the year, the acreage 
planted with Para rubber is reduced to 2,080 acres. By far the 
greater part of the acreage under Para rubber is not being culti- 
vated, the trees being left to nature. 


During recent years the increase on the agricultural pro- 
duction of British Guiana, which had been well marked from 
1900 to 1918, has ceased, and a notable decrease has ensued, 
from a total area under cultivation of, in round figures, 194,(4¥) 
acres in 1918 to one of 134,160 in 1923. 


This great decrease has been due largely to unpropitious 
seasons, accentuated by unprecedented floodings of cultivated 
lands, due not so much to exceptionally heavy rainfalls as to the 
highly unsatisfactory conditions regarding drainage which have 
arisen of late years in many parts of the front lands, and to the 
low and not unfrequently unremunerative prices of almost all 
tropical agricultural products, as well as to a paucity of available 
efficient labour, due largely to the cessation of East Indian 
immigration, to the very formidable visitation of influenza in 
December, 1918, and January, 1919, which so materially affected 
the age periods (20 to 30 and 30 to 40) among males in the 
agricultural districts, and which visitation reduced the population 
of the Colony by over 6,000 persons, and also to the migration 
of many of the more industrious, energetic and venturesome of 
the native small agriculturists and peasant proprietors from 
cultivating the soil to the far more fascinating pursuit of search- 
ing for diamonds in the interior of the Colony. 


There are large areas of land suitable for the raising of cattle. 
The number of cattle in the Colony, including 45,500 on the 
hinterland savannahs, was 102,170 in 1928. Horses were returned 
at 1,610, sheep at 15,355, goats at 7,965, swine at 11,864, and 
donkeys at 5,450. 
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Of the total of 57,266,874 acres comprising the whole of the 
Colony, the area alienated at the end of 1923 under grants, 
leases and licences for agricultural, grazing and timber purposes 
amounted to a total of 3,718,908 acres. 


One hundred and eighty-one grants were issued, comprising 
a total area of 1,670 acres, of which 54, embracing an area of 
527 acres, were issued to returned soldiers. 


Ninety-six leases, comprising 6,742 acres, were issued. Three 
of these comprised an aggregate area of 3,706 acres, the 
temainder for the most part being for small areas of an average 
of ten acres. 


Three leases for grazing purposes, comprising an aggregate 
area of 8,985 acres, were issued. 


The number of licences issued for wood-cutting purposes was 
296, embracing an aggregate area of 178,857 acres. 


The number of grants and concessions for mining purposes in 
existence at the end of 1923 was 11. The total number of claim 
licences (surface washing) in existence at 31st December, 1923, 
was :— 

for gold, 550—of which 58 were issued during the year ; 

for diamonds, 987—of which 604 were issued during 1923 ; 

for gold and diamonds, 18—of which 14 were issued during 
1923. 


Six Exclusive Permissions (to prospect) were issued, bringing 
the total number of these titles in existence at 31st December 
last up to seven. 


One thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight general prospect- 
ing licences were issued. 


An important factor in the economic position of the Colony 
has been the continued remarkable increase in the output of 
alluvial diamonds. The output rose from 102,603§ carats of a 
total value of £329,347 in 1921 to 163,640} carats of a local value 
of £833,334 in 1922, and there has been a very appreciable 
increase for the year 1923, the output being 214,474} carats, 
valued locally at £1,033,014. 


A certain quantity of leather and cacao is prepared for local 
consumption. Matches are made, and there is a large and well- 
equipped ice factory with cold storage accommodation. 


One of the three ironwork foundries has good accommodation 
for the docking and repairing of steamers of small size. There 
is also a Government dry dock, 160 ft. long and 35 ft. wide. 


There are two well-equipped factories in Georgetown which 
manufacture boots and shoes of all descriptions for the local 
market. The larger is capable of turning out 600 pairs per week, 
while the smaller can handle 200 pairs. 
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Of two biscuit factories, one makes 250 barrels of biscuits per 
week and the other 200 barrels. 


There are many aerated water factories established in George- 
town and New Amsterdam and at a few places in country dis 
tricts. These manufacture aerated drinks, which find a ready 
sale locally. 

FIsHERIES. 


There is room for considerable development in many direc- 
tions, especially in sea-fishing, curing with the aid of ice, and in 
smoking. 

A fair supply of sea-fish is generally kept at a large ice manu- 
facturing establishment in Georgetown. In early times smoked 
or barbecued paku was obtained from the North-Western Dis 
trict of the Colony in large quantities, but this is now rarely 
seen. Salt cod, herrings and mackerel are imported in quantity, 
but no Colony fishes are cured. Freshwater fish is obtainable iu 
the markets, but not to an extent to meet the demand for this 
article. Only sometimes can a particular kind be got to order. 


The angler may enjoy good sport with tarpon (or cuffum), as 
well as with several other fish that are more grateful to the 
palate. The river-fishing in the interior is exceptionally good. 


Fish-glue or isinglass from the gilbaker was exported to the 
amount of 20,152 lb., value £1,405. 


Crustaceans, such as crabs and prawns, add much to the food 
supply in the country districts. Now that imported fish is much 
higher in price, the demand for fresh fish has increased without a 
corresponding increase in the supply ; Benes prices are generally 
higher. 


LEGISLATION. 


There were twenty-nine public Ordinances and one private 
Ordinance passed during the year; of these the principal enact- 
ments are :— 


The Evidence Ordinance, 1893, Amendment Ordinance, 
1923 (No. 4). Transfers from the Governor and the 
Governor-in-Council to the Colonial Treasurer certain duties 
in connection with the disposal of unclaimed property of 
persons dying while inmates of public institutions, the 
amount involved not exceeding the sum of ten dollars. 


The British Guiana and Trinidad Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company's Ordinance, 1923 (No. 13). This is a private 
Ordinance, and makes provision for the continuance of the 
corporate existence of the British Guiana Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Limited, under the name of the British 
Guiana and Trinidad Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Limited. It gives power to the Company to establish a 
branch in the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago. The rights 
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of the scripholders are preserved, and members or scrip- 
holders are excluded from personal liability in respect of any 
contract, undertaking or agreement of the Company. 


The Widows and Orphans Pensions Ordinance, 1923 
(No. 14). Previous to the 21st December, 1900, there was 
a fund for providing pensions for widows and orphans and 
children of deceased public officers, constituted by Ordinance 
of 1873, which Ordinance was amended in 1896 and 1901. 
By the Ordinance of 1901 no person not a contributory on 
or before the 21st December, 1900, was allowed to become 
a contributory to the fund. This Ordinance established a 
pension fund for widows and orphans of deceased public 
officers appointed to the service since 21st December, 1900. 


The Demerara Railway Company (Dissolution) Ordi- 
nance, 1923 (No. 17). Winds up the Demerara Railway 
Company, the actual property of which has been taken over 
by the British Guiana Government. 


The Status of British Subjects (British Guiana) 
Declaration Ordinance, 1923 (No. 18). Makes clear the 
legal status of all British subjects within the Colony, which 
rights have existed for all races since 1838. The same 
status is confirmed upon subjects of native Indian States 
resident within the Colony. 


The Georgetown Sewerage Ordinance and Georgetown 
Town Council Ordinance, 1918, Amendment Ordinance, 
1923 (No. 20). Authorises the Mayor and Town Council of 
Georgetown to lay down, execute and maintain sewerage 
works in the city. Power is given to the Council to borrow 
money by special loan for carrying out such works. 


The Summary Conviction Offences Ordinance, 1893, 
Amendment Ordinance, 1923, (No. 21). Adopts the Imperial 
Vagrancy Act, 1898, which provides for the punishment of 
persons trading in prostitution. 


The Indictable Offences (Procedure) Ordinance, 1893, 
Amendment Ordinance, 1923 (No. 27). Establishes the 
practice obtaining in courts of oyer and terminer and of 
gaol delivery in England, i.e., to make such sentences 
operative as from the first day of the sessions. 


EDUCATION. 


Primary Epvcation. 


The expenditure on grants-in-aid to primary schools during 
the year was £65,710 6s. 5$d. This sum was distributed among 
224 schools (including branch schools and those in remote places) 
with a total roll of 40,381 and an average attendance of 25,700. 
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The total number of teachers was 1,175, made up as follows :— 


355 certificated teachers. 
225 pupil teachers. 
595 uncertificated teachers. 


Payment of the grants-in-aid is based on the average attend- 
ance. There has been an increase in the number of candidates 
entering for the Primary School Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion, this number having risen from 384 in 1921 to 552 in 1922, 
and 699 in 1923. 


A sum of £2,321 13s. 24d. was expended on the training of 
teachers at the training colleges in Jamaica and Barbados. This 
sum provides for the maintenance of 24 student teachers at the 
above institutions. Of this number, 12 return annually for service 
in the elementary schools of the Colony, and their places are 
taken by other student teachers sent from the Colony. Five 
teachers were added to the number of certificated teachers, on 
the results of an examinantion held locally during the year. A 
further sum of £394 14s. 10d. was expended on the instruction 
of primary school teachers by means of lectures and demonstra 
tion lessons on school method, and lectures in agricultural science 
and hygiene and practical lessons in woodwork. 


SEconpaRY EpvcarIon. 


Facilities for secondary education in British Guiana are pro- 
vided for boys by— 


(1) Queen’s College, a Government secondary school. 


(2) St. Stanislaus’ College, a Roman Catholic grammar 
school. 

(3) Berbice High School, under the control of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission. 

(4) St. Joseph’s Intermediate School, maintained by private 
enterprise. 

(5) Trinity High School, under the auspices of the Wesleyan 
Mission. 

Younger boys are also received at St. Rosa’s School, main- 
tained by the Ursuline Convent,and at the Bishop’s High School; 
whilst, in connexion with several of the primary schools, classes 
for secondary instruction are also provided. 

The needs of girls are supplied by :— 

(1) The Bishop’s High School for Girls. 

(2) St. Ursula’s and St. Rosa’s Schools in connection with 
the Ursuline Convent. 

(3) St. Joseph’s High School in connexion with the Convent 
of Mercy, Charlestown. 

(4) St. Joseph’s Intermediate School. 

(5) Berbice High School. 
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The work in these schools is tested principally by the results 
obtained in the various public examinations of the Cambridge 
University Local Examinations Syndicate, whilst the work at 
Queen’s College is further tested by a special examination of the 
lower school conducted by the same Syndicate. 


Liberal assistance in obtaining secondary education is afforded 
by various scholarships. The Government annually awards seven 
scholarships for boys and two for girls under 12 years of age 
from primary and private schools. These are of the value of 
£20 16s. 8d. per annum, and are tenable ordinarily for four 
years, but may be extended to six or seven years. A Government 
Junior Scholarship of the same value as a Primary Scholarship 
is awarded annually to the boy or girl taking first place in the 
Cambridge Local Preliminary Examination. Queen's College 
Scholarships of the same value as a Primary Scholarship are 
offered annually to any boys attending Queen’s College who 
obtain a distinction in the Cambridge School Certificate Exami- 
nation in Classics, Mathematics, or Science. The Guiana 
Scholarship, awarded annually on the results of a special exami- 
nation conducted by the Cambridge University Syndicate, and 
of the total value of £900, payable in quarterly instalments 
extended over three, four or five years, affords a means whereby 
a student, whether boy or girl, may proceed to a university or 
higher technical college in the British Empire. The qualifying 
standard is that of an open entrance scholarship at any of the 
Colleges of Cambridge University. 


In addition to the above, scholarships have been provided by 
private benefactions. The Mitchell Foundation gives three 
scholarships in two years for boys, and one annually for girls, of 
the value of £18 5s. per annum and tenable for four years, on 
the results of the Cambridge Preliminary Local Examination. 
The Blair bequest provides scholarships of the total value of £50, 
spread over four years, to students from Government grant-in-aid 
primary schools under 14 years of age. A trust fund, created 
under the will of Pierre Louis de Saffon, a resident of the Colony 
who died over a century ago, undertakes the education and main- 
tenance of a certain number of boys and girls, the number 
varying according to the revenue derived from the fund. 


INDUSTRIAL EpvucaTION. 


Industrial education in the Colony is provided for by the 
Government Industrial School Ordinance No. 8 of 1907 and the 
Industrial Training Ordinance No. 6 of 1910. A Board of 
Industrial Training appointed under the second-named Ordinance 
provides for the indenture of apprentices in the different trades, 
such as engineering, building, printing, shipping, clothing, etc. 

The instruction and training of vagrant boys and youthful 


male offenders are provided for by the Government Industrial 
School Ordinance No. 8 of 1907. The Government Industrial 
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School at Onderneeming has accommodation for 200 boys. The 
number of inmates on the 31st December, 1923, was 169, while 
the daily average during the year was 160. The net cost per 
head was £27 3s. 94d. 


The large majority of inmates are trained in agriculture, the 
institution being worked as a farm school, and possessing 10) 
acres of land in cultivation with coffee, cacao, rubber, lime, 
nutmegs and fruit trees. A small number of boys are trained 
also as carpenters, tailors and bakers. 


A minor industry factory for the manufacture of lime po 
ducts, rice and corn meal is also attached to the institution, and 
affords a means of training the boys in these industries. 


Stocks of well-bred cattle, sheep, pigs and buffaloes are main- 
tained, so the boys are trained in stock-keeping, dairy-farming 
and poultry. 

Bees are kept; apiary work is also taught. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


OcEAN COMMUNICATION. 


Regular : fortnightly and monthly communication is mail- 
tained with the United Kingdom, Canada, the United States of 
America and the West Indies by vessels of the Harrison Direct 
Line, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, the Trinidad 
Line, the Royal Netherlands West India Mail Company, and the 
Compagnie Générale Translantique. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 


The three rivers, Demerara, Essequebo and Berbice, at 
navigable for small steamers for 66,58 and 130 miles respectively. 
Beyond these distances, owing to the nature of the country, they 
abound in cataracts and waterfalls. There are roads on the 
coastlands and on the lower reaches of the rivers adjoining the 
plantations, but these do not extend inland, and communication 
beyond their limits is by water, steamers plying up to Christian 
burg, 65} miles from Georgetown, on the Demerara River; to 
Bartica, 56 miles from Georgetown, on the Essequebo Rive: 
and to Paradise, 100 miles from New Amsterdam, on the Berbice 
River. 

RalILways. 


There are three lines of single-track railway in the Colony, 
of which two have recently been acquired by the Governmett 
from the Demerara Railway Company, and one is owned and 
operated by Sprostons, Limited, a local company. One of the 
Government lines runs from Georgetown along the east coast of 
Demerara for a distance of 60} miles to Rosignol on the ket 
bank of the Berbice River, which is diagonally opposite to New 
Amsterdam, the second largest town in the Colony. The otler 
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runs along the west coast of Demerara for a distance of 18} miles, 
starting at Vreed-en-Hoop on the left bank of the Demerara 
River and ending at Parika, a pdint on the coast immediately 


opposite the Island of Leguan, in the estuary of the Essequebo 
River. 


Messrs. Sprostons’ line of railway runs from Wismar on the 
left bank of the Demerara River to Rockstone on the right bank 
of the Essequebo River, a distance of about 183 miles, and 
forms an important link in the means available for reaching the 
important Potara gold diggings. In connexion with this railway 
a tri-weekly service of steamers and steam launches, respectively, 
is run on the Demerara and Essequebo Rivers. 


STEAMERS. 


Steamers owned by a local company run under contract from 
Georgetown to Wismar on the left bank of the Demerara River, 
thence by launch to Mallali on the upper reaches of the same 
river; and by steamer from New Amsterdam, the right bank of 
the Berbice River, to Coomacka on the upper reaches of the 
Berbice River. The company also runs steamers and other 
sailing craft not under contract from Georgetown to New 
Amsterdam. Colonial steamers owned and worked by Govern- 
ment ply across the Demerara, Berbice and Essequebo River 
ferries. 


Steamers are also run from Georgetown to Adventure on the 
Essequebo Coast, from Georgetown to Bartica at the junction of 
the Essequebo, Mazaruni and Cuyuni Rivers, from Georgetown 
to Pickersgill, the upper reaches of the Pomeroon River; and 
from Georgetown to Morawhanna, with launch connection to 
Mount Everard in the Barima River, North-West District. 


Colonial launch services also run from Bartica to Matope in 
the Cuyuni River, and from Charity in the Pomeroon River up 
and down the river, and also to Acquero in the Moruka River. 
Another launch service is run from New Amsterdam up the Canje 
Creek as far as Ikuruwa. 


Roaps. 


Roads have been opened and are maintained by the Govern- 
ment between Arakaka on the Barima River and Towakaima on 
the Barama River, a distance of 29 miles, with a branch line to 
Five Stars, a distance of 17 miles in the North-West District ; 
between Tumatumari and St. Mary Konawaruk, 143 miles, and 
Potaro Landing and North Fork Konawaruk, 20} miles, with a 
connecting trail from the 6-mile post on the former road to the 
10-mile post on the latter (known as the Tiger Creek line), a 
distance of 103 miles, in the Potaro District; between Bartica 
on the Essequebo River and Kaburi River on the Mazaruni 
River, a distance of 68 miles; and between Lower Camaria and 
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Upper Camaria on the Cuyuni River, a distance of 3} miles, in 
the Essequebo District. 


A road has been traced and is in construction from Moraw- 
hanna to Mabaruma Hills and the Aruka River in the North- 
West District, a distance of 21 miles; and extensions of the 
Bartica-Kaburi road have been traced from Kaburi to Potar 
Landing on the Potaro River, a distance of 22 miles, and to 
Tiboku Falls, a distance of about 62 miles on the Mazaruni 
River, but construction work has not yet commenced. 


Carrie TRAIL FROM THE RuPuNUNI Distaicr. 


A cattle trail has been constructed and is being maintained 
by the Government between Takama on the Berbice River and 
Annai on the Rupununi River, a distance of 180 miles, with a 
branch line to Arakwa, a place approximately opposite Wismar 
on the Demerara River. During 1921 a trace was made of a 
further branch line starting at a point on the trail 12 miles east 
of Arakwa and connecting at Hyde Park with the bridle path 
and public road running along the east bank of the Demerara 
River. Six thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven cattle have 
been brought over the trail to date, valued at approximately 
£35 ,088. 


During 1923 the Kurupukari and Annai section was cleared 
of fallen trees, weeded, and all creeks, small and big, graded; 
corral repaired and improved; a rest logie was erected at 145} 
miles; and the trail was opened out and cleared of stumps, 
straightened, and grass (imported from Venezuela) planted for 
three-quarters of a mile as an experiment. 


Over the Kurupukari and Arakwa, Demerara River, section 
greenheart bridges have been constructed over the Ituni, Alchika, 
Yawakuri and Ite rivers, and the trail was cleared during the 
year of weeds and fallen trees. The grass field at Ite has been 
improved, and the grass field at Kurupukari extended by about 
eight acres. All cattle from Rupununi are now brought through 
to Arakwa, Demerara River, where a ramp has been erected to 
allow of Sprostons’ steamers coming alongside. Cattle go straight 
to the abbatoir from this point in one day in lots of 24 or less. 
The Takama end of the trail is practically abandoned. The 
present route used is from Arakwa, Demerara River, to Annai, 
Rupununi, a distance of 223 miles approximately. 


PostTat. 


The Postal Service embraces the whole of the coastlands and 
extends up the principal rivers. The General Post Office is 
situated in Georgetown, and there are 51 branch post offices, 
15 postal agencies, and 9 travelling post offices. The Post Office 
also controls the inland telegraph and telephone systems. 


NN ee 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications of the British Guiana Government. 
are on sale at the offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
4, Millbank, London, S.W.1., at the prices indicated :— 


Commercial Handbook of the Colony Les «. 1s. 6d. each. 
Journal of Board of Agriculture uae ied ws. Id. each. 
Rubber and Balata in British Guiana oes «. 6d. each. 
Timbers of British Guiana... 5s. each. 
Memorandum of terms on which Crown land can 2d. each. 

be bought. 


Annual Reports of— 
Peusptroller of Castoms ses: eee ecrmmetate 
cal Government Boar. wee on on - . 
Commissioner of Lands and Mines wee “atm Be ee ls. 
each. 





Director of Science and Agriculture ... als 

Registrar-General ... eee ays 

Official Receiver and Public Trustee |. 
Copies of British Guiana Ordinances likely to be” 9d. per page with maxi- 


of interest to persons outside the Colony. mum charge of 2s. for 
each Ordinance. 
Regulations passed under these Ordinances «2d. per page with maxi- 


mum charge of 2s. for 
each Ordinance. 
Volumes of revised edition of the Laws of British 6 guineas per set. 
Guiana for 1921. 


Blue Book ... £1. 
Combined Court” ‘papers. and Court of. “Policy 4d. per page with maxi- 
papers likely to be of interest to persons outside mum charge of 1s. 
the Colony. 
Copies of Railway tariffs and time tables ... «. Free of charge. 
O. WEBBER, 


Acting Assistant Colonial Secretary. 
19th August, 1924. 


CoLoniAL REporRTS, ETc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained 
from the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL, 

No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1192 Bahamas .. oe os me . o on = + 1922-1923 
1193 Somaliland Se a5 + 1922 
1194 Northern Territories of the Gold | Coast. on . ++ 1922-192 
1195 Leeward Islands .. heat 5 re ‘s ae iol a 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands oe 5 te 1922 


§ 


1197 Nigeria oe a oe oe ee . 
1198 Weihaiwei .. Se o . on 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice Islands. ue oe oe os ++ 1922-1923 
1200 Ashanti .. . oe a es or re ais 7 
1201 Gambia... ae a ws ; as 

1202 Bahamas .. ve a : | 1923-192 
1203 Hongkong .. oe oe os oe ar ee aH 1922 
1204 Nyasaland . os os ee os . a 1923 
1205 Cayman Islands .. ais : oe ; at 1922 
1206 Cyprus ae ote ats we we oe ace +. 1983 
1207 Gold Coast... ee as a ve a ot +. 1922-1923 
1208 Trinidad and Tobago oe a - on ae . 1923 
1209 Zanzibar Protectorate .. ae oo ee BA ue 
1210 Bechuanaland Protectorate oe o. oe o- «. 1923-1924 


1211 Swaziland .. Me es ne we she < 1923 
1212 Basutoland e os as os oe ++ 1923-1924 
1213 Turks and Caicos Islands. . oe os .- on des 1923 
1214 Fiji .. . a hh o os oe is A 
1215 British Honduras | . on ae oe o a ” 
1216 New Hebrides as ao a oe on oe o- ” 
1217 Gibraltar .. ah 2s o o ha oe a - 
1218 Jamaica .. ‘ste oan a sa oa a oe Ps 
1219 Sierra Leone “ Es oe . ie oe on ” 
1220 Uganda... oe os oe oe a os +. . 
1221 Grenada .. . o os BS) oe . a ie 
MISCELLANEOUS 
No, Colony, etc. Subject, 
83 Southern Nigeria .. aa ae +. Mineral Survey, 1910. 
84 West Indies a ae a .. Preservation of Ancient Mone- 
ments, etc. 
85 Southern Nigeria .. Se a +» Mineral Survey, 1911. 
86 Southern Nigeria .. 6.8, ai .. Mineral Survey, 1912. 
87 Ceylon I oe ee +. Mineral Survey. 
88 Imperial Institute... A a S .. Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 
89 Southern Nigeria .. oe ots «. Mineral Survey, 1913. 
90 St. Vincent... ag .. Roads and Land Settlement. 
91 East Africa Protectorate” on .. Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate, 
92 Colonies—General aie Bt .. Fishes of the Colonies. 


93 Pitcairn Island .. oe. a .. Report on a visit to the Island 
by the High Commission: 
for the Western Pacitc. 
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No. 1223. 


ST. VINCENT. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT, 1923. 


I.—GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


The Island of St. Vincent is popularly supposed to have been 
discovered by Columbus on the 22nd of January, 1498. It is 
situated in 13° 10’ N. latitude, and 60° 57’ W. longitude, at a 
distance of 21 miles to the south-west of St. Lucia and 1 
miles west of Barbados. It is 18 miles in length and 11 
breadth, and contains about 96,000 acres of land—about half the 
area of Middlesex. Most of the Grenadines, a chain of small 
islands lying between Grenada and St. Vincent, are comprised 
within the Government of the latter island. The principal 
is Bequia, situated at a distance of nine miles from Kingstown. 
the capital of St. Vincent. : 

At the time of its discovery, St. Vincent, like some of the 
other small islands, was inhabited by the Caribs, who continued 
in the undisputed possession of it until 1627, when the King of 
England made a grant of the island to the Earl of Carlisle. 
In 1660 it was declared neutral, and in 1672 it was granted to 
Lord Willoughby. 

In 1748 St. Vincent was declared neutral by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1756, however, hostilities were renewed 
and the island was taken in 1762 by General Monckton: and 
by the Treaty of Paris in the following year it was ceded to 
Great Britain, when General Melville was appointed Governor. 

In 1773 an extensive portion of St. Vincent was allotted t 
the Caribs on condition that they acknowledged the King «! 
Great Britain as their Sovereign. 

In 1779 the island surrendered to the French, and by tl? 
Treaty of Versailles in 1783 it was restored to Great Britain. 
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II.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The general health of the Colony throughout the year was 
good. The birth-rate was 41°99 per 1,000 and the death-rate 
22°21 per 1,000. A mild type of influenza was prevalent 
generally throughout the year. The Colony escaped altogether 
the visitation of alastrim which has caused so much distress 
in some of the neighbouring islands. Infantile diarrhoea was 
more prevalent than in 1922 and the number of deaths from this 
cause, 138, shows an increase of 26 as compared with the 
previous year. The case mortality was 8 per cent., as compared 
with 13 per cent. in 1922. It is noteworthy that children’s 
diarrhoea is worse during the rainy months, while the case 
mortality rate is greater during the dry months. 

The campaign against yaws by intramuscular injection of 
Novarsenobillon continued to be pressed vigorously with very 
satisfactory results. During the year, 3,492 cases, some 7 per 
cent. of the population, were treated, and of these, 79 per cent. 
were returned as cured. 

Like many other things, the sanitation of the island is 
primitive. 

The prosperity of the Colony is wholly dependent upon agri- 
culture. Trade improved very considerably, the value of the 
imports showing an increase on the previous year of £10,000 
and the value of the exports an increase of no less than £22,000. 
The export of Sea-Island cotton was a record one and the prices 
obtained for arrowroot showed a marked improvement on the 
previous year, ranging in the neighbourhood of 6d. per lb. 

Exports of syrup and copra showed marked increases on 1922. 

The Chamber of Agriculture and Commerce, formed early in 
1922, continued to function throughout the year and its views 
were sought from time to time on various subjects of commercial 
and agricultural importance. 

Towards the end of the year the Government, acting on the 
suggestion of the Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture, invited 
two of the leading engineers of Barbados to report on the cost 
of establishing a sugar factory and the type of factory required. 
This question, which has been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion, is not yet finally settled. 

In view of the Colony’s participation in the British Empire 
Exhibition, the Legislature, realizing the importance of the 
Exhibition as a means of advertising the principal products of 
the Colony, voted the sum of £400. A committee was formed 
in June, with His Honour the Chief Justice, Mr. J. S. Rae, as 
Chairman, and the Agricultural Superintendent, Mr. T. Jackson, 
as Secretary, and having among its members the Honourable 
L. L. Punnett, M.E.C., M.L.C., the Honourable J. E. Sprott, 
M.L.C., the Honourable W. M. Grant, M.L.C., the Honourable 
A. M. Fraser, M.L.C., and other leading members of the 
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community. The committee was very actively occupied in 
deciding on and preparing suitable exhibits. 

The dreaded, but not unexpected, Pink Boll worm disease of 
cotton made its appearance towards the end of the year, having, 
it is surmised, made its way here from Barbados. The disease 
has been the subject of careful and anxious investigation and it 
is to be hoped that with the co-operation of the planters the 
legislation and regulations enacted will enable the Colony to 
emerge successfully from this trial. 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir George Haddon-Smith, was 
unable to visit the Colony during the year and he finally relin- 
quished the government of the Windward Islands in November 
after nine years of arduous and anxious service unbroken by 
leave. 

For the first four months of 1923 the government of St. 
Vincent was administered by the Treasurer, the Honourable 
W. C. Hutchinson, who received, during the year, the well- 
earned distinction of the Imperial Service Order. Mr. R. 
Walter, C.M.G., arrived on the Ist May and assumed the 
government from that date. 

Various changes in the staff occurred during the year, the 
principal being the appointment of a new Chief Justice (Mr. 
J. 8. Rae) in June, and the promotion of Mr. C. Cox, Magis- 
trate, Second District, to Dominica as Crown Attorney in 
September. 

It would not be fitting to close this general account without 
reference to the revival of the cricket tournament between the 
Islands of Grenada, St. Lucia and St. Vincent, which took place 
at St. Vincent in September after a lapse of many years. The 
tournament was a great success in every way, and it is to be 
hoped that it will continue in the future and help these little 
islands to know and appreciate each other better. 


III.—CLIMATE. 


St. Vincent is one of the healthiest of all the West Indian 
islands. The climate may be divided into two seasons, wet and 

; the dry season from January to May, with an average rain- 
fall of 4°04 inches per month, and the wet season from June to 
December, with an average of 8°22 inches per month. The 
coolest months are December to April. 

The temperature throughout the year varied from 76°3° F. 
to 80°4° F. The highest was in October and the lowest in 
January. Meteorological records for 1923 show that the mean 
monthly temperature was 82°9° F., as against 79°0° F. in 1922. 

The rainfall at the Agricultural Experimental Station in 
Kingstown, 80 feet above sea level, was 69°39 inches, as com- 
pared with 79°74 inches in 1922. Rain fell on 307 days, and the 
greatest fall for one day was 2°75 inches on the 7th November. 
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The rainfall at the Botanic Gardens, only a mile away from 
the Experimental Station, but some 200 feet higher up, was 
7950. The average at these gardens for the last ten years 
was 93°38 inches, so that the rainfall during 1923 was some 
13 inches below the average. 


The reading of the barometer, corrected for instrumental 
error, elevation and temperature, ranged from 30°166 inches 
on the 5th February to 29°835 inches on the 23rd October. 


IV.—FINANCIAL. 
General Revenue and Expenditure. 


The financial position of the Colony on the 3lst December, 
1923, was :— 








£& 
Net Surplus at 1st January, 1923 me aes 11,184 
Revenue in 1923 so aay cee os i 52,031 
£63,165 
Expenditure in 1923 ... ae as oe wae 47,883 
Net Surplus at 31st December, 1923 ... 1h £15,282 





Expenditure from Loan Funds on the reconstruction of the 
Windward Highway amounted to £511. 


The net local revenue and expenditure in the last three years 
were :— 


Expenditure 
Local against 
Revenue. Local Revenue. 
£ £ 
1921 ae % an ont ey 53,806 56,221 
1922 wet 2 see Ais he 49,289 46,711 
1993), eee wesw 58,0811 47,883 
The principal items of revenue in the last three years were :— 
1921. 1922. 1923. 
£ £ £ 
Import Duties... ae 16,163 18,511 19,499 
Export Duties ... ee 2,987 2,142 3,073 
Excise Duty on Rum ... 4,947 5,327 5,430 
Land and House Tax ... 5,442 6,459 5,892 
Income Tax ne ne 5,193 1,736 2,044 


The unexpended balance of £25,000 of the Eruption Relief 
Fund, made up from donations from the public in England and 
elsewhere at the time of the eruptions in the Soufriére volcano 
in 1902-3, is invested and held as a reserve or insurance fund 
against any future elemental disaster. The annual interest 
derived from this balance, amounting to £750, is put to the 
general revenue and is applied to the relief of the poor. 
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Public Debt. 

The public debt at 3lst December, 1923, was £11,100, of 
which £1,500 is a loan raised by the Town of Kingstown in 1914, 
for which the Colony is responsible only in case of default. The 
accumulated sinking funds provided for its redemption stood at 
£4,500 on the 3lst December, 1923, of which £3,749 was in 
respect of Government Loans, and £751 of the Kingstown 
Board Loan. 

The balance due to the Imperial Treasury at 3lst December, 
1923, payable in January, 1924, on the Hurricane Loan to 
planters was £154. The sum of £554 was at that date held 
invested by the Crown Agents on this account, and the Colony 
will thus benefit to the extent of £400 from the operation of 
this loan. 

Currency. 

British and American gold, five dollar notes of the Colonial 

Bank, and British silver and bronze coins constitute the currency 


of the Colony. Government accounts are kept in sterling, and 
commercial and banking accounts in dollars and cents. 


V.—VITAL STATISTICS. 


The population of the Colony in 1921 was 44,447, according 
to the census taken in that year. The population on 31st 
December, 1923, was estimated by the Registrar-General at 
46,744 persons. 

The following table gives the births, deaths, and marriages 
in the past two years :— 


1922. 1923. 
Births ah ose ahi oe .. 1,681 1,963 
Males... ee eee oe eee 848 1,000 
Females .. 833 963 
Birth-rate per 1, 000 of the estimated 
population 8 +e 36-37 41°99 
Deaths a sie oe se 985 1,038 
Death-rate per h 000... Hes wae 21-31 22°21 
Marriages ... ie ars 86 88 
Marriage-rate per. 1, 000° Dat ess 1-86 1-88 


Illegitimate births numbered 1,455, or 74°1 per cent. of the 
total number of all births. 


VI.—ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRIES. 
Imports and Exports. 


The total values of imports and exports in 1922 and 1923 
were :— 
Year. Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
£ £ & 


19922 wae 128,586 109,190 37,776 
1923 Be thks he 188677 131,371 270,048 
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Produce of the Colony to the value of £128,788 was exported 


in 1923, as against £96,831 in 1922. 


The following table shows the value of imports for the past 


two years :— 
1922. 
‘ £ 

United Kingdom ... as wee 80,279 
Canada ea on a 33,436 
British West Indies a as ae 6,816 
India ... ae ee Res ee 520 
Newfoundland an ae ae he 5,795 
Other British Colonies ... a ed 4,181 
United States of America an Rs 35,312 
‘France wee Sas oat 597 
Denmark mee ey Se ae ae 15 
Holland oF Bos Ot. a5 617 
Foreign West Indies... oa — 153 
Germany oy 28 We oS 2a 597 
Other countries... en <5 As 10,268 








£128,586 £138,677 








The increases in the values of imports and exports were due 
to the general improvement in trade and in increases in values 
and quantities exported, the latter being particularly applicable 


to the exports of arrowroot and syrup. 


The following are the percentages in the last two years of the 
principal countries from which imported articles are obtained :— 


1922. 1923. 
United Kingdom ... as eee 23°54 29°67 
United States of America ie ae 27-46 20-87 
Canada wes wee 26°02 29°46 
All other countries Rie Sets ve 22-98 20°00 


The following is a summary of the imports for the year : 


Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 

Raw materials and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured 2 pe: as 

Miscellaneous and. unclassified 


Exports. 


£ 
52,712 
59,393 


19,016 
7,626 





£138,677 





The destinations of the exports of the produce of the Colony 


in 1922 and 1923 were as follows :— 


1922. 

£ 
United Kingdom ... £66 au .. 61,777 
Canada ies see eee 11,013 
British West Indies oe we ae =~ 81,929 
British Guiana... ees iss Be 1,305 
Other countries... ike a a 807 





1923. 
£ 


73,003 
19,293 
32,429 
1,541 
2,502 





£96,831 £128,788 
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The principal products of the Colony exported were :— 





1922. 1923. 
£ £ 
Arrowroot... oe A we tag 26,141 31,829 
seein 
ea-Island ne ae oe «31,750 47, 
Marie Galante ... St: 205 317 
Seed Cotton, Marie Galante ... 622 421 
Cocoa ... ak 2,040 1,755 
Sugar— 
Crystallised oar 7 vs aa 1,264 1,863 
Syrup and Molasses ... we oa 9,862 18,711 
Cassava Starch... ae ae 8g 1,482 3,700 
Copra ... ae ee fy is es 2,435 2,959 
Peanuts eee tae we at “a 6,214 5,988 
Animals : = ne a his 1,091 5,884 
Cotton-seed Oil 5 ae te es 396 300 
Whale Oil... ie - ase bats 505 90 
Vegetables, fresh ... ia ee abt 3,168 3,216 
Peas... 1,659 1,595 


“Haricaliaial Thdusteion. 
The Government Cotton Ginnery continued to buy seed 
cotton on profit-sharing terms. 
The following quantities were dealt with in the seasons 


1921-22 and 1922-23 :— 1921-22. 1922-23. 
Ib. Ib. 

Sea-Island seed cotton ... ise es 63,574 162,321 

Marie Galante... 3 se 27,727 9,003 


Corn was purchased on the co- -operative system to the follow- 
ing extent during the season 1922-23 :— 


Shelled corn ues his Pn ade wet 110,083 Ib. 
Cob corn... os 79,288 Ib. 


Cotton.—The cotton season 1922 23, in spite of severe insect 
attacks, was most successful, something between 130 and 140 bb. 
of lint per acre being obtained. This excellent result was due 
partly to a good season and partly to the presence of a minimum 
number of cotton stainers until quite late in the season. The 
export of Sea-Island cotton during 1923 constitutes a record. 

During the year the area planted was 4,515 acres, a decrease 
of 230 acres on that planted in the previous year, of which 3,3S7 
acres were planted with Sea-Island cotton and 1,128 with Marie 
Galante. 

Cotton-seed is used extensively as a fertiliser. 

Sea-Island cotton amounting to 585,143 Ib., of the value of 
£47,292, was exported during the year, as against 328,799 |b.. 
of the value of £31,750, in 1922. 

The export of Marie Galante was 5,084 Ib., value £217, as 
against 8,196 lb., value £205, in 1922. 

Marie Galante seed-cotton to the amount of 67,301 Ib., value 
£421, was exported in 1923, as against 74,614 Ib., value £622. 
in 1922. 

Sugar.—The sugar-cane industry continued to be an impor- 
tant one. 

Crystallised—145,944 Ib., value £1,863, were exported in 
1923, as against 150,027 Ib., value £1,264, in 1922. 
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Syrup and Molasses.—275,932 gallons, of the value of 
£18,711, were exported in 1923, as against 134,786 gallons, of 
the value of £9,862, in the previous year. 

Rum.—117,527 proof gallons were manufactured in the Colony, 
showing a decrease of 3,184 proof gallons on the previous year. 
Imported rum for local consumption amounted to 961 proof 
gallons, as compared with 696 proof gallons in 1922. 

Arrowroot.—There was no fixing of prices in the London 
market by the St. Vincent Arrowroot Growers’ and Exporters’ 
Association during the year 1923. The position as regards this 
commodity improved very considerably, the market price being 
about 5°5d. per Ib. 2,177,183 lb., of the value of £31,829, were 
exported, as compared with 2,692,130 lb., of the value of £26,141, 
in 1922. 

Peanuts.—492,972 lb., value £5,988, were exported, as 
against 466,820 Ib., value £6,214, in 1922. 

Copra.—The exports of copra have increased very considerably 
during the last few years. 

In 1920, 22,644 lb. were exported. 


,, 1921, 89,005, # 
,, 1922, 222,593, s 
,, 1923, 356,626 ,, is 


It is estimated that if nothing untoward occurs for the next 
few years the area of the island in bearing coconut trees will be 
increased annually by at least 200 acres. No coconuts were 
exported. 

There are twenty-one Agricultural Co-operative Societies in 
the Colony. There was a decrease in the amount of money 
loaned in 1923, £1,330, as compared with £1,986 in 1922. A 
few Societies failed to repay in 1923 debts contracted in the 
previous year or even earlier, but on the whole, with the 
exception of two or three Societies, there is evidence to show 
that a vigorous attempt was made to pay off outstanding loans. 


Shipping. 

The number of vessels entered was 370, of 183,729 tons; 
and 371 cleared, of 180,026 tons. Four vessels were registered, 
of 199 tons total. One vessel locally registered, of 31 tons, was 
lost during the year. 


VII.—EDUCATION. 


Education is not compulsory. 
The following comparative table gives particulars in regard 
to Primary Education during the years 1922 and 1923 :— 


1922. 1923. 
Number of Schools’ . 27 27 
Number of pupils on ‘roll at 3ist 
December . s 4,213 4,314 
Average attendance a3 wd see 2,317 2,472 
Government Grant-in-Aid... w. £2,593 £2,469 


Cost per head in average attendance £1 1s. 9d. £1 Os. Od. 
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Nine of the twenty-seven regular schools belong to the 
Government, which bears the whole cost of their maintenance. 
Religious denominations provide, and are responsible for the 
upkeep of, the buildings of the other eighteen schools. The 
salaries of the teachers, however, and the greater part of 
the other expenses of these schools are paid from public funds. 

There were eight other small schools of a primary education 
standard, known as ‘‘Aided Schools,’’ which were assisted by 
small Government grants to the extent of £112. 

The Government maintains in Kingstown a Secondary School 
for the education of boys—the Grammar School, and one for 
girls—the Girls’ High School. The average attendance in 1922 
and 1923 was 70 and 79 boys, and 44 and 49 girls. There is a 
system of Government scholarships to the Grammar School for 
pupils from the Primary Schools. 

An Island Scholarship has been established under Ordinance 
No. 41 of 1921, to be awarded biennially, and to be tenable for 
not less than three and not more than five years at an approved 
University. The annual value is £250, and the cost of passage 
is also defrayed. 

The first Island Scholar to be appointed, Mr. P. E. 
McI. Clarke, left the Colony in September to study medicine at 
King’s College, London. 

Provision has been made for the Town Boards of Kingstown 
and Georgetown to provide sums towards scholarships and exhibi- 
tions at the secondary schools on lines similar to the Government 
exhibitions. 


VIII.—HOSPITALS. 


The following hospital accommodation is provided : Colonial 
Hospital, Kingstown, 86 beds (including four beds for private 
paying patients); District Casualty Hospital, Georgetown, four 
beds; and District Casualty Hospital, Chateaubelair, four beds. 


IX.—BANKS. 
Government Savings Bank. 


The following is a comparative statement of the operations of 
the Government Savings Bank during the past two years :— 


Balance to 

credit of 
Number of Amount Amount depositors at 

depositors of of 31st Decr., 

at 31st deposits. with- including 

Year. December. drawals. interest 
capitalized. 
£& £ £ 
1922... 826 1,857 3,968 14,821 


1993... 0. 778 2,528 4,177 13,535 
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The interest capitalized during the year amounted to £363. 

The Savings Bank funds invested at the 3lst December, 
1923, amounted to £17,944. In consequence of the continued 
depreciation in values, investments could not be realized with 
advantage. Interest at 3 per cent. is paid on deposits. 


Colonial Bank. 


There is a branch of the Colonial Bank, with headquarters 
in England, with a paid-up capital of £900,000. There is also 
a savings bank department attached to the branch. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
External. 

A regular fortnightly service is maintained by the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, calling on their outward and 
homeward voyages at Bermuda, St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, 
St. Lucia, Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad and British 
Guiana. The Harrison, the Canadian Merchant Marine and the 
Columbia Juines of Steamers also call at uncertain intervals with 
and for cargo and mails. Mails and cargo are also sent and 
received by sailing vessels to and from Barbados, Grenada and 
Trinidad, where there is direct communication by steamers with 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Internal. 


The Post Office does a considerable amount of money order 
and parcels business (including the Cash on Delivery system 
with the United Kingdom) with the United Kingdom, United 
States, Canada and other countries. 

The central office is in Kingstown, with seventeen district 
offices. Mails are sent to the windward side of the island by 
motor car, by motor boat to the leeward side, and to the 
Grenadines by sailing opportunities. 

There is no inland telegraph service. There is a station of 
the West India and Panama Telegraph Company at St. Vincent, 
and a subsidy of £300 per annum is paid to the Company, in 
return for which daily news bulletins are furnished, and the 
Colony participates in the system of reduced charges for cable- 
grams. 

The Government maintains a telephone system which con- 
nects Kingstown with exchanges in the districts and with 
residences and places of business. There were 186 services and 
197 miles of line in use. 

R. WALTER, 


Administrator. 


Government House, 
St. Vincent, 


Q7th August, 1924. 





Coton1aL REPorts, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained fron 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL. 

No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1192 Bahamas .. os os . o on . ++ 1922-193 
1193 Somaliland... aie 3 «- 1922 
1194 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast ” os oe - 1922-1923 
1195 Leeward Islands .. a . oe on . ” 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands | on o o oe 1922 
1197 Nigeria oe . ee oe on oe Se 1923 
1198 Weihaiwei .. oe oe ary = . ” 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice Islands" os ae ee ar 1922-1923 
1200 Ashanti .. .. o on i oe o . ” 
1201 Gambia... “s - Se ee oe a «193 
1202 Bahamas .. fe i ne ae aie ae: oe 1923-1924 
1203 Hongkong .. ae oe oe a ne a3 o = «192 
1204 Nyasaland .. re ae ies ala je bf 193 
1205 Cayman Islands .. o es oe se es + 192 
1206 Cyprus os ate fe ae oe te or ae 1923 
1207. Gold Coast oe . Be ve on +e 1922-193 
1208 Trinidad and Tobago oe .- ae By as a 1923 


1209 Zanzibar Protectorate o oe a 1s . ” 
1210 Bechuanaland Protectorate oe o we o. «+ 1923-1924 


1211 Swaziland .. oe oe aye o oe a 1923 
1212 Basutoland ee se - oe +» 1923-1944 
1213 Turks and Caicos Islands" ae pas a oe «= 198 


1214. Fiji . . o oe oe a ar 
1215 British Honduras. .. o a o. on . ” 
1216 New Hebrides... oe o os - oe on ” 
1217 Gibraltar .. Sent ss . 


1218 Jamaica .. oe oe - oe . a o. ” 
1219 Sierra Leone o a o- o .- o o ” 
1220 Uganda .. on oo o. oe. oe o o ” 
1221 Grenada .. aie - .- oes ae o o ” 
1222 British Guiana... pb se o “ a . ” 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. Colony, etc. Subject. 
83 Southern Nigeria ute Be -. Mineral Survey, 1910. 
84 West Indies “ ad EA .» Preservation of Ancient Mont 
ments, etc. 
85 Southern Nigeria.. ae as ++ Mineral Survey, 1911. 
86 Southern Nigeria... ae +.» Mineral Survey, 1912. 
87 Ceylon... . . . +» Mineral Survey. 
88 Imperial Institute on aa +. Oil-seeds, Oils, etc. 
89 Southern Nigeria.. Be ar ++ Mineral Survey, 1913. 
90 St. Vincent a ++» Roads and Land Settlement. 
91 East Africa Protectorate oe -» Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec: 
torate. 
92 Colonies—General a es -. Fishes of the Colonics. 
93 Pitcairn Island .. st as .. Report on a visit to the Idan’ 


by the High Commissiomt 
for the Western Pacific. 


Printed by H.M.8.0. Press, Harrow. 
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No. 1224. 


ST. HELENA. 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923. 


I.—FINANCIAL. 


(A) REVENUE. 


The revenue for the year amounted to £11,509 9s. 4d. 
exclusive of any grant-in-aid; this shows a decrease of 
£1,772 18s. 4d. as compared with the results for 1922, when the 
revenue received amounted to £13,282 7s. 8d., exclusive of a 
grant-in-aid of £3,000. 

This decrease, however, is more than accounted for by § 
shortfall of £2,005 in the estimate for Ascension stamps, the 
estimate having been made on the assumption that a new per 
manent issue of stamps would be made for Ascension in 1923. 

Further, a sum of £400 due from the Government Flax Mill 
towards revenue in 1923 was not credited by the Crown Agents 
during the financial year ; had this been done the revenue wou'd 
have amounted to just under £12,000. 


(B) EXPENDITURE. 

The expenditure amounted to £13,959 15s. 11d., showin 
increases of expenditure under 12 heads amounting to £3,751 ls. 
while decreases occurred under 14 heads amounting © 
£727 8s. 11d., the principal increase being the payment of mali 
subsidy on account of Ascension Island. 


(c) ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The annual statement of assets and liabilities shows a balan? 
of assets over liabilities of £260 7s. 2d., in spite of the fact ths! 
there was no grant-in-aid. 


(D) CURRENCY. 


Bills on the Crown Agents amounted to £11,815 7s. 4 
during the year. No import or export of specie took place. 
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Il.—TRADE, AGRICULTURE, AND INDUSTRIES. 
(A) TRADE. 


Revenue. 


The Customs revenue for the year under report amounted to 
£3,615 7s. 10d., as against £3,096 7s. 1ld. in 1922, giving a 
satisfactory increase of £418 19s. 11d. 

Increases appear under wharfage dues, £167 9s. 5d. ; import 
duties £82 19s. 2d.; warehouse rent, £9 9s. 5d.; water, £76 9s. ; 
special war dues, £23 Ts. 4d. ; 3 and export dues, £66 3s. 10d. 

Unemployment was considerably relieved owing to work 
having been found for many men at Ascension; this improved 
trade generally and caused a steady increase in revenue. 


Expenditure. 


The Customs expenditure in 1923 amounted to £376 5s, 9d., 
as against £370 14s. 5d. in 1922, showing a small increase of 
£5 11s. 9d.; this, in view of the increase in revenue, is not 
unsatisfactory, having regard to the fact that the expenditure in 
1921 was £390 5s. 4d 


Imports. 


The value of imports in 1923 amounted to £47,948, as against 
£44,636 in 1922, giving an increase of £3,312. 

The principal increases occur under drapery and dry goods, 
£1,120; flour, £377; foodstuffs (other than enumerated), £790; 
hardware, metals, etc., £146; oilman stores, £119; paraffin oil, 
£226; machinery, £1,409 (principally for a new flax mill); 
spirits, £128; and wine, £112. 

Principal decreases appear under salt beef and pork, £128; 
chemicals and drugs, £264; rice, £489; stationery, £659; sugar, 
£838. These decreases appear to indicate that the people are 
beginning to depend more on home-grown goods. 


Exports. 

The value of exports in 1923 amounted to £26,366, as against 
£24,418 in 1922 and £14,344 in 1921, showing an appreciation 
of £1,948. 

Principal increases are shown under fibre, £3,876; and tow, 
£655 (the market price of tow gradually rose in 1923); calves, 
£264; sheep, £506; hay and forage, £285. 

Decreases are shown under rope, £340; wool, £624; specie, 
£2,255; and furniture, £305. 

The specie exported:in 1922 was due to the closing of the 
branch of the National Bank of South Africa in Jamestown, and 
was chiefly in silver coin, of which there is usually rather an 
overplus in 8t. Helena. 


(15676) W.14697/965 500 11/24 Harrow G.04 
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(B) AGRICULTURE, STOCK, FORESTS, AND GARDENS. 


The year cannot be considered to have been a good one [« 
agriculture; the seasons were very uneven; up to Septemb: 
there was a particularly heavy rainfall amounting to some # 
inches; from September to the end of the year there was pra 
tically a drought, only 4 inches of rain being recorded. ‘This 
resulted in a failure in the potato and maize crops in the late 
months. The price of potatoes rose at one time to 3s. 6d.3 
gallon. : 

Herbage was also very short. 


Maldivia Garden.—The sale of fruit from ‘‘ Maldivia ’’ pr 
duced £65 15s. 94d., as against an expenditure of £54 1s. The 
balance of this fund now stands at £15 8s. Ojd. 

The chief items of expenditure besides the gardener’s wage: 
were £11 11s. for guano for manure and £3 for seed potatoes. 


Botley’s Lay.—The Government pasture lands at Botley’sLay 
produced a revenue of £94 0s. 3d., as against an expenditure 
£84 48. 6d., the balance standing to the credit of the account at 
the end of the year amounting to £42 6s. 10d. A portion of this 
balance will, however, have to be expended in 1924 in repairinc 
the shepherd’s cottage and improving the water supply, whict 
has never been satisfactory. 


(0) INDUSTRIES. 


Fibre.—The Government Flax Mill worked for 263 day: 
during the year, as compared with 254 days in 1922, producing 
141 tons of fibre and 46 tons of tow, as compared with 130 tons 
of fibre and 48} tons of tow in the previous year. 

The average price obtained in the London market wa: 
£28 14s. per ton for fibre and £22 19s. for tow, as compared with 
£29 7s. for fibre and £20 11s. for tow in 1922. 

The price of fibre remains fairly constant, while that of tow 
shows a tendency to rise. 


Private Mills Messrs. Solomon & Co.'s mills at Sandy Bay 
and Broad Bottom worked practically throughout the year and 
produced the following output :— 


Fibre. Tow. 

Tons. Cwt. Tons. Cwt. 
Sandy Bay ... ie 121 11 21 «15 
Broad Bottom oye 110 9 29 6 
Totals ... 232 0 61 1 


Messrs. Solomon had 44 employees at Sandy Bay and 37 at 
Broad Bottom. 

Messrs. Deason produced 268 tons of fibre and 107 tons of tow 
at Hutts Gate and Woody Ridge, giving employment to 16 
hands. 
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A new flax mill was erected near Francis Plain by Messrs. 
Thorpe & Sons in the latter part of the year. The results for four 
and a half months’ work showing 22 tons of fibre and 20 tons of 
tow. Twenty-two hands were employed. 

It will be observed from the above that the flax industry in 
St. Helena gave direct employment to some 300 people in 1923, 
being an average of approximately one in ten of the population. 

Rope.—The rope industry appears to have been at a low ebb 
in 1923, only about £480 worth of rope having been manu- 
factured. Captain Mainwaring is, however, proceeding to 
England in 1924, so that he may possibly obtain information 
there which may be helpful to his venture. 


(D) SHIPPING. 

Thirty-seven vessels called during the year. All of these 
were British with the exception of one Danish vessel, one 
American steamer, one American light cruiser, one Swedish 
sailing ship, and one Norwegian whaler. 

The total number of vessels sighted at the station was 51, as 
compared with 47 in 1922. 

Twenty-six vessels entered and cleared at the Port of James- 
town, their total net tonnage being 122,261, as compared with 
128,604 in 1922. 


III.—EDUCATION. 


Education proceeded normally and without any important 
change. 
The numbers of children attending may be taken as :— 


Government schools wee wes we 254 
Other schools ere es oA .. 879 
633 


as compared with 573 in 1922. 

The school attendance officer reports the attendance at all 
schools good. 

There was one prosecution under the Education Ordinance. 

The superintendent visited the schools regularly and examined 
the children at the end of each quarter. He reports that in 
every case he found the teachers enthusiastic in their work, 
anxious for good results, and the children for the most part quick 
to respond. As forecasted last year, the teaching of needlework 
has been resumed with highly satisfactory results. The teachers, 
by making suitable garments, are able to find a sale for a certain 
percentage, and are able with the money thus obtained to buy 
fresh material. The giving of school prizes, which had lapsed 
during the war, was resumed, and the prizes were distributed 
at the end of the year by the Acting Governor, who expressed 
himeelf as highly satisfied with the evidence of good work done. 
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Games have been encouraged, and school football and cricket 
leagues are now in existence. 

The pupil teachers’ class continues every week, and the 
results as shown by the examination at the end of the year are 
distinctly encouraging. 


IV.—GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. 


(A) HOSPITAL, 

There were 157 admissions to hospital during the year, as 
compared with 174 in 1923. 

Seven deaths occurred, equal to a death-rate of 4°5 per cent., 
as compared with 2°2 per cent. in 1923. 

New and convenient quarters were provided for the nursing 
staff at St. John’s Villa, which had been taken over by the 
Colonial Government from the Admiralty, and which, after com- 
plete renovation, was occupied by the nurses in April. 


(B) SAVINGS BANK. 

On the 31st December, 1923, there were 173 depositors having 
accounts with the Government Savings Bank, as against 148 on 
the same date in 1922 and 107 in 1921. 

Cash deposits amounted to £4,751 19s. 6d., as against 
£4,190 14s. 11d. in 1922 and £602 18s. 3d. in 1921. 

Repayments to depositors amounted to £2,349 13s. 9d., as 
compared with £1,179 5s. 1d. in 1922. 

Stock to the amount of £9,231 actual value was invested on 
savings bank account on 3let December, 1923, as compared with 
£9,205 in 1922. 


V.—JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 


(A) CRIMINAL. 
Supreme Court.—No cases were brought before the Supreme 
Court during the year under review. 
Police Court.—Fifty-seven cases were dealt with in the 
police court, as compared with 88 in the previous year. There 
were 30 convictions, as compared with 52, a decrease of 22. 


(B) PRISONS. 

Twenty-one persons were committed to gaol or placed on 
remand during the year, as compared with 28 in 1922. 

The daily average number in gaol was ‘9, as compared with 
1°3 in 1922 and 1°4 in 1921. 

There was no sickness among the prisoners during the year. 

The cost of maintaining the gaol was £96 7s. 4d., as com- 
pared with £108 5s. 2d. in the previous year, £126 16s. 5d. in 
1921, and £240 15s, 3d. in 1920. 
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Dog Tax.—£102 was collected under dog tax, a9 compared 
with £82 10s. in 1922. 


‘ VI—VITAL STATISTICS. 


(A) POPULATION. 


The estimated civil population on the 3lst December, 1928, 
amounted to 3,654, showing a decrease of 4 below that of 1922. 

Civil emigrants numbered 191 and immigrants 101, as against 
174 and 102 respectively in the previous year. 

Deaths registered in 1923 numbered 28, as compared with 87 
in 1922; of these 9 were under the age of one year. 

Births in 1923 amounted to 114 (not including two stillborn), 
as against 97 in 1922. Forty-four illegitimate births took place, 

The death-rate in 1923 appears as 7°66 per 1,000, as compared 
with 9°87 in 1922 and 6° in 1921, thus getting back to an 
average of about 8 per 1,000, which shows that the climate of 
St. Helena must be good. 

The birth-rate was 31°19 per 1,000, as against 25°88 in the 
previous year. 

Marriages solemnised in 1923 numbered 20, the same figure 
as that for the two previous years. 


(B) PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The general health of the community continued to be satis- 
factory. 

A mild but widesptead epidemic of influenza prevailed in the 
months of January and February, repeating the experierice of 
the previous year. 

During these two months the trade wind frequently fails, 
and this occurrence certainly favours the spread of air-borne 
infection. 

Heavy floods were experienced in the month of April, and the 
main reservoir of the Jamestown water supply was contaminated 
by flood water from the neighbouring streams gaining access to 
the reservoir through the roof. Fortunately no illness was 
traceable to the temporary mixing of stream and spring water, 
and the damage has now been made good. 


(C) SANITARY. 


Seven meetings of the Board of Health were held during the 
year, and various matters of minor importance were discussed 
and adjusted. 

(D) CLIMATE. 
Meteorological Station, Hutts Gate. 


Barometer.—The mean pressure for the year was 28°101, as 
compared with 28°107 for 1922. : 
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Temperature.—The mean temperature was 62°0, as compared 
with 61°1 in the previous year. The absolute maximum we 
recorded on 25th July as 80°1 (81°6 being the maximum in 1% 
on 18th February). ‘The absolute minimum temperature ws 
50°0, recorded on 8th July. 


Rainfall.—The maximum fall was recorded on 16th Augus 
and read 2°96 in. March to August inclusive were wet months. 
but the last four months of the year were very dry. The number 
of rainy days at Hutts Gate totalled 193, and at Plantation 41 

The total rainfall recorded at Hutts Gate was 45°74 in., a 
Plantation 45 in., and in Jamestown 10°14 in. 


Wind.—The mean force for the year was 1'8. 
‘There were 23 calm days, as compared with 11 in 1922. The 
direction for the year was as follows :— 


E. 1 
8.E. ee ae ae wee 285 
8.8.E. as se a. §=42 
Calm 23 


VII.—POSTAL, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE 
SERVICES. 


(A) POST OFFICE. H 


. ' Revenue.—The gross revenue from all sources amounted 
£3,482 3s. 3d., as against £7,286 8s. 7d. collected in 1922, thu: 
showing a drop of £3,854 5s. 4d. This cannot, however, be 
considered as altogether unsatisfactory, as the abnormal receipt: 
in 1922 were due almost entirely to large sales of the new isste 
of stamps for St. Helena and Ascension. ! 

In 1923 there was no new issue of stamps, and, thoxgt 
demands from dealers were below what had been hoped for, the 
receipts compare very favourably with those for 1921, whict 
amounted to £741 15s. 2d. 


Expenditure.—The expenditure of the Department amounted 
to £732 16s. 4d., a decrease of £334 188. 9d. as compared with 
the previous year. 


Money and Postal Orders.—Transactions under this head 
were as follows :— 





1921. 1922. 1923. , 


£ £ £ 
To the United Kingdom and South 


Africa ek oss ia 1,587 6,378 11.8% 
From .the United Kingdom and ‘ 
South Africa a3 _ 1,857 1,788 2,305 
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Commission received on the above transactions during the 
year amounted to £160 19s. 1d., as compared with £71 7s. 6d. 
_ in 1922 and £20 9s. 9d. in 1921. 
No insured or registered articles despatched were Jost during 
the year under review. 
(B) TELEGRAPHS. 


There was no change in the telegraph tariff during tbe year 
except the introduction of cable letter telegrams normally 
delivered after 48 hours at a quarter the ordinary rate. ~ 
ar Eastern Telegraph Company maintained their normal 
staff. 


(C) TELEPHONES. 


The receipts for the year under review amounted to 
£84 9s. 3d., and expenditure to £94 8s. 8d., as compared with 
£124 28. 9d. and £95 8s. 7d. respectively in 1922. 


VIII.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


(A) ROADS. 


The amount spent on the repair and maintenance of rural 
roads came to £976 8s. 6d., out of which the tax on fibre and 
tow contributed £371 1s. 11d. and the road tax £71, as against 
an expenditure of £832 0s. 9d. in the previous year, with an 
offeet of £298 3s. 6d. from the flax tax and £69 3s. from the 
toad tax. 

The roads to-day ‘are in an infinitely better condition than 
they have been for many years, in spite of a most trying year, 
during the earlier part of which, owing to excessive rain and 
floods, large portions of the surface were swept away and the 
supporting walls demolished in many places. On one occasion 
sixteen breaks occurred in the walls in two days. ; 

This satisfactory state of affairs is entirely due to the energy, 
hard work and good example set to the roadmen by the new 
Clerk of Works, who arrived here early in the year. Constant 
supervision and forethought are necessary if, with the small 
amount of money annually available and the heavy flax traffic, 
the roads are to be maintained in proper condition. 

The following principal roads received special attention :— 

Casons to Peak Farm. 

‘White Gate to Half Tree Hollow. 

New Ground Road to St. Paul’s. 

Ladder Hill Road. 

Two Gun Saddle to Gordon’s Post (stoned the whole 
way). 

Goeiant 8 Post to Hutts Gate (stoned the whole way). 

Red Hill Road to Messrs. Thorpe’s Flax Mill (a new 
road necessitated by a new mill). 
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Peak Hill to Francis Plain (road washed away by heavy 
rains). 

High Peak to Thompson’s Wood. 

Hutts Gate to Longwood. 

Longwood Avenue Road. 

Rock Rose Road to Sandy Bay Ridge (widened, repaired, 
walls built up at side). 


Repairs to Buildings.—The annual vote of £400 for repairs to 
buildings is inadequate, but this figure is determined by the 
financial position of the Colony. A large portion of this sum is 
normally spent in wages and imported material. 

The total expenditure in 1923 came to £578 4s. 3d., but 
repairs on a larger scale than usual were carried out, including 
extensive: repairs to the post office, hospital and New Ground 
Howse, in addition to the constant renovation of the damage 
caused by white ants at Plantation House. Special expenditure 
has now been sanctioned to save Plantation House. 

The amount collected under road tax was £71. There were 
six prosecutions under the ‘‘ Road Tax ’’ ordinance. 


(B) LAND GRANTS. 
Twernty-thres grants of Crown waste land were made in 1923 
‘for flax and garden gronnd amounting to 17 acres. 
(C) BATE OF WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The cost of living for 1928 remained practically the same as 
in the previous year, though some very necessary articles of 
idiet such as rice and sugar cost more. Fish was plentiful. 


1922. 1923. 
Flour... aes 33d. per lb. 3d. per Ib. 
Bread... us 4d. per 1} lb. 4d. per 1} ib. 
Sugar... 2 5d. per lb. 6d. per Ib. 
Dripping... vee 1s. per Ib. 1s. per Ib. 
Tea fea .. - 28. 38. per Ib. 2s, 3s. pet lb. 
Balt ay: ake 8d. per lb. Qd. per ib. 
Rice nee . 2d. per Ib. 3d. per Ib. 


Rate of Wages.—The same as in 1922, viz., 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
daily. Unemployment has been considerably relieved by a greater 
output of fibre than formerly and also by the need for additional 
workmen in Ascension owing to the starting of the guano 
industry. 

The Red Gate Depot continued its good work of helping the 
very aged poor by the provision of a weekly ration. 


ides (D) DEPARTMENTS AND INSTITUTIONS. 


During the year under review an expenditure of 
£2,366 11s. 4d. was incurred under ‘‘ Works Recurrent,” of 
which sum £976 8s. 6d. was expended on the repair and renovs- 
tion of rural roads. 
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Poor Board.—The revenue of the Poor Board amounted to 
£1,072 16s. 53d. and the expenditure to £930 8s. 53d., which 
compares satisfactorily with £1,189 16s. 10d. and £1,055 7s. 9d. 
respectively in 1922. 

Public Market.—The revenue received was £33 12s. 8)d. and 
expenditure £22 14s. 2d., the previous year’s accounts showing 
£46 3s. 8d. and £26 10s. 5d. respectively. 


(E) MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss Thompson was appointed Matron at the Civil Hospital, 
to succeed Miss Bennett, in April. 

Mr. F. Lane was appointed Clerk of Works in succession to 
Mr. Thomas Broadway, who had held this office for 35 years. 

Mr. Lea, the new Crown Prosecutor and Law Officer, 
arrived in October. With his arrival every office authorised is 
filled, a condition which has not been present here for many 
years. 


(F) ASCENSION. 

The Colonial Government have in Ascension a Magistrate, 
who is superintendent of the Eastern Telegraph Company’s 
branch there, a Harbour Master and Postmaster, and a Registrar, 
who are also members of the staff of the telegraph company. 

The post office is a sub-office of the office in Jamestown, to 
which it renders monthly reports. The finances of Ascension are 
controlled from 8t. Helena. 

A concession to collect phosphates and guano in Ascension 
is now being worked by the Ascension Island Phosphate and 
Guano Company (Sales Concession), Limited. It is hoped that 
the results will be favourable. 

About 75 St. Helena men are employed by the company. 


ROBERT F. PEEL, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


TRE CASTLE, 
St. HELENA, 
10th May, 1924. 
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The following recent reports, etc., 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


No. 

1189 
1190 
1191 
1192 
1193 
1194 
1195 
1196 
1197 
1198 
1199 
1200 
1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1205 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223 
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Colony, etc. 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate 
Jamaica .. o o a 
Seychelles .. 
Bahamas 
Somahland 7 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast) 
Leeward Islands .. os oe 
Turks and Caicos Islands. . Be 
Nigeria . oe 
Weihaiwei .. 
Gilbert and Ellice Tslands 
Ashanti . . 
Gambia an se ole: 
Bahamas .. . o . 
Hongkong .. ee. 
Nyasaland .. on oe 
Cayman Islands .. ate 
Cyprus . 
Gold Coast . 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Zanzibar Protectorate 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Swaziland .. 
Basutoland. . ia oc 
Turks and Caicos Islands on oe 
Fiji .. . . . 
British Honduras - as 
New Hebrides . o 
Gibraltar .. ria 


Jamaica .. oe . we a 
Sierra Leone o - os a 
Uganda 2s ‘ate: re aie! 3 
Grenada... a oe =e 
British Guiana... o . 


St. Vinceut.. 


relating to His Majesty's 


Year, 
-- 1922-193 
ike 122 





1 
+ 1922-183 


tl 1922 
tl 1983 
/ LL 1998"1923 
te OS Signs 
teak 19gg-19% 
: LL 1922 
LD 1923 
f 1922 
1993 


Ll LL 1982-1993 
helene 





1923-1924 
1923 

o o +. 1923-1924 
o on oe 1923 
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Colony, ete. 
Southern Nigeria .. 


West Indies = 

Southern Nigeria .. a 3 
Southern Nigeria .. oe oe 
Ceylon o- . o 
Imperial Institute. a a3 . 
Southern Nigeria .. oe ae. - 
St. Vincent.. . 


East Africa Protectorate 


Colonies—General . - o 
Pitcairn Island... as o or 


Subject. 
Mineral Survey, 1910. 
Preservation of Ancient Monv- 
ments, etc. 
Mineral Survey, 1911. 
Mineral Survey, 1912. 
Mineral Survey. 
Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 
Mineral] Survey, 1913. 
Roads and Land Settlement. 
Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec 
torate. 
Fishes of the Colonies. 
Report on a visit to the Islan¢ 
by the High Commissions 
for the Western Pacific. 
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BARBADOS. 
ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1923-24. 


1.—GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTE. 


1. Barbados is the most easterly of the West Indian Islands. 
It is situated in latitude 13° 4’ North, and longitude 59° 37’ West. 
It is about 21 miles long by 14 wide, and contains approximate. 
166 square miles, with a population of over 940 to the syuare mi. 
In size it is, therefore, comparable to the Isle of Wight, and in 
latitude to the Gambia or Madras; in climate to neither. 


2. Barbados is said to have been first visited by the Portuguese. 
and to have been named by them ‘‘ Los Barbados "’ on account 
of the bearded fig trees they found there. 


38. In 1605 it was nominally taken possession of by the English 
ship ‘‘ Olive Blossom '’ in the name of King James 1. 


4. James I granted Barbados to the Earl of Marlborough. 
and, in 1625, Sir William Courteen, a London merchant unde: 
Lord Marlborough’s protection, commenced to colonize the Island. 
Some thirty settlers landed on the leeward coast, and founded 
Holetown. 


5. Charles I, in 1627, granted all the Caribbee Islands to the 
Earl of Carlisle, who agreed to settle an annuity of £300 on Lord 
Marlborough to compromise his claim. 


6. In 1628 Charles granted Barbados to the Earl of Pembroke 
under the impression that it was not one of the Caribbee Islands. 


7. Lord Pembroke supported Courteen's right of pre-occupa- 
tion against Lord Carlisle, and under this last grant, the 
‘* Leeward ’’ settlers at Holetown continued to hold possession 
until 1629, when they were finally overpowered by Lord Carlisie’: 
‘* Windward ’’ settlers, who had landed in Carlisle Bay ari 
founded Bridgetown. 


8. Lord Carlisle died, leaving the Caribbee Islands in trust 
for the payment of his debts, with remainder to his son. The 
latter transferred his interest to Lord Willoughby of Parham fer 
21 years. Jord Willoughby caused an Act to be passed acknes- 
ledging the King’s dominion over Barbados and recognising his 
own position. He continued to govern the Island throughout te 
Civil War, but was compelled to relinquish the government wher. 
the Commonwealth was established, though many Royals 
families found refuge in Barbados at that time. 
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9. With the Restoration Lord Willoughby agitated for the 
revival of his rights, and, in 1663, the Privy Council decided that 
he should receive half the annual profits derived from Barbados 
for the rest of his lease, with remainder to the Government, and 
that half should go towards the payment of the Marlborough 
claim and the heirs of Lord Carlisle. 


10. After the discharge of all the liabilities the heirs of Lord 
Carlisle were to get £1,000 a year. 


11. In order to raise this money a 4} per cent. duty was 
imposed on all exports from the Island. 


12. This was a constant source of grievance to the colonists, 
but it was not until 1834 that the Barbados Legislature passed 
an Act remitting the duty, which was finally abolished in 1838, 
when the position of the British West Indian planter was very 
difficult owing to the abolition of slavery in British dominions, 
and the fact that he still had to compete with the slave-grown 
produce of other West Indian Islands. 


13. Barbados, unlike most of the other British West Indian 
Islands, has never passed out of British possession. The Govern- 
ment consists of a nominated Legislative Council of nine mem- 
bers, and a House of Assembly elected annually by the people on 
the basis of a moderate suffrage. 


14. Next to the House of Commons and the House of 
Seeribie in Bermuda the Barbados House of Assembly is the 
most ancient legislative body in the Empire. 


15. The executive functions of the Government are performed 
by an Executive Committee consisting of the Governor, Colonial 
Secretary, and Attorney-General, and such other persons as may 
be nominated by His Majesty the King, with one member of the 
Legislative Council and four members of the House of Assembly 
norninated by the Governor. Members of the Assembly are 
elected annually. 


16. Barbados is by its natural and climatic conditions the 
healthiest of all the West Indian Islands, and is much patronised 
by residents in neighbouring colonies as a health resort. 


17. The anopheles mosquito (the carrier of malaria) is not 
found in the Island. This is a somewhat curious fact, since it is 
certain that they must be imported not infrequently in vessels 
which in many cases lie in the ‘‘ Careenage "’ or inner harbour for 
considerable periods, on arrival from places where they are 
prevalent. The conditions, however, are evidently unfavourable 
to their breeding ashore. 


18. The hot and rainy season lasts from the beginning of June 
to the beginning of November. The Island gets the full benefit 
of the north-east trade winds, and between November and May 
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the night temperature sometimes falls as low as 64° F. For the 
greater part of the year the temperature is delightfully equable. 
and the heat is seldom oppressive. Few places, indeed, enjoy a 
more pleasant climate. The winter months are regarded as the 
‘“* Tourist Season.’’ 


19. Barbados lies almost out of the track of hurricanes, though 
it is a matter of history that hurricanes have swept over th: 
Island at intervals, notably in 1780, 1831, and 1898, and hare 
done great damage. Earth tremors have been occasionally felt. 
but severe shocks are unknown. 


II.—GENERAI. OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The year 1921, following the collapse of the sugar market 
in 1920, reduced the Colony to a very depressed state, unfavour- 
able trade conditions being aggravated by drought and the result- 
ing reduction of the sugar crop to the lowest level recorded for 
many years. The succeeding two years have been a period oi 
retrenchment and recovery and have afforded a remarkable 
display of rapid recuperative power which is strikingly illustrated 
by the history of the Government finances during that period. 


2. The financial years 1920-21 and 1921-22 terminated with 
treasury deficits and seriously depleted resources. At the end 0 
1921-22 the actual deficit was £65,000, the unsecured floatinz 
debt £85,000 and the reserve fund had disappeared. By Ap. 
1924, the whole of the floating debt had been paid off and a credit 
balance of £96,486 had been established, of which about £60." 
may be regarded as surplus available for the re-establishment o 
a reserve fund or such other purposes as may be determined ujot 
It has been provisionally agreed that the reserve fund should k 
fixed at £80,000 and that a large portion of the surplus should & 
set aside towards this fund. 


8. This result has been accomplished by a combination o 
careful financial measures with the revival of favourable cond: 
tions for the sugar trade. The exports of sugar for 1923 wert 
equivalent to 62,711 tons, valued at £1,820,571, an increase 0! 
about 20 per cent. in quantity and nearly 100 per cent. in salié 
over the results for 1922 and over 70 per cent. above the 19 
output. The prices realized were the most favourable in recét! 
years except for 1919 and the ‘‘ boom "’ year 1920. At the sam 
time conditions in the import trade have been more stable 30: 
the decline in prices since 1920-21 allowed of a decrease 1B the 
general costs of administration from about £400,000 in 1920-21 
to £348,000 in 1923-24. 
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4. Additional taxation imposed during the last three years 
has included an income tax, a surtax on customs duties of 20 per 
cent. of the regular rates, a special tax on property imposed in 
1922-23 for one year only, and an increase in various other dues 
and licence fees. | The customs surtax was in operation for two 
years and has now been repealed as no longer necessary. 


5. When every allowance is made for the improvement in 
external conditions, which has played a large part in the financial 
recovery described above, the results quoted are striking evidence 
of the essential stability and soundness of the economic organiza- 
tion of the Colony. 


6. In addition to the recovery of the local Treasury, the 
excellent results of the 1923 sugar crop also enabled planters and 
merchants to recoup themselves and put them in a sound 
position. This is reflected in the operations of the Sugar Industry 
Agricultural Bank, of which details will be found in Section III, 
paragraphs 16-21. 


7. The year 1923 was indeed one of exceptional prosperity. 
A small community, so largely dependent as Barbados on the 
results of a single industry peculiarly liable to severe fluctuations, 
must, however, inevitably experience many ‘‘ ups and downs,” 
and the inevitability of these fluctuations can never be lost sight 
of in dealing with its finances. To ensure solvency in lean years 
an ample margin is needed in times of prosperity. 


8. Owing to emigration the population has declined steadily 
during the last two decades, though its numbers (158,000) are 
still considerable for so small an area. Since the opening of the 
Panama Canal the habit of emigration has taken firm hold among 
the younger and more enterprising sections of the people, though 
it has never again reached the proportions of the Panama Canal 
construction period. Emigration to the United States has 
in recent times been the most popular, and during 1923 showed 
a steadily increasing tendency, over 2,000 persons having left for 
New York. The effect of the constant withdrawal of so large a 
number of the younger and more vigorous members of the com- 
munity, especially the younger men, is beginning to make itself 
felt. 


9. Much public attention and criticism was directed to the 
condition of the roads. Barbados contains about 500 miles of 
public highway, a very large amount for an island of this size. 
The growth of motor traffic and the concentration of heavy traffic 
in recent years, due to the establishment of larger sugar factories, 
has resulted in a progressive deterioration of the surface of the 
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main roads, and it seems evident that the method of repair 
which sufficed for the lighter and slower traffic of pre-motor days 
is not adequate to withstand the greater wear and tear of modem 
conditions. The introduction of motors has no doubt also resulted 
in more frequent use of the roads. Within the last few years the 
use of motor buses on the country roads has greatly increased, 
and they are now widely patronized. In addition to the extra 
wear of the road surface thus caused, the need of reasonable 
comfort in travelling on the roads has been brought home to a 
much larger number. The soft crumbling surface produces in tke 
dry season a serious amount of dust, which the faster traffic stirs 
up in disagreeable clouds, to the great detriment of the roads and 
the discomfort of the public. The care of the roads is in the 
hands of the parochial authorities, but proposals have been made 
for placing the main arterial roads under a central authority ; no 
decision has, however, yet been reached on the subject. 


10. The railway which crosses the southern side of the Island 
and proceeds about half way up the eastern or windward coast 
was acquired by the Government in 1916, but has not yet proved 
satisfactory in operation, and suggestions for its abandonment are 
made from time to time, more particularly in view of the greater 
facilities now offered by motor vehicles. It is worthy of con- 
sideration, however, whether the throwing on to the roads of the 
additional amount of traffic now handled by the railway would 
not seriously aggravate the road problem, while reducing facility 

- of access to the windward side of the Island. The construction 
of a motor road following the line of railway along the windward 
coast would be a costly business. 


11. The proposals of the Imperial and Canadian Governments 
for the construction of a new telegraph and wireless telegraph 
system for the Eastern West Indies and British Guiana were 
adopted during the year and construction is now in progress. 
The position of Barbados as the centre of this system should 
prove an asset to the Colony. The cables from Trinidad and 
British Guiana and the main cable to Turks Island meet at 
Barbados, where the central wireless telegraph station, at which 
traffic from the smaller colonies is collected and transferred to 
the cable, is also to be situated. When this system is established 
Barbados will be extremely well served by cable services, having 
at its disposal, in addition to the new lines, the Western Union 
Line to Miami (Florida) and the Western Telegraph Company's 
Line to Brazil. 


12. The prospects of oil development are still uncertain. The 
British Union Oil Company reduced their drilling programme to 
narrow limits during the year, but still carry out some prospectins 
work, and have nearly completed an oil bunkering station with 
a storage capacity of about 20,000 tons. 
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(1) REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


1. The gross revenue and expenditure for the last five years 
have been as follows :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1919-20... 0... cee OBE 351,851 
1920-21 ... at ae ne 454,286 508,391 
1921-22 ... ae aes et 340,814 409,055 
1922-23 ... fa we oe 519,213 402,524 
1923-24 ... 605 ae Sus 444,646 420,461 


These amounts, however, include receipts and payments on 
account of loans. Excluding special payments and receipts of 
this nature, but including annual charges for interest and sinking 
funds, normal revenue for 1923-24 was £427,489, as compared 
with a normal revenue of £401,087 in the previous year. ‘The 
ordinary expenditure was £348,296, as against £350,860 in 
1922-23. 





2. At the end of 1921-22 the indebtedness of the Colony to 
the Colonial Bank was liquidated by the issue of £65,000 in ten- 
vear debentures at 6 per cent., which were taken up by the Bank, 
and a special tax was imposed to meet the interest and sinking 
fund on these bonds. The results of the last two years, how- 
ever, having been unexpectedly favourable, arrangements were 
made with the Bank during 1923-24 to pay off the debentures at 
a premium of 5 per cent. After completing this transaction the 
credit balance on the 31st March, 1924, was £96,486, as compared 
with 472,302 at the end of the previous financial year. The 
vear 1921 22 had closed with a debit of £65,401, so that the 
recovery made during the last two years has been very remark- 
able. 





3. It is proposed that a large part of the surplus should be 
devoted to the re-establishment of a reserve fund. 


Revenue. 


4. The excess of normal revenue over that of the previous 
vear, viz., £26,402, is mainly accounted for by considerable 
increases in customs receipts and income tax. The special tax 
imposed in 1922-23 to meet the interest on the debentures referred 
to in paragraph 2 was not re-imposed for the year under report. 
Indeed the outlook had been considered so favourable that the 
(sovernment had also proposed to repeal the customs surcharge 
of 20 per vent., which had been imposed in order to re-establish 

(16143) c 


the equilibrium between revenue and expenditure lost during 
the years 1920-22. The Assembly, however, voted for tle 
retention of this tax, which was continued in effect until Apri. 
1924, 


5. The estimate of revenue for the year 1923-24, includirz 
the Customs Surtax above referred to, totalled £382,294, and wis 
exceeded in actual results by £45,195. Nearly all heads o 
revenue gave better returns than were anticipated. The princip: 
items of increase as compared with receipts for 1922-23 were :— 
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Total Receipts. 1922-3. 





Increase over 
£ £ 
Customs Bes ie «222,440 16,479 
Post Office eee 13,911 1,491 ' 
Water Works... tee set 21,533 2,939 
Income Tax ae ne see 31,869 13,625 


6. These results were due to a fairly good sugar crop. com- 
bined with favourable prices. It should be explained, however. 
that the incoine tax is assessed on the results of the previous 
calendar year, so that the favourable situation in 1923-24 is not ; 
reflected in the income tax returns, though these are much lz 
than in the year 1922-23, when they were based on the res 
of the depressed period included in 1921-22. The estim 
receipts from income tax for the current vear, which are as 
on 1923 results, are £120,000. The rates of tax have remaineé 
unchanged, varving between 2d. in the pound for incomes oi 
£200 to 3s. 6d. for incomes over £10,000, on a graduated scale 
e.g., the tax payable on a taxable income of £1,000 is £25. on 
£2,000 £87 10s., on £5,000 £375, and on £10,000 £1,063. 












7. Out of the normal revenue of £427,459, the amount raise: 
by customs and excise duties was £284,069, or about 66} per ceri. 
Approximately £60,000 was received from Government service: 
such as post office. water works, railway, wireless station an! | 
others, or about 14 per cent., and the remainder from taxé:. 
licences, fees and miscellaneous sources. In considering the 
sources of revenue it must be borne in mind that a very constder- 
able sum is raixed by direct taxation for parochial purposes. In, 
1928 the total raised by parochial taxation was £95,690. ' 

i 
i] 


1 
| 
: 


Expenditure. 

8. The normal expenditure, excluding expenditures under: 
loan funds and repayment of debt, was £348,296. The shh ; 
decrease below 1922 23 figures was due principally to services 2 
several departments not being up to full establishment. Tie , 
general cost of administration remained much the same as in th? 
previous year. 
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9. The expenditure on services of a commercial or semi-com- 
mercial nature, viz., Railway, Water supplies, Post Office and 
Wireless Station was approximately £71,000, that on debt 
charges, pensions, and subsidies £46,440 and the balance £230,756 
on general administrative services, including education. 


10. The heads of expenditure showing the heaviest outlay are 
given below compared with the figures for the previous year. 


1923-24 1922-3. 

£ £ 
Police... eee ene eis 36,537 38,377 
Education aay Sas oe 41,422 42,886 
Medical Services ste ey 32,724 31,774 
Water Works... 535 vs 43,040 44,263 
Debt Charges... ores vd 91,735 21,634 


(v. note below). 


Education is aided, but not entirely supported by the Govern- 
ment, though practically the whole of the teachers’ salaries in 
aided schools is borne by public funds. Medical Services include 
Hospital, Iunatic Asylum, Leper Asylum and Quarantine 
Services. 


The expenditure under Water Works includes interest and 
sinking fund payments on the loan raised to purchase the system ; 
these charges amount to £16,875 annually. The bulk of the 
population is supplied free from public stand pipes. It is 
estimated that the approximate cost of the free supplies in 1923, 
including their share of interest charges, was £24,500. 


Debt Charges included £68,250 paid to redeem debentures 
held by the Colonial Bank (v. paragraph 2). 


11. Of the total normal expenditure, £133,538 is accounted 
for under personal emoluments and £214,658 under other charges. 


12. As compared with the expenditure in 1913-14, the total 
expenditure on ordinary administrative services, excluding 
services newly established since that date and charges for debt, 
has increased by about 40 per cent. 


(2) Pusuic Drsr. 

13. The public debt at the end of 1923 was £592,400, as 
compared with £662,400 in 1922, and the value of the sinking 
funds £228,838, as against £220,153 at the end of the previous 
year. 


14. As compared with the pre-war period, the annual charges 
on account of public debt for the year 1924-25 are estimated at 
£33,440, against £20,944 in 1913-14. Since 1913-14 the funded 
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public debt has been increased by £155,500, of which £654 
has been devoted to the purchase and reconstruction of tke 
railway and £86,000 to other public works, some of which, viz.. 
extension of the Police Barracks, repair of Wharf Walls, and 
erection of a new lighthouse are still uncompleted. 


(3) Banks. 


15. Savings Bank.—The total sum to the credit of depositors 
on the 31st December, 1923, was £592,408, and the value of the 
invested funds £642,565. The number of depositors was 11.97. 
The corresponding figures for 1922 were: Deposits, £ 
value of invested funds, £646.519 ; number of depositors, 





72.421. 


16. Sugar Industry Agricultural Bank.—Following the shart 
slump in sugar values in 1920-21, borrowers were unable to repay 
loans taken from this bank, and on the 3lst May, 1921, when 
the accounting year for the bank closes, there was outstanding 
£462,107. The Bank owed to the Commercial Banks £325 (0, 
The position was partially met by the unaccustomed course .t 
inviting deposits from private depositors, from whom £1 
was received on deposit at 6 per cent., and additional assistance 
was obtained from the Canadian Bank of Commerce. Triese 
measures were, however, not sufficient to enable demands to be 
met for 1922 in respect to the crops to be reaped in 1923. and 
arrangements were made that advances made to the Sugar Bauk 
for financing the 1923 crop should be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. The guarantee also covered the private deposits above 
referred to. Under this guarantee further advances were secured 
from the Commercial Banks for the purposes of the 1923 crop. 





17. As a condition of the guarantee certain restrictions w:-re 
placed on the loans for agricultural purposes made by the Bank, 
which had the effect of reducing loans to urgent requirements and 
limiting them to borrowers who might otherwise have been 
unable to obtain credit. 


18. The improved conditions during the last two vears have 
enabled the Bank to re-establish its position and pay off outstand- 
ing advances obtained from the Commercial Banks. On the 31st 
May, 1923, the outstanding loans were reduced to £131,605. 
practically all of which was due in respect of advances on the 
crop of 1921. All advances from the Commercial Banks had been 
repaid, and the Bank had £115,000 in hand towards crop require- 
ments for 1924. Since then the Bank has been able to give 
notice that all private deposits would be repaid on demand. ot 
in any event by November, 1924, after which date no further 
interest would be payable. Though the Bank was in a positicn 
to repay all depositors early in 1924, it was felt that those who 
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had come to its assistance in this way in a time of crisis were 
entitled to reasonable notice of withdrawal to enable them to 
seek other investments. Pending repayment, however, the rate 
of interest payable on these deposits was reduced from 6 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. 


19. The Acts embodying the Government guarantee and the 
consequent restrictions on loans were repealed. 


20. The position of the Bank may therefore be regarded as 
restored to normal, a very satisfactory recovery from the 
difficulties encountered in 1920 and 1921. 


21. The Bank was originally established in 1906 with a grant 
of £80,000 made by the Imperial Government towards the Sugar 
Industry in Barbados. By profits in operation this capital has 
been increased to £160,886 on the 31st May, 1923. The annual 
amount advanced for agricultural purposes, however, often 
greatly exceeds this, advances being obtained from the Com- 
mercial Banks for loan to planters under the special security of 
the Sugar Industry Agricultural Bank Acts. The Bank is thus 
enabled to play a considerable part in the financing of the annual 
sugar crop, and its restoration to normal conditions is an 
important feature in the outlook for 1924. 


IV.—TRADE, AGRICULTURE, AND INDUSTRY. 
IMPORTS AND Exports. 


1. The total value of imports and exports for the last five 
years has been :— 


Imports. Exports. 

£ £ 
19... eee 8,898,458 3,305,382 
1920 ... a oe ave ». 5,145,537. 4,865,894 
1921... 0... é L 2,642,273 1,467,903 
1922 ... ests aad tee «2,480,320 1,259,794 
1923 .. nee ae ei «.» 2,531,882 2,189,740 


The figures relating to Trade are for the calendar year 1923. 


The excess of imports over exports is a regular feature of the 
returns, and may at first sight seem curious in the case of a 
Colony dependent so largely on agriculture. Various factors 
contribute to make up the difference, though in vears where it 
is very large, such as 1921 and 1922, the poor return from the 
sugar crop is mainly responsible. In normal years, however, 
returns from the shipping trade and remittances from abroad, 
both personal and on account of investments held abroad, are 
probably the chief factors in effecting a balance. There are a 
large number of Barbadians who have emigrated to Panama, 
Cuba and the United States, and these send very considerable 
remittances to their relatives here. The amount sent through 
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the Post Office by money order from these countries was on} 
£41,000 in 1923, but remittances by draft and currency noi 
bulk much larger. It would not be surprising to find these to: 
over £100,000, but no accurate information can be obtainel 
The fact that exports are valued at f.o.b. prices and import: # 
the prices at the port of shipment, including exchange, may alw 
be a not unimportant point when exchanges rule high, as the: 
have done in the case of America and Canada during 1923. 


Imports. 
2. Imports for 1923 exceeded those of the previous year ty 
£41,562 only. 


The principal increases were in estate supplies, motor vehicles. 
haberdashery and machinery for sugar and rum. Examples ar 
given below :— 


Increase over 





Value. 1922. 
£ £ 
Animals (living) as Bee 45,083 22,947 
Bags and sacks (empty) a3 21,217 17,818 
Butter... ae sus ae 42,276 13,347 
Motor Vehicles ... ae ace 23,969 11,529 
Haberdashery... aoe eee 34,973 16,267 
Machinery, Sugar & Rum oe 60,830 51,703 
Manures were aes aoe 139,225 51,606 
Wood Shingles ... Bae ae 40,084 14,743 


8. Notable decreases occurred under :— 
Decrease under 


Value. 1922. 
£ £ 
Cotton goods... mae «+ 199,238 31,736 
Fish, dried as ee a's 97,433 24,350 
Flour one ah ose wee 150,535 27,928 
Oats age ea see aoe 70,024 15,606 
Beof, salt... 0... wees 89,610 15,108 


In these cases, however, the decreases were due more 0 
alterations in values than to falling off in quantities, in fact tle 
quantity of flour imported was actually larger than in the previous 
year. 


4. The total imports are classified as follows :— 


£ 
Food, drink, ete. Pay we aes 988,682 
Raw materials... hist Wve iss 419,159 
Manufactured articles ... aoe «1,013,943 
Miscellaneous... sea Ee; a 92,198 
Specie ‘eee: see. ee wee: 7,900 


£2,621,882 
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Exports. 


5. Of the exports, £1,897,961 was represented by local 
produce and the balance by re-exports, including coal for shipping. 


As compared with 1922, the value of the principal articles of 
local produce exported was as follows :— 


1922. 1923. Increase. 

£ . £ £ 
Sugar on Rae 503,398 1,226,014 722,616 
Molasses mee Ai 409,984 594,557 184,573 
Rum wes ase 816 1,010 194 
Cotton oes vee 15,810 39,255 23,445 


The greatly increased value of sugar exported was due partly 
to an increase in the sugar crop, but still more to a marked 
advance in prices. 


The greater part of the rum manufactured isconsumed locally ; 
only a small fraction is exported. 


Cotton exports totalled 432,061 lb., as compared with 
174,511 Ib. in the previous year. 


Other articles locally produced or manufactured appearing in 
the exports are biscuits, £4,792; fruits and nuts, £8,809; build- 
ing lime, £3,754; manjak, £5,928; fresh vegetables, £5,114; and 
bay rum £1,193. 


Biscuits are manufactured locally from imported flour. A 
Bay Rum plant was established during the year. 


6. The prices prevailing for sugar, sugar products, and 
cotton for the last six years have been :— 


1918 1919 1920, 1921 1922 1923 
£oa. d. £sd, £ad. £ a -&. i acd: £ed. 
Sugar, per ton .» 2010 0 23:10 0 63 15 0 2210 0 1665 0 23:10 0 
Molasses, pergallon., O 1 7% 0 110 o3L ols ee See 013 
Cotton, per Ib =, 8 4 06 040 o1s5 0 110 0 110 0 110 
Rum, pergallon .. 0 2 6 0380 046 o1l2 0 o21 020 
TRANSIT. 


7. The value of goods entered for transhipment was £230,048. 
The figures for the transit trade for the last three years are as 
follows :— 


£ 
1921 ave one ae 166,075 
1922 one one oes 145,756 


1923 te ned oes 230,048 
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BuNnxKERING TRADE. 


8. During 1923, 111 steamers were coaled, taking 29.6% 
tons. The falling off in this business since the termination of 
the War is shewn by the following figures :— 


No. of Coal 
steamers supplied. 

coaled. Tons. 

1918 ae bs aS. a: 193 59,945 
1919 a ee te Nae © OES 90,658 
1920 aoe oe nee we = 215 74,599 
1921 aus aa ‘ioe ees 97 34,308 
1922 aie sae re ‘ss 113 33,374 
1923 lll 29,628 


9. An oil bunkering station has been established by the Brins! 
Union Oil Company but has not been put in operation pending 
the establishment of final conclusions in respect to the prospects 
of local production of oil. 


DiRECTION OF TRADE. 


10. The following table shews the distribution of the impern 
trade according to origin for the last five years :— 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
United Kingdom... ... 19-0 30°38 35-9 31-6329 
Canada oo ace ve 18-6 18-5 22-5 22-1 24-1 
Other parts of British Empire 18-3 12-3 12-7 16-1 16-6 
United States of America ... 39-8 35-7 22-2 24-1 19-6 
Other foreign countries... 4:3 3-2 6-7 6-1 6:3 
Imports from the United Kingdom for 1923 were valued at 
£827,449; from Canada, £603,628; from other parts of the | 
British Empire, £417,219; United States of America, £44.22); | 
Foreign countries, £171,466. | 
' 








11. It is satisfactory to note that the proportion of import: 
derived from the British Empire has increased from 57°7 per cent. 
in 1918 to 73°6 per cent. in 1923. The rate of exchange lias of 
course favoured trade with the British Empire as against the 
United States of America, though in the case of Canada th 
preference has been only slight. 

12. The principal articles imported from Canada and tte 
United States of America, with the respective values, were :— 


Canada. U.S, America. 

£ £ 
Boots and Shoes ... Gee hae 1,141 2.909 
Butter its ou wee 6,672 7,844 
Oilmeal (cattle food) a a 35,489 1,708 
Coal ee Oe — 49,009 | 
Cornmeal te iss ass 4,890 29,814 { 
Flour Fay Sb od ee 120,416 29,439 | 
Oats so Bee wea oes 69,279 20 | 
Manures ae da o2e 68,543 _ 
Salt Boef ... eA ie at 1,215 36,794 j 
Pork nee oe bee Aa 7,352 41.776 | 


Wood (various) ... ae ee 138,661 48,303 
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DESTINATION OF Exports. 


13. This is shewn below :— 


1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
To £ £ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom 343,887 1,055,346 105,687 149,058 427,677 
Canada «+ 1,470,193 1,266,134 653,332 655,649 1,280,543 


Other parts of 
British Empire 207,681 300,165 137,183 106,886 121,593 
United States of 


America oe 87,290 567,251 67,429 44,245 53,048 
Other Foreign 
Countries 85,822 371,188 10,019 9,130 15,100 





2,194,873 3,560,084 973,650 964,968 1,897,961 


14. The Sugar Crop (including Molasses) was distributed as: 
follows :— 





Sugar. Molasses. 
£ £ 

United Kingdom eee 371,600 4,900 
Canada... wee oes 823,449 456,961 
Newfoundland... 18 74,425 
United States of America _ 49,033 

Holland ... 12,863 —_ 
Elsewhere .. ae sts 18,084 9,238 
1,226,014 594,557 


The distribution displays no very striking changes, but the 
proportion taken by the United Kingdom was rather greater than 
last year, that taken by Canada being roughly about the same. 


AGRICULTURE. 


15. According to the Customs Returns for the year 1923, 
43,498 tons of vacuum pan crystals, 5,562 tons of muscovado 
sugar and 6,359,158 wine gallons of molasses, equal, at 110 
vallons per puncheon, to 57,811 puncheons of molasses of all 
grades, were exported of the total value of £1,820,571, made up: 
as follows :— 


£ 
White Crystal Sugar 1-50 tons valued at 45 
Dark ay - 43,496-70 ,, v9: 1,109,166 
Muscovado ,, 56 5,562°00 ,, » 9 116,803 


49,060-20 ,, + 9 1,226,014 


Fancy Molasses ... 5,187,339 gallons «95 518,734 
Choice a ws» 1,121,669 ” ae 74,778 
Vacuum pan,, eo 3 50,150 5 reer 1,045 


1,820,571 
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16. The following table gives a comparison in terms of sugar 
alone (equating fancy molasses thereto) of the exports for tz 
past five years :— 


1919... 69,628 tons. 
1920... ee 48,212, 
1921. 86,008, 
1922s OTH, 
1923). we 62,711 


The increase of 11,637 tons over the crop of the previous yezr 
was caused mainly by the better distribution of the rainfall and 
by the growing now by most of the planters of the better 
varieties of the seedling sugar-canes. Owing to the increased 
sugar production and to the better prices received for sugar and 
its by-products, as will be noted above, the value of sugar and its 
by-products exceeded that of the previous year by £920,913. 


17. The Director of Agriculture continues to report on the 
excellent results of the seedling canes B.H. 10 (12), Ba. 6% 
and Ba. 11,569 when compared with the White Transparert. 
In the recent estimate made by that officer he points out that. 
assuming that only 20,000 acres were planted annually with the 
B.H. 10 (12), Ba. 6,082 and Ba. 11,569, the value of the estra 
sugar that would have been obtained over the White Transparent 
for the eight years ended 1922 was in round numbers 
$20,000,000.00. It should be recollected, however, that this 
calculation includes a period of abnormal values. 


18. Reports have again been received on the increase in the 
attacks of the root borer (Diaprepres abbreviatus, Linn) and the 
brown hard back (Lachnosterna smithi, Arrow), which seem to 
be spreading further inland and, unless effective measures of 
protection can be taken, the time is coming when their attacks 
will seriously affect the sugar production of the Island. 


19. The mosaic disease of the sugar-cane has shown signs of 
diminution since the appointment of an Inspector to see that 
precautionary measures are carried out. 


CorTron. 


20. The following table gives the comparison of cotton crop: 
by the crop, that is, from October 1 of one year to September 3 
of the next year :— 


Crop of Crop of 

1921-22 1922-23 Increase. 
Acres... oe aa 1,092 2,767 1,675 
Quantity, Ib. ... des 200,104 397,711 197,607 


Value, £ ae ae 17,596 36,107 18,511 
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1t may be mentioned that, owing to the better yields that 
have been obtained from the cotton improved by the Department 
of Agriculture, larger areas are now being planted, that for 1923 
being 2,767 acres. The average for the previous five years was 
1,323 acres. 


21. Mr. Wolstenholme, of Messrs. Wolstenholme & Holland, 
the Cotton Specialist, reports most favourably on cotton sent 
trom Barbados. He writes :— 


‘* So far this season Barbados cotton has sold freely, and 
it is better liked than Leeward Island cotton. There is no 
doubt that your Island produces a very excellent type of 
cotton, and with any improvement in the fine trade it would 
sell very freely. We could get a higher price from the French 
spinners than we are doing were it not for the fact that the 
franc is so depreciated.”’ 


22. Owing to the better weather conditions the vegetable 
crops planted for local consumption were somewhat better than 
in the previous year. 


SHIPPING. 


23. Vessels entered numbered 1,213, with a net tonnage of 
1,600,199, compared with 1,141 vessels and tonnage 1,444,721 for 
1922. The increase was principally in the number of steamships, 
which numbered 54 more than the previous year. 


24. The number of seamen engaged at the port was 3,358, 
and 3,250 were discharged here. The amount brought in as wages 
by seamen belonging to the Colony is estimated at about £35,000. 


GENERAL. 


25. As the statistics show, the year was an exceptionally 
prosperous one. The sugar industry conditions govern all others, 
and good results in that are reflected throughout the trade figures. 
Shipping plays a noteworthy part, however, perhaps more 
important than is generally realized. In addition to the amount 
brought in by seamen’s wages (£35,000), the value of coal supplied 
(£59,000), water (£2,600) and Port Dues (£7,000), the value of 
ships’ stores furnished, repairs executed, agents’ commissions, 
and money spent on shore by passengers and crews must amount 
to a considerable sum. 


26. Rates of Exchange during the year on New York varied 
between 33 per cent. in April to 113 per cent. in November. The 
Canadian rate ranged from 1} to 24 below the New York rate. 
Exchange on London was sold at 3 per cent. approximately and 
remained constant throughout the year. 
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V.—EDUCATION. 


1. The schools in the Island, though largely assisted, and, in 
the case of the Elementary Schools, almost entirely supported by 
Government grants, are not Government schools. ‘They are 
supervised, however, by a Board of Education consisting of nine 
persons nominated by the Governor, of whom seven must be 
members of the Leyislature. The Inspector of Schools and bi: 
Assistants are nominated by the Board. Each elementary schoo! 
is under the direction of a local committee consisting of the 
clergyman of the district and two others nominated by the Central 
Board. Contributions towards the maintenance of elementary 
school buildings are made from parochial funds. 


2. There are three grades of schools recognised by the Board, 
viz., Elementary Schools, of which there were 134 in 1923; 
Second-Grade Schools, six in number; and three First-Grade 
Schools, viz., Harrison College, the Lodge School for boys, and 
Queen’s College for girls. Harrison and Queen’s Colleges are 
situated in Bridgetown, and the Lodge School, a boarding school, 
in the Parish of St. John, about twelve miles from town. The 
Elementary Schools, in their turn, are annually classified as first, 
second or third-class schools, according to the efficiency of each 
school in work, tone, etc. There are also three ‘‘ ragged schools” 
for very poor children. 


3. The number of children on the school registers was 21,03! 
and the average attendance 12,882, figures which show no marked 
change from last year. It is sometimes said that a large number 
of the children of the Colony have no opportunity of education, 
but there is very little ground for this opinion. The number of 
children between 5 and 12 years of age, according to census 
results in 1921, was about 26,000, and the number returned as 
attending educational institutions was 25,533. Allowing for a 
certain proportion over 12, and perhaps a very few under 5, the 
number receiving no education cannot be large. 


4. In respect to secondary education the Colony is excep 
tionally well provided. There is, however, an admitted need far 
a second grade girls’ school, aided by the Government, and 3 
movement has been initiated to secure a suitable site and 
premises. The Government has refused to recommend to the 
Legislature that the whole cost of the establishment of the scheol 
should be borne from public funds, but has expressed its readiness 
to support contributions towards maintenance expenses as in the 
case of other schools, which are, as explained above, not the 
property of the Government. 


5. The expenditure on education was £41,860, or rather under 
12 per cent. of the total normal expenditure. Of this amount 
£1,430 is the cost of the Education Board and head office, about 


| 
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£8,400 is applied to first and second grade schools, and about 
£30,000 goes to elementary schools, the remainder being 
attributable to various incidental and miscellaneous expenses. Of 
the £30,000 applied to elementary schools, £26,290 was allocated 
to teachers’ salaries. The fees collected in the elementary schools 
were £1,593, 


6. The standard in the elementary schools is sometimes 
criticized, but, considering the circumstances and conditions of 
the population, is not discreditable. Here, as elsewhere, there 
is much questioning as to whether the system of education 
followed is really successful, having regard to the true aims of 
education; it is unquestionably imperfect, but no practicable 
alternative has yet been devised. There is no doubt that greatly 
increased insistence on manual training is very desirable. 
Promising results have been obtained by the establishment of 
school gardens in many schools, and a limited amount of technical 
training in a few others. Space for gardens and workshops is, 
however, usually lacking, and the facilities for trained instruction 
limited. Similarly limitations of space preclude in the majority 
of cases the provision of play grounds, and make organized games 
or physical training impossible in the case of the elementary 
schools. A system of trade apprenticeship bursaries has been 
formulated for the instruction of selected pupils after leaving 
school as apprentices to master workmen. The results will be 
watched with interest. The system is being initiated on an 
experimental scale. 


First aND SECOND-GRADE SCHOOLs. 


7. The second grade schools enter candidates for the Senior 
Cambridge Local Examinations and School Certificate Examina- 
tions. Of 41 candidates entered in 1923, 25 passed. 


8. The attendance at second grade schools was 386, and at 
first grade schools 411. 


9. A feature of the first grade education in this Colony is the 
attention given to scientific training, with special reference to 
agriculture. An additional grant of £500 a year has recently been 
made to permit of improvement in this respect at the Lodge 
School. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


10. The Government maintains an Industrial School in 4 
country parish for juvenile offenders and vagrant youths. During 
1923 there was an average of 175 boys. The boys are trained 
principally in agricultural work and also in trades such as 
carpentry, tailoring, etc. There is also in connection with the 
school, at some distance away, an institution for girls with 44 
inmates. 
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The girls are trained in domestic work, sewing, and sul, 
agricultural work as is customarily done by women in this Colom. 


11. The school work at these institutions is reported t 
compare not unfavourably with the average standard in te 
elementary schools. 


12. It cannot be claimed that, as reformatory institutions, i! 
schools have been as successful as might be hoped. The diss 
culties are great, not the least being the entire lack of healthy 
home influences in the case of the great majority of boys an! 
girls sent to the industrial schools. At the same time, the schws 
do useful work as preventive influences in the case of many who 
would otherwise be entirely absorbed by the idle or criminal 
classes, and a fair proportion of those trained at them mie 
good. 


VI.—VITAL AND SOCIAL STATISTICS AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


1. The last census was taken in 1921 and showed a decreae 
of population since 1911 of 15,671. Some of the more important 
figures of this census, compared with that of 1911, are giver 
below :— 


1911. 1921. 

Total population ... a eae «171,983 156,312 
Number of whites ve hue aes 12,063 10,429 
Number of blacks fs one «ss 118,387 111,677 
Number of mixed ows 41,533 34,216 
Number per square alee ‘St. Michael PEs 3,825 3,623 

# i » Whole Island 1,034 940 
Percentage of females... . mae 59-2 59-7 
Number of agricultural labourers ses: 36,233 32,728 
Attending educational institutions stat 34,244 25,533 
Aftlicted persons ... a Bac ake 1,200 1,124 


2. The population on the 3lst December, 1923, was estimated 
to be 158,146, but as this estimate depends on emigration anx 
immigration figures which experience has shewn to be otten 
seriously inaccurate, not much reliance can be placed upon tt. 
These figures show 11,676 departures from the Colony during the 
year and 11,611 arrivals. 


3. A feature of the year was the rush of emigration to the 
United States of America (New York), for which 2,535 passports 
were issued. Numbers of the best trained and most enterprisin: 
of the younger generation leave the Colony in this way, and 3 
large proportion of them send assistance to their relatives 19 
follow them. Of those who left during 1923 :— 


980 were classed as domestic servants. 
339, a », seamstresses. 
414, e », artizans. 


i 
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Departures for Cuba to work at the sugar crop numbered 307, 
and 711 returned. 


4. The birth-rate during the year was 37°44 per 1,000 and the: 
death-rate 37°11. The percentage of illegitimate births was 70°1. 


5. The following table gives results for the last five years :— 


Illegitimate 
Birth-rate. Percentage. Death-rate. 
1919 use ue we = 33-94 67-00 38-21 per 1,000. 
1920 ve noe we. 37-07 67-66 32-90 x 
1921 Sh wee «32-62 68-81 43-42 ¥ 
1922 wad aise we 84-33 66-97 22-41 of 
1923 ac te we 37°44 70-1 ~- 37-11 


” 


6. Up to the present there has been no registration of the: 
causes of death in this Colony, so that it is impossible to form a 
confident opinion as to the true causes of the unfortunately high 
death-rate. Ages are, however, recorded in burial certificates,. 
and indicate that the largest factor is the deplorably high rate of. 
infant mortality. The number of infant deaths per 1,000 births. 
during the last five years has been :— 


Year. Infant deaths. 
1919... Aes ay .«. 352 per 1,000 births. 
1920... nee aoe ss 220 a 
192loate a) A 401 os 

1990> ved wes. see Ste 87 S 

1923! 9 sc es uses Rate “eee 8700 ie 


7. The causes of this high mortality are a subject of con- 
troversy, but it is generally admitted that improper and inadequate 
feeding is very largely responsible. The high illegitimacy rate no 
doubt contributes to the mortality, but is not in itself a sufficient 
explanation when compared with rates in neighbouring Colonies. 
According to the census of 1921, the disproportion between males 
and females of the fertile ages was very great, the number of 
males between 15 and 50 years of age being 26,864 and the 
number of females 49,531. So grave a disproportion can scarcely 
fail to have marked social effects, and it seems probable that it 
must be a factor contributing towards the high rate of infant 
mortality. In the absence of accurate mortality statistics, how- 
ever, it is impossible to speak with confidence. It is satisfactory 
to be able to report that an Act providing for the registration of 
causes of death has now been placed on the Statute Book and 
will shortly be put into effect. 


Pusuic HEALTH. 


8. Barbados enjoys natural and climatic advantages from a 
health standpoint such as can scarcely be found in any other 
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tropical place. Malaria is unknown, there are no extremes 0 
heat or cold, the soil is well drained and the water sup 
unexceptionable ; it is, moreover, constantly swept by the trd: 
winds. In these circumstances it is an unusually healthy pla: 
of residence for all who are able to secure for themselves reaswt- 
able freedom from insanitary surroundings. The diseases of 
insanitation, however, viz., enteric fever and dysentery. at 
unfortunately common. 





9. The number of cases of enteric fever notified during tle 
last five years has been :— 


19198 Je hee eee 5US 
1920). eee OB 
1921 pee, Sa OSG Fae 3.070 
1999; sey te gS) 71,084 
1909s) Ark OL be Ts AL 735 


The serious epidemic of 1921 fortunately subsided to some 
extent during 1922, but the conditions favouring the spread of tle 
disease still remain. The ordinary type of enteric fever 
encountered is of a mild character. 


10. Proposals for a comprehensive review of the system ai 
public health organisation have been placed before the Legislature 
by the Government at the suggestion of the Secretary of State. 
The question is one which is full of more than usual difficulty, 
owing to the density of population and existence of vested rights. 
but the high and fluctuating death-rate, combined with the undue 
prevalence of enteric fever, indicates unmistakably that improved 
sanitary methods are an urgent need. 


11. Apart from the conditions above referred to, the Island 
is exceptionally healthy and remarkably free from epidemx 


disease. 


12. A Venereal Disease Clinic, established at the General 
Hospital in 1922, has been attended by steadily increasing 
numbers. Subsidiary clinics in other parts of the Island are 
much needed. 


13. The treatment of inmates of the Leper Asylum with 
Ethyl Esters of Chaulmougra oil has been continued with very 
hopeful results in a number of less advanced cases. It ts 
anticipated that it may be possible to discharge some of the 
inmates so treated during the current year. 


14. The Colony is on the whole well provided with curative 
and remedial institutions, but experience indicates that greater 
attention to preventive measures is called for. 
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CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


15. The following statement gives comparative figures for the 
last two years :— 


1922. 1923. 

Total number of ree committed to 
prison.. . 1,488 1,859 
Sentenced to terms of one year 0 or more 46 37 
Daily average in prison (males) nae 234 188 
Daily average in prison (females) ... 55 49 
Police Court convictions oe - 10,986 10,873 

Police Court convictions for preedial 
larceny ss be 561 729 
Convictions by Superior “Court | ots 82 69 

Convictions by Superior Court for 
predial larceny... an eee — 2 


Conclusions should not be hastily drawn from variations in 
these statistics, which are affected by many factors. There has, 
however, been a continuous decline in convictions during the 
last four years. The boom of prosperity during 1920 was 
accompanied by high criminal records. During that year the 
average daily number in prison was 334 men and 82 women. 


16. The cost of living shewed no appreciable change as 
compared with 1922, as far as can be judged in the absence of 
accurately compiled statistical information. Food prices remained 
about the same. As compared with pre-war conditions, it is 
generally assumed that the cost of living in Barbados has 
advanced by not less than 50 per cent. This appears to be a 
conservative figure. 


VII.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


By Sega. 


1. The only subsidised line is the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, which gives a fortnightly service between Halifax and 
St. John (N.B.), Bermuda and the West Indies. The upward 
and downward ships meet at Barbados. ‘he subsidy is paid 
by the Canadian Government. An arrangement entered into in 
the Canada—West Indies Trade Agreement of 1920 for an 
improved service with a subsidy towards which the West Indies 
were to contribute has not yet been put into effect, as it has not 
been found possible to provide a service of the type laid down 
at the subsidy prescribed. The seasonal character of the passenger 
traffic and northward cargoes is always a difficulty in dealing 
with West Indian steamship services. The central position of 
Barbados, however, secures for it frequent services in spite of the 
absence of subsidies. 
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2. From England the Harrison Line, Leyland Line. ani 
Royal Dutch West India Line (fortnightly) are regular services 
During the winter months vessels of the Elder and Fyffe Con- 
pany also gave a passenger and mail service, outward atc 
homeward voyages, during a limited period in spring and summer 


In addition to Royal Mail Steam Packet Canadian Service 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine were also regular 
callers, but have only very limited passenger accommodation. 


To New York, the Quebec Steamship Company give a regulir 
passenger service via the northern West Indian Islands. ani 
the fine steamers of the Lamport and Holt Line call fortnight: 
on the voyage from Buenos Ayres to New York. 


In addition to these regular callers other lines call periodicals 
In fact, except to Jamaica, communications from Barbados ar 
good and frequent. During 1923, 402 steamers brought mail. 
86 being from the United States of America and 183 from th: 
United Kingdom. 


TELEGRAPH. 


3. There are three telegraph lines, viz., the West India ari 
Panama Company’s service via Cuba, the Western Union Com- 
pany via Miami, and the Western Telegraph Company vi 
Brazil. 


4. The West India and Panama Company's contract tern 
nates on the 30th September, 1924, and arrangements for the 
establishment of the new West Indian System of Cable ané 
Wireless Telegraph Stations, with its centre at Barbados. ate 
now in progress. 


5. The Government Wireless Telegraph Station gave uninter 
rupted service with neighbouring stations and ‘* ship to shore. 
This station will be closed when the central Wireless Telegraj!: 
Station in connection with the new system is opened. 


INTERNAL. 


6. In addition to the local railway, purchased by the Govern 
ment in 1916, there is a growing service of motor buses of 
country roads and in Bridgetown and the neighbourhood. Te 
number has increased rapidly during the last two years. One 
service between Bridgetown and Speightstown is subsidised bs 
the Government. 
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7. The increase of traffic in recent years has put a heavy 
burden on the roads, the condition of which is now a source of 
universal complaint. Proposals for placing the arterial road 
system under a central authority have been submitted to the 
Legislature, but a decision has not yet been arrived at. Under 
the existing system the maintenance of all roads is in the hands 
of the parochial authorities, funds being derived from local rates, 
assisted by a Government grant. 


W. E. Jackson, 


Acting Governor. 
Government House, 


10th September, 1924. 


GoLontAL Reports, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’ 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtaind 
from the sources indicated on the title page :— 


No. 


1197 
1198 
1199 
1200 
1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1205 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223 
1224 


ANNUAL. 


Colony, etc. 


Nigeria o. oe oe 
Weihaiwei .. oo 
Gilbert and Ellice Tlands . 
Ashanti . . . 
Gambia . 
Bahamas .. 
Hongkong .. 
Nyasaland .. 
Cayman Islands 
Cyprus a 
Gold Coast .. 
Trinidad and Tobago : a 
Zanzibar Protectorate .. oe 
Bechuanaland Protectorate .- 
Swaziland .. . 


Basutoland oe oe 
Turks and Caicos Isiands. . on 
Fiji .. a 
British Honduras .. os . 
New Hebrides oe . .- 
Gibraltar on oe on 
Jamaica oe on oe: 
Sierra Leone . - o 
Uganda... ae oe ae 
Grenada .. oe . .- 
British Guiana... ee oe 
St. Vincent as 6 os 
St. Helena .. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Colony, etc. 


Southern Nigeria .. 
West Indies 


Southern Nigeria .. a 
Southern Nigeria .. . 
Ceylon ss 

Imperial Institute. oe 
Southern Nigeria .. 

St. Vincent. 

East Africa Protectorate .. 


Colonies—General.. 
Pitcairn Island 





Subject. 
Mineral Survey, 1910. 
Preservation of Ancient Sixt 
ments, etc. 
Mineral Survey, 191. 
Mineral Survey, 1912. 
Mineral Survey. 
Oil-seeds, Oils, ete. 
Mineral Survey, 1913 
Roads and Land Sealer 
Geology and Geograplt al te 
northern part of the Fra 
torate. 
Fishes of the Colonies. 
Report on a visit tothe S* 
by the High Commis 
for the Westen 


fe oe ee ee 
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SOMALILAND. 


REPORT ON SOMALILAND FOR THE YEAR 1933. 


I. POLITICAL AND GENERAL. 


1. The year opened in some uncertainty as to the politica 
situation, the native population being in an excited condition 
owing to internal disturbances during the previous year. 

Successful action by the Camel Corps against two of th 
principal sections concerned had a most salutory effect ax 
during the last nine months of the year the country enjoyed 2 
more complete peace from internal trouble than at any time for 
the last 20 years. International trouble with tribes under Itala: 
and Abyssinian jurisdiction was also less marked, some few rads 
on a small scale only being recorded. 

The peaceful conditions greatly strengthened the hands of th 
district officers who were able to enforce judgments given int: 
Courts without the delay which in the past has hampered the 
administration of justice. 


II. FINANCE 1923-1924. 
REVENUE. 

2. The revenue of the Protectorate for the year amounted: 
£78,541, a decrease of £3,775 under the year 1922-1923, Th 
principal sources of revenue were :— 

Customs: £57,605, an increase of £5,865 over the previous year. 

Fees of Court and Office: £12,482, an increase of £2,216 over 

previous year. F 

Miscellaneous Receipts: £3,463, a decrease of £6,543 under t 


previous year. 
Licences, Excise, &c.: £3,462, an increase of £508 over the previte 


year. 

Port and Harbour dues: £108, a decrease of {64 under the prevt= 
year. ; 

Posts and Telegraphs: £1,308, an increase of £89 over the prev> 
year. 


The increase collected under Customs was the result of t . 


introduction of increased tariffs. It did not represent a ft 
increase in trade. The increase under Fees of Court and Ott 
was the result of an increase in the revenue collected un 
Zariba fees or octroi dues. rhe 

The decreased revenue under Miscellaneous Receipts inclue 


receipts of a non-recurrent nature and in consequence this sout: 


of revenue is liable to great fluctuations from year to year. Ther 
was also a loss to revenue of £5,837 on account of the exchani: 
rate between sterling and the rupee. 
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There was a free Grant-in-Aid from the Imperial Treasury of 
£15,000 to meet unanticipated military expenditure during the 
previous year consequent on the murder of a British officer, and a 
free Grant-in-Aid of £45,000 to meet the anticipated military 
expenditure during the current year. In addition there was a loan 
of £29,000 to be repaid when the finances of the Protectorate 
should permit. 

The situation in regard to the Public Debt of the Protectorate 
is as follows :— 

It has been decided that military expenditure is to be 
met by a free Grant-in-Aid, with effect from the year 
1921-1922. 

The military expenditure for the years 1921-1922 and 
1922-1923 has been determined at a total figure of £112,000 
and the liability of the Protectorate to repay on the Loans- 
in-Aid in respect of these two years is, therefore, £175,000 
less £112,000 1.¢., £63,000. 

The Public Debt of the Protectorate is, therefore, 
£63,000 plus £29,000 loan for the year under review, 1.¢., 
£92,000. 


EXPENDITURE, 


3. The total expenditure for the year was £144,383 showing a 
decrease of £110,942 under the previous year. Of this decrease, 
£10,131 was due to the fall in the cost of men and animal rations, 
and is a true decrease in recurrent expenditure. The saving of 
the remaining odd £100,000 is due to the settlement in 1922-1923 
of the large outstanding claim of the Air Ministry in respect of 
the operations against the Mullah in 1921. 


FINANCIAL PosITION ON 3lstT Marcu, 1924. 
4. The abstract of revenue and expenditure was as follows :— 





£ £ 

Balance in hand Ist Apa, 1923 25,573 
Revenue : 78,541 
Free Grant-in-Aid |. a - $6, 000 
Im os oe ,000 

ib gs 199,054 
Expenditure .. . «+ 144,383 
Balance in hand oe «» 54,671 

199,054 





CURRENCY AND BANKING. 

5. The monetary unit current in the Protectorate is the Indian 
Tupee. 
The following Indian coins also are in circulation :— 1 pie, 
} pice, pice, 4 anna, 1, 2, 4 and 8 annas, and Government of India 
notes. 

The average rate of exchange with London was to the rupee 
Is. 4-474. 


(16161) We, 16863/1146 500 11/24 Harrow G.96 Ag 
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6. The estimated value of currency in circulation at the civ 
of the year was :— ‘ 
Indian coin... ie a 43 Rs.9,00,000 
Indian notes .. are ae ae Rs.3,00,000 
7. There are no banks established in the Protectorate, but 2 
private firm, Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers, of Bomb.y 
accept deposits from private individuals and cash cheques dravt 
against them. There are no banking laws in force. 


III. TRADE AND SHIPPING. 


8. At the beginning of the year there was a marked improve 
ment in the trade, but an unusually heavy rainfall, which fe. 
throughout the interior of the Protectorate during August a. 
September, provided exceptional grazing for livestock and & 
consequence a plentiful milk supply, which rendered the native 
independent of the imported food supplies for the latter mentts 
of the year. Comparatively few caravans, therefore, came to th 
coast during the period November to February, when trade s 
usually at its zenith, and the returns for those months shewed 
decrease on the returns for the previous months for the first i 
in over twenty years. Asa result there has been a general decreax 
in the returns for the whole year. The main articles of exper 
from the Protectorate are sheep and goat skins. There was « 
increase in the volume of this trade, but prices fell during the yea 
so that the value of the trade decreased. There was a decreas 
also in the second largest item of export, live sheep and goats 
The good grazing was reflected in an increase in the export of glx 
but it was not sufficient to counteract the decrease in the othe: 
two items. The imports fell off in sympathy with the reduce 
purchasing power of the native, both cotton cloth and foodstué 
being slightly lower than the previous year. 

A noticeable fact in the cotton cloth trade was the gain mac 
by Japanese cloth over the American cloth of a similar quality 

The value of the sea-borne Protectorate trade, excluding spec 
during the calendar year 1923 amounted to £545,211 (Rs. 81,78,16 
as compared with £581,990 (Ks. 87,29,850) in 1922 as follows :- 





1922 1923 
Imports. . 6 Rs.56,38,200 .. Rs.48,85,455 
Exports wh Rs.30,91,650 .. Rs.32,92,710 
Rs.87,29,850 .. Rs.81,78,165 
Imports. 


9. The imported trade, excluding specie to the value 
Rs. 48,720, was distributed in the following proportions among tt: 
Protectorate ports :— 





Amount. Percentage Percentar 
Port. Ks. in 1922. in Is23 
Berbera os «+ 34,13,333 Re 70+1 Pe 67- 
Bulhar oa 3G 3,85, 192 eo 7°55 a8 a 
Zeyla ae »»  10,86,930 a 18-86 ote 215 
Makhir Coast ports .. 1,61,955 tbe 3-49 PAs 3- 
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10. The following were the principal articles of import, 
representing 76 per cent. of the total trade, as compared with 
79 per cent. in the preceding year. 


Article. Unit. 1922. 1923. 
American grey sheeting .. yards 2,260,506 1,238,270 
Indian grey sheeting ae 4,500 17,250 
Japan grey sheeting eons yy 197,968 934,310 
Europe white long cloth .. i 622,949 690 074 
Dates os oe +. cwt. 54,234 41,014 
Rice oe ae ee 94,820 84,790 
Sugar am Je 5 18,655 15,640 

Exports. 


11. The export trade, excluding specie to the value of 
Rs.1,36,890, amounted to Rs.32,92,710 and was derived from the 
following sources :— 


Amount. Percentage Percentage 
Port. Rs. in 1922. in 1923. 
Berbera +» 18,74,024 ores 57-37 te 54-52 
Bulhar .. -» 3,52,861 aps 12-87 SA 10-26 
Zeyla_.. ++ 1,065,825 oa 26- Sd 31-02 
Makhir Coast ports 1,44,135 os 3-76 o 4-2 


12. The following were the principal indigenous products 
exported, comprising about 93 per cent. of the total trade, as 
compared with 94 per cent. in the preceding year :— 


Item. Unit. 1922. 1923. 
Bullocks .. ot «» No. 1,577 1,167 
Sheep and Goats es 92,424 79,509 
Skins er si ae i 676,647 775,930 
Hides re se +. cwt, 218 126 
Ghee oe rai rate LS 5,098 8,796 
Gums a a, 6,234 4,127 


Customs TARIFF, 


13. On the Ist April, 1923, various aiterations were made to 
the Customs Duties as follows :— 


Imports. 


The ad valorem rate was increased from 10 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. ad valorem and the following specific import duties were 
increased :— 


1. American grey sheeting per bale of 750 yards from Rs.40 to Rs.60. 

. Indian grey sheeting per bale of 750 yards from Rs.30 to Rs.45. 

Japan grey sheeting per bale of 900 yards from Rs.50 to Rs.75. 

Europe white longcloth No. 1 per bale of 40 yards from Rs.3 to 
Rs.4. 

. Europe white longcloth No. 2 per bale of 40 yards from Rs.2/8 to 
Rs.4. 

Sugar, Java and Mauritius per 28 lb. from Re.1 to Rs.1/8. 


PD nw Boo 


The following commodities were added to the specific list :— 


1. China grey sheeting at the rate of Ks.62/8 per 750 yards. 
2. Dates at the rate of Rs.1/12 per 168 Ib. 
3. Rice at the rate of Rs.2/8 per 168 Ib. 
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Lanp Customs. 


14. The following are the figures for the land customs stations 
at Zeyla, Gabile, Boramo and Somadu :— 


Imports from Abyssinia :— Unit. 1922. 1923. 
Millet (Jowari) ..  .. cwt. 16,415 «15,644 
Cattle . o «. No. 4,717 4,316 


Exports to Abyssinia :— 
Salt as aa cwt. 30,952 34,314 


TRANSIT TRADE. 


14a. The transit trade through the Port of Zeyla to Abyssinia | 
grew in volume during the year. Zeyla has to meet strong com- « 
petititon from Jibuti, which is served by the railway lineto . 
Addis Ababa. Nevertheless, for certain portions of Abyssinia, : 


particularly to Harar Province, merchants have found it profitable 
to rely on camel transport from Zeyla instead of rail transport 
from Jibuti. 

The volume of transit trade through Zeyla during the year 
amounted to Rs.249,693 or 11-1 per cent of the total trade 
compared with Rs.86,432 or 4-66 per cent. for 1922. 


SHIPPING. 
15. The following is a comparative table of the shipping, 
steam and country craft, which entered and cleared from the 
Protectorate ports during the past two years :— 


1922. 1923. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Entered +» 829 44,121 .. 696 33,502 
Cleared -. 834 44,130 .. 693 32,640 


IV. EDUCATION. 


16. The only Government school is in Berbera, where there 
was an average attendance of 48 children. Scattered throughout 
the Protectorate are numberless small so-called schools of a rei- 
gious character where native boys are taught to recite passags 
from the Koran. 





Satisfactory progress is being made by four Somali boys wh , 


are completing their education at the Gordon College, Khartoum. 
One boy is being educated at the vernacular school in Aden. 


V. MEDICAL. 
17. The following is a comparative table of cases treated :- 
1923, 1922. 
Admitted to hospital aa 1,100 is 1,252 
Out-patients : -.» 22,817 of: 17,696 


Owing to the excellent rainfall throughout the year there hs 
been a very small influx of natives into the coast towns during the 
winter months as compared with previous years, which accounts 
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for the fewer cases admitted to hospital. The up-country stations 


of Burao and Hargeisa account for most of the increase in out- 
patients. 


18. (A) GENERAL DisEAsEs. Cases treated: 


1923. 1922, 
Scurvy oe aus 6 eee 18 
Ulcers “e -. 4,000 of 4,196 


(B) CoMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


(1) Insect borne. 
1923. 1922. 
Malaria. < 205 oe 115 
Relapsing Fever .. 96 . 92 


(2) Infectious and Epidemic. 


1923. 1922, 
Smallpox .. ae Nil. Ss 10 
Influenza .. oe 50 ie 164 
Dysentery .. se 34 Si 74 
Diarrhea .. . 360 o 262 
Tuberculosis os 215 oe 167 
Whooping Cough .. 63 ae 52 
Measles ee o 10 o 1 
Chicken-pox oe 32 ee 4 
(C) VENEREAL DISEASE. 

1923. 1922. 
Syphilis .. A 946 ee 844 
Gonorrheea . . as 266 os 315 


19. The health of the European population has been good. 
There have been no deaths or invalidings. 


20. The following table represents the work in the various 
hospitals and dispensaries in the Protectorate :— 














Average 
Pozet daily 

Fi attend- 
patients. ance 
Berbera .. os re #1 64-5 
Zeyla.. a 81 29-9 
Burao.. 270 57-4 
Sheikh .. 26 8-3 

Hargeisa 262 43- 

Las Khorai a te 120 12°3 
Bulhar .. oe oe _ 6:4 
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VI. METEOROLOGY. 
21. The rainfall this year has been heavy. The records are 











as follows :— 
Total | Absolute | Absolute | Mean | Mean | Teta 
rainfall, | ™aximum | minimum | maxi- | mini- | rainial 
inches, | tempera- | tempera- | mum. | mum. | 192. 
ture Fahr. | ture Fahr.| Fahr. | Fahr. | inches. 
eae 
Berbera 2-86 116 60 95 76 B 
Burao 9-90 99 47°5 86 58 2-41 
Sheikh 47-14 93 42 78-8 | 57-7] 16-4 
Hargeisa 16-86 92 41 83 60 15-8 
Gabile 21-56* 100f 50t 92-2] 67-7t| 18-52 
| 








* No records are available for January, February and December. 
+ No records are available for January and December. 


22. The Police establishment was :— 


23. The Law of the Protectorate is :-— 


VII. POLICE AND JUDICIAL. 


1 Commandant. 


1 Assistant Commandant (who is also Director of Prisons). 
6 District Police Officers (who alsq assist in the administratioa 


of the districts). 


3 British Warrant Officers. 


About 500 Rank and File. 


JUDICIAL. 


(a) Coded Law, i.e., Indian Penal Code and Local Ordinance. 
(b) Tribal custom based on Mohammedan Law. 


The Akils Courts, which are composed of selected Government 
headmen, for the settlement of cases under tribal custom have 
on the whole proved ineffective and most cases are dealt with br 
the District courts to the greater satisfaction of the parties ot 
cerned :— 


The following are the statistics :— 

















Criminal Cases tried under Coded Law— 1923. 1922, 
(1) By District Courts .. | 1,031 831 
(2) By Protectorate (or High Court 1 Ni. 
Cases tried under Tribal Custom— 
(1) By Akils’ Courts 29 38 
(2) By District Courts 315 Is 
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VIII. PRISONS. 


24, The average daily number of prisoners in Berbera Gaol 
was 130-28 and in the Zeyla Gaol 2-16. 

There are also small gaols for short term prisoners at Burao, 
Hargeisa and Las Khorai. 


IX. POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
25. The following is a comparative table of postal statistics :— 


1922-23. 1923-24. 

Letters... .. 158,586 162,753 

Post Cards ae ee 1,193 964 

Newspapers... 17,961 18,953 

Book Packets and a Samples 1,985 2,402 

Parcels .. f Go 1,436 1,490 
26, The money order transactions were as follows :— 
1922-23. 1923-24. 

Rs. Rs. 
Issued in the Protectorate 51,432 34,242 
Paid in the Protectorate 64,600 67,992 


27. Postal revenue and expenditure were as follows :— 
1922-23. 1923-24. 
£ £ 
Revenue o os 543 705 
Expenditure .. os 1,063 1,014 
TELEGRAPHS. 
28. Telegraph revenue and expenditure were as follows :— 
1922-23. 1923-24. 
£ £ 
Revenue os os 677 - 603 
Expenditure .. ae 5,714 ae 3,851 


* The above figures in regard to expenditure do not include 
expenditure on account of upkeep of the General Staff and the 
Electric Light in Berbera which is run in connection. with the 
Wireless Station. A sum of £1,463 should be added to the total 
of the expenditure of both branches to arrive at the final figure. 


Wireless stations were in operation at :— 


Berbera 1} kilowat 
Burao .. do de 
Hargeisa Coney yaaa 
Zeyla . leo» 


Las Khorai Ae : ary 
There is an air line from Berbera to Sheikh. 


29, The weekly mail service from Aden has been carried on 
throughout the year by Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers’ 
steamers. 

From Berbera mails are distributed throughout the Protec- 
torate by dhow to Bulhar and Zeyla and by runners or motor car 
to other stations. Mails are sent overland from Hargeisa to 
Harar in Abyssinia irregularly as occasion arises. 
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Roaps. 

30. A track has now been cleared from Bulhar to Zeyla az 
it is negotiable by motor except during the period May to Octobe, 
when the South West monsoon makes travelling impossible aloy 
the coast road on account of the driven sand. 

Considerable improvements have been made to the road 9 
the escarpment between Lower and Upper Sheikh. 


There are the following uninterrupted motor tracks :— 


Berbera to Bulhar .. aie ae es 45 miles. 
Bulhar to Zeyla sie are a ee 100 ,, 
Zeyla to Arahalas .. e Es are 30, 
Berbera to Upper Sheikh . BG ar 45 ,, 
Upper Sheikh to Burao_... ates és 39 .—Ci«, 
Burao to Ainabo_ .. mae ‘ we 70 ,, 
Burao to Hargeisa .. 100 ., 
Hargeisa to Gabile (Abyssinian Border) . 3 


X. MINERALOGY. 


31. The services of a geologist were secured for the purpose of 
making a geological survey of the Protectorate. 

His full report had not been completed by the end of the 
year, but interim reports indicated promising results. 

No progress was made by Messrs. Hajeebhoy Lalljee and 
Company in developing the concession granted to them for working 
the oil field at Dagah Shabell and the concession lapsed. 

An explorer’s licence for mica and alabaster was granted toa 
representative of an East African Syndicate. 


H. B. KITTERMASTER, 
Secretary to the Administration, 
The Secretariat, 
British Somaliland. 
16th September, 1924. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


No. 
1194 
1195 
1196 
1197 
1198 
1199 
1200 
1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1205 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223 
1224 
1225 


Zanzibar Protectorate Be : 
Bechuanaland Protectorate . 
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Colony, etc. Year, 
Northern Territories of the Gold Ra oe on +. 1922-1923 
Leeward Islands .. 5 Ke é or ao ei a 
Turks and Caicos Islands oe os a ae Sie 1922 
Nigeria .. ne o. o - as . : 1923 
Weihaiwei on . oe a a 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands os on o os ++ 1922-1923 
Ashanti .. aie . oo * oe . PA 
Gambia .. oe o . o . oe 1923 
Bahamas .. is o o on oe o +. 1923-1924 
Hongkong ae f as a 25 oe 1922 
Nyasaland B a on we oe ars eis 1923 
Cayman Islands .. ans ars os ae are o. 1922 
Cyprus... = sie iar ey a ae nie 1923 
Gold Coast " an S . OG ate ++ 1922-1923 
Trinidad and Tobago . . o oe oe 1923 


: lI) 1923“1924 
thon ap Pay LS 1083 
(ToT 1923-1924 


Swaziland. . o oe. 
Basutoland i 


Grenada .. 


Turks and Caicos ‘Islands . . oe a 1923 
Fiji a ‘ae ae o- es é a 
British Honduras oe ie, oe ‘as i 5 ey 
New Hebrides... se ae oe ee 2 rf te 
Gibraltar .. . .- oe oe on = a 
Jamaica .. ae .- . - o . : ES 
Sicrra Leone . . . . d . . ” 
Uganda .. . . . . . ” 


British Guiana 


St. Vincent oe . o . . . . a 

St. Helena o . . . . . . ” 

Barbados .. ‘le s aie is ae, . +. 1923-1924 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Colony, etc. Subject. 

Southern Nigeria. . we ae +. Mineral Survey, 1910. 

West Indies a on a +. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 

Southern Nigeria... oe. oy «+ Mineral Survey, 1911. 

Southern Nigeria. . ar ie «+ Mineral Survey, 1912. 

Ceylon... o we .. Mineral Survey. 

Imperial Institute a es «+ Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 

Southern Nigeria. . es or +. Mineral Survey, 1913. 

St. Vincent : os -. Roads and Land Settlement. 

East Africa Protectorate. a .- Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

Colonies—General o oe .. Fishes of the Colonies. 

Pitcairn Island .. an “e -. Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific. 





Printed ty H.M.S.O. Press, Harrow. 
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REPORT ON THE COLONY AND PROTECTORATE 
OF KENYA FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
31st DECEMBER, 1923.* 


I—GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTE. 


The territories comprised in the Colony of Kenya are 
bounded on the east by the Protectorate of Kenya and the Indian 
Ocean; on the north-east by the Juba River and the south- 
western boundary of the Italian sphere; on the north by the 
Abyssinian frontier; on the west by the Uganda Protectorate 
and Lake Victoria Nyanza; and on the south by Tanganyika 
Territory, and include certain adjacent islands in Lake Victoria. 


The Protectorate of Kenya is bounded on the east by the 
Indian Ocean; on the north by the northern branch of the Tana 
River; on the west by a line following the line of coast at a 
distance of 10 sea-miles from high-water mark ; and on the south 
by the Tanganyika Territory. It includes Kau and Kipini, the 
Island of Lamu, and the Station of Kismayu with a radius land- 
ward of 10 sea-miles, and all adjacent islands between the Rivers 
Umba and Tana. 


The territories now comprised in the Protectorate of Kenya 
were the subject of many conquests before they were recognised 
in 1862 by the British, French and German Governments as part 
of the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar. In December, 1886, 
the limits of the Sultan’s mainland dominions were defined by 
agreement between Great Britain and Germany. The Sultan 
claimed sovereignty over the hinterland stretching westwards 
beyond the above limits, but his claims were never recognised 
by the Powers. Explorers, slave-raiders and missionaries 
had penetrated into the interior as far as and beyond 
Lake Victoria Nyanza before the inauguration of a Colonial 
policy by Germany in 1885 led to a definition of spheres of 
influence between Germany, Italy and Great Britain in these 
East African regions. Between Great Britain and Germany 
the line which is now the boundary between Kenya and the 





*A_ sketch map will be found in the Report for 1914-15 
(Cd. 8172-7}. 


(16213) Wt. 17442/1179 625 12/24 Harrow G.94 
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Tanganyika Territory was agreed upon in a Procés-Verbal ditai 
June, 1886, and confirmed in an Agreement dated July lst, 1! 
Similarly, in 1891, the spheres of influence between Gra 
Britain and Italy were arranged and a northeasterly bounday 
to the British zone was fixed, viz., the River Juba up to 6° of 
latitude. It was not, however, until 1907 that the norhem 
limit of the British Protectorate of East Africa was set, but 
that year an agreement was reached between Great Britain and 
Abyssinia. This boundary has since been adjusted from time 
to time. 


In the meantime a concession over his mainland dominion: 
within the British zone, that is to say, the territories now com. 
prised in the Protectorate of Kenya, had been granted in ls 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar to an association of merchants, styled 
the ‘‘ British East Africa Association,’’ for the administration 
and good government of those territories subject to his 
sovereignty. This association also extended its activities in the 
hinterland within the British zone and made agreements with 
various native tribes. On September 3rd, 1888, the asocaton 
obtained from the British Crown an Imperial Charter, under the 
title of the Imperial British East Africa Company, estendn: 
both over the area under concession from the Sultan of Zanzba 
and over the hinterland ; and on October 9th, 1888, the Company 
received from the Sultan a fresh concession on substantially the 
same terms as that given in 1887, save that the Sultan was 
allotted one founder’s share in the Company and a portion of 
the Company’s profits. The Company’s posts were spretl 
through the hinterland and into Uganda during the firs three 
years of its Charter, but on August 20th, 1991, it announce 
its intention of withdrawing from Uganda. This announcemet 
was confirmed on May 17th, 1892, and on June 18th, 18M, 4 
British Protectorate over Uganda was notified. 


In 1895 the Company withdrew entirely from Fast Africa. 
and on July Ist of that year a Protectorate was declared by the 
British Government on August 31st, 1896, by means of a publ 
notification that all territories in East Africa then under the 
protection of Her Majesty, except the islands of Zanzibar an 
Pemba and the Protectorate of Uganda, were to be included 
for the purposes of administration, in one Protectorate unde 
the name of the East Africa Protectorate. By agreemeltl on 
December 14th, 1895, between Great Britain and Zanaba. i 
assets purchased by the Sultan's Government from the Tmpere 
British East African Company at the time of its surendé dl 
its concession became the property of the British Govern 
which agreed to pay to the Sultan’s Government: the antl 
sum of £11,000, as well as a sum of £6,000, representing ne 
at 3 per cent. on the sum of £200,000 disbursed by the lauet 
for the surrender of the Company's concession, and for 
purchase of its assets. 
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The whole country was thus brought under the operation of 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1890. In 1920 those territories 
in the East Africa Protectorate which lay outside the limits of 
the Sultan’s dominions were formally annexed to the British 
Crown, with effect from July 23rd, 1920, and named ** The 
Colony of Kenya.’’ The territories on the coast rented from the 
Sultan were proclaimed as the Kenya Protectorate by the Kenya 
Vrotectorate Order in Council, 1920, issued under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act of 1890, and the machinery of Government sect 
np in the Colony of Kenya was applied to the Protectorate. 


The first Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony 
and Protectorate of Kenya was Major-General Sir Fdward 
Northey, K.C.M.G. (now G.C.M.G.), C.B. He was succeeded 
on September Ist, 1922, by the present Governor and Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Sir Robert Thorne Coryndon, K.C.M.G. 


TIL—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


The dominant political feature in the history of the year 
was the decision upon the status of Indians in Kenya embodied in 
Command Paper No. 1922, dated the 23rd of July, 1923. This 
question had been a source of contention for a considerable time, 
and by the beginning of 1923 had become a matter of Imperial 
policy. In March the Governor was summoned to England to 
confer on this question with the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and the European and Indian communities, with the 
Secretary of State’s approval, appointed delegates to accompany 
the Governor and represent them in the discussions in England. 


The history of the various steps which had led to the position 
in 1923 is set out briefly in the Command Taper referred to 
above. The following is a summary of the decisions of His 
Majesty’s Government on the various points at issue. 


In respect of political status, it was decided that ‘ having 
regard to all the circumstances the interests of all concerned in 
Kenya will be best served by the adoption of a communal system 
of representation.’’ Five seats on the Legislative Council were 
allotted to the Indian community and one seat to the Arab 
community all on an elective basis. An enquiry was to be set 
up regarding Indian representation on the Municipal Council 
of Nairobi. Segregation in townships was to be abolished ; and 
while the reservation of the highlands for Europeans was main- 
tained, the temporary reservation of land in the lowlands outside 
the limits of native occupation and requirements was promised 
for Indians, in order that ‘‘ it may be ascertained by experience 
what demand there is for agricultural land on the part of Tndians 
who will give suitable guarantees of their intention to develop 
the land themselves.’ As regards immigration, it was made 
clear that the immigration laws of Kenya had no racial basis. 
(16213) Az 
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The decisions rested on the broad basis of the British truse- 
ship for the African, and it was clearly recorded that the primar 
duty of the Colonial Government is the advancement of tle 
African. 

His Majesty’s Government thought ‘* it necessary definite: 
to record their considered opinion that the interests of the 
African natives must be paramount, and that if, and when, thoe 
interests and the interests of the immigrant races should conflict, 
the former should prevail ’’; and further, that the Act of 
Annexation in 1920 ‘* in no way derogates from this fundamentil 
conception of the duty of the Government to the native races. 
As in the Uganda Protectorate, so in the Kenya Colony, the 
principle of trusteeship for the natives, no less than in the 
mandated territory of Tanganyika, is unassailable.”” 


During the last quarter of the year, after the return of the 
Governor, the implementing of the Imperial Government: 
decisions was set in hand, but no legislative enactment wi 
possible before the year closed. 


MEASURES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF NATIVE CONDITIONS. 


The administrative policy of the Government has consistent! 
been to guide native affairs through the hands of their own chiefs 
and tribal organisations, and gradually to teach them the art of 
government. This policy was so far successful that the native 
war record was one of which they and the Administration alike 
had every reason to be proud. The new experiences, however. 
which came to hundreds of thousands of natives from their 
intimate contact with other tribesmen and with Europeans at 
war, inclined them, on their return to normal conditions of life. 
to be somewhat impatient of tribal control. In $21 and 1%2. 
native associations were formed by the younger members ¢ 
certain tribes, and the trade depression of the latter year le 
wings to half-fledged discontent. Fortunately, 1923 has proved 
to he a prosperous season. The natives may be said to have 
settled down, not only to field work, but also to work out the 
own evolution along sound lines. The associations have tended 
to become a social rather than a political force, and the active 
co-operation of Government with native aspirations toward: 
material progress has been seen in the wise handling of admins 
trative problems by the Officers of the Administration, who have 
become in some cases Vice-Presidents of native associations. 
in the increase of medical facilities, and in the agricultural educ- 
tion given by a growing staff of supervisors. It is difficult 1 
arrive at any exact calculation of the economic output of the 
natives. Figures are incomplete, and possibly deceptive. at 
any division of export and transport statistics between native 
and Europeans must be to a large degree guess-work. 


es ee ee 
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_ The success of the methods which have been adopted to 
increase the earnings of the natives from agricultural sources 
is shown in later sections of this Report. 


Steady progress has been made in the production of ghee, 
and the possibility of establishing some simple form of creameries 
for native butter and ghee has been explored. A large number 
of natives has been engaged and trained as veterinary scouts to 
detect outbreaks of cattle disease, supervise quarantine areas, 
and to give instructions in better methods of ghee production, 
and the preparation of hides and skins. The headway made in 
the control of disease is shown by a few figures :— 


Rinderpest Inoculations ... Ay ate 13,061 
Contagious Bovine Pleuro Pneumonia ... 82,000 
treated. 


A striking illustration of the change which is gradually 
coming over the life of the native was seen in January of 1924, 
when an agricultural show was held in Nyanza Province. This 
show was attended by about 25,000 natives; 1,500 head of stock 
of different kinds were exhibited, and about 650 exhibits of 
produce and some 600 articles in the arts and crafts section were 
sent in by natives of the district. Mention is made of the show 
in this Report because it was the culmination of efforts made 
during the year under review. 


The conditions of the live stock industry remained stagnant, 
unfortunately, during 1923, but it is still hoped that the estab- 
lishment of canned meat factories will not be long delayed. 


Considerable progress was made in the medical work in native 
reserves during the year. The total number of in-patients treated 
at hospitals during 1923 was 32,229, as against 37,384 in 1922, 
but the number of out-patients increased from 165,538 to 245,554 
owing to the greater use made of the 46 sub-dispensaries in 
charge of African dressers, at which 110,509 patients were 
treated. No new central hospitals were opened in 1923, but 
some idea of the extent of the activities of the doctors in charge 
of these African hospitals is obtained by a glance at the figures 
of the three essentially native reserve stations, and, in order to 
show how the work has expanded, comparative figures for 1922 
are also given. 


Out-dispensaries 


In-patients. Out-patients. and treated by 
Medical Officer 
on tour, 
1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 1923. 
Chuka vee 4,470 3,757 552 1,775 Included 5,672 
Kisii we 5,624 2,796 3,565 8,306 underout- 22,811 


Kakamega 2,179 1,105 27,071 9,271 patients 28,017 
(16213) A3 
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There was a great extension of the medical campaign agains: 
yaws : 64,344 cases were treated, compared with 24,233 in 1922, 
and this increase has been made possible by the more frequent 
tours of Medical Officers, and, in the Fort Hall district, by the 
stationing at the out-dispensaries of African dressers specially 
trained to give injections of bismuth. The expansion of ths 
campaign was facilitated by the perfection and use of extremely 
inexpensive substitutes for novarsenobillon, and there has resulted 
a most marked and welcome change in the attitude of natives 
to the European doctor. Whereas formerly the doctor and the 
hospital were feared, now natives have gained confidence from 
the knowledge that thousands of their fellows have been quicky 
cured of a widespread crippling disease. 





This is shown by the increased number of applicants for 
admission to hospital, and of those who are willing to submit to 
prophylactic treatment against such menaces to public bealth 
as plague and smallpox. In 1922, 18,737 persons were inoculated 
against plague, and 57,246 were vaccinated. In 1923 the respec- 
tive figures were 122,460 and 56,345. The accommodation of 
the native hospitals at Mombasa, Nairobi and Kisumu _ has been 
severely strained (the total accommodation at Nairobi is 19) 
cases), and during the year extensions were added, e.g., a 
dysentery ward at Nairobi, at Kisumu a new ward with 20 beds. 


The training centre for African dressers is the Nairobi Native 
Hospital, where quarters for 15 learners have been provided. 
A beginning has also been made with the training of Africar 
dispensers. It is also the case that at the Bacteriological 
Laboratory six Africans were engaged in 1922, and are making 
good progress. A curriculum has been drawn up, and in the 
course of a few years (the normal training will be three years’ 
African assistants will, it is hoped, be ready for drafting to out- 
stations and be capable of performing all the more ‘ordinary 
microscopical and other examinations required in the routine work 
of a hospital. 


Attention is directed to the action taken to reduce drunkenness 
in native reserves by the enactment of the Sugar Ordinance. 
1923, the purpose of which is explained later in the section of 
this Report on Trade and Agriculture. 


Puslic HEALTH. 


Though no epidemic occurred during 1923, there was a dis 
quieting prevalence of small outbreaks of plague. None of these 
was severe, but it is clear that the range of this disease is 
spreading, and, as the resources of the country are develope. 
it may be expected that the incidence of plague will also grow. 
Further research work into the epidemiology of plague is neces 
sary. Vaccine is now produced locally in the Bacteriologica’ 
Laboratory. 
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The incidence of pneumonia during 1923 calls for remark. 
The figures from five sources outside the reserves show that 1,223 
cases were treated, of which 385 terminated fatally, a percentage 
of 31'5. Included in these are the figures from the Uasin Gishu 
Railway, where, owing to climatic and other conditions, the 
incidence and mortality were higher than elsewhere. 


Though many more natives applied for treatment for leprosy 
in 1923, it is not considered that this disease is extending, but 
rather that confidence in Government doctors is increasing. 
During the year, 236 cases were reported, as compared with 81 
in 1922: the bulk of this increase occurred in Chuka, Kisii and 
Kakamega. Accommodation for lepers has been provided at 
these stations. There are also leper settlements at Malindi and 
Lamu in which respectively 48 and 8 lepers are resident. 


The public money available in 1923 was insufficient for the 
institution of any ambitious schemes of sanitary improvements, 
but progress on modest lines has been made, more especially in 
the provision of improved quarters for natives in towns. In 
Nairobi the Corporation and the railway have commenced the 
erection of well-built ranges of dormitories of permanent con- 
struction, but funds are not yet available for a complete scheme. 
Meanwhile, the plans have been drawn up in readiness against 
the time when loans are raised for this purpose. Similarly, in 
Mombasa a town planning scheme has been provisionally 
approved, and the provision of loan funds is urgently required 
in order that final approval may be given and new building work 
may be possible. 


Virat SraTIsTics. 


No census of the non-native population has been taken since 
1921, and the native population is the subject of a rough estimate 
only. The registration of European births is compulsory, and 
the relative statistics for 1923 are as follows :— 


Births : 194, or a crude rate of 20°1 per thousand. 
Deaths: 65, or a crude rate of 6°6 per thousand. 


The respective figures for 1922 were 27°04 and 9°04. 


Reliable figures of these rates amongst Asiatics and Africans 
cannot be given, but, taking the total population of certain towns 
and the total number of deaths reported, it appears that in 
Mombasa the crude death-rate was 16°6 per thousand, as com- 
pared with 16°7 in 1922; in Nairobi it was 23°5, as against 21 
in 1923. 

The population figures, as in 1921, are recorded in the Census 
Report as Europeans, 9,651; Indians, 22,822; Goans, 2,431; 
Arabs, 10,102; others, 627; i.e., a total of non-native population 
of 45,633. The native population is estimated at 23 millions. 

(16213) A4 
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IMMIGRATION. 

Prior to 1923 there had been no differentiation in immigration 
statistics between immigrants who remained in Kenya and thee 
who travelled to Tanganyika Territory, Uganda or elsewhere. 
Similar figures of gross immigration for 1923 record that 3,{% 
Europeans, 6,075 Indians, 688 Goans and 2,881 Arabs and other: 
passed through Kenya ports. Emigration statistics are compiled 
from shipping lists, which include also all travellers embarkin: 
at Kilindini, whether from Kenya or elsewhere. These lis: 
contain the names of 3,374 Europeans, 4,433 Indians and i& 
Goans. A comparison of immigration and emigration must te 
based on these two sets of figures, from which it appears tha 
in 1923 the balance was in favour of immigration, viz., 56 Eur 
peans, 1,642 Asiatics and 106 Goans. It was possible this year 
to compile from the available records figures of immigration int 
Kenya only, from which it was seen that 2,845 Europeans, 4, 
Indians, 583 Goans and 2,670 Arabs and others entered the 
Colony and Protectorate as new arrivals or returning resident: 

Steps are now being taken to secure the more accurate com- 
pilation of statistics of immigration and emigration. 


III—GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 
The financial position of Kenya over the last six years © 
reflected in the following figures :— 
£ £ 
Net surplus as at 1/4/18... aT 456,296 = 
1918/19 ... Revenue, £1,548,703 (a). 
Expenditure, £1,570,705 (a). es 
Expenditure in excess of revenue - Ea 
1919/20 ... Revenue, £1,726,435 (a). 
Expenditure, £2,024,861 (a). 
Expenditure in excess of revenue - 208A 
Net surplus as at 31/3/20... ses - 13558 


£456,296 £45624 








Net surplus as at 31/3/20, converted 


at Rs. 10 to the £ on 1/4/20... 203,802 - 
1920/21 ... Revenue, £2,978,786 (a). 
Expenditure, £2,976,960 (a). 
Revenue in excess of expenditure 1,826 st 
1921 Revenue, £1,891,679 (b) (c). 


(9 months) Expenditure, £1,666,785 (c). 
Revenue in excess of expenditure 224,894 ig 
1922 «.. Revenue, £1,649,032 (c). 
Expenditure, £1,972,212 (c). 
Expenditure in excess of revenue - sale 
1923 «. Revenue, £1,839,447 (c). 
Expenditure, £2,137,633 (c). 





Expenditure in excess of revenue — 298,18 
Net deficit as at 31/12/23... ch 190,844 = 
Renrey 

£621,366 £621.08 

— 





Notes.—(a) Including Railways. “ 
(b) Including £600,000 appropriated under Item 4 of the Spec 
Loan Ordinance, 1921. 
(c) Excluding Railways. 
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The budget for 1923 was framed so as to provide for a surplus 
balance of revenue over expenditure of £27,634, and if it had 
proved possible to limit expenditure to the sanctioned Estimates 
the year would have ended most satisfactorily, with a surplus of 
£125,000, as the actual revenue exceeded that estimated by 
£54,785, and apart from extraordinary charges there was a saving 
on estimated expenditure of £42,721. Heavy charges which had 
not been foreseen, and which were of an extraordinary and non- 
recurrent nature, chiefly arising out of the War, had, however, 
to be met, and as these amounted to £423,326, the anticipated 
surplus balance was turned into the large deficit of £298,186. 
Thus also in the statement of the Colony’s assets and liabilities 
the net surplus of assets over liabilities of £107,342, at December 
31st, 1922, was wiped out, and a net deficit registered of 
£190,844. 


There was no change during the vear in the public debt of 
Kenya, which stood at £5,000,000. Of this loan, £913,885 was 
spent in 1923, bringing the total amount spent up to £3,838,436. 


During this decade the Colony has passed through a period 
of difficulties and financial depression, due in many respects to 
outside causes, such as currency inflation, over which it had no 
control, and it is a high tribute to the resources of the country 
and the energy of all communities in it that its financial position 
at the end of 1923 was no worse than it was. It was most 
unfortunate that the heavy unanticipated items of expenditure, 
to which reference has been made above, should have become 
necessary this year, with the effect that the surplus, which there 
was every reason to expect would result from the economy and 
retrenchment practised in 1922 and 1923, has been converted 
into a deficit. There is, however, ample encouragement to be 
drawn from the picture of the trade and development of the 
country which is presented in the succeeding section of this 
Report. The advances in production made during 1923 were 
remarkable, and given productive spending and an avoidance of 
increased taxation, there is every ground for believing that 
progress will continue. 


IV.—TRADE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Kenya and Uganda form one administrative unit for the 
purposes of customs, and complete freedom of trade between 
the two territories exists. Customs barriers were removed in 
1917, and this removal has without doubt been of considerable 
value as a means of fostering trade, though it has increased the 
minor difficulty of ascertaining the respective trade of each 
country. It will be recalled that in 1922 an Ordinance was 
enacted to revise the method of division of customs revenue 
between Kenya and Uganda: it provided that there should ‘* be 
payable annually to the Government of Uganda a sum which 


bears the same proportion to the net revenue collected by the 


(16213) AS 
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Customs Department as the total net duty collected on gools 
imported into or exported from Uganda bears to the net total 
duty collected.’’ Consequently, the greatest care is now taken 
to ascertain the quantity and value of goods imported throu 
Kenya for consumption in Uganda, and similarly the quantity 
and value of domestic exports originating from Uganda: and 
although complete accuracy is not claimed it has been possible 
to extract a fairly approximate indication of the separate trade 
of the two countries. 


From January Ist, 1923, a modified system of inter-prote- 
torate free trade was adopted, under which the produce of Ta 
ganyika Territory is admitted into Kenya or Uganda free 
duty. 


The year 1923 is notable for the fact that for the first time 
in the trade of Kenya and Uganda a favourable balance of trae 
was recorded. This balance was 19 per cent., and was stro 
on these figures :— 











£ £ 

Trade Imports into Kenya and Uganda ... aes 4,257,843 
Add Imports of Bullion . ase ee ate 44,731 
Add Government Imports ... oe ate pee 1,130,500 
Add Goods in Bond ... at eee ee bas 226,595 
5,659,669 
Deduct Government Imports a ee ase 1,130,500 

Net Imports a “a 4,529,169 
Domestic Exports oe 43% ae ore 3,996,432 

Add Re-Exports and Exports other than of 

Domestic Produce es sie ane 1,380,690 

5,377,122 

— 

Balance in favour ... Br eee aes 847.9583 


(or 19 per cent 
ee ne 


This result of the year’s trade is the more satisfactory beca® 
it was achieved in a year immediately following one in which 
trade depression had been severe. The total value of impor 
exclusive of bullion and Government imports, rose frou 
£2,871,240 in 1922 to £4,257,848, an increase of 48°3 per cett.: 
while the comparative values of the exports of domestic produ 
showed a rise of 43°7 per cent., i.e., from £2,780,998 in 1% 
to £3,996,432 in 1923. 


The total trade imports (excluding Government impor 
bullion and parcels post) amounted to £4,045 ,065, ie., $3,130.64 
imports for consumption in Kenya and Uganda plus fel 
re-exports, which, with the importation by parcels pot ¢ 
articles to the value of £212,778, gives the figure of £4,251 
quoted above. An analysis of the imports for consumption # 
Kenya and Uganda gives a total of £1,249,548 for Uganda, & 
of £1,881,126 for Kenya. A similar analysis of the dome 
exports’ trade discloses a trade of £2,431,477 from Uganda, & 
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of £1,504,955 from Kenya. These figures are quoted in order 
to afford a reflection of the Colony’s trade, but they cannot be 
considered as more than an approximation. They are, however, 
sufficiently accurate to show that the export trade of Kenya is 
but in its infancy. 

With the exception of the minor amendments embodied in 
the Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, 1923, the Tariff 
imposed by the Customs Tariff Ordinance, 1922, operated without 
alteration throughout the year under review and proved markedly 
successful both as regards general smoothness of working and 
the yield of revenue. The net revenue rose from £575,595 in 
1922 to £779,731, and was considerably in excess of expectations 
entertained before experience of the effects of the new tariff, 
the general purpose of which was to substitute specific for ad 
valorem duties, had been gained. 


Kenya’s share of this revenue was £429,128, as compared 
with £387,530 in 1922. 


Imports. 


The heaviest class of imports was again cotton yarns and 
manufactures which, with a value of £1,342,276, represents 
nearly one-third of the total import trade of the two countries. 
This figure includes a trade in cotton piece-goods of £1,087,891, 
of which Kenya’s share is assessed at £347,724. The import of 
cotton piece-goods provides a reliable index of the prosperity 
of the native population, for it is estimated that the natives 
account for three-fourths of this trade. The efforts made during 
this year towards the increase of production in the Native 
Reserves, which form one of the most important features of the 
year’s record, will result in a largely increased import of this 
class of goods, and as the importance of this trade will increase 
it is as well to observe the sources from which it comes. The 
largest class of cotton textiles imported is ‘‘ unbleached cotton 
piece-goods,”’ and, in this branch of the trade, Japan has im- 
proved the position remarked on in 1922, and now has captured 
56 per cent. of the trade as against 49 per cent. in 1922 and 
8 per cent. in 1920. Of the other branches the United Kingdom 
supplies 79 per cent. of the bleached, 81 per cent of the printed, 
62 per cent. of the dyed piece-goods. 


Certain other imports are selected for comment as regards 
the bearing which the condition of the trade in them has on 
local production. 


(1) Rice.—The importation of foods is mainly for consump- 
tion by the immigrant races. It is thus natural that rice forms 
the largest import as it is the staple food of Indian and Arab. 
During 1923 the import of rice fell from 111,470 ewt. in 1922 
to 88,923 cwt., and some £20,000 less was spent on it. It may 
be estimated that the bulk of the rice imported was consumed 
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in Kenya, as Uganda imports nearly all its rice from Mvay, 
in Tanganyika Territory. These figures do not, however; Teyy 
any increase in Kenya production, for Mwanza in ‘Tangany 
Territory is the source of the local rice which holds the x 
and it is significant that, though rice grows well along tl ly 
River and has been grown there in small quantities! th 
natives, Mwanza rice is sold more cheaply in the bazaar atlam, 
The possibilities, however, of rice production on a larg sale 
especially along the Tana River, are indisputable, _ wi 
attract greater attention when present transport difficulte ti 
been surmounted. It is on the southern banks of a P*tiong 
this large river that an area of 100,000 acres was during ‘bh ver 
set aside temporarily for exclusive development by _/nhan. 
During the year, 1,020 Ib. of rice seed were issued in the Man 
Province, and six tons of rice, sufficient to plant up 25. Mare. 
were distributed by the District Commissioner at Lamu 4%nst 
the natives along the Tana River. A beginning has this ben 
made to grow rice on a moderately large scale, and so to supple 
ment the cultivation in small patches which has been prectied 
at the Coast for years. The fact that locally-grown rice ‘an le 
placed on both local and export markets well ahead in time of 
the Indian produce should prove a valuable asset in the cult. 
vation of rice in Kenya. 





(2) Sugar.—Sugar is another food of which the local produc. 
tion is increasing. Its import is discouraged by a specific protec- 
tive import duty of 12s. per 100 lb. The largest sugar factory 
is that owned by the Victoria Nyanza Sugar Company, at Kibos, 
near Kisumu, which handles cane grown in the vicinity, @* well 
as on the Company’s land; but sugar is manufactured als, 
though in smaller quantities, near Thika, and another factory s 
in course of erection at Muhoroni. These factories, in conjunc- 
tion with another large mill being erected in Uganda, shou 
within the course of two years give the two Dependencies an 
exportable surplus. 


In certain Native Reserves, especially the Akamba Reserve, 
there has been prolific cultivation of sugar-cane. The cane ¥4 
sold to millers, crushed into jagree, and re-sold to the natives. 
who then allowed it to ferment. Drunkenness increased ae 
alarming an extent that it became of vital importance tote 
well-being of the tribe to prohibit the manufacture of Jae 
Special powers to this end were taken in the Sugar Saas 
1923, enacted on December 14th, 1928, which prohibits : 
supply to a native directly or indirectly of sugar juic® ee 
hy the use of any machinery designed for or capable of pa 
sugar juice, and the possession of a mill or other apparatus sense 
proclaimed areas except under permit from Government. ‘the | 





quantities of cane should therefore become available Joca! 
legitimate purpose of being turned into sugar, both for the 
and export market. 
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(3) Wheat.—The local production of wheat and wheat flour 
has also shown an encouraging increase. A protective tariff of 
5s. per 100 Ib. on wheat in the grain, and of 6s. per 100 lb. on 
flour, was imposed in 1922, and combined with the local produc- 
tion has resulted in the drop in the import of wheat flour from 
59,817 cwt. to 47,599 cwt., valued respectively at £63,775 and 
£40,362. 


(4) Tea.—There are signs of activity in the local growth of 
tea. Experiments in tea planting have been undertaken locally 
—chiefly in Uganda—and six tons were moved on the railway 
during the year. The local market is not unattractive, and is 
capable of very considerable extension, owing to the fondness 
of natives for tea, when they can procure it. 


(5) Salt.—The possibilities of producing salt locally occupied 
attention during the year, but without definite result; though 
at the time of writing renewed interest is being manifested. The 
value of the import of salt in 1923 was £12,928, of which 55 per 
cent. came from Italian East Africa, and the remainder from 
Egypt and Arabia. There is reason to expect that salt sufficient 
for the local market could be produced locally, as the climate 
on the Coast at and north of Lamu is the same as that of Italian 
East Africa. 


(6) Fuel Oil—RBefore leaving the scrutiny of the import 
trade, the increase in the importation of fuel oil during 1923 
from 2,499,827 gallons in 1922 to 3,558,236 gallons, should be 
noted. The bulk of this import is still re-exported as fuel for 
ships using Kilindini harbour, but the increase may in no small 
measure be attributed to the fact that by the end of 1923 all 
locomotives on the railway between Kilindini and Voi, a distance 
of 104 miles, were burning oil. 





(7) Motor Vehicles and Bicycles.—Finally, the figures for the 
import of motor vehicles exemplify the necessity of motor 
transport in this country of great distances and as yet unde- 
veloped communications. During the year, 309 motor-cars, 66 
motor-lorries and tractors, 345 motor-cycles, were imported at a 
cost of £76,443, with accessories to the value of £29.408. Of 
this trade Kenya’s share was £47,801 worth of motor-cars and 
accessories, and £6,744 worth of motor-cycles and accessories, 
and an unestimated portion of the £9,700, which was spent on 
lorries and tractors; further the import of motor spirit doubled 
itself in 1923, and 684,878 gallons out of 911,869 imported for 
home consumption were consumed in Kenya. The number of 
motor-cars and cycles registered in Kenya at the end of 1923 
Was 2,865, the net increase in licences issued being 170. The 
proportion of motor-vehicles to the European population is 1 to 4. 
Evidence of the growing fondness of natives for bicycles is found 
in the importation of 2,761 in 1923. 
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Exports. 


In commenting as briefly as possible on the chief features of 
the export trade, it is convenient to include remarks on th: 
agricultural development which has occurred in the productia 
of various raw materials. 


(1) Cotton.—The largest export is cotton, which originates 
almost entirely in Uganda. In amount this export was 395% 
centals, the declared value of which was £2,163,253. Ugands 
was credited with the sum of £2,090,750, and Kenya with hut 
£3,026 (the balance of £69,477 being re-exports from Tanganviia 
Territory and Belgian Congo). Kenya is, however, setting itl 
to the cultivation of cotton. The areas in which this crop wil 
grow are limited, as the necessary low altitude combined with 
suitable soil, humidity and warmth, is found only round the 
shores of the Kavirondo Gulf and the neighbouring shores of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza in the South and North Kavirondo distries, 
and in certain parts of the Embu district, and at the coast. Th 
area on which efforts have so far been centred is the Lake ar. 
For a number of years the growing of cotton had been encourased 
by the Administration, but no systematic effort to set the pm 
duction of this crop on a proper basis, and equip it with the 
necessary machinery of ginneries and buying posts, was mit 
until 1922. In that year, Agricultural Supervisors were detail 
for this duty, and facilities were offered by Government for 
ginneries. One ginnery was established, but could not. cope mith 
all the cotton grown, and natives sold the bulk of their crop 
Uganda; consequently, the export value of £3,026 is not 7 
accurate index of the amount of cotton grown; and notwith 
standing the number of ginneries now being established, it i 
be anticipated that a good deal of the cotton grown during 1% 
will also find its way across the border to Uganda, and oo be 
included in the export figures of 1924 as Uganda produce. Durty 
1923, 168,000 Ib. of cotton seed, sufficient for 16,000 acres, wer 
distributed by Government, and it is estimated that the matu 
output of this sowing will be 2,000 bales or 8,000 centals. h 
comparison with the total export of cotton, this is of course but 
a trifle, but as the result of little more than a year’s effort. i 
is an encouraging indication of what can be done. At the tin 
of writing there are in situ four ginneries, and another two 
in process of erection; arrangements have also been made ie 
the establishment of a further two. On December 14th, 1% 
the Cotton Ordinance was enacted, empowering the Govern 
in-Council to make rules affecting the selection and distribut? 
of cotton seed, the control of buying and ginning, and the gen 
supervision of the culture of this crop. On the same day apotbet 
ordinance was enacted to provide for the imposition of ao 
tax of six cents of a shilling per Ib. in respect of all cotton 20 
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in this Colony. This enactment was necessary in the interests 
of uniformity with the practice in Uganda, and as Government 
provides seed, and supervises the cultivation of the crop, its 
operation is not harsh. 

(2) Coffee.—The second largest export is coffee. The quan- 
tity exported in 1923 was 235,497 cwt., of which 32 cwt. was 
“prepared coffee ’’—an increase of 33,127 cwt. on the 1922 
output, and of £215,879 on the value of that year’s crop, the 
1923 value being £760,633. The distribution of the crop was as 
follows :— 


From Kenya... wee «139,028 ewt. valued at £491,181 
32 fi Re 235 (prepared) 
» Uganda 45,372 » . » 129,716 


» Re-Exports e (chiefly 


from Bukoba) 51,065 Py » 139,501 








235,497 £760 633 








The export of Kenya and Uganda produce shows an increase 
of 43 per cent. on the 1922 figures of quantity, and of 64 per cent. 
on the relative figures of value. The year was thus a very 
satisfactory one for the growers. As usual, the largest buyer 
was the United Kingdom. 8,890 acres were brought under culti- 
vation, chiefly in the Thika, Kyambu, Uasin Gishu and Trans 
Nzoia districts, and at the end of the year there were in all 52,249 
acres under coffee, of which 26,777 were in bearing. 


The rapid progress of the coffee-growing industry is indicated 
by the fact that in a period of ten years the value of exports of 
coffee originating in Kenya and Uganda has increased from less 
than £50,000 to its present figure of £620,897. 

(3) Maize.—The export of maize from Kenya in 1923 was 
874,701 cwt. (of which 105,141 cwt. appears to have been grown 
on the coast), an increase of 123 per cent. on the 1922 figure 
of 393,769 cwt. Its value is recorded as £249,545, i.e., 68 per 
cent. more than the 1922 figure of £148,910. The popularity of 
maize planting amongst European farmers is steadily rising. 
At the end of 1923, 99,764 acres in Furopean-owned farms were 
under maize, i.e., 32 per cent. more than in 1922; and for 1924 
it is expected that 120,000 acres will be planted. The actual 
figures of European-grown maize harvested were 517,877 bags 
of 200 Ib. each, i.e., 924,780 ewt., or 2,500 tons more than the 
total maize export, without touching the heavy output from 
Native Reserves. In fact, the export comprises European and 
native grown maize. Compulsory maize grading was instituted 
late in the year, as the result of a conference of maize growers. 
The Agricultural Produce Export Ordinance of 1921 was put 
into operation as regards maize on November Ist, 1923, and on 
November 28th an amending ordinance was enacted to provide 
for ‘‘ block-stacking ’’ by the Uganda Railway. Fight grades 
of maize were established under Rules of August 28th, 1923, and 
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arrangements were made for the installation of a maize drig 
and cleaning plant, which it is hoped will be erected during 11. 
The present permitted moisture content is 14 per cent, but 
revision downwards is contemplated, so as to bring Kenya into 
line with other maize-exporting countries. Every assistance his 
been afforded in this matter by the Railway Administration, 
which provided storage and siding facilities. The export of mie 
is also encouraged by the provision of the low flat rate of ls. pt 
bag to consignors, for an average haul of 470 miles; th 
encouragement being given by Government, which in 1923 pai 
a subsidy to the railway of £5,355. 


It is impossible to arrive at any reliable estimate of the to! 
amount of maize grown by the natives in the Colony and Pre 
tectorate. It is one of their staple foods, and such figures asc 
be obtained refer only to that surplus to their requirements. 
which is sold both for export abroad and for consumption lol 
in the towns, and by labour employed throughout the country 
56.482 tons were carried on the railway in 1993, and afte 
deducting 38,478 tons carried purely for export, a balance d 
18,004 tons remains, plus an export from the coast distritsd 
5,257 tons as part of the surplus production of maize consune 
locally. The price obtained by natives for their maize vant 
considerably, according to the place of sale, and it may be post! 
to introduce the system of buying-posts for maize as for cotta. 
The cultivation of maize is advancing by leaps and bounds. 
within a very few years it appears reasonable to anticipate th 
export will be on a very extensive scale. At present the overt! 
market prices encourage production, but. as output incre 
and prices tend to drop, costs of production and handling ™ 
require to be overhauled, the latter process being simplited 
probably by the adoption of a grain elevator system. 








(4) Sisal.—Sisal production in Kenya is now on a thorovst!s 
sound basis; and prices in 1923 were maintained at a level wht 
permits of adequate profits. The acreage in Kenya unde SW 
increased by 1,908 acres to 39,026 acres during 1923; and tt 
export of sisal and sisal tow for this vear was 8.820 tons. at? 
value of £236,044, as compared with 8,970 tons. at 4 vale & 
£259,344 in 1922—a slight falling off both in quantity and vale 
the latter averaging £26 15s. 3d. a ton. The whole of this cry 
is grown in Kenya. 


. +40. ant 
(5) Hides and Skins.—The figures of the trade in hides" 
skins for 1923 were :— 


From Kenya. From Uganda. Rie 
£ bs 
Hides see ee 90,840 27,394 Hee 
Skins (Sheep and Goats) ... 27,233 7,091 19 
Skins (other Animals) ie 340 13 


} 
making totals of hides £171,469, skins £49,462, as a 
with 1922 export value of £109.110 and £52.96 resp" 
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The bulk of this trade is in the hands of the natives, whom it 
is very necessary to teach proper methods of flaying, drying and 
curing. This subject is being taken up by the Administration 
and by the Veterinary Department, and officers on leave are in 
some cases taking advantage of facilities for instruction offered 
by tanning companies in England. 


V.—LAND. 


The alienation of land by the usual method of public auction 
was in abeyance again this year until by the settlement of the 
Indian question in July, the embargo on land sales was raised. 
It was, however, not possible to hold any sales during the 
remainder of the year. As a result of the decisions referred to on 
page 5, two areas of land in the lowlands, in which there was 
no native occupation, were temporarily ear-marked for develop- 
ment exclusively by Indians. 

During the year, 259 titles, 62 representing grants in substi- 
tution for licences and agreements, and for titles held under the 
Crown Lands Ordinance 1902 and 1915, were eranted, the 
majority of which concerned lands alienated under the ex-soldier 
settlement scheme; the acreage covered by these titles was 
$59,815, of which 55,048 acres were the subject of the aforesaid 
62 titles. 

Business in land transactions revived; the number of trans- 
actions was more than doubled (11,295 in 1923, as compared 
with 4,965 in 1922), and revenue from registration fees, stamp 
duties and conveyancing fees rose from £31,484 in 1922 to 
£35,492 in 1923. The disproportionate increase in revenue was 
due to the reduction of the scales for the assessment of mort- 
gages and other instruments, from 1 per cent. to 4 per cent., 
which involved a loss of potential revenue to the amount of 
£9,611. It was also noticed that frequent use was made of 
memoranda of lien instead of mortgages. 

It is of special interest that this year saw the practical com- 
pletion of the scheme for examining all claims to land in the 
Protectorate. The legal machinery under which courts of inves- 
tigation have worked since 1908 is the Land Titles Ordinance, 
1908, and an aggregate of some 10,000 titles has been awarded. 
A small balance still remains, due to the failure of original appli- 
cants to proceed further with their claims. 

Two laws affecting land were enacted during 1923. The 
Stamp Ordinance, 1923, was assented to on February 28th, 1923. 
Its purpose was to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
stamps, and a prominent feature in it was the adoption of the 
over-embossing system of stamp-cancellation, which should 
prevent fraud and leakages of revenue. An amending ordinance 
was passed later in the year, the object of which was to give a 
person, presenting a document to a revenue authority to ascertain 
the duty chargeable, some form of appeal against the authority’s 
decision. 
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The Land Surveyors Ordinance was enacted on February 
28th, 1928, and established on Dominion lines the profession of 
land surveying in Kenya. It provided for the registration and 
discipline of licensed surveyors, and made it possible to insist 
on as high a standard of work as is required in any of the British 
Dominions. 


Mines, 


Gold was discovered in certain areas of the Masi native 
reserve by prospectors in 1921, but little tangible result was 
achieved, and it is still doubtful whether these discoveries will 
prove payable. Towards the end of November, 1923, a new 
discovery was made near the boundary of the Masai reserve and 
the South Kavirondo District, and during the last few days of 
the year numerous parties of prospectors set out for this area. 
* 450 prospecting licences were issued, as against 68 in 1922. An 
amendment to the Mining Ordinance of 1912 was under con- 
sideration when the year closed, and until the amendments can 
be brought into law, renewals of sole prospecting licences already 
granted under the 1912 Ordinance have been granted for periods 
of six months : seven of these licences were issued in 1923. 


The Magadi Soda Company went into liquidation, with a 
view to reconstruction, during the early part of the year and. 
consequently, from April to July there was practically n0 railway 
traffic in soda. The total export for 1923 was 31,762 tons. 
valued at £142,917, of which Japan took 15,519 tons; the 19% 
export being 48,710 tons. Owing to the reduced traffic the 
Magadi Railway was run at a loss of £5,307, as compared with 
a loss of £260 in 1922. 


Forests. 


It is possible only to estimate the ratio of forest area to the 
total area of the Colony at 2°08 per cent., which is by com 
parison with other countries very small. The great bulk of the 
forests are under Government control, and timber cut in them 
is subject to the payment of royalties; the Forest Department 
also sells a certain amount direct to consumers. Twenty-thre 
mills were at work during the year, but only during the ae 
months were they fully employed, and throughout the yeat a 
largest individual concession, the Grogan Licence Forest. turn 
out very little timber. The total amount of commercial timber 
cut during the vear (on this basis of calculation) ¥ 580, 
cubic feet, of which 57,523 cubic feet were exported, the focal 
trade thus accounted for 522,911 cubic feet, or 10,458 tons. 
addition to this consumption of local timber there was #0 1 t 
of 211,949 cubic feet, mostly (196,520 cubic feet) on Governmen! 
account. Local timber, however, is still used without is 
properly seasoned. This is a state of affairs which ae 
careful examination, and at the time of writing it is fe" 
attention. 
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Cedar.—The only wood for which separate export figures are 
given in customs returns is cedar (Juniperus procera). The 
entire export of cedar is from Kenya, and appears as 56,875 cubic 
feet—out of the total export given above of 57,523 cubic feet. 
This wood is chiefly exported in the form of slats for pencils, and 
pencils made of properly selected Kenya cedar are practically 
indistinguishable from those made of Virginian cedar, except to 
the expert. The quantity of firewood cut for local consumption 
amounted to 10,589,400 cubic feet, of which 9,325,941 cubic 
feet were for railway fuel. 


Mangrove.—The balance of forest output consists of mangrove 
poles and firewood exported entirely to Benadir and eastern ports 
from the Kenya Protectorate. The number of poles exported 
increased from 308,102 in 1922 to 364,618, but the increased 
number produced a smaller return in value, the relative figures 
being £5,178 in 1923 and £6,222 in 1922. 


Timber Tests.—Certain interesting timber tests on samples 
of Kenya woods were performed during the year at the National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington. Sample pieces, which, with 
two exceptions (Muzaiti and Muhugu), had been stored for a 
year at the Forest Office, Nairobi, to be dried out, were 
despatched in December, 1922, to England to be tested 
for compression, shear, bending, cleavability and moisture 
determination. 


Musaizi (Weihea africana) and Musharagi (Olea Hochstetteri) 
gave high results in all tests, and the moisture content of the 
woods which had been stored in Nairobi varied from 10 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. Taking all the results into consideration the 
timbers may be placed in the following order of merit :— 


Musaizi (Weihea africana). 
Musharagi (Olea Hochstetteri). 
Mueri (Pygeum africanum). 
Mukao (Dombeya Mastersit). 
Podocarpus gracilior. 
“Muhugu (Brachyleana Hutchinsit) 
Podocarpus milanjianus 
Muzaiti (Ocotea usambarensis) (Camphor) 

equal. 


equal. 


Cedar (Juniperus procera) 
Mutati (panax pinnatum) 


While the results of these tests are most valuable, it should be 
borne in mind that timber, unlike metal, is not uniform in struc- 
ture and composition, and there is a considerable range in 
variability in each species. It has been stated that in testing 
timbers of the same kind and grade differences of 25 per cent. 
between individual specimens may be expected in conifers, and 
as much as 50 per cent in hardwoods. 
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Re-afforestation.—During 1923 a further area of 1,677 ane 
was planted, of which 1,034 acres were planted with indigen: 
species. At the end of 1923 the total area of plantation: 
amounted to 11,726 acres, including 644 acres of planted mx. 
groves. Of this acreage, 7,848 acres are planted with exotir 
and 3,878 acres with indigenous species. Natural regeneratisn 
of Muhugu was also successfully secured in the Nyeri Fors 
over 18 acres prepared for the purpose. Over 24 million tres 
were raised in the nurseries, of which 2 millions were plane 
out, as compared with 1,772,000 in 1922. 

Survey.—The absence of working plans was remarked cn it 
last year’s report, and it was stated that the existing staff bsi 
succeeded in completing a detailed survey of 127°2 square mix 
of forest. This work proceeded during 1923, and a further § 
square miles were surveyed. There is still a considerable shertas: 
of staff for this work. 


VI.—LEGISLATION. 

Mention has already been made of the enactment of tle 
Stamp Ordinance, and of the minor amendments introduced into 
the Customs Tariff law. It had been decided in 1921 to unde 
take a revision of the laws; to this end a Revised Edition of tht 
Laws Ordinance was passed in that year. It was not four: 
possible, however, to proceed with revision until 1923, and cr 
sequently an amending ordinance was required to authorise the 
revisers to continue their work up to the end of the year 1% 
The remainder of the legislation of this year, which compre! 
17 amending and 19 new ordinances, is of local interest only. 


VII.—EDUCATION. 

Facilities for the education of young European boys and gt 
up to the standard of a middle-grade English school are afforie 
in Government schools at Nairobi, Nakuru and Eldoret. t’ 
Kenton College at Kijabe, and at farm schools on the Tas: 
Gishu Plateau. The staff of masters, mistresses and matrn 
employed at the Government schools for Europeans amounts % 
28, and the pupils to 478; the net cost to Government ¢ 
European education being £14,444. a 

The children for the most part are between the ages of 7 #! 
14 years, only approximately 20 per cent. being over 14 see 
It follows, therefore, that but a few scholars each year fe 
the standard of the Cambridge Junior Local and London Mats 
ulation examinations. - 

A considerable activity in the school committees of the var 
Indian schools was apparent during the year, and an incr” 
in the number of scholars from 1,298 to 1,403 was recorded. " 
this total number of children 620 attend the Government ae 
at Nairobi and Mombasa, and the remainder are taught at tt 
12 assisted and 1 unassisted schools, of which there are ?* 
Nairobi, 4 at Mombasa, 2 at Kisumu, and 1 each at Mai 
and Naivasha. It is of interest to notice that 8 of these Int 
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assisted schools are girls’ schools, with a total roll of 542 girls. 
Amongst Indians also the large majority (two-thirds) of the 
scholars are between the ages of 7 and 14. The net expenditure 
by Government on Indian education was £8,000, and the staff 
employed comprised one senior headmaster and 25 Indian 
teachers. The course of study framed in the Indian schools has 
been based on the curriculum adopted in the schools of Bombay 
and the Punjab. Some difficulty has, however, been experienced 
in the bi-lingual character of the media of instruction and in the 
number of sectarian schools, which increases the cost of adminis- 
tration, and various proposals for co-operation were under con- 
sideration by the School Committees at the close of the year. 

African education has occupied considerable attention during 
the year, and though much remains to be done, the year’s effort 
is by no means unsatisfactory. The scope of this effort is reflected 
in the following figures :—There are in all 939 schools, in which 
43,311 pupils receive teaching from 238 Europeans and 1,326 
Africans. These figures include every sort of school. The schools 
which are managed or aided by Government number 314, and at 
these 14,226 pupils are taught the elements of education, and 
742 are undergoing vocational training. The expenditure on 
Arab and native education in 1923 was £12,637, and an additional 
sum of £9,865 was distributed as grants to missions. Too great 
emphasis is not laid on literary education, and especially in 
village schools the curriculum has been adjusted to promote 
the improvement of village life, and whatever occupation the 
native finds in a village has been made the subject of interest 
in the village school. The measure to which the training of 
Africans in the technical schools has succeeded is shown in the 
sections of this report dealing with the Railway and Post Office 
Departments, and while it is of great advantage to the African 
to be trained for such specialised work, it is of equal—if not 
greater—importance to train him to be of greater economic value 
in his reserve, where his training will be turned to account in 
improving the conditions of life in the reserves. 

On the literary side the supply of Africans fitted for clerical 
work is now sufficient for the organization by Government of 
an African clerical service. A scheme has been approved locally 
and definite terms of service have been drawn up. 


VIII.—COMMUNICATIONS. 
Raltways. 


The Uganda Railway found itself in a very favourable 
financial position at the close of 1923, and the reduction of railway 
rates, the construction of the Uasin Gishu line, and the impend- 
ing extensions of branch lines towards Nyeri, Solai and Kitale, 
and of the main artery to Uganda reacted upon production. Goods 
traffic in 1923 exceeded that in 1922 by £150,024, but a decrease 
in passenger and other traffic reduced the net excess of railway 
receipts in 1923 over those in 1922 to £145,248. The gross 
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earnings for the year amounted to £1,237,736, the gross expen- 
diture to £822,385, and the net excess of revenue over expen- 
diture to £300,910. This sum has been carried to the credit 
of the Renewals and Betterment Fund. The greater proporticn 
of this net excess was attributable to the close scrutiny exercised 
over expenditure, £223,822 (or 21°39 per cent.) less than the 
approved estimates being spent; and notwithstanding the very 
much higher scales of wages now in operation, the comparative 
percentage of expenditure to gross receipts in 1923, viz., 664 
per cent., was to all intents and purposes the same as it was in 
1914-15 (66°42 per cent.). The percentage in 1922 was 8721. 

Although it is necessary to maintain revenue from impor 
traffic, the railway administration has not lost sight of the 
desirability of a gradual reduction of import rates because of 
its efforts to assist in building up the agricultural industries & 
both Kenya and Uganda. Since 1921 reductions have in fact 
been made in the rates for no less than 210 commodities, 
which 158 were effected in 1923. 

The route mileage of lines as at January Ist, 1923, was "5 
—of which 67 only are in Uganda, and in the latter part of the 
year the first two sections (32 miles) of the Uasin Gishu ester 
sion line were completed, and the Voi-Kahe railway, 91 miles 
in length, was purchased from the Imperial Government. ( 
the Uasin Gishu line there were at the end of 1923 still 1% 
miles to complete to bring the line to Turbo, and this line s 
now to be extended to link up with the Busoga Railway, 5 
distance of approximately 165 miles. The extension of the This 
branch railway towards Nyeri, as far as the Tana River—% 
miles—was begun during 1923, and other branch lines to th 
extent of 140 miles in Kenya, and 40 in Uganda, are conten 
plated; and, if the whole programme is approved according 
its present schedule, the mileage of the whole railway system = 
Kenya and Uganda will be 1,410 miles. The Uasin Gishu rail 
way is being built by contractors—Messrs. Griffiths and Co— 
under the control of a resident engineer appointed by the cor 
sulting engineers. Work on the Nyeri extension was commenced 
in 1923, under the direction of the Chief Engineer of the Usands 
Railway and his construction staff—the actual construction beite 
in the hands of various small contractors for sections of work # 
prices fixed after tenders had been invited. It is consider 
that this method will be more economical. 

Concurrently with new construction, the main line of th 
Uganda Railway between Mombasa and Nairobi is being grad 
ally relaid with 80 Ib. rails. This will enable a train to be have 
very much in excess of the present loads. The present 50 i. 
rails will be used in the proposed new branch lines. e 

The bulk of the passenger traffic receipts came from the 
class passengers, who in 1923 paid £86,618 out of a total df 
£169,925 in fares. This sum was received from 576,80 af 
sengers, practically all native—for Indians very seldom, 4+ 
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Europeans never, travel 8rd class—and clearly illustrates the 
use of the railway to the natives. First-class fares were reduced 
in 1923, and, though the number of passengers who travelled 
during 1923 was greater than in 1922, there was a decrease in 
revenue from this source of £5,276. 


As the native is increasingly the largest traveller on the rail- 
way, so is his importance in the internal economy of the railway 
growing. He has for years done all the manual labour on the 
line, and in 1923, apart from the labour employed on new con- 
struction, 10,207 natives worked as labourers on the Uganda 
Railway—an increase of 1,798 on the 1922 total. There has been 
a marked increase in the numbers of skilled native labour 
employed, viz., from 1,093 in 1922 to 1,559 in 1923; and as 
a corollary to this fact, it may be noted that recruiting from 
India has ceased. The employment of natives is of course much 
more economical than that of imported staff. In the Nairobi 
workshops the extent to which natives are employed is seen from 
the decrease in the number of Asiatics from 553 to 271, and 
from the reduction in the wages bill, which—in December, 1923 
—was approximately only one half of the expenditure in January, 
1923. Some other figures will be of interest. There are 165 
native firemen, 73 native goods clerks, 60 native signallers, 32 
native engine drivers, and 8 native guards in the regular employ- 
ment of the railway. The re-installation of the Tyers tablet 
system of train working between Mombasa and Nairobi, which 
was effected in June, 1923, has enabled the employment of native 
train operators for night work at most of the small stations on 
that section of the line. A system of native apprenticeship was 
introduced in 1923 with wholly satisfactory results. The native 
has proved himself an apt pupil, surprisingly quick in picking 
up mechanical work, and in the opinion of the General Manager 
there is not the slightest doubt that in the course of a few years 
the Colony will possess a large body of well-trained, specialized 
native mechanics. The increase in the numbers of natives 
employed led to the introduction of a general system of grading 
in June, 1923, together with standard rates of pay, and regula- 
tions governing leave, sick leave and allowances. Shortly after 

. the end of the year the sanction of the Secretary of State was 
obtained for the utilization of the unexpended balance of the 
capital grant for the building of new railway offices and staff 
quarters. Préliminary steps in the drawing out of plans were 
taken in 1923, and at the time of writing considerable progress 
has been made in the construction of model African housing : 
sites for improved subordinate staff quarters and headquarter 
offices in Nairobi are under consideration. Twenty-four young 
European apprentices were under training in the railway 
workshops. 


Wharf.—The total tonnaye of goods (revenue earning) carried 
during the year was 378,402 tons—an increase of 52,550 tons 
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on the 1922 figure—and of this amount the principal export cun- 
modities account for 134,783 tons, making an increase since 
1922 of 23,938 tons. The rapid strides being made in the increae 
of the exports of Kenya and Uganda amply justify the decision 
made in 1921 to construct a deep water wharf, and the onl 
question in this regard now in doubt is whether the two-beri 
wharf as planned will be sufficient. Good progress has been 
made during the year by the contractors—Messrs. Pauling ani 
Co.—and it is anticipated that the completion of the wharf wil 
be effected in 1925. 


In the meantime a certain amount of export carzo has been 
shipped over the privately owned lighterage pier at Mbaraki. 


SHIPPING. 


The major shipping lines which serve this country frm 
Europe are the Union-Castle, British India Steam Navigatien. 
Messageries Maritimes, Maritima Italiana, Clan Ellerman 
Harrison, Holland East Africa and Deutsch Ost Afrik Compames. 
The last-named Company commenced a monthly service 
England in June. The Scandinavian East African Line ale 
made a few calls during the year. To and from India the British 
India Steam Navigation Company maintained a fortnigl:th 
service, as in former years, while the coastal service of Me 
Cowasjee Dinshaw and that of the British India Steam 
tion Company continued to operate fairly regularly. The Es4 
India Steam Navigation Company (Messrs. A. M. Jeevanjee ar 
Company) ceased to operate in April. The total steam tonna 
entering the ports amounted to 1,086,938 tons (in 1922, 98.1 
tons), represented by 540 vessels, as against 666 in 192 
sailing vessels the tonnage entered in the ports was 66,389 ton. 
represented hy 3,352 vessels, as compared with 81,959 tons am 
3,978 vessels in 1922. 

On May 31st, 1923, the Port Ordinance, 1922. was apple! 
to the ports of Mombasa, Kismayu, Lamu, Malindi and kit 
and under Rules of the same date port dues became pars! 
at these ports: the revenue from this source amounted to £ 















Roaps. 


The roads in the Colony may he grouped in five ¢' 
metal roads, of which there are 39 miles, including met 
township roads; formed, drained, bridged and culverted oak 
provided with a wearing surface of murrum, 108 miles; 1" 
similarly formed and drained, etc., but without a murrum str 
face, 280 miles; earth roads partially formed, etc., 402 mit 
and lastly earth roads provided to a very varying extent ¥ 
rough or occasionally substantial bridges and culverts # 
variously graded and drained, especially in hilly country: of th 
55 miles were made in 1923, bringing the total mileage of 
type up to 2771. There are thus in all 3,600 miles of revh 
passable for motor traffic during most months of the year. 
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In Nairobi Township the care of roads was handed over to 
the Nairobi Corporation as from Ist January, 1923. Government 
made contributions to the Corporation for the maintenance of 
both municipal and trunk roads. The figures already given of 
the number of motor vehicles imported into Kenya indicate the 
extent of road traffic in this country, and though conditions of 
travel naturally vary it may be said to be possible during the 
dry season to go by motor-car almost anywhere in the Colony. 


Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The postal and ancillary services were maintained during the 
year at a net profit of £25,775, compared with £10,282 in 1922, 
but this profit is realized by calculating as earnings the estimated 
value of free services to Giovernment Departments ; these were 
calculated at £31,749 in 1923. Thus, on a casli basis, there was 
a loss of £5,974 (cash revenue £132,287, expenditure £138,261), 
which was a very satisfactory decrease of the previous year's 
cash loss of £23,821, and was achieved mainly by the reduction 
of expenditure by £18,287, due mainly to staff retrenchment 
and the reduced rate of local allowance paid to officials during 
the year. The cash revenue fell off very slightly (£440). 


The Posts and Telegraph services of Uganda and Kenya are 
unified under the control of one Postmaster-General resident at 
Nairobi. The working arrangement between the two countries 
is that for purposes of administration and discipline the whole 
staff (with the exception in certain matters of the Uganda 
engineering branch) is under the control of the VPostimaster- 
General. The Uganda Government, in addition to bearing on 
its own estimates the cost of its engineering branch, pays a 
contribution to Kenya based on half the cost of the postal and 
telegraph and telephone operative staff supplied. In return, 
Uganda is credited with the revenue accruing in her country 
from telegraphs and telephones. ‘This is obviously an ad hoc 
arrangement ; and a closer form of amalgamation, based on more 
logical grounds, was adumbrated at the end of the year. 


The great bulk of the earnings of this Department originated 
in Kenya. Thus, out of a total postal revenue of £77,283, 
Kenya contributed £63,788; of telegraph revenue, £32,962 out 
of £41,771; and £7,972 of a total telephone revenue of £10,643. 


The amount of mail matter handled by a reduced staff in 
both countries increased by 19°36 per cent., the total number 
of letters, postcards, and book packets dealt with being 7,808,600, 
of which 739,908 were under official cover. The total number 
of parcels handled, 127,789, showed an increase of 6°83 per cent. ; 
of these 96,980 were either posted or delivered in Kenya; 81,135 
parcels were received from abroad, valued at £214,637, of which 
60,597 were destined for Kenya. 
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A feature of the parcels service this year was the introduc: 
of a cash-on-delivery service. So far the service extends ov: 
seas only to the United Kingdom and from there Kenvya rece: 
405 parcels, valued at £1,073, and Uganda 211, valued at 
The local traffic was: Kenya 160 parcels (£301 valuei an: 
Uganda 33 (£56 value). 

Another useful innovation was that of a Deferred Lete 
Telegram service, which was introduced on Ist November, It: 
and permits of the exchange of telegrams written in pl: 
English or French between Great Britain and Ireland on tir 
one side, and Kenya and Uganda on the other. These telegrat- 
are accepted for transmission on any day, except Sunday. f- 
normal delivery 48 hours after the time of acceptance. T! 
rates are approximately one-quarter of the ordinary rates. 

The success referred to in last year’s report of the she: 
for training Africans as telegraphists has been maintained. T° 
bulk of the actual manipulative telegraph work is now bez: 
performed by Africans. 

The volume of money order business is exemplified in t!:’ 
following figures :— 





Money Orders. { 








Issues : Payments: + 
No. Amount. No. Ames, 
£ : 
Kenya oe «» —: 16,998 146,961 10,584 
Uganda ae ss 11,287 147,636 5,303 
Total... ss 28,285 £294,597 15,887 fliers 





The average value of money orders drawn on the Un: 
Kingdom and India was £6 2s. 2d. and £10 18s. 6d. respecti': 

The telegraphic money order service introduced in 1% 
used to a greater degree as it became more familiar, the t 
value of such orders issued and paid in both Kenya and U 
being £43,308 for Kenya, and £53,844 for Uganda, as comp. 
with £24,578 and £28,008 respectively, in the previous year 

Owing to an increase in shipping there was an improvet * 
in the overseas mail service to and from East Africa genet. 
during the year under review. 

The wireless service at Mombasa and Kismayu was ad 
maintained during the year. A valve receiving set was 
at the Mombasa wireless station with very satisfactory re 
The receiving range from ships at sea was increased by 3” 
100 per cent., and, under favourable conditions, the Cair 
and the French high-power stations can be read at Mow 
It is hoped that the new English high-power station at B 
when completed, will also be readable, but whether re 
will be on a commercial scale remains to be proved. 
messages were dealt with in 1923, as compared with 4.1 
1922, of which 734 messages were received from, and 217 tm 
mitted to, ships at sea. 
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The savings bank had a successful year’s working, and for 
he first time since 1916-17 the number of deposits exceeded that 
f withdrawals. The deposits this year numbered 3,665 of a 
otal value of £39,539 1s. Od.; the withdrawals 1,944 to the 
otal of £32,023 14s. Od.; and at the end of the year the amount 
n deposit was £39,307 6s. Od., compared with £31,021 12s. Od. 
t the end of 1922. 


IX.—CLIMATE. 


The rainfall in 1922 over the country as a whole was deficient, 
hough on the coast that year was the wettest on record. In 
923 the rainfall was abundant and well distributed—a fact 
xemplified no less by the abundance of crops than by the 
tatistics of the various stations. As regards rainfall, Kenya 
uay be divided into three parts. In the northern deserts, in 
ubaland, and in tracts of Tanaland, the rainfall is less than 
0 inches a year. The coastal strip and the Nyanza and Kikuyu 
-rovinces have between 40 and 80 inches, and the remainder 
ff the country from 20 to 40 inches of rain a year. At the 
oast the climate is tropical, though the temperature at Mombasa 
eldom rises above 87° in the shade. Up-country the heat is 
eldom intense, and in the cold season fires at night are welcome. 
[hroughout the country the direct actinic ray compels the 
vearing of helmets or terai hats from 8 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
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HONGKONG. 





ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR 1923. 


PREFACE. 


The Colony of Hongkong is situated off the south-eastern coast 
of China between latitude 2279" and 22°17’ N, and longitude 114° 5’ 
and 114° 18’ EF.) The island is about 11 miles long and 2 to 4 
miles in breadth, its circumference being about 27 miles and its 
area 28} square miles. It consists of an irregular ridge of lofty 
hills rising to a height of nearly 2,000 feet above sea lev vel, streteh- 
ing nearly east and west, with few valleys of any extent and 
little ground available for cultivation. 


The island, then desolate and sparsely inhabited by fishermen, 
was ceded to Great Britain in January, 1811; the cession being 
confirmed by the Treaty of Nankin in August, 1812; and the 
charter bears the date 5th April, 1843. All that part of Kowloom 
peninsula lying South of Kowloon Fort to the northernmost point. 
of Stonecutter’s Island together with that island was ceded to 
Great Britain under the Convention signed at Peking in October, 
1860, and under the Convention signed at Peking in June, 1808, 
the area known as the New ‘Territories including Mirs Bay and 
Deep Bay was leased to Great Britain by the Government of China 
for 99 years. ‘Che area of the New Territories and Islands is 
about 345 eq. miles. 









Trade gradually developed as China became accustomed to 
foreign intercourse and it increased greatly owing to the opening 
of the Suez Canal. It now stands at about 200 million pounds 
sterling per annum, 


Large local banking, dock, steamboat, and insurance companies 
were established between 1865 and 1872, and their numbers are 
being continually added to, 


The Colony is the centre of an incessant flow of Chinese 
emigration and immigration. 








GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


Throughout the year the demand for land for building pur- 
poses continued and very high prices were realised at the auction 
sales. ‘The result of this demand was that a sum of nearly three 
and a half million dollars was received in premia on new leases of 
Crown Land, Land in the Kowloon Peninsula increased in value 
to an extraordinary degree many lots changing hands several times, 
the ultimate price being in some cases three or four times the 
price of a year before. 








With a view to increasing the housing accommodation of the 
Colony at moderate rentals a seheme was introduced of granting 
leases of land for forty vears, mainly in outlying districts, without 
premitm but subject to Crown Rent at the usual rates and assessed 

s. The upset value of the land is agreed upon between 
Government and the lessee who is then under covenant to build 
domestic property to a certain value within a stated period. He 
will render to Government a statement showing the costs of 
erection including Crown Rent, taxes, fire and typhoon insurance, 
repairs, management expenses and contributions to a sinking fund 
calculated to return to him within the period of the lease the amount 
of his original outlay, After a stated period and under certain 
conditions the lessee may sell the property, the proceeds being 
applied first to pay off the balance of the sinking fund and 
secondly to division betwoen Government and the lessee. The lessee 
is then bound, if required by the Government, to apply a sum at 
least as large as his original capital to further building on similar 
terms. On the expiration of the term of forty years the property 
reverts to Government. 





Notwithstanding the building of a large number of dwelling 
houses, rents of tenements not subject to the Rents Restriction 
Ordinance continued to rise, and in April a Commission was appoint- 
ed under the Chairmanship of the Honourable Mr, II. E, Pollock, 
K. C.. to enquire as to what measures were possible to increase the 
quantity and decrease the cost of housing accommodation in the 
Colony. ‘This Commission reported in September, and many of the 
recommendations made for relieving the situation have since heen 
adopted, while others are still under consideration. 


In February an Ordinance to regulate certain forms of female 
domestic service was passed by the Legislative Council, and under 
its provisions Chinese female domestics known as “ Mui Tsai” 
obtained certain rights and no person after the passing of the law 
could take any Mui Tsai into his employment, It is too early vet to 
judge of the effect of this legislation. 


The Industrial Employment of Children Ordinance came into 
force on the Ist January, and is being carefully administered with 
the sympathetic co-operation of employers. This law will be 
supplemented later on by Factory legislation based on the English 
Acts, adapted to the needs of the Colony. 


The increase in piracy in the Pearl and West River districts 
sd much anxiety during the year. A commission appointed 
after the piracy of the SS. “Sui An” on the 19th November, 1922. 
reported on the &th February, and as a result of its recommendations 
the revision of the Anti-piracy reculations for steamships was taken 
in hand, but was not completed by the end of the year. 


ca 





_ Preparations for the proper representation of Hongkong at tle 
British Empire Exhibition were carried on energetically and in 
June a sam of 8250,000 was voted for this object. 


ea 


On the 18th August a severe typhoon struck the Colony, and 
although the warning signals had been hoisted and junks and small 
craft had been able to reach the shelters at Mongkoktsui and Cause- 
way Bay, much damage was done. Many vessels were driven ashore, 
and His Majesty’s Submarine IL 9 and the 8.8. “ Loong Sang ” were 
sunk in the harbour close to the Praya wall with unfortunately some 
loss of life in the case of the “‘ Loong Sang”. Measures were under 
consideration at the close of the year for improving the scheme of 
typhoon warnings and life-saving methods in the harbour. 





The agitation for acquiring certain areas of land in the City of 
Victoria and in Kowloon belonging to the War Department resulted 
in the appointment by His Majesty's Government of Sir dohu Oakley 
to report on the whole question. He arrived in the Colony in 
September and remained for a month. 





The Colony showed its sympathy for the sufferers from the 
severe earthquake in Japan on the lst September by voting a sum 
of $250,000 and sending food and clothing. 


Much damage to publie works was caused by a phenomenal 
rainfall of sixteen inches on the 31st October. 


Mr. T. L. Perkins, Director of Public Works, retired from the 
service in May, and was succeeded in August by Mr. H. T. Creasy, 
Assistant Director of Public Works, Ceylon, 


The Colonial Secretary was absent from the Colony from the 7th 
March, to the 3rd November, during which period the duties of the 
post were performed by Mr. A. G. M. Fletcher, c.g, C.u.E. 
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L—FINANCES. 
’ The revenue for the year amounted to $24,783,763 being 
86,216,493 more than the estimate and $2,492,698 more than the 
revenue for the previous year. 






Compared with the returns for 1922 there were increases under 
all the heads except Kowloon-Canton Railway, 

The expenditure amounted to a total of $21,571,905 inclusive 
of a sum of $4,716,602 spent on Public Works Extraordinary. 

The detailed figures for 1923 are set out in the following 
statements :— 












Tfeaps oF REVENUE. s ‘. 
Light Dues - - - = - - 137,455.41 
Light Dues, Special Assessment - - - ¢ 151,007.65 
Licences and Internal Revenue not otherwise 
specified — - - - - - - —16,123,980.81 
Fees of Court or Office, Payments for specitic 
purposes, and Reimbursements in Aid - 1.601,281.27 
Post Office - - - - - - 761,119.97 
Kowloon-Canton Railway - - - - ATA T2178 
Rent of Government Property, Land, and 
Houses - - - - - - 1,183,846.5° 
Interest. - - - - - - - 517 986.73 


Miscellaneous Receipts a 3 ¥ S > 





83,474.91 





Toran, (Ordinary)- 5 = oe 1,294,965.36 
Land Sales, (Premia on New Lea: a e 3,A88.797.17 





ToT - - - - 824,783,7 








The total expenditure brought to account amounted te 
$21,571,905 being $1,011,930 less than the estimate, and $3,008,002 
more than the expenditure in 19) Compared with the estimates 
there were increases under 15 heads as against 12 heads where there 
were decreases. ‘The excess amounting to $1,285,783 ander Miscel- 
laneous Services was due to :-- 


























x C 
University - - - - - - - 176,000,040 
Compensation in respect of Yaumati Ferry 
service - - - - - - 85,000.00 
Publicity Bureau - - - - - 30,000.00 
Swatow Typhoon Relief Fund — - - - 29,998.00 
War Memorial Nursing Home - - - 200,001.00 
British Empire Exhibition, HK. Section — - 250,000.00 
Loxs on Subsidiary Coins - - - - 199,480.00 
Japanese Farthquake HK. Relief Fund - 250,000.00 


S$ 122047800 





Military Expenditure exceeded the estimate by $240.551 due, 
to increase in revenue. Public Works Extraordinary was less by * 
$2,523,808 than the amount estimated and Education Department 
decreased $73,905 on account of unpaid Building Grants. 





Se 

















EXPENDITURE. 3 ce 
Governor - - = - - S = 94,100.92 
Cadet Service - - - - - - 300,211.05 
Colonial Secretary's Department and Legis- 
lature - - - - - - - 60,759.08 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs - = - 28,795.63 
Audit Department — - - - - - 48,196.15 
‘Treasury - - - - - - - 70,880.33 
Harbour Master's Department — - - - 316,994.95 
Imports & Exports Department. - - - 908,095.52 
Royal Observatory — - - - - - 38,374.11 
Miscellaneous Services - - - - 1,828,078.58 
Judicial and Legal Departments - - - 285,009.31 
Police- - - - - - - - 1,633,832. 14 
Fire Brigade - - - - - - 166,783.45 
Prison Department — - - - - - 324,698.26 
Medical Department. - - - - - 402,761.76 
Sanitary Department. - - - = = 620,390.31 
Botanical and Forestry Department — - - 77,157.40 
Education - - - - - - - 856,367.04 
Military Expenditure -- -, os S = 4,033,500.36 
Publie Works Department - - - - 901,782.71 
Do. Recurrent = - & - 1,424,532.80 
Do. Extraordinary - - - — 4,716,602.94 
Post Office - - - - - - - 123,492.33 
Kowloon-Canton Railway - - - - 757,050.11 
Charge on account of Public Debt - - 964,810.00 
Pensions - - - - - 7 - 486,167.76 
Charitable Services — - - - - - 102,499.94 
Tora - - - 


- $21,571,004,72 








The balance to the credit on the vear's working was 83,211,858 
and the assets and Habilities account showed on the 3lst December 
a credit balanee of $15.07) 495. 





The following is a statement of the revenue and expenditure of 
the Colony for the five years [919-1923 :-- 


1910 
1920 
1921 





may oc 





The amount of the consolidated loan stands at £1485,733. 
Against this there is at credit of the Sinking Fund a sum of 
£432,592. The Local Loan under Ordinance No. 12 of 191: amounts 
to $3,000,000 and there are the sums of $1,176,086 and £98,441 at 
credit of the Sinking Fund. 


A new valuation for Assessment was made for the vear com- 
mencing Ist July, 1923, resulting as follows :— 


Inereases -— 


The City of Vietoria oe  STIGS 360 
The Hill District ... 
Shaukiwan, Saiwanho and Quarry + Bay Ph aaa 
Hongkong Villages Soe SR at ey Pastel 2 on 
Kowloon Point 0.00 eee ee TOTO 
Yaumati 

Mongkoktsui eVPraak « ate 
Hunghom and Hok Un ms See 
Kowloon Villages ... asingpee oceth aut ¢ 
New Territories 2.00.00. wee wee ee 121,728 








The rateable value of the whole Colony amounted to 
$21,059,700 having increased by $1,253,771. 


During the period 1914-1923 the assessment of the whole 
Colony has - risen from $14,410,103 to $21,059,700, an increase in 
rateable value of $6,649,597. 





The circulation on the 3lst December of notes of the three 
Banks having authorised issues was as follows :— 


Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Cor- 











poration ...0.. 2S 44,081,129 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, & 

China... ys 12,837,330 
Mercantile Bank of Tudia, Limited ae 1,455,049 


& 58,974,108 





The currency of the Colony consists, in addition to the notes 
of these Banks, of British, Hongkong, and Mexican Dollars and of 
subsidiary coin, which coutinued at par throughout the year. 


The total issue of subsidiary coins, less those demonetized, now 
amounts to $17,814,370 nominal value, and they were up to the 
year 1905 readily absorbed at par, large quantities being taken by 
the neighbouring provinces of China. During 1916 ten cent 
pieces of the face value of $5,028,000 were shipped to Caleutta for 
purposes of demonetization. ‘The discount which prevailed be- 
tween 1905 and 191G may be attributed to the immense quantity of 
similar coin which was minted at Canton as well as to the amount! 
of Hongkong coin minted largely in excess of the needs of the 
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Colony by itself. In 1905 the Hongkong Government ceased to 
issue any subsidiary coin and in 1906 it began a policy of demonet- 
ising all its subsidiary coin received as revenue. This policy 
was continuously followed till 1918 except during a brief period in 
1911, Coin to the face value of $26,235,459 has thus been 
redeemed. The total issue by the Hongkong Government was of 
the face value of $44,049,830. 


Sriatewent or Sunsmpiary Corys. 


Reeeired and redeemed (from 1911) 


Blue Book 1911. Amount. in circulation. $43,999,830 
Since received :—Copper coin. 
1919... ... 4... 25,000.00 
1923...» ... 25,000.00 50,000 








Total Amount put into circulation... ...$44,049,830 





Less since redeemed :— 
TOIL... 5005, 527,459.04 
1912... ... ..41,040,000,00 
1913... 4. 4001,040,000,00 
1914... 0... 5,000,000,00 
) Eyeramerrs 5, 100,000.00 
1916... 028,000.00 
1918... 0... 500,000.00 
1922... ..3,000,000,00 26,235,459.04 


Total Amount of coin in circulation in 1923.,.$17,814,370.96 














Il—SHIPPING AND TRADE, INDUSTRIES, FISHERIES, 
AGRICULTURE, AND LAND, 


(a.)--SHipeinc. 


The total Shipping entering and clearing at Ports in 
the Colony during the year 1923, amounted to 778,222 vessels of 
53,402,239 tons, which, compared with the figures of 1922, show 
an increase of 69,9738 vessels, and of 6,835,475 tons. 





—-s— 


Of the above 419,900 vessels of 35,011,533 tons were engayed 
in Foreign Trade as compared with 50,427 vessels of 29,5: 
tons in 1922. 





Table I shows an increase in British Ocean-going shipping 
of 842 ships or 18°5 per cent. and an increase of 1,533,250 tons or 
15°8 per cent. This increase in ships and Tonnage is due to new 
Steamers built in Europe being put on the Eastern trade, new 
Steamers locally built being put on the Coasting trades, the 
Norwegian s.s. “ Helios” put under British Registry and re-na 
the “ Wong Shek Kung”. 





ned 





Foreign Ocean-going vessels have increased by 1,153 ships, 
and by 2,389,646 tons or 189 per cent. in) numbers. aul 
19'4 per cent. in tonnage. This increase in ships and tonnage is 
due to new German Steamers being put on the Eastern trade, new 
Spanish Mail Steamers being put on the Eastern trade, the 
Chinese s.s. “ Ling Nam” being put on the South American trade 
New Nippon Yusen Kaisha Steamers being put on the run to 
Europe and a number of new vessels put on the Coasting trade 
principally Dutch and Norwegian. The British s.s. “ Wong Shek 
Kung” being put under the Chilian Flag and the s.8. “ Maimun” 
being put under Panama Flag. The s,s. “‘ Dashtestan” being put 
under the Portuguese Flag and renamed the s.s, ‘‘ Coloan”. 





British River Steamers have increased by 1,142 ships with an 
increase in tonnage of 1,967,123 tons or 23°1 per cent. in numbers 
and 52°77 per cent. in tonnage. This inerease in ships and tonnage 
is due to new River Steamers “ Lung Shan” being put on the 
Canton run, the “ Kwong Fook Cheung” being put on the West 
River run and the Chinese River Steamer “Wah Kin” renamed 
the “ Fook Sing” and put under British Registry. 





Foreign River Steamers show a decrease of 353 ships with a 
decrease in tonnage of 74,985 tons or 83 per cent. in numbers and 
10°2 per cent. in tonnage. This decrease in ships and tonnage is 
due to a number of vessels being unable to run owing to the 
unsettled state on the West River and the Chinese Steamer 
“Wah Kiu” being put under British Registry and renamel 
“ Fook Sing”. 





Soi 


A comparison between the years 1922 and 1923 is given in 
the following table :— 





1922. 1923, | e. | Decrease. 








Class of Vessels. r \ eines Paar i 


No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. 1 No. Tonnage, No. |Tonnage. 








fritish Oceane 1] 5471 9,698,691 91112221411 842 





woing, ee V4 : 
ForeignQcean- | Tea end F | 
peat \ 728 14,671,917 | 1168 


Britis = River 1 
Steamers, ... | 
Foreign River 1 | 
Steame: if 

steamships un- 

ler 60. tons | 
(Foreign \ 
Trade), 0... 14 


6,008 | 3350 1142 11,967, 





VS9t)  B57,7808 | 





' 
6520 200.3631 4811 








Total, Foreign | 
Trade, ....0. 4 








427 | 29,543,564 | 49,900 | 35,001,833! 3137 5.809,01 422,050 








Steam Fann) i ! : f 
en ee plying 7 [639,554 | 15,903,758 '703.544 | 17,077,316 [65.990 
the Colony, | ! 

Junks, Local | 
Trade, ..... a 





i 
*18,263/ 1,119,442 f22,778' F1313.360 4.515 
f | \ 







{422,050 








Grand Total,... 708,241 {46,300,768 | 
| 





Net Inc 





* Including 11,134 Conservaney and Dust Boats of 795.926 tons, 
+t ” 15,134 oS a ” a Of 961,910 


In Steamships not exceeding (0 tons employed in Foreign trade, 
there is a decrease of 1,709 ships with a decrease in tonnage of 57,971 
tons or 26:2 per cent. in numbers and 289 per cent. in tonnage. 
This decrease in launches and tonnage is due to a number of 
launches employed in Foreign trade being laid up or trading in the 
waters of the Colony owing to the unsettled state on the Canton 
aud West Rivers. 


Junks in Foreign trade show a decrease of 1,602 vessels, and a 
decrease of 289,094 tons or GL per cent. in numbers and 9:9 per 
cent. in tonnage. This clecrease in vessels and tonnage is due to 
a number of Foreign trading Junks, being laid up on trading in 
the Waters of the Colony owing to the unsettled state on the 
Canton and West Rivers. 


In Local trade (i.e. between places within the waters of the 
Colony) there is an increase in Steam Launches of 65,990 and an 
increase in tonnage of 1,173,588 tons or 103 per cent. in numbers 









S10 422) 


aud 74 per cent. in tonnage. This increase in launches and 
tonnage is due to a number of Foreign trading launches mw 
trading in the waters of the Colouy owing to the unsettled state on 
the Canton and West Rivers. 


Juuks in Local Trade show an increase of 4.515 vessels and 
an increase of 195,918 tous or 24°7 per cent. in numbers aud 175 
per cent. in tonnage. ‘This increase in vessels and tonnage is die 
toa number of Foreign trading Junks now trading in the waters of 
the Colony owing to the unsettled ‘state an the Canton and West 
Rivers. 





OF vessels of European construction 6,321 Ocean Steamers 
51 River Steamers and 2.404 Steamships not exceeding 60 tons, 





entered during the y 
compared with 33 


y, giving a daily average of 3477 ships as 
lps in 1922 and 33:8 ships in 1921. 








The average tonnage of Individual Ocean Vessels entering 
the Port has decreased from) 2,068°6 to 2,053°2. tons, that of 
British Ships has decreased from 2.1310 to 2,070°9 tons while that 
ised from 1,.957°7 to 2,040°3 tons. 





of Foreign Ships has iner 


The average tonnage of Individual River Steamers entering 
during the year has increased from <8 tons to 6281 tons, 
that of British River Steamers has decreased from 822'8 tons to 





00-9 tons, and that of Foreign River Steamers has inereased from 





B18) tons to 332°7 tous. 





The actual amumber of individual Ovean-going vessels of 
European construction daring the year 1923 was 1,186 of which 
were British and 657 Foreign, In 1922 the corresponding figures 
were 1,092 of which #10 were British and 682 were Foreign. 


a 











These 1,186 Ships measured 3.468,321 tons, ‘They entered 
21 times aad gave a collective tonnage of 12,979,038 tons. 





Thus 94 more ships entered 1,002 more times and gave 4 
collective tounage greater by 1,978,285 tons, an average of 1,974 
tons per entry. 


Thus :— 


ities 


Steamers, 


' No. of times | 




















Flag. SEN ace oS uy gee 
1922, 1923... 1922, 1923. ' 1922. 1923. 
British, oe... | AO | 520 2.273 2.691 4813437 5,572,044 
Japanese S34] 285 L2dG  LBRT 2881,8133,129,156 
TESING tevceiae Any N40 B58 BT? Lymeano raisins 
Chinese, cece so} 78 RBG Tax 5OG048, 650,643 
German, ss. 12 20° 2671. DY.810! 275,53 
Danish, vc... Is} 1G BTR tosrl! WAL L7L 
Dutch... 1] 46 2030 221 ; GIRA5S 666,173 
French, oe. Bf Be 190) Bed BRB O 515507 

Greek veesecesecee Sey es = = 
Italian... i 6 22, 23 TYRTY YS,222 
Panamaian, ...... — 6S 105 —_ 63,242 
Chilean, se... zs Wt, ep 52,975 
Norwewian. ... B81 32 176° 215 179.436) 266,504 
Portuguese... came 4 108 2.103] 51.003 
Russian, cece 2 Oe? 2 3 1544) 2.331 
Siamese, ..ccceeee 6 2 of 2 38103: 2.621 
Nweilish, sce 8 y 12 Me ALSdu) 47,032 
: Spanish. ...secee = ae Sues 10 — 24.014 
Total, .... 1.092 1,186 5,319 [6821 0 tioontas  1e.u74oss 
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The Nationality of the Crews in British and in Foreign Ships 
was as follows :— 





‘ AMERICANS | 
BRItTIsH | : 
VESSELS. Cane | ann OTHER | — AstaTics. 


Evroreans. | 





1922, | 1923. 1922. 192, 


1922. | 1923. | 1922. 1923. 


























British,. 410, 529 | 28,161 1,710 1,235! 2,263'180,380'303,281 
Foreign,.! 682 | 655 | 1,796 1,088. 27,546] 35,558151,338267.770 

| 
i f 

















| 
| 
| 
































{ i 
Total, ... 1,092 (1,184 | 29,957; 7x2 42,798 | los, 821 37,8 8213 331 6 3790 
| 
Hence in British ships :— And i in Foreign ships :— 
1922, 1923, 1922, 1923. 
13-43 % 2110 % of the crews} 1:00 % 0°36 % of the crews 
were British. | were British. 
059 % 0°59 % of, the crews | 15°42 % 11°68 % of the crews 
were — other were other 
Europeans. Europeans. 
85°98 % TH31 % of the crews | 83°58 % $796 % of the crews 
were Asiatics. were Asiatics. 
100°:00. % 100°00 4% 100°00 % 100°00 % 
Rie ca a auieeieienamnameticnimenmemmentael 
Trade. 


Detailed statistics of imports and exports are collected and 
published by the Imports and Exports Department. 


Imports. 
The number and tonnage of ships of European type of con- 
struction carrying cargo for import and transit, compared with 
1922 were as follows :— 





1922, | 1923, Increase. Decrease. 


' - f a - pers eae 


No. | Tonnage. | No. Tonnage. | 


ge] No. Tonnage. 





) | 
eee | 6 12,979,033 |1,003 11,978 - 
2,229,507 | 3 3,153,891) 8997 924. 


i 
1 lo pe (al (ee 
| 


Stcamers,. 8 
Ri Steamers, 


Sailing Vessels, 











Total... 8,871 | 13,230, 345, 10,272 16, 1.402 |2,902 

















Nett Increase,........- 1402 p02. - 





— bB- 
Exports. 


The corresponding figures relating to ships of European type 
of construction, shipping bunker coal, are as follows :— 





res | 
| 1922. 1923. Increave. | Decrease. 


j | 
| No. ' Tonnage. No. Tonnage. | No. | eune No. \Tonnage. 








:eeainalee 


| 
Steamers, ....65 6316 12,915,025) 994 1,944,567; 





3,948 3,202,189) 390 967.844 


River Steamers. <a 
| | | 
| 
i 








Sailing Vessels, 1 Hoo. Sass Agee fs 1 44 
pemaeeeceek [rea ramen eae eae al S : 
: } 1 
Total,...] 883 '13,204.847 10,264 [16,117,214 1,384 2912411) 1, ] 
\ 








' ' 
Net Increase, wo... 1,383 2,912,367). 





1922. | 1923, Increase. Decrease. 
i 


Bunker < Bunker a Bunker a Bunker 
Now + “Goal. 8% Goal. N™ Guat, 8 | “Cont, 











Steamers, ...... 5,3 439,734 6,316 548,324 994 1 103,590 








River Steamers, SOTHO 38 62.737 390) 3.578 





Total...[ S880) 498,293 10,2641 606,061 1.384) 107,168 | 
: ' | 








Net decrease... ,,, 1384) 107,168 








The River Trade, compared with L922, is shown in’ the 
following Table :— 




















Year, am Imports. Exports, | Passengers, 
eee | Se . 

1999 sce oacead 353.134 452,424 1,436,134 
| 

WORT ha ciavestec 369,685 S9RNIO | 1,923,909 
| 


Pa bes 


The following table shows the junk trade of the Colony 
for the years 1922 and 1923 :— 























Imports, 
1922. 1923, 
Junks, Tons, Junks. "Tons, 
Foreign Trade, ...... 12,927 1,578,924 12,234 1,297,253 
Local ‘Trade, . 6 3,416 162,521 3.759 173,365 
Total, ...... 16,448 Lv4l ddd 15,§ LATOGIS 
Tons, 
Cattle, 558 head,....... accesses eta ‘. 65 
Swine, 14,612 head, .......... S60 
Earth and Stones, ......606. Sees Guasedzeedigeevass sesattaeniges sven’ 11,657 
General, cccccccceeceeens Vea deneytece tun eaiy My cevenies: enbgnces beissestce se) 505,120 
Total, 517,702 
Exports. 
1922, 1923. 


Sunks. Tous, Junks, Tons. 
- 13,228 1,616,084 12,319 1,821,740 
. 3,613 160,990 3,883 178,085 


Foreign Trade 





Local Trade,. 














Total, ...... 16,811 1,777,074 16,204 1,499,835 
REISS : : 


Exported 885,883 tons as under :— 


Tons, 
Kerosine, 1,811,526 cases, cscs scceeseesseeeeeceneees eve vessens wees 32,600) 
Rive and Paddy,..ccsc cess ccssscenscnecesnsecceseesecenseesseeeenes a 241,584 


170,165 


Cons eesecseeeesseeeeeneceeeseceeeeereegeccsacaneeceeaeesceeneeeee teegen 


General, 2... see teeceeeeenenreroneanedecscsenereseeeaneseseeeeeeeee wee AUTASS 





— b— 
Emigration and Immigration, 


Onehundred and Twenty thousand, two hundred and twenty-four 
(120,224) emigrants left Hongkong for various places during the 
year 1923, (98,393 in 1922). Of these, 62,679 were carried in British 
ships, and 57,545 in foreign ships. 








One hundred and twenty-one thousand one hundred and two 
(121,102) returning emigrants were reported to have been brought. 
to Hongkong from the several places to which they had emigrated 
either from this colony or from coast ports, as against 143,547 in 
1922. Of these, 65,200 arrived in British ships, and 55,902 in 
foreign ships. 


Stutement of number of emigrants to Straits Settlements, 1912 
3, compared with total Chinese emigration, 





No, of Emigrants Total No. of 





to ee 

Straits Setrlements, Emigrant. 
IID scm, fuss gat tes RODS 122,657 
WN a 102,853 142,759 
WM | AAT 
ID1D® aoe" Baa sd ATR 
TUL ct ee tee BROT. 
17 63,292 
1918 
1919 : 
1920 105,27 Ag 
1921 ee ee 
1922 aoe 





(b.)---INbustRIES, 
(i.) Under Buvopean management, 


Engineering and Shipbuilding. ~The figures are as follows for 

the vears 122 and 1925: 
122, 

ILK.& Whampoa Doek Co, 6 vessels of TLS42 gross tons and 7 Sl LH. 
Vai ard & Eng. Ce 
W. 8B. Baile 
Kwong Hip Lung Co,, 
A King 
Kang Tock Cheon 
Tony Lee 













——————  _ 
128, 


WK & Wham pow Dock Co. Ls vessels of 4 
Taikoo Dork yard & Eng. C 
WS. Bailey & Co. Ld... 








Total 


SU EEE 
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Trade in China was bad for the first six or seven months of the 
year but greatly improved during the latter half of the year. 


Cement Manufacture.—Despite the importation of Cement from 
Europe and elsewhere, the demand for the local product continued 
strong throughout the greater part of 1923. Towards the end of 
the year, however, the accumulation of imported Cement had the 
effect of forcing prices down to a lower level, and with continual 
shipments of Cement arriving, the prospects for 1924 are not sv 
favourable as they have been for the past 3 years. 


Cotton.—American Cotton fluctuated considerably during 1923. 


The year opened with quotations from L5d to 154d per Ib. which 
before the end of January had reached 164d per Ib. 


At the end of March prices had declined and during May were 
reduced to 144d. 


June, however, saw a substantial advance, 174d heing quoted. 


The beginning of August registered the lowest value during 
the year z.e, 13.40d. 


Afterwards the market showed firmness and the price advanced 
to 183d in September, and reached the highest value of the year at 
the end of November i.e. 21.99d, 


During December prices fluctuated between 183d and 213d and 
the year closed with quotations between 205d and 214d. 


Rope Making.—The demand for Manila Cordage was fairly 
good throughout the year, and the total turnover shows an improve- 
ment on that of the previous twelve months. The demand from 
India was seriously affected by the political cry for preference to 
native goods, the enquiries from Burmah also fell off owing to 
the preference for Wire Rope on the oil fields, But on the other 
hand this was offset by a better demand from Japan. 


(ii), —Under Chinexe Management, 


Chinese Paper,—The exports—48,000 piculs—approximated 
closely to those of 1922. 


Feathers. —There was a good demand during the first half of 
the year, and £166,000 worth were exported, principally to the 
United Kingdom. 


Ginger.—Exports amounted to £238,000 as compared with 
£206,000 in 1922, 


Hides,—Returns are as tollows :— 














1923 1922 1921 
pienls, pieuls, piculs. 
Buffalo ........ wee 4,550 6,714 11,243 
Cow w..- 16,130 58,842 54,911 
Goat ... . 200 2,126 6.254 
Sheep 2,672 1,388 G15 





Continned trouble in the interior was responsible for a further 
falling off. 


Mats and Matting.—The value of this commodity exported from 


the Colony during 1923 was $375,500, as against $600,000 during 
1922. 


Natire Tohaceo.—Exports again showed a decrease -— £419,000, 
as compared with £471,000 in 1922. 


Rattan and Fibre Furniture,—Values of exports closely approx- 
imated the 1922 figure of £165,000. The U.S. A. and the Straits 
Settlements were the largest buyers. 


Soy.—Prices during the whole vear were abont $23.50 per 
eask, with slight: fluetuations and little demand from = Europe. 
The U.S. A. absorbed half the outpnt -£35,000 worth, 





Tin.—The China Tin business in Hongkong was comparatively 
quiet during 1925. 

UVrpceled Croundnuts.-—Rather small quantities were shipped 
in the beginning of the year but the total exports for the year 
amounted in value to over £300,000. 





Vermillion.—£109,000 worth was exported, as compared with 
£110,000 in 1922. 


Wood Oil.—The demand for this commodity from Europe and 
the United States of America was much better during 1923 than in 


the previous year, and the prices obtained were on the average con- 
siderably higher. 





The total exports to England and the Continent amounted to 
about 22,000 piculs, valued at £86,000, and about 53,000 piculs 
were shipped to America, valued at 198,009, which figures 
represent about seven times the total quantity shipped in the 
previous year. 
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(e,.)—-FISnEntEs, 


A considerable proportion of the boat population of Hongkuis 
supports itself by deep-sea tishing, in which pursuit a large number 
of junks are engaged. The villages of Aberdeen, Stanley, Shanki- 
wan, and also many in the New Territories, are largely dependent 
upon this industry for their prosperity. Fresh water fish is im- 
ported from Canton and the West River. ‘There are oyster hels { 
considerable value in Deep Bay. 


(d.)—Foresrry, AGrictirere, axd Botayy, 
Formation of Pine tree plantations, 


Seeds of Pinus Massoniana were sown in situ in the following 
places, sixty three pounds of seed being used :—5U,U00 near the 
new Shek O Motor Road, 3,077 on Cheung Chau Island ant 
50,000 at Quarry Bay. 


230 pounds of seed were also sown broadcast on the grey 
banks below Shek O Road, Tsun Wan Road and between Shatin 
and Taipo Roads. 


Tn Plantation 7C below the Matilda Hospital, Mount Kelle. 
where hill fires had taken place, 250 pounds of pine seed were usel 
for resowing purposes, and in other plantations 5C and 5D at 


Repulse Bay 213 pounds were similarly used. 


Broad-leared trees planted, 


The principal trees used for roadside planting consisted of 
Tristunia conferta, Casuarina equisetifolia, Bauhinia Blakeans, 
Banhinia variegata, Aleurites triloba, Erythrina indica, Ficus 
infectoria, Melaleuca Leweadendron, Crataer+ religiosa, Pawownis 
Fortunei, Poineiana regia, Cassia fistula and Cinnamomum Cav- 
phora, which were used in the following places, Stubbs Road 1", 
Conduit Road 4, Broadwood Road 32, Shek O Road 101, Repuls 
Bay Road 5, Pokfulam Road 8, Magazine Gap Road 17, Wong-Ne- 
Chong Gap Road 10, Salisbury Road (Kowloon) 30, Nam (hens 
Street (Shumshuipo) 90, Taipo Road (N. 'T.) 59, Lok Ma Chit 
Road (N, Tl.) 153 and Shatin Road (N. T.) 13. 
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Fighty four young “Jak” trees (Artocarpus integrifolia) were 


planted to replace failures ina plantation near Aberdeen Reservoir. 


Cure of trees in plantations, 





eepers and Loranthus were removed from trees un roadsides 
and in plantations as far as possible whenever they are observed. 


Pine tree caterpillars fortunately appeared only in very. small 
numbers in one plantation near Fan Ling. 


Twenty five miles of fire barriers were cleared in the mainland 
and eighteen on the island; these barriers almost always proved 
useful in checking hill fires. 


PRemoral. of trees, 


In connection with the general improvement and widening of 
roads, the sale of building lots, excavations of reclamations and 
various public works a large number of trees, both large and small 
and of various kinds were felled ; those which were cut down near 
public roads were mainly Banians. 


About 500 pine trees were cut down for the layving-out of an 
extension to the Tai Shek Kwo Cemetery, Kowloon. 


In addition very large number of trees were cat down after 
they had suffered badly from the typhoon, 


The usual removal of undergrowth as part of the campaign 
against malaria was conducted throughout the vear, the total area 
cleared amounting to over 6,500,000 square feet while the total 
area cleared for survey purpose by P, W. 1D. 2,400,000 square feet. 


Nurseriea, Agriculture, ke, 


10,000 Cinnamomum Camphora, 300 Poinciana regia and 340 
Bauhinia rarieyata were raised in the 9A Nursery, Kowloon, for 
reafforestation purpose in 124, 








Ford’ and Aleurites montana lor 
the investigations into the possibilities of the commercial produc- 


The growing of Aleurites 


tion of wood oil has not been satisfactory as most of the seedlings 
of both varieties suffered heavily from the typhoons, A further 
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trial of seeds of Aleurites montana has been made at the Fan Ling 
Experimental Garden about 45 pounds of seeds having been raised 
before the eud of the year. 


At the Fan Ling Experimental Garden a sinall quantity of 
seeds of Perilla ocymoides obtained lovally were raised. Tt is 
hoped in due course to furnish a report to the Imperial Tustitute. 
London, on the possibilities of oil production from perilla. 


Five hundred and sixty pounds of seeds of Pinus Massonians 
and forty pounds of Camphor seeds were collected during the year 


The first and second crops of rice were good and pineapples 
were fair. The one thousand young pineapples obtained from 
Honolulu have now made good progress. 


Eight thousand five hundred and forty packages containing 
1,070,040 bulbs of Nucissus Tazetta were inspected and certitie! 
for export to the United States of America and Honolulu, the lar- 


gest number examined since the inauguration of this service in 
1919. 


(¢.)—Lasb Grayts axp GENERAL VaLce oF Laxp, 


The net amount of premium received from sales of Crown 
Land and pier rights, New Territories excepted, for the year 1925 
was 52,892,445.78 an increase of $348,220.25 on the precedi 
vear, and $990,387 more than the average for the previous tive 
years, 





The principal items were $242,400 for Inland Lot No. 2413, 
56,000 for Inland Lot No. 241], $100,200 for Intand Lot No. 
2421, $94,500 for Marine Lot No. 430, $450,500 for Kowloon 
Inland Lots Nos, 1558 to 1561 and $82,700 for Kowloon Inland 
Lot No, 1 








In the New Territories the net amount received for premium 
was $589,799.14, the principal items being $150,500 for New 
Kowloon Inland Lot No. 419 and $98,700 for New Kowloon Inland 
Lot No. 435, 


Resumptions include several Farm Lots in the Wongneichunz 
Valley and Kowloon Farm Lots Nos. 3 & 4at Yaumati, all of whieh 
were required for development purposes, 


LS ives 


The total area sold or granted during the year was 1,897 acres 
O rood 37,7, poles of which 1,790 acres 1 rood 25,7) poles were 
dealt with by the District Officers, 


The total area of laud resumed was 82 acres L rood 26) poles. 


The number of deeds registered in the Land Office was 6,837, 
2,371 more than the year 1921, which was a record year. The 
sideration set out in deeds registered in the land 
23,,828,607.85 as against $107,392,435 388 in 1922. 


aggregate col 
Office was § 








Land Registration Fees exclusive of the New ‘Territories 
amounted to $123,631.00 being $ 42,094.00 more than the previous 
best vear on record. Land Reyistration Fees in the New Territo- 
ries amounted to $16,241.06 an increase of $13,518.06 on 1922. 








There has been considerable development in New Kowloon on 
the Jines of the town planning schemes, in other portions of the 
Southern District there has been a steady demand for sites. 


In the Northern District there has been keen competition for 
Jand and a considerable area has been disposed of for various pur- 


poses, 


OI. --LEGISLATION,. 


Thirty-five (35) Ordinances were passed during 1023, of 
which seventeen were amendments of previous Ordinances. 


The most important matters with which these Ordinances dealt 


were :— 


The Female Domestic Service (No. 1)—The object of this ordi- 
nance was to regulate certain forms of female domestic service. 





The Police Supervision, (No, 5)—The object of this ordinance 


was to provide for police supervision of certain criminals, 





The German Missions Trustees (No. 9)--The object of this ordi- 
nance was to provide for the carrying on of the work formerly 
carried on by certain German societies and persons in the Colony of 
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Hongkong and to deal with certain property formerly held or ad- 
ministered by, or used in connection with the work of, such societies 
and persons in the Colony of Hongkoug, and to provide for the con- 
trol of the persons by whom the said work is to be carried on. 


The Fraudulent Transfers of Businesses, (No 25)—The object 
of the ordinance is to prevent certain fraudulent. transfers of 
businesses. 


The Ordinances of Hongkong 18-44-1925 (No. 18)—The object of 
this ordinance was to authorise the preparation and issue of a new 
edition of the ordinances in force in the Colony to be known as the 
Ordinances of Hongkong 1844-1923. 


Statute Laws (Proof and Preservation) (No. 19) -The object of 
this ordinance was to provide for the preservation of certain portions 
of the Statute Laws (New Revised dition) Ordinance, 111. 


IV.—EDUCATION, 
The European stalf was increased by Twelve new appointments 
from Fingland during the year. 


The total number of pupils at schools in the Colony excludir 
the Police School and the uncontrolled) schools in’ the New Terri- 
tories are :—- 








Number of Pupils. 

















Kuglish | Vernacular Total. 

Schools. hools. 

ae i _ Sei tee Ae ee 
Government Schools = 3Bd39 | 4] 3.480 
Military Schools -  -  - 157 - 157 
Excluded Private Schools’ 348 | _ 348 
Grant Schools - =) - 3,351 1,051 4,402 
Controlled Private \ 

Schools - = =) - 5,02 28,874 








Controlled aut 
Schools, New Terri- H 
torige tne 2 = | 4,065 
Technical Institute - | 526 aes 














Total - -) - 13,442 29,010 








The amost important schools, apart from the excluded schools, 
are Queen's College for Chinese, four District Schools its feeders. 
and the Belilios Public Sehool for Chinese girls. There isan Indian 
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School of growing importance housed in a building presented to 
the Colony by the late Sir IEVis Kadoorie, Central Sehool and 
Kowloon Junior and Vietoria Sehools for children of British parent- 
age have an average attendance of 20-4, There is also a school for 
the children of the Peak District with an average attendance of 45. 
The Diocesan School and Orphanage and St. Joseph's College are 
important boys’ schools in receipt of an annual grant. ‘The Italian, 
French, and St. Mary’s Concents, and the Diocesan Girls’ School, 
are the most. important of the English Grant Schools for girls. 


The Hongkong Technical Institute affords an opportunity for 
higher edueation of students who have left school. Instruction was 
given in 1923in Building Construction, Machine Drawing, Mechanics, 
Chemistry (Practical and Theoretical}, Physics, Electricity, Com- 
mercial English, French, Shorthand, Book-keeping. Cla for men 
and women teachers, both ‘ English” and * Vernacular” are a 
feature of the Institute. 





The lecturers are recruited from the members of the Medical 
and Educational faculties of the Colony, and from the Department. 
of Public Works, and receive fees for their services. ‘The Institute 
is furnished with a well equipped Chemical Laboratory and excel- 
lent Physical apparatus. 





The University of Hongkong, incorporated under the local 
University Ordinance, 1911, and opened in 1912, is a residential 
University for students of both sexes for the promotion of Arts, 
Science aud Learning, the provision of higher education, the develop- 
ment and formation of the character of students of all races, nation- 
alities, and creeds. 








The late Sir Hormusjee Mody, bore the entire expense of the 
erection of the main building and additions have been made through 
the liberality of benefactors of varied nationality and domicile. 


The University includes the three Faculties of Medicine, 
Engineering and Arts. Admission to all faculties is conditional 
upon passing the matriculation examination of the University or 
some examination recognised as equivalent thereto, 


The Faculty of Medicine provides a five year course of study 
in the usual pre-medical and medical sciences, supplemented by 
clinical work in the Government Civil and ‘Tung Wah Hospitals, 
leading to the degree of M.B., B.S. The degrees of M.D., and 
MS., may be obtained for post-graduate work. The degrees 
above-mentioned are recognised by the General Medical Couneil 
for registration in Great Britain. 





The Faculty of Engineering provides a four year course in 
practical and theoretical engineering, leading to the degree of 
B.Se., (Inng.). Fourth year students specialize in civil, in 
mechanical or in electrical engineering. The degree for post- 
graduate work is that of M.Se., (Kng.). 
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The Faculty of Arts includes departments of pure Arts aud 
Seience, Education (inchiding practical teaching) and Commerce. 
The course is in all cases one of four years and leads to the degree 
of BAL ‘Phe degree for post-graduate work is that of MLA. 





With a view to better securing the maintenance of the desired 
standard—-which in the Faculty of Medicine is that of an English 
University degree and in the Faculty of Engineering that of the 
corresponding degree in the University of London—external 
examiners are, in all Faculties, associated with the internal 
examiners in all annual and final examinations. In the Faculty of 
Engineering, but not in other Faculties, degrees with honours are 
granted, the standard being assessed special examiners chosen 
from amongst the external examiners in the University of London 








The degree of LL.D., is also granted, honoris causa, 


The site of the University was given gratuitously by the 
Colonial Government. As subsequently enlarged hy minor grants 
and by purchase, it includes an area of some 25 acres, looking ont 


npon the harbour over the City of Victoria, 





In the main buildings are housed the Chemical, Physical and 
Siological Laboratories, the University Library and portions of the 
Engineering Laboratories. They further include a Great Hall, a 
nate Room and the Lecture and Class rooms used by the Faenlty 
of Arts and for general purposes. 











Special medical buildings inelude schools of Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Pathology and Tropical Medicine, erected at the cost of 
Chinese gentlemen risident in the Colony. In the ease of each of 
the three schools last mentioned a large or smaller sam stl 
remains available for further equipment. 


Special engineering buildings include: - 


(a) a Power Station, generating light and power for the 
estate, energy being supplied by internal combustion 
engines of varied types which are available for 
instructional purposes ; 





(b} a Prime Movers (steam) and Hydraulics Laboratory. 
at present housed ina converted Pumping Station. 
formerly the property of the Government ; and 


(ec) \ Workshop, including a small machine-shop, sinithy 
and earpenter’s shop. 


Electrical machinery (other than the main generating plant. 
electrical technology, the testing of materials and experimental 
mechanics are dealt with in the main building. 


The larger part of the engineering equipment was the gift of 
British engineering firms. 





me) fee 


Other buildings upon the estate include : - - 
(a) the Vice-Chancellor’s Lodge 
(b) Staff-Quarterers 
(c) the resident Hostels, and 
(d) the University Union Building. 


Unless exempted from residence (such exemption being 
ordinarily granted on the ground that the student’s “manner of 
life” is not such as is catered for in the hostels), every matriculated 
student is required to reside either in a University, or in a 
recognised Hostel. 


The University Hostels are three in number—Lugard Hall, 
Eliot Hall, and May Hall. 


Recognised Hostels are at present two in number—Morrison 
Hall, situate immediately above the University grounds and con- 
ducted by the London Missionary Society, and St. John’s Hall, 
immediately opposite the front of the University, conducted by the 
Church Missionary Society. 


P 

Each student occupies a separate room or cubicle, and there 
are the usual Common rooms, Lach University Hostel is in charge 
of a memher of the staff, as resident Warden. 


No University Hostel at present exists for women students— 
whose right to admission to the University was first recognised in 
1921: but by the courtesy of the school authorities, arrangements 
have been made for their lodging in connection with St. Stephen's 
Girls’ College. 


University fees for tuition and board amount to $550 per 
annum, enabling a student who lives carefully to meet the whole 
of his expenses with a sum of $1,000 per annum, as compared with 
a@ minimum sum of $2,500 per annum, besides travelling expenses, 
in the case of a Chinese student going ‘abroad for his education. 





Numerous scholarships are available, including the King 
Edward VII Scholarships founded by His Majesty’s Government, 
the President’s Scholarships founded by His Excellency the Pre- 
sident of China, together with Scholarships (some of which are in 
the nature of bursaries) given by the Hongkong Government, the 
Chinese Government, the Metropolitan District of Peking, the Pro- 
vincial Governments of Canton, Chihli, Yunnan and Hupeh, the 
Governments of the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay 
States, the Government of Kedah and the Siamese Government. 
Students are also drawn from the Philippines, French Indo-China 
and Australasia, 


OR ee 


During 1923 an Honorary Degree was conferred upon the Hun. 
Sir Paul Chater, C.MLG., who has d the post of Honor 
Treasurer since the foundation ofithe University. 


A donation of $300,000 was received from the Hongkou 
Government in final liquidation of the balance of $1,000,000 which 
the Government promised in 1920 to contribute to the Universit! 
Endowment Fund, A benefaction of $250,000 was also receivel 
from Sir Paul Chater to he known as “The Chater Endowment 


Fund”, the income to be applied to the general funds of the 
University. 


The total cost of the land, buildings and equipment of Ue 
University may be placed at approximately $1,750,000 and their 
replacement valne at not less than $2,500,000, while the investel 
endowments exceed $3,000,000. 
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PUBLIC WORKS. 
BuiLptncs, 

During the year under review good progress was made on the 
following works :—In Hongkong,—Foundatious and steel framework 
of the New Fire Brigade Station opposite the Central Market ; site 
formation of the new Sai Ying Pun School ; site formation of the new 
Queen’s College Building ; site preparation and retaining walls for 
the new garage on Stubbs Road. In Kowloon :—Medical Officers’ 
(Quarters and site formation of the Kowloon Hospital site; new market 
at Mong Kok T’sui, In the New Territories :—New Police Station 
at Shatin ; Police Block House at Castle Peak. ‘Ihe undermen- 
tioned works were completed :—In Hongkong :—Senior Officers’ 
Quarters on the Homestead site at the Peak (except semi-detached 
houses) under Messrs. Little, Adams & Wood; Quarters at 
Leighton Hill, under Messrs. Dennison, Ram & Gibbs; Maternity 
Block and alterations to the Sisters’ Quarters, Victoria Hospital ; 
additional offices for the P.W.D; Miniature Rifle Range at the 
Hongkong Volunteer Defence Corps Headquarters. In Kowloon :-- 
Police Stations at Yaumati and Mong Kok Tsni; additional storey 
to Tsim Sha Tsui Police Station. In the New Territories :— 
Quarters for Indian Married Police at Au Tau and Lok Ma Chow ; 
additions to Land Court Building, ‘ai Po. Many other smaller 
works of minor importance were also accomplished. 





ComMUNICATIONS. 


The road and path from Wanchai Gap to Middle Gap; road 
contouring hillside above Conduit Road (Ist Section); the low 
level road (25 feet wide) from Island Bay to Big Wave Bay; road 
from Wongneichong Gap to Repulse Bay Road (3 mile at Repulse 
Bay Road end) ; were completed. The road connec ting Broadwood 
Road with Wongneichong Gap Road was nearing completion. 





Substantial progress was made with the undermentioned 
works :—Road from Taitam Gap to Shek-O (2nd Section Shek-O 
Gap to Shek-O Village); extension of the 2U foot road from Magazine 
Gap to Peak Tram Station, Chamberlain Road; road contouring 
Wongneichong and Tai Hang Valley (2nd Section). 


Fair progress was made with the widening of the road through 
Quarry Bay Village, and road from Catiseway Bay to North Point. 


Mention may also be made of improvements being carried out 
to Kennedy, Bonham, Conduit, Pokfulam and Victoria Roads, 


In Kowloon, the extension of Coronation Road northwards 
through the hill (formerly K.F.L. 11) was completed. 


Good progress was made with diverting the roadway near the 
site of the new Kowlvon Hospital, the extension of Waterloo Road, 
Tokwawan Road (section between Kowloon City Road and 
K.ALL, 90). 
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Fair progress was made on the Kowloon City to Mong Kek 
Road (2nd Section) but owing to heavy rock cutting the work to 
the Argyle Street extension was somewhat delayed. 


Preliminary works were in progress in connection with the 
extension of Chatham Road from Hung Hom to Kowloon City, 


The work of metalling and tar-painting the Coastal Road from 
Lai Chi Kok to Castle Peak and the Tai Po Road was continued 
during the year. 


A section of the Tai Po to Shun Wan Road was completed. 
An access road from Tsun Wan to the proposed New Waterworks 
at Shing Mun was commenced. 


DRAINAGE. 


The existing outfall from below Wanchai Gap was continued 
to the sea near Aberdeen. 


Good progress was made with the Mong Kok Tsui Nullah 
East through the Railway Bridge. 


The Waterloo Road Nullah was completed in November,. 


A contract for training and diverting the main stream course 
at Ma Tau Chung was let in October. The work is being carried 
out in conjunction with the Chatham Road Extension and Kowloon 
Bay West Reclamation, 


WATERWORKS. 


The excavation in connection with the new Eastern District 
Filter Beds ; and work on the Stanley Mound East, Stanley Mound 
West and Jardine’s Lookout catchwaters proceeded satisfactorily. 


The work in connection with the Hydraulic Ram and Dis- 
tribution System for the lower Wanchai Gap District was completed. 


The Repulse Bay Water supply scheme was extended. 


A commencement was made with the diversion of Peak Pump- 
ing mains and Distributing mains in connection with the Conduit 
and Hatton Roads Development Scheme. 


In Kowioon, the work in enlarging the mains to improve the 
distribution system was continued, 


The work in connection with the extension of Kowloon 
catchwater and new Shek Lai Pui Reservoir proceeded satisfactorily. 


A large amount of survey and contour work was done in 
connection with the Shing Mun Valley Scheme. 


The ‘lai Po water supply scheme was completed. 


1 
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RECLAMATIONS, 


Good progress was made with the Praya East Reclamation, 
the filling in of the Tidal Flat, cutting down hills between Tai 
Kok Tsui and Fuk Tsun Heung and Reclamation at Shamshuipo. 


A contract was let for forming a Reclamation at Kowloon 
Bay East to form permanent rccommodation for the junk building 
and repairing industries, 


Work was continued on certain private reclamation works, 
and, in the case of the Kai Tak Land Investment Company, some 
further progress was made. 


Piers. 
The steel work for roof and granite facade to the new re- 
inforced concrete pier opposite Queen’s Statue were commenced 
and proceeded satisfactorily. 


The reinforced concrete pier for landing pigs and cattle at 
Kennedy Town and the Ferry Pier at Public Square Street Yaumati 
were completed. 


MIsceLLaneous, 


The Report of the Consulting Engineers (Messrs. Coode, 
Fitzmaurice, Wilson & Mitchell) on Hongkong Harbour Improve- 
ments was received, and was referred to the Hongkong General 
Chamber of Commerce for its consideration. The Report recom- 
mends six jetties forming ship and junk basins in Hung Tom 
Bay. 


Several meetings were held to discuss the question of universal 
water meterage, but the Chinese community expressed them- 
selves against the scheme which was therefore not proceeded with 
during the year. 





Good progress was made with the development of areas in the 
neighbourhood of Kaulung ‘Tong, some 144 acres of formed land 
being handed over to the Kaulung Tong Development Company. 


Contracts were let for the erection of piers at Whitfield and 
Blackhead’s Point. 


A contract was let for constructing a road from Fan Ling to 


Sha Tau Kok. 


The total amount expended on Publie Works Extraordinary 
Was $4,716,602.94 and on annually recurrent works $1,424,532.80. 
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RAILWAY. 


The new bay to the carriage shed referred to in the last 
Annual Report was completed. 


On the arrival in the Colony of the necessary steelwork fur 
the New Carpenter’s Shop, a contract was entered into for it 
erection. This structure was nearly finished, but as it was urgently 
required by the Locomotive Department in connection with the 
building of wagons, its completion was delayed. 


Indents were sent home through the Crown Agents for steel- 
work, rooting and glazing required for the extension to the Work- 
shops. This material is expected to arrive early this year. 


The boundary wall at Kowloon Station for which provision 
was made in the Estimates, was not proceeded with. In May au 
indent was forwarded for a quantity of steel fencing of similar 
pattern to that now in use, for repairing portions of the existing 
fence, but the consignment had not arrived at the end of the year. 


The over-bridge to the north of Yaumati Station referred to 
in last year’s report was opened on May 10th. The bridge is com- 
pleted with the exception of the drains which will be laid as the 
roadway below is formed. 


5,285 sleepers were renewed in the main line, of these 1,180 
were of reinforced concrete. During the year 1,314 reinforced 
concrete sleepers were cust. These sleepers are proving most 
satisfactory and are found particularly useful in checking rail 
creep, and where laid continuously they entirely prevent it. 


Three areas of vacaut railway land were let on short leases 
for the erection of motor bus and car garages at remunerative rate. 
and further vacant areas of the Hung Hom railway reclamation 
were leased to the Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown 
Company as timber yards. 


In July it was decided to erect quarters at Blackhead’s Point 
for those of the traftic staff who are required to reside near to 
Kowloon Station ; and who are at present accommodated in rented 
houses. Designs were prepared for two blocks of three floors each 
in reinforced concrete suitable for housing 60 men, and a contract 
for their construction was awarded by the end of the year. 


A new operator's cabin was built at Hung Hom which relieves 
the operator from all danger in crossing the lines in order te 
exchange tukens, 


Trattic between Kowloon and Sha U Chong in Chinese Terti- 
tory via the ferry from Taipo, increased to such an extent that the 
licensee running the ferry service put on a new and much larger 
launch to cope with it. 








After careful consideration the Government decided that a 
motor road should be built in place of the Fanling Branch Line, 
and when this is completed the branch line is to be taken up, and 
the track and rolling stock, including the two new locomotives on 
order, made over to the Public Works Department for use in con- 
nection with development schemes under its control. The branch 
line will be run as economically as possible until the end of 1924, 
when it is anticipated that the new motor road will be completed. 


A severe typhoon on July 22nd necessitated the suspension of 
the train service from 1.18 p.m. for the rest of the day. Traffic 
was again suspended on the 18th of Angust from 9 a.m, until the 
afternoon on account of a typhoon. 


The Colony experienced an abnormal amount of typhoon 
weather during the summer months, but only on the two occasions 
mentioned above, when the typhoons actually strnek the Colony, 
was it necessary to suspend the train service. 


The typhoon of the 18th August caused considerable damage 
to the Railway, more particularly to works on the sea border. A 
long length of granite pitching built after the 1913 typhoon was 
30 seriously impaired as to necessitate the slewing of the track tor 
a quarter of a mile, The railway pier and mole at Tai Po suffered 
considerably, the whole of the timber work of the pier was washed , 
away, the approach mole undermined and the pitching on the 
eastern side collapsed. 


The electric power supplied to the Workshops by the China 
Light & Power Co. was changed from direct to alternating current, 
and separate motors of lower power were supplied to most of the 
machines independently. This resulted in a considerable saving 
in current consumption, and Government was relieved of the cost 
of transforming. A new agreement on more favourable terms was 
entered into with the power company on the completion of the 
alterations, The two transformers and seven of the old direct 
current motors have since been disposed of, 


The year 1923 was a very unfortunate one for the Railway, 
The political unrest in the Province of Kwong Tung and consequent 
periodical disturbances referred to in last year’s report continued 
throughout the year. Naturally the Chinese Section was by tar 
the greater sufferer of the two. but as the working of both Sections 
is so interdependent, the misfortunes of either reflect on the other, 
with the result that the receipts from through traffic compare most 
unfavourably with those of previous years instead of showing a 
steady improvement. 





Trouble commenced on the Chinese Section with the departure 
from Canton of General Chan Kwing Ming on the 15th January, 
His troops in a panic made a rush for Shek Lung, About 3.000 
were got away by rail when al! arrangements were upset by 
retreating troops stopping trains and forcing the drivers to take 


eee eee 


them where they willed. Chinese Section engines were left 
standing wherever they happened to be when coal and water gave 
out. From this time onwards there was spasmodic and intermittent 
running of trains until 27th October when all through traffic 
ceased. There was no express service from the 16th April to the 
end of the year. Conditions gradually went from bad to worse. 
Chinese Section locomotives were ran, or kept in steam, night and 
day by the soldiery without proper attention or repairs, derailment. 
and collisions were frequent until there was scarcely and engine 
in ranning order on the Chinese Section. Much damage was done 
to stations, doors and windows being torn out, electrical in- 
struments stolen or smashed, and tickets and documents wantonly 
destroyed. Of 1,460 tabled Express trains only 264 ran and of 
730 Slow Through trains, only 409 ran. 








There were occasions when it become necessary for the British 
Section to withdraw from Shum Chun Station and make Lo Wo 
Siding the terminus, where the Hongkong Government stationed 
police or military patrols to prevent Chinese soldiers from crossing 
the border. Jt was also once necessary to withdraw from the Sha 
Tau Kok terminus for the same reason, 





During the year the British Section suffered considerable 
inconvenience by the retention of its goods stock by the Chinese 
Section. Owing to the commandcering of the Chinese Section 
rolling stock by the military for the transport of troops and 
military stores, and the general interference with the working of the 
Chinese Seetion, the British Scetion wagon stock was held up on 
that Section with the result that yoods destined for Canton 
accumulated in the Rail goodshed at Kowloon to such an 
extent that many remunerative cargoes amounting to thousand: 
of tons had to be turned away. and several consignments already 
loaded were eventually withdrawn, 











The Gross Roveipts for the year were $474,721.73 as against 
$710,295.75 for 1922, a decrease of $235,573.97. The working 
expenses exceeded the revenue by $48,79 Bi 





The Through and Joint Sectional Passengers carried were a 
follows :— 
1921. 1922. 1923. 
Passengers booked hy Stations 
in British Territory to 
Stations in (hina ......... $35,933 526,111 250719 
Passengers booked by Stations 
in China to Stations in 
British Territory ......... 462,379 522,909 249,152 


The Local Passengers carried were as follows :— 

1021. 1922. 1923. 
429,133 639,709 951,001 
$3,733 52,431 73,838 





Main Line 
Fanling Branch 
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VI—GOVERNMENT AND ATDED INSTITUTIONS. 
(a.)— Hospitaus, 


Government Hospitals consist of the Civil Hospital, to which 
is attached an isolated Maternity Hospital, the. Victoria Hospital 
for Women and Children, and the Kennedy Town Infectious Dis- 
eases Hospital. 


The Civil Hospital contains 170 heds in 21 wards. 5,455 
in-patients and 28.297 out-patients were treated during 1923 as 
against 4,447 and 25,892 respectively in 1922, 964 cases of malarial 
fever were admitted as ayainst 484 in 1922 and 399 in 1921, The 
total cases of malaria for all Government Hospitals and the Tang 
Wa Hospital shows an increase of 166 cases as compared with the 
year 1922. The Maternity Hospital contains 9 beds for Europeans, 
plus 3 extra beds, and 8 for Asiatics, 674 confinements occurred 
during the year as against 617 in 1922. The Victoria Hospital 
at the Peak contains 41 beds, aud during 1923, 299 patients were 
under treatment there. At Kennedy Town Hospital, which 
contains 26 beds, 30 cases were treated in 1923, all being infectious, 


(b).—Lesatic Asyitum, . 


The Asylum is under the direction of the Superintendent of 
the Civil Hospital. European and Chinese patients are separated, 
the European portion containing 14 beds in separate wards and 
the Chinese portion 16 beds, 309 patients of all races were treated 
during 1923 and there was 3 deaths. 


(e)—TaR Tunc Wa axp oTakR Caixesk Hospitats. 


The Tung Wa Hospital, opened in 1872, is mainly supported 
by the voluntary subscriptions of Chinese, but receives an annual 
grant of $8,000 from the Government, Only Chinese are treated 
in this institution. Various other services not appertaining to a 
hospital are performed by the institution, such as the free burial of 
the poor, the repatriation of destitutes, the maintenance of free 
vernacular schools, and the organisation of charitable relief in 
emergencies, Chinese as well as European methods of treatment 
are employed in accordance with the wishes expressed by the 
patients or their friends. Over half the number are now treated 
by Western methods, The hospital is managed by a committee of 
Chinese gentlemen annually elected, their appointment being sub- 
mitted to the Governor for confirmation, It is under the supervi-+ 
sion of a visiting physician, who is a member of the Medical 
Department, whilst two Chinese house surgeons, trained in Western 
medicine, are members of the hospital staff. There are 450 beds 
in the buildings. and 10,142 patients were accommodated during 
1923, 
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The Tung Wa also maintain a branch hospital for small-pox 
cases (Chinese only) at Kennedy Town. It contains 60 beds aud 
during 1923, 229 cases were treated. 


The Alice Memorial and Affiliated Hospitals are managed and 
controlled by a General Committee consisting of subscribers and 
supporters of these institutions, and an Execative Committee 
consisting of representatives of the London Missionary Society 
and memhers of the General Committee. 


The Affiliated Hospitals at present consist of the Alice 
Memorial Hospital Dispensary, temporarily: replacing the Alice 
Memorial Hospital which was sold in J921, the Nethersole 
Hospital, opened in 1893, the Alice Memorial Maternity Hospital 
opened in 1904, and the Ho Miu Ling Hospital opened in 1906. 


The number of Inpatients in 1923 was 1,623, and the number 
of Outpatients. 15,892. 


The total Expenditure was $57,934.22. The number of 
Labours in the Maternity Hospital in 1923 was 456, The 
Government grunt to these Hospitals is $2,000.00 and a special 
grant is made to the Maternity Hospital of $300.00. 


The Kwong Wa Hospital fur Chinese in the Kowloou 
Peninsula was opened on the 9th October, 1911. It occupies a site 
having an area of three acres and provides accommodation for 210 
patients, The existing buildings contain 244 beds and 6,039 - 
patients were accommodated during 1923. The collection of sub- 
scriptions and the supervision of the building were undertaken by 
a special committee under the chairmanship of the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs, The hospital receives a grant of $8.50 per 
annum from the Government. 


VIL—INSTITUTIONS NOT SUPPORTED BY GOVERNMENT 


One of the most important institutions in the Colony not sup- 
ported by the Government is the Matilda Hospital, which stand: 
on a commanding site of nearly three acres at Mount Kellet in the 
Hill District. An account of this hospital will be fonnd in the 
report for 1917, 


Among institutions recognised and encouraged, but not to any 
considerable extent supported by Government may be mentioned 
the Pé Leung Knk, the Eyre Refuge, the City Hall, and the 


Chinese Public Dispensaries, 
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The Pé Leang Kak is a Chinese Society founded in 1878 for 
the suppression of kidnapping and traffic in human beings. It 
was incorporated in 1893 and is presided over by the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs and not more than twelve directors nominated by 
the Governor. The actual management is entrusted to a committee 
elected annually by the members of the Society. The Society’s 
buildings have been declared a Refuge under the Women and Girls 
Protection Ordinance, and almost all women and girls detained by 
the Secretary for Chinese Affairs under that Ordinance are sent to 
the Pé Leung Kuk. During 1923 the number of persons admitted 
was 393 and at the close of the year 66 remained under the care 
of the Society. The inmates are under the immediate charge of a 
Chinese matron, and instruction is given them by the matron and 
a Chinese teacher in elementary subjects and in needlework. 


The Eyre Diocesan Refuge is an institution, under mission 
auspices, founded for rescue work among the Chinese. It was 
housed in the Belilios Reformatory up to the outbreak of war, but 
the work is at present carried on at Kowloon City. A small grant 
is made by the Government. 


The City Hall receives an annual grant of $1,200 from 
Government. It contains a theatre, some large rooms which are 
used for balls, meetings, concerts, etc., a museum in which are 
some very fair specimens, and a large reference and lending 
library, to which new volumes are added from time to time, as 
funds will allow. The building was erected in 1866-9 by 
subscription. 


Small grants are also given to the Italian Convent, the French 
Convent, (both of which take in and tend abandoned or sick infants), 
the West Point Orphanage, the Seamen’s Hospital, and other charit- 
able institutions. 


The Chinese Public Dispensaries are institutions maintained 
io order to provide the Chinese with the services of doctors, whose 
certificates will be accepted by the Registrar of Deaths, and with 
the services of interpreters, who can assist the inmates of houses, 
where a case of infectious disease has occurred. Coolies are 
engaged and ambulances and dead vans provided in order to remove 
cases of infectious disease to the Infectious Diseases Hospital and 
dead bodies to the Mortuary. The Dispensaries receive sick infants 
and send them to one or other of the Convents and arrange for the 
burial of dead infants. Free advice and medicine are given and 
patients are attended at their houses. There are eight Dispensaries 
in existence. ‘The total cost of maintenance was $47,984 for the 
year 1923, The Governinent makes an annual grant of $12,000, and 
the rest of the cost is defrayed by voluntary subscription, The 
Dispensaries are conducted by committees under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary for Chinese Affairs. 
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VILL—CRIMINAL AND POLICE. 


The total of all cases reported to the Police was 14,200 being 
an inerease of 261 or 1°87 per cent. as compared with 1922. 
There was in 1923 an increase in serious cffences of 123. or "54 
per cent. as compared with the previous year. The number of 
serious offences reported was 156 below the average of the 
quinquennial period commencing with the year 1919. The number 
of minor offences reported shows an increase of 238 as compared 
with 1922 and was 1.371 over the average of the quinquennial 
period. 








The total strength of the Police Force in 1923 was Europeans 
235, Indians 500, Chinese 805 making a total of 1,540 exclusive 
of the superior officers and staff of clerks and coolies. These 
figures include police paid for by the railway and other Government 
departments. Of this force 20: Europeans, 34 Indians, and 16¥ 
Chinese were stationed in the New Territories during the year. 





The District Watchmen Force, numbering 102, to which the 
Government contributes $2,000 per annum, was well supported 
by the Chinese during the year. These watchmen patrol the 
streets in the Chinese quarter of the City. They are placed on 
police beats and are supervised by the European police on section 
patrol, A detective branch of the foree has doue useful work 
under the supervision of a European Inspector. 





* The total number of persons committed to Victoria Gaol was 
5,338 as compared with 5,014 in 1922. Of these 926 were 
committed for criminal offences against 1,358 in 1922. OF com- 
mittals for noncriminal offences there were 59 less for hawking 
without a licence. and 24 more for unlawfully boarding steamer. 
than in 1922. 


The daily average of prisoners confined in the Gaol was 861 
the average for 1922 being 787, and the highest previous average 
being 764 in 1921. The percentage of prisoners to  populatiqn. 
according to the daily average of the former and the estimated 
aumber of the latter, was 0°12. The average percentage fur the 
last ten years was 0°12, Owing, however, to the large floating 
population, which is constantly moving between the Colony and 
Canton, the percentage of crime to population does not convey an 
accurate idea of the comparative criminality of the residents of the 
Colony. The Victoria Gaol has accommodation for 700 prisoners 
ineluding patients in Hospital. The Branch Prison at Laiehikoh 
has accommodation for 200 prisoners in association, 





The prison discipline was very satisfactory, the average of 
punishments per prisoner being 0°5 as compared with 0°52 in 
1922 and 12°6 in 1921. 


Long sentence prisoners serving two years and upwards are 
taught useful trades, including printing, book-binding. — tin- 
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smithing, mat-making, tailoring, carpentering, etc, The profit on 
the work done was $116,714.72 as against $125,571.47 in 1922. 
A sum of $4,207 was received and credited to Government for 
non-Government work as against $3,298 in 1922. 


IX.—VITAL STATISTICS. 
(a.)—Popuatioy. 


The civil population of the Colony, according to the census 
taken on April 24th, 1921, was 625,166, of whom 83,163 reside in 
the New Territories and in New Kowloon; at the census taken in 
1911 it was 456,739 with 104,287 as the figure for the New 
Territories and New Kowloon. The estimated total population at 
the middle of the year under review was 681,800, but this includes 
the New Territories; and, as the birth and death figures given 
below do not include those from this area (with the exception of 
New Kowloon), the population for the purposes of calculating these 
rates is estimated at 597,300, of whom 15,500 were non-Chinese. 


The distribution of population estimated to the middle of 1923 
was as follows :— 


Non-Chinese Civil Community,.. see ee eee 15,500 
a, City of Victoria (including Peak),.. ... 850,000 

2-2 ) Villages of Hongkong, ... see 26,300 

.2-S < Kowloon (including New Kowloon), ... 140,000 

= 6, ] New Territories, ... ... ... ... ... 84,500 

~ S | Population afloat, ... ... 0 ... ...  ... 65,500 

Total Chinese Population, ... 0.0 6.0 6... ot. vee 666,300 

Total Civil Population, ... ... 1. wu... 681,800 


(b.)—Pusiic HEALTH axp Sanivatioy. 


The activity in building operations, which has been so notice- 
able a feature since 1912, has not abated, and the demand for 
housing accommodation by the Chinese continued to be greatly 
‘in excess of the supply, as many of those who fled with their 
families to Hongkong during 1911, 1912, and 1913 elected to 
remain in the Colony. 


The birth-rate for the year was 6°97* per 1,000 among the 
Chinese community and 23°03 per 1,000 among the non-Chinese 
community, as compared with 6°25 and 22°84 for 1922 





* This figure is wholly misleading as it is impossible to register more than a 
portion of the births. 
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The death-rate for the year was 23°27 per 1,000 among the 
Chinese community and 14:83 among the non-Chinese civil com- 
munity, a8 compared with 25°47 and 20°46 for 1922. 


The deaths from Malaria numbered 674 (454 in 1922). 
The deaths of Chinese from this cause in the City of Victoria 
numbered 260 out of a population of 350,000 or a rate of 0-74 per 
1,000 per annum. 


The deaths from Plague numbered 136 as compared with 
1,071 in 1922. 


Small-pox deaths numbered 1,141, of which all but nine were 
Chinese. 


There were 4,317 deaths from respiratory diseases other than 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis as compared with 4,863 in 1921, and 35 of 
these were among the Non-Chinese community. Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis claimed 1,472 Chinese and 31) non-Chinese victims 
whilst other forms of ‘Tuberculosis represent an additional 605 
deaths making a total of 2,108 or 13°56 per cent. of the total deaths 
among the community. 





Reri-beri was respousible for 1,270 deaths, as compared with 
892 during 1922 and 526 in 1921. 


A tabular statement of the principal causes of death is appended. 


(c.)—CLIMATE. 


The climate of Victoria is similar in its broad features to 
that of Kowloon and the New Territories, but at the higher levels, 
from 1,400 to 1,800 feet above sea level the temperature is on the 
average about 3° lower than at the Observatory, Kowloon, in the 
winter, and 8° lower in the summer. The humidity is usually 
greater than in Kowloon and approaches saturation for several 
days at a time during March and April when mist is very prevalent. 
In summer the city of Victoria, and the rising terraces behind it, 
derive little ov no benefit from the SW monsoon, being sheltered 
by steep hills from SE to SW. In winter it is exposed to the 
NE monsoon, which occasionally blows along the harbour through 
Lyemun Pass with considerable violence. On the other hand the 
south-west side of the Island is protected from the NE monsoon 
in winter and enjoys the benefit of the SW monsoon in summer. 


For further particulars see Appendix F. 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH SERVICES. 


The total revenue from the postal service in 1923 amounted to 
S714,540.03 being $51,477.92 more than that collected in 1922. 
The net expenditure amounted to $91,639.77. The balance of 
revenue over expenditure amounted to $622,700.26, 


'G DURING 1923. 
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COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained 
from the sources indicated on the title page :— 


No. 


1199 
1200 
1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1205 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223, 
1224 
1225 
1226 
1227 





ANNUAL. 
Colony, etc. Year, 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands 1922-1923 
Ashanti % : ” 
Gambia 1923 
Bahamas 1923-1924 
Hongkong .. 1922 
Nyasaland. . 1923 
Cayman Islands 1922 
Cyprus on 1923 
Gold Coast. 1922-1923 
Trinidad and Tobago 1923 
Zanzibar Protectorate ie 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 1923-1924 
Swaziland . A are 1923 
Basutoland — 1923-1924 
Turks and Caicos Islands. 1923 
Fiji : Lee it a ie oe ae 
British Honduras | ae ar ae . ad os on ” 
New Hebrides ts 3 te nS ne e. ab a 
Gibraltar .. ” 
Jamaica... oa oh ae i 
Sierra Leone an ose Ae ae 
Uganda ” 
Grenada “4 
British Guiana 6 os a 
St. Vincent o 2 oe is 
St. Helena .. f f * 
Barbados 1923-1924 
Somaliland ° 1923 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate. . Se 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Colony, etc. Subject. 
Southern Nigeria.. - .» Mineral Survey, 1910. 
West Indies ace oa .. Preservation of Ancient Monuments, 
etc. 

Southern Rigenie.. . ate .» Mineral Survey, 1911. 

a “i . Mineral Survey, 1912. 

S5 ea .. Mineral Survey. 
Imperial Institute’ o .. Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 
Southern Nigeria... an +» Mineral Survey, 1913. 
St. Vincent * .. Roads and Land Settlement. 
East Africa Protectorate .. Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protectorate. 

Colonies—General a .. Fishes of the Colonies. 
Pitcairn Island .. as .. Report on a visit to the Island by the 


High Commissioner for the Western 


Pacific. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORIES 
FOR 1923-1924. 


I.— FINANCIAL. 
1. Revenue, £8,852 Ios. 8d; Expenditure, £87,736 4s. 5d. 


2. The slight increase in Revenue is due to the Ferry tolls having 
reached a larger amount than last year. 


3. Until some cheaper form of transport is devised the great difference 
between Revenue and Expenditure is bound to continue ; but, as stated 
in last year’s report the latter is made up for by the large number of 
labourers from the Protectorate who go South in search of employment 
either temporarily with the Mines, Railways and on farms, or to join 
the Gold Coast Regiment or Police. 


4. In Northern Mamprusi it was possible to meet all specie 
requirements from the money taken from French and Syrian traders in 
exchange for Drafts. These brought down English coinage from the 
North and bought drafts on Coomassie. 


5. The local exchange of French money has fallen from 4/- to 2/6 
for a five-franc piece. The five-franc Note was only worth 1/3 at the 
end of the Financial Year. It is reported that the value of the five-franc 
piece is controlled by the date on which it was coined. 


6. During the first half of the year a considerable amount of French 
silver was brought over by natives for exchange, but latterly this has 
ceased as the French authorities prohibited its exportation. 


7. The alloy money is well established all over the Protectorate, 
but it is not popular with the natives living along the Northern frontier. 


8. The nickel coinage is very popular and although a considerable 
amount—{1,200—was distributed throughout the Protectorate during 
the year the demand still exceeds the supply. 
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g. Cowries are still used extensively in the Northern Province. 
The Acting Commissioner, Northern Province, reports that until the 
cowrie is got rid of it will always be a fountain of wealth to the trader, 
and a thorn in the side of the Administration. Lack of nickel coinage 
and small change in the market gives the trader and'the money-changer 
the chance of making a very good living at the expense of the local 
inhabitant. This is done with the greatest ease ; the trader and the 
money-changer are a combine, the unfortunate local inhabitant presents 
a 1/— to buy salt, the trader says he only takes cowries and the purchaser 
goes to the money changer who gives him 600 cowries for his 1/-, he 
returns to the trader who gives him not a 1/— worth of salt but 600 
cowries’ worth, saying quite glibly that 1,000 cowries go to a shilling. 


II.—TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Trade. 


ro. There is no doubt whatever that Trade in the Protectorate is 
on the increase. 


11. The number of cattle that entered was 45,462, an increase of 
nearly 2,000 over last year, in spite of the fact that the quarantine station 
at Paga, where the majority of cattle usually enter, has been closed 
down for over six months on account of Rinderpest ; of this 35,933 are 
reported as having passed out of the Protectorate. 


12. Sheep and Goats totalled 58,026 as against 43,003 last year. 


13. Other articles of trade are horses, Shea butter, Kola, dawa dawa 
English and native cloth. 


The Acting Commissioner, Northern Province, reports a_ slight 
decrease in Kola and English cloth. The former is due to the traders 
leaving the road and entering French Territory at odd places along the 
fronticr so as to avoid the heavy import duty on this article, and therefore 
cannot be checked. A quantity of English cloth is taken up by lorry 
and this also has not been checked. On the other hand other articles 
shew an increase ; there were 1,200 more loads of Shea butter than last 
year ; over 5,000 loads of dawa dawa and 2,000 loads of Native cloth. 


The Commissioner, Southern Province, reports increase on all these 
articles except dawa dawa and salt. The former dropped by 3,000 
loads and the latter by nearly 9,000. Over 15,000 more Sheep and 
Goats passed out of the Protectorate than last year and there was an 
increas: of 1,402 loads of English cloth brought in. Shea butter has 
reached the respectable figure of 16,142 loads valued at about £24,000. 


The demand for English cloth is increasing yearly in the Southern 
Province. 
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14. Only 12,910 bags of salt passed up the river compared with 
21,674 last year. 


15. Motor traffic has increased by nearly 300 per cent. Taking 
the figures at Yeji Ferry, over 500 cars, lorrics and trailers crossed over 
as against 222 last year. 


16. During the year under review motor vehicles reached Tumu, 
Lawra, Wa and Bole for the first time. 


Agriculture. 


17. The Commissioner, Southern Province, reports a remarkably 
good harvest for 1923, and adds that farms are gradually increasing 
in size and a ready sale of the products found to the numerous private 
motor-lorry owners now using the main road. 


18. It is satisfactory to note that there was also a good harvest in 
the Northern Province, which is very thickly populated, especially in the 
Northern Mamprussi District ; if the harvest is not good the pecple 
suffer considerably from hunger in the months of March, April and May. 


1g. Taking into accountgthe amount of the population, the area 
under cultivation is much smaller in comparison with the Southern 
Province but each year the area increases. In some parts the land is 
worked out but in spite of this it is difficult to get the natives to move 
to better ground. 


20. The chief crops grown in the Protectorate are Yams, Guinea 
corn, Millet, Maize, Rice, and Tobacco. All these are grown in the 
Southern Province but in the Northern Province very few yams and 
only a small amount of maize are to be found. 


21. The Superintendent of Agriculture and Forestry has been fully 
occupied collecting statistics in regard to Shea butter trees; in this he 
has been considerably assisted by the Political Officers who haye marked 
out numerous ten-acre plots at intervals along the roads. 


22. The Agricultural Stations at Tamale, Yendi, Gambaga 
and Wa, have been well maintained. 


23. A large number of teak and nim seedlings have been planted 
near certain rest houses about the country. Truit trees, such as Lime 
and Mango, have also been planted out at Rest Houses. 


24. Vegetable seeds from England have been received quarterly at 
all Stations, and, on the whole, the gardens have done well. The supply 
is naturally very short during the dry season. 
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25. In the Wa and Lawra Tumu districts there are small herds of 
Government cattle. These are under the supervision of the Political 
Officers in the absence of a Veterinary Officer ; the object being to show 
the native what can be done with local cattle when properly attended to. 
This is now beginning to bear fruit and with the Veterinary Officers 
touring the country lecturing on the care of stock in general and the 
prevention of disease a distinct improvement is noticeable. 


26. In the Lawra District a herd of selected cattle has been sent 
in by the Chiefs with the idea of supplying good bulls throughout the 
district. These consist of three herds (a) Main herd of 19 cows with 
calves at foot (5) heifers (c) bulls and steers. Each herd is in a different 
part of the district. The cows are lent, and the heifer progeny after 
three years will be returned to the owners ; the bull progeny sold and 
monies paid to the owners. 


27. There is a herd of pigs at Lawra; they are however, inbreeding 
owing to the impossibility of getting fresh stock. 


28. English fowls have been distributed to all stations and are, on 
the whole, doing well. 


Industries. 
2g. The industries in the Protectorate are many and various, namely 
Weaving, Dycing, Pot making, Mat and Basket making, Leather working. 


Tron work and String making. 


Weaving is to be found in nearly every village except in those 
districts along the Northern frontier. 


30. Dye pits are to be found in a few villages scattered over the 
country, chiefly on the trade routes. 


31. Pot making is general all over the country. 


32. Mat and Basket making is also general, but different tribes make 
different patterns. In the vicinity of Navrongo quite good hats of 
plaited grass are made, as distinct from the conical and dome-shaped 
Moshi and Hausa hats. 


33. Leather work is generally done by Hausas and Moshis, who 
have taken up their abode in the country. 


34. The Iron work is fairly general all over the Protectorate but 
more is done in the North than in the South. 
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Recently, the Commissioner at Lawra broke a spring in his motor 
car, and this was successfully repaired by the local blacksmith with his 
. primitive tools. 


’ 35. Excellent string is made in North Mamprusi out of hybiscus 
fibre. 


II1I.—LEGISLATION. 


36. The Constabulary Ordinance of 1917 was repealed and replaced 
by No. 5 of 1923. 


37. A new Section (30) was added to the Northern Territories 
Administration Ordinance in connection with Importation of prohibited 
articles into the Protectorate. No. 6/1923. 


38. Rules under the Wild Animals Preservation Ordinance (N.T. 
Ordinance 1 of 1924), were made in regard to the shooting of elephants 
with small tusks. This was found necessary on account of the wholesale 
slaughter of these animals which were apparently shot for the value of 
their flesh, not for the ivory. 


IV.—ED UCATION. 


39. There are Government Schools at Tamale, Wa, Lawra, 
Gambaga and Salaga, a Junior trade school at Yendi, and there is a 
school at Navrongo in connection with the White Fathers’ Mission. 


40. The number of pupils at Tamale is 105. At Wa it is 64, 
Salaga 49, Lawra 48 and Gambaga 38. The difficulty of getting 
pupils of the right age is gradually being overcome. 


41. The schools at Tamale and Gambaga were visited by the 
Provincial Inspector of Schools from Coomassie. 


42. There are excellent boarding compounds for the pupils at Wa 
and Lawra, and one has recently been started at Gambaga. This is 
far more satisfactory than the old method of the pupils being boarded 
out in compounds in the towns, as they are now under closer supervision 


and better fed. 


43. The Junior Trade School at Yendi is progressing satisfactorily 
and the majority of the pupils show great aptitude for the work they have 
taken up. It is hoped to send a further batch of about 30 boys from 
other schools in July. 


44. The Mission School at Navrongo is for the moment closed 
owing to lack of funds. 
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45. Mohammedan schools are to be found in all the kare 
Mohammedan communities, such as Tamale, Larabanga, Wa, 
Gambaga and Daboya. 


V.—GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. 


40. In addition to the schools mentioned above there are Hospitais 
for natives at Tamale, Wa and Zuaragu where Medical Officers at 
stationed. 


47. There is a central Prison at Tamale to which all prisenes 
whose sentence is six months and over are sent ; and there are lock-up: 
at cach outstation. 

48. There isa Post Olfice at Tamale, with postal agencies at all th: 
outstations. 


VI._JUDICIAL STATISTICS. 
49. There is very little serious crime in the Northern Territone 


There were 234 Criminal cases and 330 cases against the Healt: 
Acts : of the Criminal Cases 73 were against the person and 140 agains: 
property. 


50. There were seven cases of Homicide. The most common cnm 
is theft of stock, and this occurs mostly in the North where the native 
turn out their stock presumably in charge of small lads who allow’ the 
charges to stray. 





51. There is a good deal of petty thieving, and this occurs mesti 
along the trade routes. 


52. The Native Administration has in each district done muck t 
prevent crime. A 


53- Civil cases, of which there are very few, consist chiefly in det 
for children, seduction, or debt. 


54. The fact that the number of cases reported to the police = 
excess of those in previous years shows that the Native Administrats? 
is more inclined to assist the Government than heretofore. 
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55. Comparative table of Crime for the last four years :— 





1920. | 1921. | 1922-23.| 1923-24 





The number of Offences reported to | 
the Police a a , 616 | 498 744 909 
The number of Persons apprehended | : 
by the Police orsummoned before 


the Magistrate .. : : 616 | 498 744 go9 
The number of summary convictions: | | i | 

1. Offences against the Person .. ; 12; 84 65 | 73 

2. Praedial Larceny % iS oe 7 


3. Offences against Property (other 
than Praedial Larceny) 


155 | 145 116 140 
Offences against Health Acts, Ke, 151 











4. 25 385; 330 
5. Offences against the Master and 

Servant Act, including Acts 

relative to Indentured Coolies 2: 26 4 13 
6. Other Offences .. "Se rae yt 204 


The number of Convictions in the i 
Superior Courts :— | 








1. Offences against Person ee 2. 6) 8 II 
2. Praedial Larceny 
3. Offences against Prope rty other \ : 
than Praedial Larceny ae 2| 5 9 | 3 
4. Other Offences .. ail 8. 3 _ I 
The number of Persons Acquitted = — | ‘ 
1. In the Inferior Courts .. ee 73| Fo 54) 150 
2. In the Superior Courts Lendl 3 | 6 12 7 
\ 


t 


56. During the year nine cases were tried by the Circuit Judge in the 
Chief Commissioner's Court, including four held at Yendi in the British 
Sphere of Togoland. 


57. Five Death sentences were passed, one of which was commuted 
to penal Servitude for life, two to 10 and 15 years’ imprisonment 
Tespectively ; one accused was found insane and sent to the Lunatic 
Asylum, Accra, and one was acquitted by the Order of the Governor. 


Four persons were accused on a charge of Carnal, Knowledge— 
one was sentenced to imprisonment and three discharged. 


58. Authority under the hand of the Governor was vested in the 
Chief Commissioner to act as Circuit Judge during the latter's absence 
on leave (from 11th August, 1923), and in this Court two death 
Sentences were passed—one was confirmed and carried out, and one 
commuted to penal servitude for life. 
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VII—VITAL STATISTICS. 


59. The general health of the European Officials has only been fait. 
The number of cases on the sick list was 67 as against 52 last year. The 
number of individuals on the sick list was 41 compared with 32 last year. 


60. Three Officials were invalided, and there were two deaths 
due to blackwater fever and heart failure respectively. 


African Officials. 


61. There were 30 cases on the sick list as against rz last year. 
The number of individuals on the sick list was 17 as against Io last year. 
One Official was invalided and one died of Laryngeal Pthisis. 


62. The health of the Europeans other than Officials has been goxd. 
These included nine ladies—wives of Officials— and three Roman Catholic 
Fathers. 


Northern Territories Constabulary. 


63. Sixty-six cases were admitted to hospital out of a total strengt! 
at Tamale of 172. One death from pneumonia occurred during th 
year. 


Gold Coast Regiment. 


64. Sixty-four cases were admitted to Tamale hospital out of a 
total strength of 300. One death is recorded. 





65. The most common complaint both in the Northern Tertitone | 


Constabulary and the Regiment amongst native ranks is guinea worl 


Prisons. 


66. The total number of prisoners was 584. Only five were admitt 


to hospital. Two deaths from dysentery occurred during the year. 


School. 


67. There are three teachers, 92 boy pupils and 14 girl pupils. Tk 
health has been fairly good, and there have been no Epidemics. 


68. Three thousand two hundred and thirty-one visits were paid bv 
African Non-Officials to Tamale hospital as outpatients : there w= 
27 in-patients. 


_ 69. For the second year in succession there were no cases of Cereb 
Spinal Meningitis. There were two small outbreaks of small pox, ¢¥ 
occurred at Gambaga and one at Nandom in the Lawra Dstrict. 
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VIIIL—POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


70. The Head Post and Telegraph Office in the Protectorate is at 
Tamale. At all the outstations there are postal agencies, where a few 
stamps are kept, and at places like Navrongo, Salaga, Yeji, Wa and 
Gambaga a small supply of postal orders is on hand. 


71. There are Telegraph Offices at Yeji, Salaga, Gambaga on the 
East, and at Bole and Wa in the Western side of the Protectorate. 


72. All postal matter comes by motor transport to Tamale and is 
distributed from there to the outstations by carriers. 


73. At Tamale, the Revenue at the Post Office was {£810 2s. 53d., 
an increase of £32 18s. 8}d. over last year. 


74. Postal Orders to the value of £2,417 14s. 4d. were issued as 
against {1,892 11s. 3d. last year, and the issue of Money Orders reached 
£749 17s. 8d. compared with £507 12s. 5d. 


75. Fewer telegrams and Cables were sent during this year, the 
total number being 9,918 and 10,880 respectively. 


76. Nine hundred and ten Mail bags and 14 packages were received, 
and 543 Mail bags despatched during the year. 


77. The telegraph lines suffered from 31 interruptions during the 
year. 


IX.—RELIGION. 


78. The natives of the Protectorate are for the most part Pagans; 
a number of Mohammedans are to be found, chiefly in the large towns. 


79. There are about 1,000 Christians, including those in the Roman 
Catholic Mission at Navrongo. 


80. The Commissioner, Northern Province, reports that this year 
there has been great progress in the Mission at Navrongo. 


81. The children who first entered the Mission School and took up 
Christianity have now attained an age when they can begin work, and 
they are returning to their homes and making great strides amongst their 
brethren. 
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X. 





GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
The Northern Territories Constabulary. 


82. The authorised strength is 419 and the actual strength on 
31st March, 1924, was 419. 


There are four Officers, one of whom retired on pension during the 
year on account of ill-health. 


* 83. The men are stationed at Headquarters under their own Officers, 
and at the Outstations the District Commissioner is in charge of each 
Detachment. 


84. These detachments are frequently inspected by Constabulary 
Officers and are changed practically every year. 


85. The Commandant visited each detachment during the year. 


86. The blue serge Uniferm, which was adopted in 1908 when the 
Constabulary was formed, has been replaced by Khaki drill clothing, 
with green kamarbands and green Zouave jackets. This change was 
made on the grounds of economy and cleanliness. 


87. There is a special branch of 30 men—included in the above 
quoted strength—called ‘Cattle Guards.” This unit is composed of 
ex-Constabulary Non-Commissioned Officers and Constables with 
“exemplary ” discharges, and their duty is to patrol the frontier in order 
to prevent Cattle entering the Protectorate by routes other than those 
laid down. These men did exceptionally good work this year during 
the Rinderpest outbreak. 





88. The discipline of the Northern Territories Constabulary is good. 
The men are drawn from nineteen tribes, and there is a Mounted 
establishment of 66. 


8g Horses for the Mounted branch are now provided by Government 
in place of the old system when men were allowed to purchase their 
own animals. 


Political. 


go. The relations between the political officers in the Protectorate 
and those of the adjoining French Colonies have been friendly, and a 
few visits have been exchanged. 


gi. The District Commissioner, Northern Mamprusi and the 
Assistant District Commissioner at Zuarugu met the French Resideat 
of Wagadugu, andthe Commandant of Po in connection with the 
beacons along the Northern frontier of the Northern Mamprusi Distr:ct. 
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g2. The natives in the Eastern portion of the Yendi (Eastern 
Dagomba) District, being somewhat truculent and inclined to defy the 
Commissioner, a strong force of Constabulary under the Commandant 
and accompanied by the District Commissioner patrolled about the 
disaffected area and disarmed the natives. No disturbance took place 
and the object of the patrol was successfully accomplished. 


93. No important Chiefs died during the year. 
Administration. 


” ® g4. The protectorate was administered by Major Walker-Leigh, 
Deputy Chief Commissioner, from the commencement of the year till 
15th October, 1923, When Mr. A. J. Philbrick, Chief Commissioner, 
relieved him. On 8th February, 1924, Mr. Philbrick handed over to 
Mr. H. C. Branch, Provincial Commissioner, Southern Province, who, 
in his turn, handed over to Mr. L. Castellain, Provincial Commissioner, 
Northern Province, on 25th March. 


95 Owing to invalidings and transfers it was not found possible 
to administer adequately some of the districts. The two Provincial 
Headquarters sutfered most in this respect as the Commissioner, Southern 
Province, had to assume the duties of District Commissioner, Western 
Dagomba, and the Acting Commissioner, Northern Province, that of 
District Commissioner, Northern Mamprusi, in addition to their own 
duties. 


Native Affairs. 


96. The Commissioner, Northern Province, reports that the Chiefs 
throughout his Province have shown their willingness to assist the 
Government in the Administration of the country, and there have been 
no serious disturbances during the year. This speaks well for the 
Native population when one takes into consideration that there are 
407,325 people in an area of 12,790 square miles under only six political 
officers. 


g7. The Commissioner, Suuthern Province, remarks that the relations 
of the Chiefs with the Government and with each other are ;most 
satisfactory, and adds that Dagomba could be taken as a_ model for the 
amicable relations that exist between the Government and the ruling 


Ghicfs. 


g9. Bukare, Chicf of Vogo, was promoted to the divisional stool 
of Savelugu, and has proved himsclf fully fitted for his responsibilitivs 
as the Senior Chief of the District. 
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99. Fifty-four cases came before the tribunal, practically all of 
which were of a matrimonial nature. The judgments appeared to be 
sound and there were very few appeals therefrom to the District 
Commissioner’s Court. 


Ioo. Owing to some vendetta murders occurring in the Eastern 
Dagomba District, a patrol of 60 Northern Territories Constabulary 
visited the villages of Sansugu, Sanguli, Kungau and Kutza. 20,000 
bows and arrows were collected and burnt. No untoward incident 
occurred; the people generally came out in large numbers to meet the 
patrol and showed no hostility. 


tor. Several disputes as to fishing rights were enquired into and 
boundaries fixed to the mutual agreement of the villages concerned. 


102. The Chief of Yabum, Paramount Chief of the Gonjas, has 
given a certain amount of trouble, which though not of a serious nature 
causes the District Commissioner an unnecessary amount of worry. 
This chief was made to live in a small village near Bole, so as to be 
under closer supervision of the District Commissioner; but he has 
now been allowed to return to his own village of Yabum, and it is hoped 
that he will give no more trouble. 


103. The small tribe of the Mos, who are really Ashantis and lived 
in villages along the left bank of the Black Volta in the West Gonja (Bole) 
District, recently moved across into Ashanti, and have stated their 
intention of residing there permanently. 


Roads. 


104. The main motor road from Prang to Tamale (No. 1) 
has been kept in good repair by the Public Works Department. New 
embankments have been built at the Yamalaga and Makongo swamps ; 
these suffered so considerably during the heavy rains in August and 
September that it has been decided in future practically to close the road 
during those months in each year. 


405. The road from Tamale to Yendi (No. 3) has also been kept 
in good repair and was open to motor traffic practically the whole year 
round. 


106. The road from Tamale to Navrongo (No. 4) was open to 
motor traffic up to June 30th when the drifts at Nabogo, Nasia and 
Paragu got too deep. It was open again in December but little has 
been done to it North of Nasia. Odd cars and lorries have, however, 
been able to reach Navrongo, a few of which have gone North into 
French country ; one car went as far as Lawra, and a lorry as far South 
as Bole. 
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107. The road from Salaga to Krachi (No. 25) has been open to 
motor traffic all through the dry season. 


108. All other roads in the Protectorate have been kept in repair, 
and each year the mileage open to motor traffic increases. 


Rest Houses. 


109. These have all been kept in good repair. There are about 
500 scattered all over the Protectorate, those in the Northern Province 
being of a better type than in the Southern Province, as they are used 
more, and more labour is available for their upkeep. Motor traffic has 
not yet come into such general use as in the Southern Province. 


Ferries. 


rio. There are at present ferries at Krachi, Yeji, and Mornu on 
the Black Volta which are under Government control. 


111. The tolls at Yeji amounted to {2,315 2s. 3d. as against 
£1,734 Ios. 3d. last year. This constitutes a record since Government 
took over the Ferry in 1911. : 


112. The tolls at Mornu Ferry amounted to {£1,662 16s. gd. as 
against £1,310 17s. 3d. last year. 


113. The Krachi Ferry tolls amounted to £409 9s. 5d. compared 
with £395 15s. Id. last year. 


114. The Government is now taking over the ferry at Bamboi, 
also on the Black Volta, North of Kintampo. 


115. There are no Government ferries in the North. They are 
entirely in the hands of the Chiefs who maintained a satisfactory Canoe 
service whilst the rivers were unfordable. 


Transport. 


116. Between Coomassie and Tamale the transport of all 
Government Officials and loads is done under contract with Messrs. 
Elder’s Road Transport Department, and during the year under review 
the service has been on the whole satisfactory. The journey which is 
238 miles is generally accomplished in two days. ‘ihe first day’s journey 
being from Coomassie to Yeji 140 miles and frou Yeji to Tamale 
the next day. 

117. A Syrian and also an African own private lorrics at Tamale, 
and these are occasionally hired for journeys North and to Yendi. 


118. On all other roads head portcrage is still used. 
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Public Works. 


11g. Several new European bungalows were built during the yex. 
or are in course of completion by the Public Works Department £ 
Tamale. Great difficulty is found in getting suitable timber. and@ , 
of it has to be brought from some distance, making it very costly. | 


120. A new Toll House and Post Office have been completed at Yeji. 
121. At Yendi the Medical Officer’s bungalow was completed. 


122. At Bole a new Court and Offices have been built. The Distn:: | 
Commissioner's House was also enlarged. | 


123. A new bungalow for the Commissioner at Krachi is in cours © | 
construction. 

124. At Navrongo new quarters for the Clerks were built and es : 
new lines for the Northern Territories Constabulary. | 

125. New stables and boys’ quarters were built at Gambaga az: . 
existing buildings put in repair. 

126. The new prison at Bawku was completed in Junc, and an 
Office for the District Commissioner has just been completed. 


127. At Lawra and Wa the existing buildings were repaired. 


128. Several wells have been dug at outstations, namely, two at Wa 
two at Krachi, and four at Yendi. 


12g. All Public Works, except those at Tamale and Salaga, =: 
done under the supervision of the Political Officers. 


Immigration and Emigration. 


130. Unfortuntely, on account of the small staff available, it is 5° 
possible to obtain anything like correct figures, but there is no de. 
that quite a considerable number of natives from) French Temt:: 
have moved into the Protectorate, especially along the Northern fren’ 








131. One headman from near Po came in with about oo of ° 
people and has settled in the vicinity of Wale Wale. 


132. The French Authorities asked that these people be compe! 
to return to their country of origin, The number of these people * 
so great that we had no force capable of compelling them to ret 
moreover the Law Officers have ruled that the only people Govern: 
can forcibly return are those who have committed a crime wh-: 
justifies the putting into operation the laws of extradition. 
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133. One Mallam, Ibrahima from Navrongo, moved South with 
a following of about 60 people and has settled in the Salaga District at 
Jatta. 


134. The Political Officers in the Northern Province are endeavouring 
to persuade families from the more congested areas to move South into 
Gonja country where there is good land available and a fair supply of 
water all the year round. 


135. A large number of natives from French Territory go South 
each year in search of work in order to get money to pay their taxes, 
and return as soon as they get sufficient for that purpose. 


Labour. 


136. No labour was recruited in the Southern Province either for 
the Mines or Railways. Twenty-five labourers left the Yendi District 
to work on the Sisal Plantation at Accra. 


137. About 500 labourers were recruited in the Northern Province 
for work on the Mines. 

138. The men are well looked after at the Mines but the underground 
work is distasteful to a large majority of them. All districts report 
heavy casualties amongst their men who go down to work on the Mines 
and this has undoubtedly interferred with recruiting. 


139. A recruiting Officer from the Chamber of Mines spent about 
nine months in the Northern Province, but met with very indifferent 
success. The men dislike travelling down in the rains, when they are 
compelled to cross swollen rivers and miles of swamp waist-deep. 


140. A good deal of local labour is employed on roads and buildings. 
5,000 pieces of timber were brought in to Tamale alone during the year. 


Veterinary. 


141. The Veterinary Department has done excellent work during 
the year. The staff is popular with the natives and now that they have 
seen such successful results with cattle treated by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, the natives realize its soundness, and, where not many months 
ago a man would drive his cattle away to avoid inspection, they now 
gladly bring them in. 


142. On account of Rinderpest the Quarantine Station at Paga has 
been permanently closed. 


143. A considerable number of cattle died from Rinderpest, but on 
the other hand a large percentage were cured. 


20 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNWAL. 
Water Supply. 


144. At all the outstations the water supply is obtained from wells. 
The supply however, is not plentiful in some places and in the dry season 
care has to be used in its distribution. It is not safe to drink any of the 
water without its being boiled and filtered. 


Meteorological Observations. 


145. The rainfall for the year was :— 


Tamale .. 36.03 which fell on 74 days. 
Salaga see S5LLOF S| 55 ‘5 8 ,, 
Wa.. om 5092 5 nt 84 
Zuarungu = 40.76 _, » 55 
Yendi -» 58.49 ,, os 62 ,, 
Krachi .. 47.76 ,, » 123 


146, At Salaga and Krachi there was some rain during every month 
throughout the year, whereas at Zuarungu it rained only during six 
months. 


147. The heat during the months of January, February and March 
was excessive throughout the whole Protectorate. At Tamale it 
averaged 95.31 degrees in the shade during that period. 


Messengers. 


148. These have now become an established institution throughout 
the Protectorate and have proved most useful both to the Political 
Officer and to the Chiefs whom they represent. 


149. In the Northern Province in addition to carrying messages 
they travel with the mail carriers, and also superintend the building and 
repairing of Rest Houses in their own particular village. 


Boy Scouts. 


150. At Tamale there is a full troop of 32 boys, «.e., four patrols 
of cight boys each. All have Uniform, and they have all passed the 
Tenderfoot test. Eight boys have passed in signalling, both Morse and 
semaphore. Four boys have passed the cooking test. 


151. There are also 24 Wolf Cubs at Tamale and nine Brownie 
Girl Guides. 


__ 152. At Wa and Gambaga there are two established troops where 
it is reported the boys show much keenness. 


NORTHERN TERRITORIES, GOLD COAST, 1923-4. at 
Civilization. 


153. The following remarks from the District Commissioner, Lawra, 
are quoted by the Acting Commissioner, Northern Province, which, 
he adds, aptly apply to the whole Province :— 


“* Civilization advances apace, if the standard of progress can 
be judged by the number of natives who now wear clothes and 
carry walking sticks or spears, in preference to the old order 
of perhaps nothing or at the best a sheep or goat skin hung over 
the back, the bow in hand and the quiver under the arm. The 
people of the bow and arrow used to meet the Commissioner on 
his arrival perhaps two miles from the rest house, and would take 
great trouble to hide themselves behind tufts of grass or any other 
object which afforded cover and on the arrival of the Commissioner 
abreast of them would leap out with twanging bows and blood- 
curdling yells, in apparent ecstasies of joy. Now they are a 
much more sedate crowd, 75 per cent. at least being clothed, 
many of them in European clothes, all wearing some kind of 
headgear, who meet the Commissioner a few hundred yards from 
the rest house. 


‘* The people themselves as yet appear to have changed 
little; but undoubtedly a change is taking place, the result 
presumably of the example of the many boys who go down to 
the South as labourers for the Mines and Railways during the 
last few years. 


“These boys return with a wider outlook and new ideas ; 
they have discovered that they can live for twelve months without 
frequently consulting the family fetish ; all these facts are imparted 
in the evening to their less civilized brothers. Many of the 
boys return with what to them are small fortunes which not a 
few of them spend more or less recklessly to the bewilderment 
of their less opulent brothers; and this will probably cause the 
volume of migration South every year for work to rise yearly 
by ever-increasing numbers. 


“ There is a little doubt that during the coming years rapid 
changes will be noticed among these peoples. The above remarks 
apply in the greater degree to the Lobis and Lobi Dagati, in 
lesser degree to the Dagati, and least to the Issala who has already 
advanced to that point to which the Lobi is now approaching.” 


LOUIS CASTELLAIN, 
Acting Chief Commissioner of the 
Northern Territories. 


TAMALE, 
goTH May, 1924. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
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Nyasaland . oo ‘ale . 
Cayman Islands .. . re . 
Cyprus... ae ye es ‘ 
Gold Coast an . . 
Trinidad and Tobago 3 . 
Zanzibar Protectorate .. z : 
Bechuanaland Protectorate .. . 
Swaziland. o . on . 
Basutoland. . . 
Turks and Caicos ‘Islands o. . 
Fiji . . o. . 
British Honduras a .- . 
New Hebrides os o . 
Gibraltar .. aie . : 
Jamaica .. ey At oe . 
Sierra Leone a . . . 
Uganda .. ae AG ~ zi 
Grenada .. os . a . 
British Guiana .. oe oe . 
St. Vincent on on - 
St. Helena .. .- . 
Barbados . . on oe 
Somaliland” 


Kenya Colony and Protectorate 
Hongkong... on 
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a 1922 
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o. 1923 
+. 1922-1923 
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«. 1923-1924 
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West Indies o os oe .. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 

ments, etc. 

Southern Nigeria... a oe ++ Mineral Survey, 1911. 
Southern Nigeria... an ae +. Mineral Survey, 1912. 
Ceylon... on a . Mineral Survey. 
Imperial Institute” oe oe ++ Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 


Southern Nigeria. . 
St. Vincent 
East Africa Protectorate 


Colonies—General on . 
Pitcairn Island .. on oe 
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Roads and Land Settlement. 

Geology and Geography of the 
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Fishes of the Colonies. 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 
(See also p. 58.) 


Governor: 
Sir Graeme Thomson, K.C.B. 


Commissioner of Lands and Mines: 
Mr. G. D. Bayley. 


Proposed Framework Survey of the Colony.—The annual 
reports from this Colony are not available, but Combined Court 
Paper, No. 34, 1923, contains information regarding a proposal 
to start a colonial framework. This proposal, first brought 
forward by an Elective Member in 1912, is based on the general 
view that ‘‘ if the country is to be developed it is essential that 
reliable information should be available in regard to its topo 
graphical, geographical and geological aspects.’’ 


At present no framework exists wherewith to control either 
cadastral or economic surveys, which are of the nature of patch- 
work. The terrain is generally forested and, except in the 
savannahs of the west and south-west, there are few hill features 
exceeding 1,000 feet in elevation. Triangulation, except in the 
savannahs, would be difficult and costly; so that the Colony 
proposes to adopt a framework of main traverses, as suggested 
by Colonel H. W. Gordon, R.E., in 1910. Traverses of this 
kind, rigorously surveyed and adjusted, would follow the main 
rivers and be controlled by cross ties and numerous astronomical 
observations. It is proposed further to survey, both topo- 
graphically and economically, the country within 5 miles on 
either side of the main traverses, which in the first instance wili 
follow the rivers of greatest potential development. The cost is 
estimated at £80 per mile run. 


If the scheme as proposed is rigorously followed, there is 
little doubt of its eventual success. But if precision is to be 
attained, and if the framework is to be durable, a certain 
standard of accuracy must be laid down at the outset and faith- 
fully followed throughout the years, and the stations must be 
marked with material more permanent and less easily removed 
than hardwood paals. The standards and methods adopted by 
Colonel H. M. Jackson, in the F.M.S. would supply useful 
indications of the desirable accuracy of such work in similar 


country and the best manner of putting it into effective executic. 
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For the topographical work, it is essential to have longitudes ; 
these can now be determined with such comparative ease by 
the wireless method that they may be fixed anywhere from the 
signals sent out by such stations as Annapolis (Maryland), 
Arlington (Washington) and Bordeaux (France). 


Contract Surveys.—It is proposed to lighten the work of the 
Department of Lands and Mines by giving out to contract the 
surveys of agricultural and wood-cutting holdings. It may 
therefore be desirable to reconsider the tests of the qualifications 
of the licensed surveyors who will conduct this side of the cadas- 
tral work, since all titles to Crown Lands should be above 
suspicion; the question may arise as to the adaptability of the 
T.and Surveyors’ Ordinance to modern methods and needs. 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 
(See also p. 62.) 


Reports available for all years from 1913 to 1923. 


Governor: 
1913-7... On Sir W. Collet, K.C.M.G. 
1917. be aoe R. Walter, Esq. (Acting). 
1918. ine ne W. Hart Bennett, Esq., C.M.G. 
1919. ag ee Sir Eyre Hutson, K.C.M.G. 


1. Staff.—During the period under review (1913--1923) there 
were three Surveyors-General: Mr. H. I. Perkins, 1.5.0., up 
to May, 1919; Mr. W. H. Carlin (Acting), from May, 1919, 
until October, 1920; and Mr. F. W. Brunton thereafter. The 
Staff throughout the period was constituted as follows :— 




















‘ noe g £ 3 

gi 6 5 & 28 PH 

ge: ae aes ee gs 23 

siga ba ph § a og stg 

riod. F : a . 
eae bg bG git ERB Gy 
£33 3 € B & g gs & 3 
Be" Bo eS ee es é & gé& 6 8 
1913-4... 1 1 3 1 2 1— 2Nn 
1914-6... 1 1 3 2 1 2 10 
1916-8... 1 1 3 1 1 1— 2 10 
1918-20... 1 1—- 3—— 12112—1— 2 
1920-1... 1 — — 2 1— 12 1— 1— 3 12 
21-2... 1 —— 1 1— 11121 1— 4218 
1922-3... 1 2— 2 SYS, Ad 
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2. Expenditure and Revenue.—The expenses of the Surver 
Department and the revenue received are shown in the following 
table. The revenue here given is made up from Royalties on 
Timber, Petty Licences, Sales and Rents of Crown Lands, 
Sales of Licences and recovered costs of the execution of Special 
Surveys. It does not include the Land Tax, which averaged a 
little under £5,000 per annum. In the table the dollar is taken 
at 4s. and figures are given to the nearest £50. 











Expenditure. Revenue. 
zg : @o¢ 4 
- : 2 - ¢4 a ok 
7 Z < 3 5s i Z 
Year. 2 4 2 g 3S &§ z5 
cE FI b . 3 3 3 <3 : 
ES A a Wee Eo aa Sag 
£ 3 a r= & a a == & 
£ £ £ £ £8 £ oo fae 
1913-4... 2,850 1,300 4,150 | 2,650 100 1,550 800 300 540 
45 2,700 1,300 4,000 | 800 50 1,450 900 350 35% 
5-6 2,700 1,300 4,000 | 2,200 50 1,650 600 250 4,75 
6-7 2,750 1,400 4,150 | 3,650 50 1,500 650 400 6,200 
18 2,750 1,300 4,050 | 6,700 100 2,000 1,050 350 10.20 
8-9 2,900 1,200 4,100 | 5,050 50 1,700 450 350 7,60 
9-20 3,250 1,200 4,450 | 7,600 50 2,600 300 — 7, 
1920-1 3,700 1,900 5,600 | 4,200 100 2,700 200 50 7,30 
1-2 3,300 2,000 5,300 | 3,900 50 2,950 150 150 7,20 
2-3 3,500 1,800 5,300 | 2,700 50 2,550 300 350 5,98 








The reports contain remarks bearing on the fluctuations in 
this table. In 1915 the mahogany industry ‘was severely upst 
and bush labourers out of employment were forced to take up 
land; this desire to acquire land was enhanced in 1916 by the 
increasing price of foodstuffs. By 1917, sles wages and 
food of labourers had increased. 


3. Trigonometrical and Topographical Survey and Lerellin. 
—Throughout the period 1913-23 neither trigonometrical ner 
topographical work of any kind was carried out. 


The reports contain no direct reference to levelling except 
in the year 1919-20. In this year a small area near the 
Barracks, in Belize, was levelled for the purpose of reclamatin 
from tidal overflow. 


4. Cadastral Work.—The main function of the Surv 
Department is naturally cadastral; the table below gives a previé 
of the block surveys and the traverses executed in the variou 
financial years. Areas are given to the nearest 50 acres and 
traverses to the nearest 5 miles. 








Block Surveys. Traverses. Office Work. 
a : 4 i 1] 
sy a & q Ft 
Year. a g E & & 3 4 3 
Be gp ila St rae. arte se j 
2 < & & 6 By Cha ca Bate 
Acres. Acres. Miles. 

1913-4 470 8 3,750 3 50 4 670 ? ? ? ? 
4-5 100 41 4,100 3 30 4 450 ? ? ? ? 
5-6 90 34 3,050 8 85 — 430 ? ? ? ? 
67 410 12 5,050 4 35*|— 470 2? ? ? ? 
7-8 130 021 2,800 | 4 60*| 3 640 2 1 Xt ? 
8-9 430 9 4,000 | 7 15 5 500 7? ? ? ? 
9-20... 160 «17 2,750 5 25 ? 2 860 260 190 170 

1920-1 ... 40 59 2,350 2 5 ? 2? 650 140 220 70 
1-2... 30 — 33,500t] 2 35 ? 2 580 70 270 55 
23. 20 «28 550} 6 60 ? ? 580 390 250 80 











The Department was frequently engaged on the determination 
of questions of trespass, commonly on Crown Lands whereof 
the boundaries had not previously been demarcated. Some of 
the work during the period has involved the assignment and 
survey of the boundaries of Carib reserves. 


Many of the blocks in the above table consist of town lots 
in Belize, Stann Creek, Punta Gorda, Monkey River and Benque 
Viejo; it might be advisable in future Colonial Survey Com- 
mittee reports to dissociate these lots from the ‘‘ blocks ’’ in the 
table above, since their aggregate area is naturally small. 


A survey of a considerable tract of low-lying land was 
executed on the west of the city of Belize, with a view to drain- 
age by the new South Side Canal, to assignment of title and to 
subsequent allotment. Three hundred of the 430 blocks which 
figure in the above table in 1918-19 refer to this urban area. 


The cost of cadastral survey varies considerably with the area 
of the block. In 1915 it averaged from 6s. to 8s. per acre. 


5. Traverses.—Traversing in British Honduras is mainly 
executed for ends purely cadastral. Thus it is frequently em- 
ployed to link new work with old—generally a risky procedure, 





Notes. —(1) The traverses marked with an asterisk include 
17 miles along the Guatemala frontier, northwards from Garbutt’s 
Falls on the western branch of the Belize R. The boundary line 
was here overgrown and it had become difficult to delimit territorial 
rights on either side. A Guatemalan official was associated in the 
restored demarcation. 

(2) The figures marked with a dagger involved the area lying 
between the northern boundary of the Riversdale and the southern 
boundary of the Blair Athol Estate and include two parcels of land 
of 100 and 300 acres, the boundaries of which were now defined ; 
total acreage, 30,000. 
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but perhaps inevitable in the absence of a control of triangulation 
or main traverses. In the same sense it is employed to detect 
cases of trespass, the framework of the Colony being still in- 
choate. Nevertheless there has been a considerable amount of 
traversing for other purposes, such as road, railway and canal 
location ; alignment of administrative and territorial boundaries; 
town extension ; river and coast development and drainage. The 
permissible linear and angular errors are respectively 1 in 1,0 
and 12 seconds per angle. 


6. Draughting.—In future reports the omission of reference 
to the nature and preparation of plans and tracings should be 
rectified. 


7. Records.—The Fiats enumerated in the last table include 
Grants, Leases and Licences to cut timber. The Petty Licences 
are for common timber trees, firewood, charcoal and sand. 


8. Generally.—There is a reference in 1921-2 to the selection 
of trigonometrical stations for the much needed survey of the 
southern portion of the western ‘frontier of the Colony, but up 
to April, 1923, nothing had been accomplished in this direction. 

The references to levelling are of the briefest description ; it 
may reasonably be considered that railway, road, drainage and 
generally traverses of an engineering nature would be very in- 
complete unless they were made the occasion for conductinz 
simultaneous lines of level, with adequate bench marks. Again, 
it is advisable to distinguish between surveys where the stations 
are permanently indicated and those where reliance is placed on 
blazings, hardwood poles and other markings with a limited life. 

As far as can be gathered from the reports the Department 
has carried on a good volume of work on lines which appear 
generally sound; but in the absence of a colonial framework the 
state of the surveys can never be satisfactory. 


CEYLON. 
Reports available for all years from 1914 to 1923. 
Governor : 
1914-16 ... Sir Robert Chalmers, K.C.B. 
1916-18 .... Sir John Anderson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., LL.D. 
1918-23... Sir William Henry Manning, G.C.M.G.. 
K.B.E., C.B. 
Surveyor-General : 
1914-15 ... Mr. R. 8. Templeton. 
1915-23... Mr. W. C. S. Ingles. 
1923 .. Mr. A. J. Wickwar. 
Deputy Surveyor-General : 
1914-15... Mr. W. C. S. Ingles. 
1915-23... Mr. A. J. Wickwar. 


1923 .. Mr. A. H. G. Dawson. 
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Assistant Surveyor-General : 


1914-15... Mr. A. J. Wickwar. 
1915-23 .... Mr. A. H. G. Dawson. 
1923 .. Mr. C. R. Lundie. 


Organizution of the Survey Department. 
Field :— 
12 Superintendents of Surveys; 1 Superintendent, 
Colombo Observatory; 37 Assistant Superintendents of 
Surveys; 2 Astronomers ; 280 Grade Surveyors. 


Office :— 
6 Assistant Superintendents of Survey; 1 Superintendent, 
Process and Litho, Departments; 1 Instrument Repairer ; 
1 Accountant ; 440 Clerks and Draughtsmen (subsequently 
reduced to 420). 


Topography.—Between 1915 and 1918 some 3,573 square 
tiles were surveyed, which completed the small scale detail 
survey map of the country. The rate of progress was to some 
extent adversely affected owing to the retrenchment carried out 
on account of the war. 

Between 1916 and 1923, 11,543 square miles were contoured. 
Contoured maps were produced in 1919 which were found of 
great value for commercial and industrial development as well 
as for military purposes, and are in considerable demand by the 
public. The Committee desires to record its opinion that the 
contoured topographical maps, on the scale of one-inch to one 
mile, are admirable specimens of cartography, and reflect great 
credit on the Department. 

In 1921 and 1922 experiments were made in contouring with 
the aneroid barometer. Results obtained failed to justify the 
employment of these instruments. 

In 1917 and 1918, Colombo and neighbourhood were 
specially surveyed for military purposes and coloured maps on 
the scales of 1 mile and } mile to the inch were published. 


Triangulation.—In December, 1914, all trigonometrical field 
work was stopped on financial grounds; but computation and 
compilation, including the calculations of the Pelmadulla Block 
Survey Triangulation, were continued. In 1916 and 1917 two 
minor schemes were completed in the field in connection with 
the Block Surveys and Pelmadulla Triangulation Scheme, and 
calculations thereof made. Between 1917 and 1921 only 
scattered minor triangulation work was carried out and a special 
triangulation was made for the new survey of Colombo. From 
1921 onwards a triangulation was in progress for the survey of 
the harbour villages in the Trincomali district and some vertical 
angles were measured from road levels along the west coast of 
the island. 

Some triangulation for block surveys in the Province of Uva 
was carried out during the last year of the period under review. 
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Levelling.—After some 47 miles of levelling had been run 
between Trincomali and Batticoloa during 1914 and 1915 the 
field work had to be abandoned owing to the war, though the 
office work was continued. 

For the remainder of the period under review no field work 
was done and office work was confined to supplying informa- 
tion required by other government departments. 

Block Surveys (including Settlement Surveys).—During the 
10 years under review a staff which gradually diminished from 
12 Assistant Superintendents and 120 Surveyors to 1 Assistant 
Superintendent and 31 Surveyors in 1918, and then increased 
again to 10 Assistant Superintendents and 80 Surveyors in 1923, 
were employed on this work. 

The progress naturally suffered heavily from retrenchment 
due to the war, though by 1917 the dislocation of organization 
had been sufficiently surmounted to enable a very satisfactory 
rate of progress to be obtained considering the reduced size of 
the staff. 

Up till 1917 the greater part of the staff was employed on 
Settlement Surveys; after this date a considerable area of Small 
Scale Forest Survey was undertaken. 

During the last two years of the period the greater part 
of the staff was employed on New Block Survey. During the 
last year the trace of the Batticoloa—Trincomali Light Railway 
was surveyed for acquisition over a length of 58 miles through 
the Block Survey area. 

Application Surveys.—A staff varying from 67 in 1914 to 
about 109 in 1923 was employed on this duty. 

The number of questions receiving attention varied from about 
3,000 a year in 1914 to 2,290 in 1918, rising again to over 5,0” 
in 1921. 

In 1917 Town Surveys were undertaken of Colombo, Galle 
Fort, Matura, Trincomali, Kadugannawa and Nawalapitiya. 

The survey of the Kirindi Oya Right Bank Scheme, com- 
prising some 7,200 acres, was undertaken for the Irrigation 
Department. 

Survey Department Observatory, Colombo: Meteorology.— 
Readings were taken daily at 9.30 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. at sixteen 
meteorological stations. Observations of barometric height, 
maximum and minimum temperature, wind direction and force, 
rainfall and weather, were telegraphed every morning to 
Colombo. Observations were checked, for the most part 
graphically, at the observatory. The three stations of Colombo, 
Trincomali and Hambantota reported daily at 7 a.m. to India, 
and storm warnings were sent out from these stations when 
required. 

The number of raingauge stations sending monthly reports 
was increased from 231 in 1914 to 310 in 1923. In this work 
the department received considerable unpaid assistance fro:n 
planters and others. 
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An investigation was made of the behaviour of aneroids with 
change of height. A good series of determinations of error would 
be well worth publication ; a law of error is possibly discoverable. 

Setsmograph.—Monthly reports were sent to Shide from the 
readings of the Milne Horizontal Pendulum Instrument. 

Time.—Clock star observations for time were kept up and 
the time ball at the Master Attendant’s Office was dropped three 
times a day at 9 a.m., 1 p.m., and 4 p.m.; excepting during 
1918, when the ball was dropped once a.day only owing to the 
curtailment of the staff. 

In 1915 a synchronized electric clock was set up at the 
Colombo wireless station. 

Anemobiagraph.—During 1921 one of these instruments was 
set up at Colombo, and a second one at Haputale, 4,800 feet 
above sea level. 

An Evaporation Gauge was started in 1921 and gave a mean 
daily evaporation of about 0°22 inches. 

Upper Air Work.—In 1920 a start was made on investiga- 
tions of the upper air strata, and during that and the succeeding 
years considerable progress was made; so that it is now felt that 
Ceylon will not be behindhand when compared with other 
Colonies when called upon to help aviation. 

Survey Training School.—The schools at Colombo and 
Padukka were closed in January, 1915, and remained closed till 
1917. 

Some twenty surveyors were trained each year for the 
Department, while numbers varying from three to ten yearly 
qualified to practise as licensed surveyors. 


CYPRUS. 
Reports available for all years from 1915 to 1923. 


High Commissioner : 


1914 a Major H. Goold-Adams, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
1915 ve Major Sir J. E. Clauson, K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 
1920 fe: Sir Malcolm Stevenson, K.C.M.G. 
Registrar-General and Director of Surveys: 

1914-17. ee ney Mr. F. Ongley. 

1918-20. ne ee Mr. C. D. Fenn. 

1920-23. ae ee Mr. B. T. Watts. 

Assistant Director of Surveys: 
1914-20. se Oe Mr. B. T. Watts. 


1920-23. a3 iis Mr. P. E. L. Gethin. 
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Organization of the Survey Department (1923). 

Field Survey Section :— 
4 Surveyors; 3 Assistant Surveyors; 13 Native Surveyors 
(temporary); 11 Permanent Land Registry Clerks; 
59 Chainmen and Staffmen (temporary); 2 Pay Clerks 
(temporary). 

Drawing Office Section :— 
2 Surveyors; 16 Permanent Land Registry Clerks: 
3 Temporary Clerks; 5 Chainmen (temporary). 

There are also Valuation and Land Registration Branches, 
which are not dealt with in this report. 


Trigonometrical Section.—In 1914 the second order triangu- 
lation of the island, decided upon the previous year, was in 
progress. The network consisted of thirteen interlacing 
polygons, one quadrilateral, and four triangles external to the 
main polygonal configuration. The average triangular error was 
approximately 2°24 seconds. The cost of the triangulation 
worked out at £0°434 per square mile, and the work was com- 
pleted within the year. 

Observations for Azimuth were made at Famagusta. 

The Department proceeded with minor triangulation, com- 
mencing with the districts of Larnaca, Messaoria and Kyrenia 
and East Carpas. The districts of Limassol, Nicosia, and 
Papho were successively taken up for this work during the period 
under review, the districts of Kyrenia and Limassol being com- 
pleted by 1916, Limassol in 1917 and Nicosia in 1919. The cost 
of the minor trigonometrical work varied between the limits 
of 10s. and £2 10s. per square mile. 

Theodolite and Chain Traverse was conducted as a preliminary 
to the Detail Survey, some 80 miles being run in the Fama- 
gusta District during 1914 at a cost of 0°18s. per acre. 

Between 1915 and 1918 the Kyrenia District was traversed. 
three men being employed on this work. Some delay was 
occasioned at the commencement owing to lack of training of 
the men employed, but thereafter satisfactory progress was made. 

The cost was in the neighbourhood of 0°2s. per acre. 

Detail Survey.—The survey of the district of Famagusta on 
the scale of 1/2,500 was continued and completed in 1916, a 
total area of 69,000 acres being covered at a cost of 1s. per acre. 
t.e., £32 per square mile. 

The method by which each surveyor had hitherto surveyed 
and plotted a definite square irrespective of control points was 
abandoned in 1916 in favour of a ‘‘ Block System,’’ where the 
area given to each surveyor was that enclosed by a system of 
traverse or otherwise trigonometrically fixed points. Plotting 
being now done in the office and the area delimited by the con- 
trol, the results have been found much more satisfactory. 

By 1917 about one-third of the Kyrenia district had been 
surveyed. This survey progressed from east to west, much 
difficult work being met with on the north and south sides of 
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the Kyrenia Hills, where the country is rough and intersected 
with deep and narrow valleys; this work was finally completed 
in 1920. The total area surveyed was 59,330 acres and the cost 
for Survey and Examination, £1,639, i.e., 0°55s. per acre or 
£17 14s. per square mile. 

A considerable number of villages were surveyed throughout 
the period under consideration on the scale of 1/1,250, first of 
all in the Larnaca district and later in the districts of Nicosia, 
Limassol and Papho. 

A survey of the town of Limassol on the 1/500 scale was 
undertaken in 1917 ; a base of 1,038 feet in length being measured 
along the sea front from which a triangulation was developed. 
Town surveys on the scale of 1/500 were also undertaken of 
Larnaca, Scala, Papho and Ktima. 


Topographical Section.—By June, 1914, a sufficient number 
of triangulation points having been computed in the Larnaca 
district, plane table work and tachymetry were carried out 
from west to east on the scale of 1/5,000. Three men were 
employed on this work at first but the number was raised to 
seven in 1916. The country was mostly difficult on account of 
its hilly nature and the number of scattered trees. The cost of 
this work was about 0°4s. per acre or £12 16s. per square mile. 

By 1918 the survey had extended in some places into the 
Limassol district, and by the end of that year the Larnaca 
district had been completed. Work in the Limassol district was 
continued, where the ground was rough and difficult, the cost 
varying between 0°36s. and 0°64s. per acre (£11 10s. to £20 2s. 
per square mile) ; finally this work was completed in 1921. 

Work was commenced in the Nicosia district in 1919 and 
carried on throughout the remainder of the period. The country 
was flat and survey was simpler. The cost of work in this 
district was in the neighbourhood of 0°44s. per acre (£14 2s. per 
square mile). 

On completion of the Limassol district work was started in 
the Papho district, where the nature of the ground was rough 
and hilly. 

From six to eight surveyors were employed during the 
periods mentioned in each of these districts. As far as can be 
judged from the reports as to the nature of the work, £12 to £14 
per square mile is not excessive for topography on the scale of 
1/5,000 in average country; the relative cost in the Nicosia and 
Larnaca districts, the former described as flat and easy, the 
latter as mostly difficult, is explained by the size of the culti- 
vated plots; in the former they average about 1 acre, in the 
latter 14 acres. 


Computation, Plotting and Drawing, Triangulation.—Before 
all the major triangulation stations had been occupied it was 
found expedient to adjust the Famagusta Base extension. This 
adjustment was disposed of in May, 1914. 
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The Famagusta and Papho base extensions were adjusted 
independently of the main network as their introduction into the 
main adjustment would have rendered the computation unwieldy ; 
spherical excesses were computed to the second decimal place. 
In carrying out the general adjustment of the main polygonal 
configuration the ** method of angles '’ was used in preference 
to the ‘‘ method of directions.’’ All observations were con- 
sidered to be of the same weight. The condition equation for 
the reproduction of bases through the intervening chain was 
introduced. 

The rectangular co-ordinates of stations were computed from 
the geographical co-ordinates by the formule applicable to the 
rectangular spheroidal (Cassini) projection. 

The co-ordinates and azimuths of the points of the minor 
triangulation were computed in the usual way and adjusted in 
each triangle by considering the different circuits of the lines of 
minor order through the vertices of the major triangles and dis 
tributing the differences, as in adjusting a traverse. 

The co-ordinates of points fixed by resection were calculated 
with the aid of the Brunsviga machine, which was found in- 
valuable. The plotting of triangulation points was done by the 
Co-ordinatograph. 


2. Chain Survey.—The plotting of the chain survey work 
was carried out by a staff of between four and nine plotters, and 
two examiners of plotting. The average rate of plotting for a 
trained plotter was found to be 27 acres per working day. 

The calculation of areas was carried out at headquarters by 
computing-scales and planimeters; at H.Q. also, the fair 
drawing and typing of plans. It was necessary to make sun- 
prints of completed plans in order to furnish the Valuation Office 
with plans before the published copies became available. 

Traverse Computations, with very few exceptions, were 
carried out at H.Q. Theodolite traverses between trigs. for 
detail survey showed closures of 1/3,800 to 1/1,500 and 5 to 12 
seconds per angle. From the traverses numerous points are 
fixed by intersection and otherwise. The cost is about £1 10s. 
per mile run. 


Maps Published.—The following table shows the number of 
plans on the various scales, published each year :— 





Date. 1/500 1/1250 1/2500 1/5000 4 ins. to 

: 1 mile 
1914-15 _ 17 192 6 29 
1915-16 ie _ 47 176 18 7 
1916-17 eee _ _ _ _ _ 
1917-18 ane 35 16 24 65 _ 
1918-19 ae 42 29 42 57 9 
1919-20 Bee 1 13 _ 41 _— 
1920-21 ane 12 37 127 48 _ 
1921-22 ase _ 2 85 _ _ 


1922-23 a 27 8 6 _ 
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Plans on the scale of 4 inches to 1 mile show the main 
natural features which appear on the 1/2,500 plans and are 
intended chiefly for administrative purposes. Village and 
forest boundaries are the most important features shown on 
them. They are reduced from the 1/2,500 plans by Pantograph 
and Eidograph. 

_ zpenditure—The total cost of the Department, which 
includes the Land Registration Branch, has been as follows :— 


Year. Cost 

£ 
1914-15... eee ef Cae Bas 2,850 
1915-16... aS oe wa Nee 11,601 
1916-17... soe os oe Aa 12,175 
1917-18. ... an ee at ee 12,146 
1918-19... it x ar: wee 11,911 
1919-20. ... a a a fee 12,645 
1920-21... ast aes zat ~ 20,008 
1921-22. ... rs. oo “ig Ces 20,223 
1922-23, 19,403 


Owing to the different methods of compiling statistics it 
seems impossible to separate the total costs of survey, of land 
valuation and land registration. While the statistical details 
are excellent, even profuse, it would seem desirable to adopt a 
more systematic arrangement of final groups, to be followed 
throughout the years. 

This Department appears to have grasped the necessity for 
survey on sound modern lines and its annual output indicates 
efficiency. 


GOLD COAST. 


Reports are available for 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922 (Jan. to Mar.) 
and 1922-23. 


Governor: 
Brigadier-General Sir F. G. Guggisberg, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Surveyor-General : 
June, 1919-Sept. 1920—Major H. A. L. Hall, M.C., R.E. 
October, 1920—Lt.-Colonel R. H. Rowe, D.S.0O., M.C. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The survey was reorganized in 1920 on the following basis :— 
1. Topographical Branch. 

Director. 

Deputy Director. 

2 Field Sections, each consisting of 2 Field Camps. 

Framework Section, consisting of 2 Trigonometrical and 

2 Levelling Camps. 
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Each Field Section is in charge of a senior officer. The 
Framework Section was in charge of the Deputy Director ; but 
in 1921 it was converted into a Field Section. 


2. Cadastral Branch. 
Director. 
Deputy Director. 
4 Provincial Survey Sections, each under a Provincial 
Surveyor. 
Accra Town Survey. 
Lands and Boundaries Section, under a Superintendent. 


3. Records and Reproduction with Controller, Superintendent 
of Maps and Plans and Record Keeper. 


4. Survey School under Chief Instructor. 


Work Dong. 


Topographical Branch.—There was practically no staff until 
1920, and in that vear work did not begin seriously until October. 


Framework.—In 1920 observation and computations were 
completed for the main triangulation from Accra to Appam and 
from Accra to Akuse; while the reconnaissance from Akuse to 
Coomassie was well advanced. This work provided the topo- 
grapher with a framework and controlled traverses previously 
done, so making available an accurate framework for the 
Cadastral Survey. 

In 1921 triangulation was extended further in the Eastern 
Province and carried to Lake Bosumtwe, from which point a 
connection was made by traverse to Coomassie. The country 
traversed was very difficult and heavy cutting was necessary. 

In October, 1921, the Framework Section, having completed 
sufficient framework, became No. 3 Field Section and proceeded 
to carry out detail survey. 

In 1922, during the recess (June—October), a party of one 
European and two African surveyors carried out 60 miles of 
theodolite traverse and 190 miles of instrumental] levelling, with 
a detail survey of each route. 


Detail Survey.—In 1920 (2} months), 1,200 square miles were 
surveyed on the scale of 1/62,500, together with five town plans 
(provisional surveys pending survey by the Cadastral Branch). 

1921.—Three thousand four hundred square miles were 
completely surveyed and 2,000 approached completion. In 
October an extra Field Section became available, formed 
from the Framework Section. Eight N.C.O.’s were in 
this year replaced by four officers, with the result of a 
larger output at the same cost. Miscellaneous work 
consisted of six town plans and a boundary dispute plan. 

1922 (January to March).—Five thousand six hundred square 
miles were surveyed. 
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1922-23.—Thirty-three completed sheets (about 6,800 square 
miles) were handed in for publication, and field work on eight 
more sheets (about 1,650 square miles) was completed. By the 
end of this year a total of over 17,000 square miles had been 
surveyed. 


Cadastral Branch.—1919.—No field work, as there was no 
staff. Eight sheets of the Accra Town Survey (Ext. northwards) 
were drawn and issued as sunprints. 

1920.—Work was only beginning this year, owing to lack of 
native surveyors. Most of the trigonometrical and traverse work 
of the Accra Town Survey was completed; 34 square miles of 
the heaviest detail were finished and 12 miles of levelling. 

1921.—Nineteen sheets of the Accra Town Survey (1/1,250) 
were finished and published. Twenty-eight miscellaneous sur- 
veys (including the important Takoradi harbour survey) were 
carried out, some being still in progress at the end of the year; 
and eight preliminary surveys for boundary disputes. 

1922 (January to March).—Four sheets of the Takoradi sur- 
vey were published ; 22} miles of traverse completed. 

1922-23.—Thirty-eight miscellaneous surveys were carried 
out, among the most important being the completion of the 
survey of the Takoradi Harbour lands (30 sheets on 1/1,250), 
the continuation of the survey of Accra on the same scale and 
the framework for the new survey of Coomassie. 

By the end of the period under review the Cadastral Branch 
was well established and organized. The Provincial Surveyors, 
in charge of the Provincial Survey Sections, are regarded as the 
advisers or staff officers of the Provincial Commissioners in all 
matters relating to survey work, and in their area they superin- 
tend and co-ordinate the work done by Licensed Surveyors. 

The system adopted for cadastral maps may be mentioned. 
The projection chosen is the Transverse Mercator with two 
standard submeridians. All points are plotted by a single system 
of co-ordinates referred to an origin to the South-West of the 
Colony. All plans have their edges parallel to the meridian 
of 1° West; the necessary tables have been or are being calcu- 
lated, whereby the geographical are reduced to the rectangular 
co-ordinates, or vice versa by arithmetrical interpolation and the 
convergence is obtained by inspection. 


Records and Reproduction Branch.—The latter part of 1920 
and early part of 1921 were largely occupied in organizing this 
Branch, and carrying out necessary alterations to buildings for 
its accommodation. 

The records of both Cadastral and Topographical work have 
been put on a systematic footing, and are now thoroughly 
organized. By the end of March, 1923, thirty-eight field sheets 


been indexed and stored. The Place-name Index had been com 
pleted for thirty-five sheets. This is a very complete index 0 
the card system, giving details of population, position, market, 
trading firms, etc. 

Local reproductions of maps and plans began early in 19:1. 
‘Topographical sheets (1/62,500) were printed in five colours and 
numerous plans and diagrams issued for Government Depzn- 
ments. Both the helio and vandyke processes are used. The 
work of reproduction expanded greatly, and in 1922-23 the 
following maps, etc., were printed, among others :— 


13 sheets Accra 1/1,250. 

30 sheets Takoradi 1/1,250. 

24 sheets l-inch Topo. map (Prov. series) in five colours. 
13 sheets 1-inch Topo. map, five colours. 

Colony Hand Book, etc. 
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complete with name lists, boundary books and other records hai 


The value of maps issued to the public and Government 
Departments was in this year £2,084. This may be compared 
with £70 for 1920 and £376 for 1922. 


Survey School.— This was opened in April, 1921, under the ! 
Chief Instructor, Captain Griffith, with twenty-three pupils, of 
whom sixteen were selected by examination, and the remainde 
were nominated from men already in the Survey. In 1922 there 
were thirty-nine pupils and in the following year forty-one. The 
first batch of fully trained pupils was due to pass out in 1923. 

\ 


The general education of pupils on arrival is low, being 
classed as 7th Standard, but their progress, as soon as they get 
accustomed to new ideas, is often rapid. While their ments: 
development is backward, many have keen eyesight and clever 
and steady fingers and show promise of making good observer: 
While it is still too early to know to what standard pupils wi: 
eventually attain, results so far are promising, and it seem: 
likely that the best men will be competent to do all the work 
required of them in the Survey Department. Great attentio: | 
is paid to discipline, physical training and sports. 

The instruction includes surveying, mathematics and drawing. 
The topographical work includes levelling, plane tabling and 
prismatic compass traverses; while in cadastral training. 
levelling, large scale plane tabling, elementary theodolite wor: 
and chaining are taught. 





Besides instruction, some research work is carried nt. 
Useful investigations have been made in the behaviour of Ce | 
aneroid barometer and various tables and pamphlets have beer ! 
issued on other subjects; in this work the pupils assist. 


Details of Costs.—No figures are given in the Reports fcr 
total cost, but there is useful information on certain details. It 
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is noted that the most economical work is done by efficient 
Europeans who keep fit: sick Europeans send up costs to 
a quite disproportionate extent. Y 

Generally speaking, costs of survey in this country must 
always be high owing to the great amount of cutting required 
together with the difficulties of transport. 


Topographical survey, in dense forest, on 1/62,500 scale. 


Average cost per sheet of 290 sq. m. tae .. £650 0 0 
Miles of detail traverse per sheet ... av. 520 

Cost per trav. mile of detail survey... te of £1 5 0 
Cost per mile, theod. framework traverse ... ie £711 0 
Cost per mile, instr. levelling by roads or paths ... £114 0 
Cost per sq. mile in dense country ... se up to £4 0 0 


The above figures exclude inspection, checking, preparation 
for reproduction, and leave, but include all time, even sickness, 
spent on actual field work. 


Cadastral Survey.—The cost- is high owing to the dense 
forest and jungle in which all work is done. In 1921 the 
average cost of rigorous traverses for boundary surveys was £48 
per mile, which is £3 less than the authorized charge. In 
1922-23 this was reduced to £35, mainly due to improved methods 
and greater experience. 

Cost of instrumental levelling :— 
Dense forest, £12 17s. a mile. 
Light forest, £5 4s. to £5 18s. a mile. 


High-class compass surveys for preliminary boundary surveys 
in forest country average £4 8s. a mile. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The chief point to remark on in the Gold Coast Survey is the 
admirable way in which the whole Survey has been organized and 
a sound programme laid down. The Colony is much to be con- 
gratulated on the enlightened policy adopted in this respect. It 
is doubtless due in the first instance to the fact that the Governor 
is himself a distinguished surveyor ; but it is obvious that he has 
been most ably and energetically served by the Surveyor- 
General, Lt.-Colonel Rowe, and his Directors and Assistants. 


Among the valuable features in the general scheme the 
following may be mentioned. A comprehensive scheme has been 
laid down for both topographical and cadastral sheet lines. A 
single system of co-ordinates has been adopted for the whole 
area. Arrangements have been made, by legislation where 
necessary, for controlling and co-ordinating all cadastral work 
whether official or private, so ensuring uniformity of method and 
a proper location of all plans surveyed. The keynote of the 
organization of cadastral work is decentralization with co- 
ordination. Economy has been studied by the development of 
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local means of reproduction and by the training of native per- 
sonnel on a sound system. A proper system of records has been 
established. 

The Gold Coast Survey may well be taken as a model 
other Colonies and Protectorates whose Surveys are less advancet 





HONGKONG. 
Reports available for all years from 1915 to 1923. 


Governor: 
Sir R. E. Stubbs, K.C.M.G. 


Director of Public Works : 


1914-21 amt 2, Mr. W. Chatham, C.M.G. 
1921-23 Sa aa Mr. T. L. Perkins. 
1923 ... oe Pe Mr. H. T. Creasy. 


Superintendent of Crown Lands 
(formerly Principal Land Surveyor). 
Mr. L. C. P. Rees. 


Organization of the Survey Department (1923). 
The Crown Land Survey Office (until 1922 called The Lan 
Survey Office) forms a branch of the Public Works Departmett 
and includes the following staff :— 


Field :— 


11 European Surveyors; 3 Chinese Assistant Surveyor: 
5 Chinese Apprentice Surveyors and a number of Chineé 
Student Surveyors. 


Office :— 


1 European Draughtsman; 11 Chinese Draughtsmen: 
1 European Clerk; 5 Chinese Clerks; 2 Chine 
Computers. 


In addition to the above there are 67 Survey Coolies. 


Trigonometrical Survey.—The trigonometrical survey of the 
Colony was extended eastwards by a series of interlacing 
gons from Stanley to Wong Ma Kok, Loo Chan Islam 
D’Aguilar, Waglan, Tung Loon Island, High Junk Peak, # 
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Hai Wan; five new stations being erected. This work was 
undertaken in 1915 and closed on the original work with an 
average angular error of three seconds, which is satisfactory. 
The area embraced was about 32 square miles. 


In 1916 Minor Triangulation work was extended from Stone- 
cutters Island and Mount Davis to Kan Island, Chan Island, 
Cheung Chan Island, and Lamma Island, and was closed with 
good results. 


No other trigonometrical work was carried out during the 
period under review. 


Topographical and Cadastral Work.—Some 456 miles of 
traverse were done during the first three years of the period 
under review, mostly in connection with filling in and carrying 
out the ‘‘ Ordnance Survey ’’ of the Colony.* Thereafter lesser 
distances varying from 30 to 70 miles a, year were traversed. 
Traverse stations were marked in a more permanent fashion 
than had been done hitherto, as it had been found necessary 
to re-traverse certain portions in consequence of stations having 
been dug up or lost,—one more example of reprehensible failure. 


In 1914 a main traverse was laid down, marked by concrete 
traverse points, from Kwan Ti to Tai Po via Fan Ling. 


In 1922 main traverses were run from Victoria Orphanage 
Trigonometrical Station to East Battery Trigonometrical Station, 
East Battery to Gascoigne Road Trigonometrical Station and 
Gascoigne Road to Tai Kok Tsui Trigonometrical Station. Main 
traverse points were defined by picket boxes or monuments which 
also define centre lines of roads. 


Up to 1917 good progress was made with the detail survey of 
the Colony. After that date the work had to be curtailed owing 
to the number of men joining His Majesty's Forces. The work 
was plotted on a scale of 50 feet to 1 inch and reduction made 
afterwards to the scale of 200 feet to 1 inch as required. 


Between 1914 and 1918 a surveyor was continuously employed 
on the survey of villages in the New Territories. 


The Survey of Kowloon was completed in 1917 and the 
revision of that district, which had been commenced in 1915, 
was continued. 


In 1916 and 1917 a survey was made in connection with the 
Kowloon Bay Reclamation Scheme, covering some 227 acres, 
and a considerable amount of work was done on the Shamshinpo 
Reclamation Scheme between 1918 and 1921. Some small 





* The designation “Ordnance Survey” is probably only intended to 
imply that the survey is an accurate, official, survey, originally carried 
out by a military party. 
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surveys were done in connection with the Reclamation at Cheun; 
Sha Wan. In 1919 some 338 acres were surveyed and plotte 
at Cheung Chan. 

by January, 1920, the European staff had been restored 
full strength. Throughout that year and the next the staff ws 
chiefly employed on Application Work and no extensive surves 
were undertaken. 

In 1922 several extensive surveys were carried out, notatlt 
in the areas of Quarry Bay, West Bay, Tytam Bay and Stanly 
A survey of cultivation on the Island of Cheung Chan was con- 
pleted and some laying out schemes prepared for Town Plann. 

Numerous surveys were conducted throughout the period of 
review for sale purposes, fixing boundary stones and surveyin 
lots for Lease Plans. 


Maps Published.—The maps of the Kowloon ‘* Ordnane 
Survey ’’ on the scale of 200 feet to 1 inch were published u 
1921. 


Cost.—As the Survey Office forms part of the Public Works 
Department and is accommodated in the same building, the 
charges for numerous items such as lighting, heating, electri 
fans, etc., cannot be stated. 

Omitting these items the following is a statement of the 
total cost during each year of the period under review :— 


Year. Total Cost. 
$ 
1914-15 are au ree ae 74,569 
1915-16 ie us sae a 85,494 
1916-17 a sa uae Be 80,056 
1917-18 “ge ee na we 64,765 
1918-19 2 ae aa eh 68,773 
1919-20 oe ee ats ae 99,169 
1920-21 oe aoe Ne ... 102,847 
1921-22 ted a me ... 120,378 
1922-23 ee ... 189,094 


These costs should be separated into the various 
headings which cover the work of the Survey Branch of 
the Department. 


A recent introduction in the reports contains figures showilt 
the progress and expenditure on individual surveys ; but technical 
details are in general lacking. Thus, no reports can be com 
sidered complete without figures as to the closure and cost : 
traverses, a general indication of the methods of adjustili 
traverse and triangulation, the rectangular co-ordinate syste 
and its true origin, the fundamental geographical positions # 
such information of a similar nature as may from time to 1 
assume especial importance. 
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JAMAICA. 
(See also p. 65.) 


Owing to the hurricane of September, 1917, and the shortage 
of timber caused by the war, it was decided to develop the 
timber resources of the Crown Lands. This accounts for the 
increase in expenses in 1918-19; it is remarked that it was diffi- 
cult to obtain labour at remunerative rates, a considerable rise 
over pre-war wages being demanded. The lumber was required 
principally for hardwood sleepers, posts for wire fences, bridge 
timbers, roofing shingles, scantlings and boards—the two latter 
especially in the initial period. The chief elements of expense 
included under other charges are: (1) cutting lumber; (2) 
travelling expenses; (3) wages of labourers attending surveys; 
(4) surveying lands for small settlers; (5) construction and main- 
tenance of roads, etc., on Crown Lands. 

The mileage of traversing is significant. Even after making 
allowance for increase in wages, the figures prove that as the 
mileage diminishes, the cost per mile increases disproportionately. 
They indicate, moreover, that during the period under review 
the Survey Department had become more and more a Land 
Record Office. This statement is verified by the remark in the 
1922 report that, whereas three surveyors were available for field 
work up to October, 1916, in 1922 one only was available. 

The field duties of the Department involve the survey of 
lands purchased by or escheated to the Crown; of land sold by 
the Crown; of land recovered from squatters or forfeited for 
non-payment of taxes; and the delimitation of Crown Lands 
which are coterminous with private properties. The surveys are 
apparently all closed traverses, with linear errors of from 1 in 
400 to 1 in 1,400; the cost of cutting boundaries through bush is 
about £6 per mile at the speed of a half-mile per day. 

Since there is no framework of survey in the Colony, these 
traverses are generally disconnected. If then the boundary marks 
are not permanent, the Crown in future years will be put to 
considerable expense in establishing its rights in all cases, par- 
ticularly if the field work is, as at present, reduced to a point 
below minimum. If the surveys of private properties, executed 
by Licensed Surveyors, were in all cases dependable, there might 
not be much to fear in this matter, especially as the Department 
employs 40 Bailiffs and 75 Headmen to supervise the adminis- 
tration of the Crown Lands, amounting in all to 280,000 acres 
or about 440 square miles. But it is obvious that, if 45 per cent. 
of the plans of private properties have to be referred back to the 
surveyors on the grounds of inaccuracy, the situation is far from 
being satisfactory. F 

These remarks apply to the Crown Lands only, that is to say, 
to a small fraction of the island content. The State is equally 
interested in the rights of its citizens to the undisturbed occupa- 
tion or possession of the lands to which they are entitled. 
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2. Land Records.—In the two tables following are collecte: 
the records of sale, lease, tenancy, forfeiture, examination ari 
registration of title and so forth. 





Land Purchased. Applications to Purchase. 
Year. Outright. Instalment. Made. Allotted. 


No. Acres. No. Acres. No. Acres. No. Acs. 


1914-15 53 193 314 2,881 70 538 35 216 
1915-16 49 160 =128 1,138 575 4,363 253 2.10) 
1916-17 84 =: 1,093 85 841 261 2,023 424 
1917-18 29 7 26 292 «126 1,473 84 
1918-19 37 169 26 220 «241 2,449 114 
1919-20 121 880 28 253 «185 1,910 70 





1920 59 4,396 12 84 84 1,046 40 6s 
1921 46 367 7 144 52 645 26 365, 
1922 39 347 32 242 58 785 60 ws 





The lands purchased by instalment come under the Rules for 
the Sale of Crown Lands to Small Settlers, which had beer 
suspended for a few years prior to December, 1914. Progres 
was checked in 1917 owing to the lack of money consequent or 
the war and the hurricane of August, 1916. In 1922 it is note’ 
that 814 warning notices had to be served on instalment pur 
chasers. 

















; 
Leases and Tenancies. Forfeiture. Records. Reaistratin 

Fy 3 ; i 

gs 38 $ 3 ae ere 

Bk?) eee LS 22, i 

4 = Pa a ea 

; ee PES Gaal Ae 5 i ee ae 

Year. a x & £ “ r) A 26 = & 
1914-15... 14 52-12: 865 | 9,450 1,750 |— | 94 17] 627 
1915-16... 23 55 17 811} 12.800 1,700 3 | 74 41] 418 oe 
1916-17... 15 7,550" 9 —{| 12,800  — 1 | 45) 85] 35a 28 
1917-18... 18 41 4 396 | 11,350 1,490 2 | 40 20] 280 
1918-19... 14 1,772 10 663] 11,350 — 4 | 78 16] 233 1 
1919-20... 20 1,205 29 342] 11,350 — — | 46 32) 287 4 
1990... «21 6,226 «16 «585 | 11,350 — — | 68 21 | 334 3 
1921... 21 = =— 16 680] 11,350 (2,470) |— | 72 17, 434 33 
1922... IL 1,202 =7 928] 11,350 (2,580) |— | 51 45 | 423 44 

: 











* Of the 7,550 acres leased in 1916-17, 6,400 were in a morass where marert 
bark was being worked. 


The predial tenants give considerable trouble: as they £ 
quently grow a catch-crop on the ground and depart inimed:a‘c} 
after harvesting it, the bailiff has much to do in keeping tre: 
of their migrations and much of the rent is irrecoverable. 





| 
| 
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The outstanding cases of forfeiture merit attention. If the 
facilities and powers at the disposal of the Survey Department 
are insufficient to deal with the present and recurrent arrears, 
it is desirable that its powers should be strengthened. 


Possibly the most important, as also the most onerous, duty 
of the Department consists in the examination of the plans pre- 
pared by Licensed Surveyors for deposition, as required for 
Registration of Title. It is understood that the inefficacy of the 
present rules in the prevention of abuses is at present the subject 
of investigation. 


Of the 48,100 acres sold since 1897, full payment has been 
made for 35,900 acres, about 2,000 acres have reverted to the 
Crown for failure to pay, and instalments and arrears on 10,200 
acres are still outstanding on credit. From January, 1897, to 
January, 1922, about £50,250 had been received from the sale of 
lands. 


3. Maps.—In 1914 a general map on the scale of 1 in./1 m. 
was being undertaken by Mr. Liddell ; after £600 had been spent, 
it was decreed in 1915 that expenditure must cease. 


Work on a special map of the Liguanea Plain—scale 
5 chains/1 in.—was suspended in 1918-19 and no vee 
appears as to its completion. 


Four Index Maps of the City of Kingston were prepared 
during the period and one cadastral sheet was copied. 


There is a fluctuating demand for maps such as cannot usually 
be supplied. 4 


4. General Notes.—No trigonometrical survey or main 
traverse system has ever been undertaken by the Department. 


The amount of topographical survey executed by the Island 
Authorities is almost negligible. 


Land Boards were set up during the period to advise the 
Government on the development of the Crown Lands and the 
construction and maintenance of roads therein. These Boards 
might conceivably prove themselves of much value. 


The Blue Mountain Forest Reserve, which was taken over 
in 1914, had not been established in 1923 for lack of funds and 
surveyors. 


An attempt to settle men of the dishanded British West 
Indian Regiment on the land proved abortive. 


‘A dispute pending since 1898, between the Crown and a 
private owner, was settled in 1918, the former making a payment 


of £50. 


2 


It is significant that the clerical work of the Department ta: 
nearly doubled in twelve years. 


5. Remarks.—The reports prepared by the various Surveves. 
General are full, straightforward and commendably continua: 
Nevertheless, it is now clear that the form adopted requires re 
editing. The work of the Department is divisible into t 
main branches : (1) Survey ; (2) Land Records ; (3) Crown Lizi- 
Development. The preamble and the report generally should be 
set out under these three headings and the expenditure at’ 
revenue ought to be apportioned accordingly. While continiit: 
is commendable, it should be understood that the mere reretiti« 
of phraseology is likely to defeat its own object. The work 
the Department is often beset with difficulties : the fact that te: 
are arrears of work dating back twenty years would be itself : 
sufficient indication were other causes not clearly discernitle 








KENYA. 
Reports available for all years from 1914 to 1921. 
Governor: 

1914-17 ote Sir H. C. Belfield, K.C.M.G. 
1919 -22 a Sir E. Northey, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Director of Surveys: 

1914 oc nas Capt. G. C. Williams, R.E. 
1915-18 in Major L. N. F. I. King, R.E. 
Deputy Director of Surveys, Trig. and Topo. Branch: 

1914 ... We Capt. A. M. Coode, R.E. 
1915-20 a Major H. N. Kempthorne, D.S.0. 


Deputy Director of Surveys, Cadastral Branch: 
1914-21 — Mr. A. E. Townsend. 


Reorganization, 1st April, 1921, as Department of Lands 
Commissioner of Lands: 
Mr. H. T. Martin. 
Director of Land Surveys: 
Mr. A. E. Townsend. 
Assistant Director of Land Surveys: 
Mr. T. H. Galbraith, M.C. 
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TasBie I. 
ORGANIZATION. 


Year ending 31st March. 
1914. 1915-19. 1920-21. 




















General Superintending Staff ... 3 3 _ 
Trig. and Topo. Directors ... fe 3 2 2 
* +» 5, Surveyors a 6 6 3 
iy »» 9  Draughtsman- 
Clerk — _ 1 
Cadastral Directors ... 2 2 2 
eS Clerks... 5 6 6 
eS Surveyors (graded) 26 31 31 
Bs Indian Surveyors 3 3 3 
Native ae 2 1 1 
Computing Office... : 7 12 12 
Drawing Office—European | 7 9 9 
se », —lIndian 6 5 5 
Total 70 80 5 
Tasie II. 
Comparative Annual Statement of Triangulation. 
Year ending 31st March. 
Major Triangles. Minor Triangles. 
Average Average 
No. Triangular Area. No. Triangular Area. 
Error. Error. 
Seconds. Sq. Miles. Seconds. Sq. Miles. 
1913... 55 2-72 8,209 26 3-72 1,323 
1914... 63 2-16 7,823 39 2-79 2,360 
1915... 7 2-30 778 1 1-48 55 
1916... — at set — au a 
1917 = sei — _ — = 
1918 _ 
1919... — = a = = 
2-1 10 
1920... 1-63 1,770 _ _ _ 
1921 2... — 
TaBe III. 
Comparative Annual Statement of Topography. 
Year ending 31st March. 
SCALE. 
1 : 62,500 1: 125,000. 1 : 250,000. 
‘Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. 
1913 = 1,188 10,500 
1914 = 1,680 8,000 
1915 — = 1,500 
1916 = = = 
1917 a — _ 
1918 =, aa = 
1919 — _ _ 
1920 100 _ _ 


1921 
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TABLE V. 
Comparative Annual Statement of Cadastral Surveys. 
Year ending 31st March. 








Surveys Finished. Surveys Ordered 
but not finished. 
Number. Acres. ‘Ree: 
1914 2,045 1,608,313 2,456,475 
1915 1,357 1,954,339 1,826,253 
1916 2,009 414,992 1,478,261 
1917 3,440 338,165 1,177,095 
1918 783 59,581 1,117,514 
1919 1,147 25,557 _ 
1920 _ _ _ 
1921 2,572 789,338 _ 
Taste VI. 


Comparative Annual Statement of Expenditure and Rereni. 
Year ending 31st March. 














Trigonometrical and Cadastral 
Topographical Branch. Branch. Revenue. 
Estimated. Spent. Estimated. Spent. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1914 ... 8,291 7,868 24,105 24,873 4,922 
1915 ... 8,943 5,207 35,090 27,423 1,145 
1916 ... 6,984 3,793 31,181 25,110 386 

Survey Department. 
Estimated. Spent. 

£ £ £ 

1917 ... 40,305 27,956 435 
1918 ... 39,483 19,780 ith 
1919 ... 36,887 21,400 618 

Estimated. Spent. Estimated. Spent. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

1920 ... _ 2,830 _ —_ - 
1921 ... _ _ _ _ 2,374 

TaBie VIa. 
Detail of Revenue. 
Year ending 31st March. 

1914, 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1921. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Survey Fees 4,739 1,013 330 316 — 323 1,349 
Sale of Maps s one 164 116 «51 103 97 267 6 
Sale of W.O. Maps wee 19 16 5 16 20 28 2 
Miscellaneous... ies _ _ - -—- — — 33 
Total 4,922 1,145 386 435 117 618 2,374 
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Taste VII. 
Comparative Annual Statement of Cost of Survey. 
Year ending 31st March. 





Triangulation Topography Cadastral Survey 
Shillings per sq. m. Shillings persq.m. Pence per acre. 
1914. 7-2 10-4 6-06 
1915. 5-9 _ 5-15 
1916 _ _ 12-18 
1917 _— _— 11-60 
1918 —_ _- 79-75 
1919 _ _ 201-60 
1920 _— _ 15-60 
1921 _ _ _ 





SumMaryY oF WoRK DONE SINCE 1st APRIL, 1914. 


I.—Trigonometrical and Topographical Branch. 


On the declaration of war in August, 1914, the Director of 
Surveys and all military members of the Branch were ordered to 
mobilize and their services were henceforth for the most part 
lost to the Department. At the end of July, 1914, the topography 
of Sheet 8.A4.36/F was half completed; but the schemes for the 
running of lines of precise levels along the Juba River from 
Kismayu, the remeasurement of the Italian base in Italian 
Somaliland and the extension of the Italian triangulation of 1912 
could not be carried out. ‘ 

The large saving over the estimated expenditure for the year 
ending 31st March, 1915, is due to the payment of most of the 
members of the Branch from military votes during the latter half 
of this period. 

No further work was done until the spring of 1919, when 
major and minor triangulation were carried out in the following 
areas :— 

(i) On the Voi-Tanga Railway as far as Taveta, connecting 
with the original Anglo-German Boundary, and thus 
affording an opportunity of investigating hitherto 
unexplained errors and of recomputing completely this 
boundary work. 

(ii) In the Teita Hills, to provide a control for a large scale 
map. 

One hundred square miles of topography, on a scale of approx. 
lin. to 1 mile, equivalent to half the survey required, were com- 
pleted in the region of the Teita Hills, in view of the preparation 
of a geological map of this area. 

Recompilation of the Northern Frontier District continued, 

. considerable assistance being afforded by Political and King’s 
African Rifles Officers. 


(15873) B 
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A compilation of the area covered by Mount Kenya and its 
peaks above the forest line has been made, principally derived 
from the observations made by Dr. Arthur during his ascent in 
1920. 

Map Publications :— 

(a) The Turkana Sheet, N.A.36/M & F, N.A.37/W & X. 
scale 1/500,000, has been lithographed at the War 
Office. 

(b) The newly compiled sheets of the Northern Frontier 
District, on a scale of 1/500,000, have been traced as 
revised and blue prints issued to all concerned. 

During the war the six invar 24-metre wires of the Base 
Measuring Apparatus were sent to the Survey of Egypt for report 
on standardization ; the report has been received. 

This branch was closed down on 31st March, 1921. 

Kenya is covered by the post-war series of maps_pub- 
lished by the War Office : G.S.G.S. 2465, scale 1/1,000,000, and 
G.S.G.8. 2871, scale 1/2,000,000. There are also areas of the 
Colony covered by War Office maps of varying dates on the 
1/250,000 and 1/500,000 scales. 

Much of the work between 1919 and 1921 was due to the 
initiative and enterprise of Major H. N. Kempthorne, whose 
death, after leaving the Colony, is much to be regretted. 


II.—Cadastral Branch. 


In 1914 many members of the survey staff volunteered for 
service in East Africa and others, while home on leave, for service 
in Europe; the output of work was correspondingly retarded. A 
large amount was done in the drawing office for the Mihtary 
Authorities. 

During the period 1915-16 a R.E. Lithographic Section 
arrived from India and relieved the drawing office of much of the 
military work. 

In 1916-17 almost all survey work had to be suspended owinz 
to demands made by the Military Authorities for men for the 
King’s African Rifles, Transport and other branches; work of a 
very urgent nature only was undertaken. 

Considerable trouble has been caused in many parts during the 
last few years by the frequency with which boundary marks have 
been displaced or removed by the public and even by the Public 
Works Department. Deed plan work has been kept up-to-date 
at the expense of that of other natures, and the requirements of 
the Military monopolised until the end of the war the greater part 
of the output of the drawing office. The Clerical Branch became 
at the same time practically non-existent through the demands 
of military service. 

The need has become very much felt for an ordinance restrict- 
ing the type of person authorized to carry out land surveys, ard 
for a Standard Survey of Nairobi to clear up all doubts as to the 
boundaries of properties and to prevent further encroachment. 
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In 1920 the ‘‘ Cadastral Branch ’’ was converted into the 
‘* Land Survey Branch,”’ and was separated from the ‘‘ Trigono- 
metrical and Topographical Branch.’’ All the available field 
staff were employed in subdividing unalienated farms for ex- 
soldier settlers. In the Coastal districts the Land Titles Survey 
proceeded steadily; but the unhealthiness of the region caused 
the death of Mr. E. W. Nelson from blackwater fever, two others 
at the same time contracting it but recovering. There was now 
not a sound surveyor in the Department, chiefly owing to long 
exposure in bad climates without leave to Europe. 

1921.—Considerable delay having arisen in the past with 
regard to the layout of townships owing to the number of 
authorities to be consulted and the diversity of their opinions, 
entailing a loss in revenue of thousands of pounds and the holding 
up of the development of the Colony, it was suggested that the 
solution of the difficulty lay in leaving the matter in the hands of 
the Commissioner of Iuands and the Principal Medical Officer. 

The recent alterations to the Provincial, District and Native 
Reserve boundaries caused a large number of maps to be prepared 
for the different administrative officers concerned. 

The close of 1921 is coincident with the close of a definite 
phase in the development of this department. Two years before, 
an amalgamation of some five hitherto separate departments took 
place, with a view to immediate co-operation and ultimate 
economy. It was desirable to draw together, for instance, the 
examining branch of the Survey Department and the Registry 
of Titles, in order that surveys generally should be under the 
immediate control of the chief departmental land authority, and 
that the respective duties of certain senior surveyors, Assistant 
Land Officers and Land Rangers should be compared, with a view 
to their possible redistribution ; this particularly in view of the 
amount of work to be performed in giving effect to the Soldier 
Settlement Scheme and of the increasing recurrent duties of the 
Department in administering the local land laws. 

The final scheme is as follows :— 


Final Reorganization Scheme adopted in 1922. 
Commissioner of Lands Office. 





Commissioner of Lands see 1 Typist ... ate sie es 1 
Director of Surveys... tea 1 | Land Assistant ee Bas 1 
Mines Office. 

Land Assistant Pe 1 

Titles Office. 
Principal Registrar .. 1 | Indian Draughtamen ... 2 
Registrars ee 2 | Map Record Clerk 1 
Chief Computer... 1} Printer ... aes 1 
Chief Draughtsman 1 | European Clerk 1 
Computers 9 | Lady Clerk 1 
Draughtsmen ... 5 : Asiatic Clerks ... 9 
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District Land Office, Mombasa. 


District Surveyor os +. 1 Asiatic Clerk ... ees sae. al 
District Land Office. Nairobi. 

District Surveyor ve +». 1 | European Clerk ies eee AL 
Land Assistant ane --» 1 | Typists ... aes te oe «62 
District Land Office, Nakuru. 

District Surveyor ane +» 1 | European Clerk wis sey all 
Land Assistant 1 | Tracer Clerk ... see oat | 
District Land Office, Eldoret. 

District Surveyor oes +» 1 | European Clerk a we 1 
Land Assistant see «1 | Tracer Clerk... a see | 
District Land Office, Nyeri. 

District Surveyor aes +» 1 | European Clerk aes, rea | 
Land Assistant one + 1 | Tracer Clerk ... des ieee | 





Relief District Surveyor we. hk 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
Reports are available for 1918, 1919, 1921, 1922. 


Governor : 
1911-19 ... Sir A. H. Young, G.C.M.G., K.B.E. 
1919 .. Sir L. N. Guillemard, K.C.B. 
Surveyor-General : 
1918 .. Mr. C. G. May (Acting Colonial Engineer and 
Surveyor-General). 
1919 .. Mr. F. J. Pigott (Colonial Engineer and Surveyor- 
General). 


1920 et seq. Surveyor-General of F.M.S., q.0. 


Organization.—The only organization prior to incorporation 
in the F.M.8. Survey appears to have been a small staff of 
surveyors, draftsmen, etc., in each of the three Settlements. 
Singapore, Penang, etc., and Malacca. 

In 1918, a Commission of Enquiry was held to report on the 
adequacy of the staff and to make recommendations. As 4 
result the Department was reorganized on lines similar to those 
of the F.M.S. Survey. 
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In 1920, the Survey Departments of the Federated Malay 
States and Straits Settlements were amalgamated. 
Field work is divided as follows :— 
(a) Control Traverses. 
(b) Applications (Surveys of land under alienation). 
(c) ene (Requisitions for sub-division of alienated 
and). 
(d) Re-surveys of alienated land. 
(e) Miscellaneous (Roads, Reserves, Areas in dispute, etc.). 


Work done.—The work of demarcating and traversing pro- 
ceeded annually. The staff, which was much below establish- 
ment, was inadequate to cope with the requisitions under heads 
(c), (d) and (e) and the records show a gradual accuraulation of 
arrears. 


In 1920, when the Survey was taken over by the F.M.S., the 
first work done was to train the existing staff in the duties of 
their appointment. The triangulation of the Peninsula was 
extended to the Straits Settlements to serve as a control for 
traverses. In Singapore and Penang the progress in dealing with 
requisitions was remarkable and arrears were greatly reduced. 
In Malacca, the largest and oldest Settlement, the state of the 
survey and of the Office records is such that little progress can 
be made until an entire re-survey is instituted. A start was made 
with the 4-inch to the mile survey of Singapore Island; and 
certain other topographical surveys were carried out. 

In 1922 standard traverses were carried out in Malacca by the 
F.M.S. Trigonometrical Branch, while in Singapore and Penang 
the control work was done by the Revenue Branch for them- 
selves. 134 square miles of the 4-inch survey of Singapore 
Island were completed, besides other topographical surveys. 
Arrears in requisitions were largely reduced. 


Cost. ($=2s. 4d.) 


Year. Gross Cost. Revenue. Net Cost. 
$ $ $ 
1918... ... 119,195 44,209 74,986, 
1919... ... 147,586 44,643 102,943 
1920... ... 246,049 41,972 204,077 
1921... ... 880,666 47,470 333,196" 
1922 422 823 54,306 368,517* 


* Includes sums paid to F.M.S. Survey. 


General Remarks.—The amalgamation of the Straits Settle- 
ments Survey with that of the F.M.S. has resulted, as might 
have been expected, in a remarkable increase of efficiency. The 
Department is now properly organized and a regular programme 
of work is being carried out. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
Complete reports are available from 1914 to 1922. 


GENERAL. 
High Commissioner : 
1914-19 ... Sir A. H. Young, G.C.M.G., K.B.E. 
1920 .. Sir L. N. Guillemard, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Surveyor-General : 
1914-19 ... Colonel H. M. Jackson (Mr. J. P. Harper 
acting).* 
8-3-19 to 30-6-20 ... Mr. J. P. Harper. 
1-7-20 to 25-7-22 ... Mr. C. M. Goodyear. 
From 26-7-22 ... .. Mr. V. A. Lowinger. 


* Colonel Jackson was absent on active service and leave until 
7th March, 1919, when he retired. 


Organization and Establishment.—The Survey is organized as 
follows :— 
Headquarters (Administrative Office, Central Drawing 
Office, Photo-Litho Section, Instrument Repairing 
Section, Technical School). 

Trigonometrical Branch. 

Topographical Branch. 

Revenue Surveys. 

In addition, until November, 1914, a Colonial Survey Section 
was attached. 

The Establishment in 1914 comprised 88 Europeans, of whom 
about 70 appear to have been field staff. 

The number actually employed in the field during the period 
1914-22 averaged 41 Europeans and 115 others. The Europeans 
varied as follows :—Trigonometrical, 9 in 1914 to 2 in 1917-19 
and 1 in 1922. Topographical, 5 in 1914 to 2 in 1916-20. 
Revenue Surveys, 55 in 1914 to about 30 during war and 20 in 
1922. 


Straits Settlements——In 1920 the F.M.S. Survey took over 
the Straits Settlements Survey. 


Work Done. 


Trigonometrical.—In 1914, before the outbreak of war, the 
Kelantan triangulation had been completed and connected with 
that of Upper Perak. The programme of precise levelling was 
almost completed. Secondary triangulation was being carried on 
in Upper Perak for topographical purposes. On the general 
reduction of expenditure in August work was confined to certain 
base measurements and other work required for the revision of 
the primary triangulation. 
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In 1915 three base lines were measured and some triangula- 
tion carried on for topography. From 1916 to 1920 work was very 
limited. A small amount of revision was done and some standard 
traverses and levelling. Tide gauges at Port Dickson and Port 
Swettenham were kept going. 

In 1921 the staff were occupied mainly in the Straits Settle- 
ments, completing the triangulation and running traverses for 
the control of the Revenue Surveys. One thousand two hundred 
square miles of topographical reconnaissance was carried out in 
Pahang and 132 miles of levelling were completed. In 1922 work 
was again limited; in the Straits Settlements traversing was 
continued. 


Details of Cost.—The discontinuity of work during the war 
make cost returns for the most part of no value. In 1914 it is 
noted that precise levelling cost $37°8 per mile, a reduction on 
the previous year. The Kelantan triangulation cost $435 per 
station of observation, a reasonable figure in view of the 
difficulties. 


Topographical.—In 1914 the Topographical Branch was 
occupied mainly in Perak and the Colonial Survey Section in the 
Negri Sembilan. The work in Upper Perak proved very difficult 
and only half a sheet (about 140 square miles) was completed, 
together with over 6V0 square miles in Lower Perak. In Negri 
Sembilan the field work (by the Colonial Survey Section) of four 
sheets was well in hand when work stopped in August. After 
this topographers were employed mainly on special surveys for 
war purposes. 

During 1915 the civilian Topographical Staff was kept up to 
strength, and this, combined with increased efficiency, resulted 
in the survey of 888 square miles, the largest output since 1909. 

In the seven years 1916-22, 2,143 square miles of the 
1-inch map were surveyed, the amount done in each year varying 
considerably. From 1916-20 337 square miles of the 4-inch map 
(Forest Reserves) were surveyed. Besides this, work on other 
scales and many special surveys were executed. 

In 1922 134 square miles of the 4-in. to 1-mile map of the 
Island of Singapore were surveyed. 


Details of Cost and Progress.—As with Trigonometrical work, 
the exceptional conditions made cost returns of little use for 
purposes of comparison. 

As illustrating the wide differences of cost according to the 
country surveyed and the consequent difficulty of estimating, the 
following figures are given for work done in 1914. Cost in $ per 
square mile for 1-in. to the mile survey. 


Field Work. Gross Cost. 


N. Perak, very difficult country ... 56°33 144°33 
Coastal sheets, easy country .. 18°29 24°82 
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The cost of the l-in. work done by the Colonial Survey 
Section in Negri Sembilan was, for field work only, $56 per 
square mile. 

In 1915 work on the same scale by the Topographical Branch. 
partly in Upper Perak and partly in Kinta, Batang Padang and 
Lower Perak, is reported as costing (in all) $62 per square mile. 
and in 1918 $84. In 1919 total cost went up to the abnormal 
figure of $147, although the output per man per month was then 
4°96 square miles, as compared with 4°80 in 1918. 

Figures for 4-in. survey are :— 

1918.—Cost per square mile, $286; output per man, 
— square miles per month. 

1919.—Cost per square mile, $423-6; output per man, 
1:00-1°67 square miles per month. 

1920.—Cost per square mile, $576; output per man, 1 (0 
square miles per month. 

1922.—Cost per square mile, $418; output per man, 1°29 
square miles per month. 

The figures for 1920 and 1922 include bonus. The grest 
increase in cost is ascribed to special expenses, free issue of rice, 
abnormal sickness, etc. 


Revenue Surveys.—The following statement gives the acreage 
and cost of surveys carried out in the period under review. 
together with that of the two previous years for comparison. It 
should be noted that in 1919 revised salaries came into force; 
cost from that date is therefore not directly comparable with that 
of previous years. 

For 1921 and 1922 the form of report is altered and informa- 
tion is incomplete. 









































Surveys of Agricultural, Mining All Surveys. 
and Native Holdings. 
Year. ————— |__|} Total 
H Cost Cost, Cost. 
Lots. | Acres. | per Coat. Acres. | Chains. | per 
Acre, Chain. 
$ $ $ $ 
1912 | 15,502 | 180,156 | 1-48 | 266,422 | 264,810 | 642,001 | 0-64 | 412.323 
1913 | 17,046 | 147,192 | 1-88 | 276,226 | 270,375 | 663,958 +70 | 464.215 
1914 | 13,171 98,999 | 1-98 | 195,998 | 170,564 | 538,492 -67 | 365,911 
1915 | 13,809 84,968 | 2-15 | 182,803 | 114,822 | 476,642 +69 | 330,333 
1916 | 16,595 | 159,505 | 1-60 | 258,231 | 162,085 | 505,801 *68 | 347,517 
1917 | 18,086 | 161,774 | 1-70 | 275,234 | 169,520 | 479,773 “74 | 353,226 
1918 | 18,983 | 149,279 | 1-90 | 282,984 | 163,818 | 500,762 +75 | 375.651 
1919 | 13,153 82,590 | 2-70 | 223,351 | 169,689 | 440,010 *86 | 375.576 
1920 | 12,209 | 153,711 | 2-22 | 227,807 | 153,711 | 380,906 | 1-02 | 389.152 
1921 | 15,741 _ _ - 119,381 | 478,731 | 0-88 | 422,335 
1922 _ _ _ - 212,278 _- _ - 
| 








Requisitions for Surveys.—These form a useful index of the 
volume of work received by this Branch, and of how it is dealt 
with ; but unfortunately the figures dealing with them are incom- 
plete. While detailed figures are given for three provinces, those 
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for Pahang are only furnished in part. It is evident, however, 
that while there were large accumulations of this work during the 
war and just after, the arrears are now gradually being overtaken. 
For example, excluding Pahang, the unsatisfied requisitions at 
the end of 1915 amounted to 16,921; in 1917 they numbered 
35,276; while by the end of 1922 the total for all provinces was 
27,516. The requisitions awaiting survey had by this date been 
reduced to about 10,000, but the arrears in the Office were greater. 
The arrears are chiefly due to requisitions for small holdings. 


Standard of Work.—First class surveys in ordinary country : 
Limit of error for standard traverse—bearing 1} minutes for 
25 stations, with linear error of 1 link in 80 chains. Second class 
surveys : 24 minutes and 1 link in 40 chains. 


Central Drawing Office and Photo-litho Section.—In 1914 
9 sheets of the 1-in. map and a general map—12 miles to 1-in.— 
were published in colours, with 30 town plans, 123 revenue 
survey maps and numerous miscellaneous maps, plans, etc. After 
August, 1914, these branches were employed mainly on mis- 
cellaneous work connected with the war, but geographical and 
survey work was not altogether dropped. In 1916, 3 sheets of the 
Topographical Survey were published and maps of Malacca and 
British Malaya were completed. By 1921 the drawing of 7 1-in. 
sheets was completed, and in this year it is noted that 345,621 
maps, plans, etc., were printed. In 1922 the map of British 
Malaya, 8 miles to 1-in., was published, together with a reduction 
to 20 miles to 1-in. The work of the Photo-litho Section continues 
to expand. 

Instrument Repairing Section.—In 1914 two _ skilled 
Europeans were appointed. One left during the war. By 1922 
all arrears of repair work had been cleared off and the work done 
by the Section now includes the manufacture of practically all 
instruments except theodolites at a lower cost than that at which 
they can be imported from England. A new pattern of clinometer 
was designed and made. 

Technical School.—In 1914 and 1915 respectively 19 and 20 
probationers were passed out.. In 1916 all probationers were 
passed out for employment and progress and the school was 
closed. The school does not appear to have been re-opened, 
though the training of twenty probationers is mentioned as being 
carried on in 1922. 

Cost. ($=2s. 4d.) 

The total cost of the Survey from 1914-22 is given in the 
following table. It should be noted that the revised salaries, 
which came into force in 1919, are included in the expenses for 
1920, which accounts for the sudden increase in that year. It is 
not clear whether the figures for 1914 and 1915 include clerical 
services ; apparently they do not. The figures from 1916 onwards 
include clerical services, and from 1917 they include temporary 
allowances (presumably war bonus). 








Year. Gross Cost. Revenue. Net Cost. 
| $ $ $ 

1914 ww ae 1,124,829 191,889 932,940 
1915 www | 968,242 201,615 166,627 
1916... ae 987,618 241,668 745,950 
1917 eee sae 1,004,226 261,038 743,188 
1918 | 1,063,342 | 235,126 828,216 
1919 1,250,869 215,864 1,035,005 
1920 | 1,730,527 239,476 1,491,051 
1921 | 1,744,100 257,213* 1,486,887 
1922 | 1,575,510 313,150t 1,262,360 





* Includes $80,897 from Straits Settlements. 
t Includes $110,384 from Straits Settlements. 


It is noted in the 1922 Report that the cost of revenue surveys 
has increased largely, owing to the scattered nature of the applica- 
tions and to the fact that the work involved had become quite 
disproportionate to the fees charged. A new scale of fees has been 
brought into force, the effect of which will be felt in 1923. 

Some details of cost of various kinds of work have already 
been given under the headings of Trigonometrical, Topographical 
and Revenue Surveys. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


This Survey did not suffer the complete stoppage that was the 
fate of some during the war. Though its activities were greatly 
curtailed, it was able to carry on some work in all branches, 
particularly in Revenue Surveys. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by financial conditions, the normal work of the 
Survey is now being carried on vigorously. 

The incorporation of the Straits Settlements Survey in that 
of the Federated Malay States has been of great benefit to the 
former, and has put the work in the Settlements on a sound 
footing. 

The training of natives is being carried on energetically. It 
demands much time and trouble, but the results appear to justify 
the work involved. 

In Revenue Surveys the arrears are being overtaken. The 
work is being well organised, and there is every prospect that the 
cost will be reduced. 

The work of the Central Drawing Office and of the Photo 
litho Section appears to be efficiently conducted. That of the 
latter has expanded greatly. The Instrument Repairing Section 
has more than justified its existence. 

It is reported that there is a growing demand for Topo 
graphical work, which is satisfactory.” It is hoped that, as soon 
as circumstances allow, the continuation of the valuable topo 
graphical work in Negri Sembilan and elsewhere, which was 
cut short in 1914, will be taken up. A number of sheets were 
left in an incomplete state, and it would be the greatest pity if 
this work were wasted. 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 
Reports are available for the years 1914-9 and 1921-2. 


Governor: 
1914-16... Sir George R. Le Hunte, K.C.M.G. 
1916-21... Lt-Col. Sir John R. Chancellor, R.E., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
1921 .. Brig.-General Sir 8. H. Wilson, K.B.E., C.B., 
C.M.G. 
Engineer in Charge of Surveys: 
1914-19 ... Mr. Edward R. Smart. 
Crown Surveyor: 
1920 .. Mr. John W. Macgillivray. 


1. Staff and Expenditure.—The following table gives the 
facts for the period under review :— 





Staff. Expenditure. Other Charges. 
(eee ; ; 
Cre 
bra  § 3 i 
Year. ae eg: Sees s 
so #2 #2 a8 S§ e 
eeg2a3a]/i Ho oF g 
aé #82 2] g8 Ef 32 2 
£ £ £ £ 
1914-5... 1— 2 3 1— 7 1,840 210 1,800 3,850 
6&6... 1— 2 3 1— 7 1,840 230 1,380 3,450 
67... l— 23 1 2 9 1,840 250 1,480 3,570 
7-8... l1— 2 41 2 10 2,120 460 2,060 4,640 
8-9. 1— 441 2 12 2,590 590 3,130 6,310 
9-20 . — 144 1 2 12 2,530 570 2,380 5,480 
1920-1...— 1 4 4 1 2 12 2,430 430 2,700 5,560 
12..— 1461 3 15 2,430 540 2,660 5,630 
23..— 14 61 3 15 2,430 540 1,730 4,700 








2. Trigonometrical Survey.—This survey is complete save for 
trigonometrical measures of altitude. 

In 1919 sixteen new minor stations were established in the 
South Central District; this necessitated the occupation of 
twenty-seven stations in all, from which the observations were 
usually made to heliographs. The average triangular closure was 
3°85 seconds, representing good secondary work. 

In 1921 four tertiary trigs. were added and permanently 
marked with concrete pillars. 


8. Levelling.—No mention is made of levelling except on the 
St. Augustine Estate, where 300 acres were contoured in 1921 to 
facilitate the selection of residential sites on the grounds of the 
College of Agriculture. 
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4. Topography.—Topography* has been considered as barely 
within the province of the Survey Department. A slight amount 
of work was carried out during the progress of the traversing. 
and the information obtained therefrom was incorporated on the 
cadastral sheets; but, except for the road traverses, the coast line 
and a few river courses, the work has been almost negligible. 


5. Traversing.—Traversing appears to be usually carried on 
with the magnetic needle. The instrument employed is a trough 
compass on a theodolite and some considerable care is taken to 
apply the necessary diurnal, annual, secular and instrumental 
corrections. It seems to be agreed that local magnetic attraction 
in Trinidad is slight and corrected observations made with care 
by means of the instrument used may be taken as giving in the 
field a mean square error of about +5 minutes of bearing, 
the elements of residual error, after correction, being at least 
six in number. Where the corrections are not applied the error 
may be anything over +10 minutes of arc. 

The legs of the traverses are very short, the roads being 
unusually devious even for a greatly broken country. Since the 
closing error on trigs. is of the order of 1/1,000, it appears that 
residual errors of the compass must be chiefly of the accidental 
class; the multiplicity of legs then favours their elimination. 

The employment of the compass in Trinidad under special 
conditions gives no warrant for its employment elsewhere, not 
even in Tobago,—a volcanic island like many others in the West 
Indies. 


6. Cadastral Work.—Some idea of the purely cadastral work 
carried out may be gleaned from the following tables; but as 
there is a lack of continuity in the reports, some of which are 
missing, the tables are far from being complete. 


Number of Survey Orders Executed. 











By Staff. By Contract Surveyors. 
Year. Acres Acres Acres Special Total. | Acres Acres Acres Special Total | Total 
eto 5to over tto Sto over by 
5 2 20 5 20 20 Staff 
&Con- 
tract. 
1914 ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 388 
5 ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 279 
6 (225) (80) (8) (33) (346)| — — —~ — — | 346 
7 171 139 14 23 0 347 187-121 14 16 338] 68 
8 87 71 7 31 = 196 205 «(167 15 7 384] 580 
9 (261) (141) (2) (21) (415)} — — — — — |] 415 
1920 137 103 — 25 = 265 231 =162 1 10 404] 669 
1 og 81 — 56 (254 75 69 3 23° «170 | 424 
2 ? ? ? 46 t ? ? ? 31 ? 279 
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In 1917, Rice Lots, each of about half a rood, to the number 
of 721, were surveyed in Naparina and Manzanilla. 





Traverses. Lands Surveyed. Plans. 
Gen- Oil & Con- Total| Forest Oil Gen- Grant, 
eral. Forest. trol. Re- Con- eral. Total. | Lease, R.P.O. 
Year. serves. cessions. and 
Survey 
Miles Miles Miles Miles| Acres Acres Acres Acres 
1914... 2? 1 60 6? - 4,000 2,700 6,700 t ? 
5.. ? ? 70 #2? _ — 1,300 = 1,300 ? ? 
6... 7? ? 94 ? _- _- ? ? ? t 
Tose 7 ? 70 2 _ _ ? ? ? ? 
8... 2 ? 230 «2? _ _ ? ? ? ? 
Osc 2 ? 169 ? 680 1,000 ? i} ? ? 
1920... 385 — 43 428 _ ? ? 1,950 800 
1... 208 116 11 =. 335 | 7,010 16,540 320 23,870 | 1,690 7192 
2 139 66 88 292 _ 80 2? ? 1,016 662 











It will be seen that 1921 is the only year for which the returns 
are complete. 

The plans marked R.P.O. are those which have been checked 
and certified as being in conformity with the regulations of the 
Real Property Ordinance. 

In the acreage given for concessionary and other surveys 
executed for the Crown Lands Department, the proportions to be 
assigned to the Staff and to Contract are not distinguished ; 
apparently the surveys of oil concessions are generally carried 
out under contract. 

In the returns it is not always possible to distinguish between 
Survey Orders Issued and Survey Orders Executed or Com- 
pleted. 

The reports laid before the Legislative Council cover the civil 
year, while those prepared for the Colonial Survey Committee 
extend to March 31st. It would seem that an assimilation of 
these two abstracts would be conducive to a lessening of labour ; 
otherwise, as here, there is a risk that the work of one year may 
be included again in the report of the next, particularly if any 
returns are missing. 


7. Maps.—During the period a considerable number of maps 
of various kinds have been improved, redrawn, drawn and 
printed. The maps of Trinidad include 124 Ward and 150 | 
‘Wardens’ maps, both series on the scale of 12 chains/1-in. 
=1/9,504. There are also ‘‘ trigonometrical sheets ’’ on the 
same scale, 120 in number. These maps have in many cases been 
reduced by eidograph to the scale of 1/50,000. A map of Tobago 
on the scale of 1/50,000 has also been undertaken. There are 
general maps of Trinidad on the scales of 1/150,000 and 
1/300,000, used for overprinting agricultural information, motor 
and carriage roads, areas of oil concessions and the like. There 
is also a general map of Tobago on the scale 1/150,000. Sec- 
tional sheets and County Maps on the 1/50,000 are mentioned 
as well as Sectional maps on the 1/9,504 scale. 
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Some of these maps are printed and some reproduced by the 
ferro-gallic process. A synoptic table showing the present 
position as regards maps would be a useful addition to a sub- 
sequent report. 


8. Time.—The Department makes solar observations weekly 
to correct a standard clock whereby Island Time is regulated. 


9. General Note.—The Survey of Trinidad is in a state in 
general aspects considerably in advance of that of any other 
West Indian Colony. If some features are objectionable there 
is nothing to prevent their removal. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 


Staff—This survey was instituted in 1920 and began work 
about 1st September of that year. The Staff consists of Captain 
G. H. Latham, Royal Engineers, and five R.E. topographers. 


Area Involoed.—The work was to be confined to the northern 
half of Trinidad but it was hoped that it might be possible to 
incorporate surveys made by the Petroleum Development Co. 
Subsequently the work was extended to include Tobago, which 
lacked a trigonometrical framework. 


Bases.—The pre-existing triangulation of Trinidad forms the 
framework of the topography. In Tobago there appears to have 
been a difficulty in finding a site for a base of half-a-mile in 
length ; such a base was chosen and measured in 1923. 


Triangulation of Trinidad.—The work in Trinidad 
necessitated the reclearing of the old trigs. and the adoption of a 
number of new stations. New stations were fixed by intersection 
or by trigonometrical interpolation. The beacons used are 
quadripods of the double-cone type. The instrument employed 
is a 5-in. Micro. and, at principal stations, observations, F.R. and 
F.L., were made on two arcs when the lines did not exceed 5 
miles in length; on distances of 5 to 20 miles four arcs were 
measured ; in all cases the permissible discrepancy between a 
F.R. and F.L. observation was fixed at 15 seconds. For inter- 
sected and resected points two arcs were considered sufficient. 
Natural objects were also observed to contro] the topography. 


Triangulation of Tobago.—The framework here is intended 
for both cadastral and topographical purposes. By June, 1923, 
the whole of the major and half the minor trigs. had been recon- 
noitred and beaconed—fifty stations in all. It is proposed to 
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connect with the main island by observing to one point on 
Tobago from two or more stations on Trinidad. By this means 
the Latitude and Longitude (geodetic) of the small island can be 
brought into terms of Trinidad ; the azimuth also, if the point on 
Tobago is itself a station. As Tobago is situated ‘ end on’ to 
the main island, a connection between bases is said to be im- 
possible. 


Level Datum of Trinidad.—Some years ago a tide gauge was 
established at Port of Spain and its zero connected by spirit 
levelling with a B.M. on the railway line. The height of this 
Datum above M.S.L. was taken from the mean of nine months’ 
observations on the tide gauge. 


Altitudes of Trinidad.—From the Datum at Port of Spain, 
lines of levelling were run to two trigonometrical stations. 
Thence the altitudes hitherto omitted were carried forward 
trigonometrically by the Topographical Survey. The angular 
Measures at primary stations were reciprocal, not less than three 
in number, and the maximum discrepancy from the mean 
measure of height-difference was 1} feet. 


Preparation of Plane Table Sheets.—Rectangular co-ordinates 
of all the trigonometrical stations were calculated and laid down in 
the plane table sheets. The scale of the latter is 1/50,000 and 
the dimensions are about 12 in. by 12 in. 

Any detail appearing on the 1/9,504 sheets of the Colony was 
reduced to the 1/50,000 scale and plotted on the field sheets. 


Progress of Topography.—Some figures are scattered through 
the reports, which give some indication of progress. The reports 
cover three periods, I, II, III as follows :— 


I—September 1, 1920-June 30, 1922. II—July 1-December 
81, 1922. III—January 1-June 30, 1923. 

(a) Clearing and Observing.—Period I—About 140 old and 
80 new stations cleared and about 100 occupied for 
theodolite observations. 150 natural beacons observed 
to control topography. Period II—25 stations cleared 
and about 30 new stations observed ; in addition about 
20 stations revisited. Period III—Clearing in 
Trinidad nearly finished, but there remains still a 
good deal of observing to be done; the work has 
mainly involved the revisiting of old stations. 





In the third period 50 stations were cleared and beaconed in 
Tobago. 
(b) Area covered by Triangulation.—In the first period the 
area covered was 1,000 square miles. 
(c) Area covered by Plane Tabling.—I—600 square miles. 
II—120 square miles. III—120 square miles. 
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Progress of Plane Tabling.—The plane tabling shows progres 
of a little over } square mile per man per diem. On the 1/50, 
scale this amounts to about two-fifths of a square inch on the 
plane table sheet. 


Though certain seasons are marked in Trinidad as wet, it i: 
noted that rainfall is persistent throughout the year and that no 
more than four days a week are suitable for plane tabling. 

Owing to the enclosed nature of the country, the method d 
sound and compass traverse had to be very generally employed; 
the method is said to have been satisfactory when there was: 
good control at either end. The northern hills, running up to 
3,000 feet in height, are greatly furrowed by deep valleys and 
there is much irregularity of feature. 


UGANDA. 


Reports are available for the years 1914 to 1922.’ 


Governor: 
1914-16 ... Sir F. J. Jackson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
1917 .. H.R. Wallis, Esq., C.M.G., C.B.E. (Acting). 
1918-22 ... Sir R. T. Coryndon, K.C.M.G. 
1922 .. SirG. F. Archer, K.C.M.G. 


Director of Surveys and Land Officer: 


1914-20 ... Mr. R. C. Allen, C.M.G. 
1920-22 ... Mr. E. Richardson. 


Deputy Director of Surveys: 


1914-17... Mr. L. R. Fraser. 
1917-20... Mr. E. Richardson. 
1921-21... Mr. Dyson Blair. 


Conveyancer : 
1914-15... Mr. F. Guthrie-Smith. 
1915-18... Mr. C. F. Belcher. 
1919-22... Mr. W. L. Shepley-Taylor. 
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TasBe III. 


1. Comparative Annual Statement of Survey. 





Native Estates. | Crown Lands. 


Triangu- Topo- 
lation. graphy. 


Sq. miles. Sq. miles.| Plots. Acres. 





Year ending 31st March, 1914... te 356 663 _ 23,000 
% a 1916... 3 1,492 = 1,049 _ 35,100 
SS 7 1916... sae 583 719 _ 43,154 
a ee 1917... ie 260 295 _ 13,073 
” » 1918. 306 20 — 1,369 
» ” 1919. ae) 190 5 _ 6,884 
»» » 1920... wee _ _— _— 1,620 

Nine months ending 3lst December, 
1920 ... Ans an _ oes 165 126 59 8,086 
Year ending 31st December, 1921... 452 214 82 5,020 
ss = 1922... 825 791 38 683 








Of the native estates in the Buganda Kingdom guaranteed 
under the Uganda Agreement, 1900, the total area now surveyed 
on the scale 1/10,000 is 7,869 miles, the triangulated area 9,000 
square miles. 


2. General Triangulation and Topography.—In 1916-17 a 
series of secondary triangulation covering an area of about 4,000 
square miles was observed, based on Anglo-German Boundary 
Commission and Uganda Survey Department points in Southern 
Busoga, passing through Bukedi and Teso districts, and extending 
into the North of the Lango district. Error of principal triangles 
+ 2°55". A junction of this series crossing Lake Kioga was 
effected in 1919 with the triangulation carried out in Northern 
Buganda by Captain Macfie, R.E., in 1910. 


In 1921 triangulation was commenced in Toro, based on the 
Arc of meridian 1908 survey, to link up with the Uganda Survey 
Department's trangulation. One thousand six hundred square 
miles of primary triangulation were observed, and 540 square 
miles of secondary. During the following year 975 square miles 
of primary, and 1,100 square miles of secondary, minor and inter- 
sected points were completed ; 1,032 square miles of topographical 
work on a scale of 1: 50,000 were completed. 


In the Eastern Province secondary triangulation was carried 
out in 1922 over an area of 1,550 square miles, eventually to 
stretch from the Nile across Northern Busoga, through Bukedi to 
Mount Elgon. 
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3. Maps.—The following sheets of a provisional 1: 250),00) 
series were sent in 1922 to England for printing :— 
North A 386 Q Mount Elgon. North A 36 H Mahagi. 
» >», 86 R Sekerr. South A 86 G Lake Mohas. 
+> 9, 86 W Mumia’s. », 89 Ls Mt. Sabinio. 
»» +, 860 Masindi Port. 
Also revised map of Buganda Kingdom. 
Eight others are in course of preparation. 
In 1921 eight maps in various scales were printed in Cai: 
this arrangement has now been discontinued, and printing in the 
future will be done in England. 


Towards the end of 1922, 28 sheets of the 1/50,000 series 
were sent to England for reproduction; plans of Jinja ani 
Kampala were sent at the same time. 

A map index was compiled and placed on sale in 1922. I 
comprises some 12,000 names, with a preface giving the name 
of officers who have made the maps, with other information as 
Base Lines, Topographical reports, etc. 

The area of the Uganda Protectorate is covered by maps put 
lished by the War Office on a scale of 1/1,000,000 (G.S.G5. 
2465) and 1/2,000,000 (G.S.G.S. 2871). 


” 


4. Summary of Township Surveys :— 

1914-15. New township at Mjanji Port and replanning ofs 
portion of Jinja. Plots set out in Kampala, Jin 
and Masindi. 

1915-16. Preliminary surveys of Lira, Ngora, Gogonto. 
Agu and Kumi. Establishment of the propos! 
bazaar on Kololo Hill, Kampala. 

1916-17. Lira, Gogonyo, Ngora, Agu, Kumi and Mjap; 
finally demarcated. Bazaars at Jinja and Kolok 
Hill, Kampala, and a number of plots at Lale. 

1917-18. New bazaar at Jinja finally demarcated. 

1918-19. A considerable amount of Survey work carried ott 
in and near Kampala and at Jinja. 

1919-20. As in previous year. 

1920. Triangulation and contouring in Kampals avi 
Fort Portal. 

1921. Final town-planning scheme demarcated at Kan- 
pala. Miscellaneous work at Kampala, Jin}. 
Toro and Entebbe; bazaars at Iganga, Kalix 
and Fort Portal. 

1922. Plots at Kampala, Iganga, Jinja and Fort Ports. 


5. General Remarks.—The war had a gradually incresal 
disorganizing effect on the Survey Department until, at the eo 
of the period 1916-17, survey work was practically at a standstill, 
Many members were assigned to military duties and the work 
the Drawing Office was largely of a military nature. This sa 
of affairs continued during the next few years, and it was Dd 
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until 1920 that matters began to improve. During the year ending 
March 31st, 1919, out of twenty Surveyors there were nine absent 
on military service and eight vacancjes unfilled. Though by the 
end of 1920 there were only six positions unfilled, several of the 
Surveyors were of little practical use, owing to lack of training ; 
in 1921 there were scarcely any vacancies. 

1921 was remarkable for the great and increasing difficulty in 
obtaining labour for survey work on native estates and for the 
large increase in the cost of this labour. The work performed by 
volunteer porters was very unsatisfactory. The demand for Crown 
Lands was small and the depression in the planting industry 
remained. 

In 1922 a new chart for the Eastern Arms of Lake Kioga was 
prepared by Lieutenant-Commander Buckler, R.N.R., and 
Lieutenant Watts, R.N.R., both of the Uganda Railway Marine. 
Makerere Technical College was opened, three Survey Scholar- 
ships being allotted to natives of the Protectorate. 


LAND OFFICE. 


LEASES AND GRANTS OF LanD 
(other than grants to Natives under the Uganda Agreement 








of 1900). 
TaBLe IV. 
Surrenders, 
Forfeitures or 
Period. Leases. Grants. Falling-in of Net Gain. 
Leases due to 
Grant of Freehold. 
1913-14 bers 154 59 50 163 
1914-15 nen 47 37 57 27 
1915-16 ae 40 40 36 44 
1916-17 are 111 27 20 118 
1917-18 68 16 21 63 
1918-19 76 10 12 14 
1919-20 vee 137 18 16 139 
1920 aes 66 18 19 65 
(Nine months) 
1921 ... “ee 69 12 24 57 


1922 ... nee 42 5 31 16 





SPECIAL REPORTS 
ON THE SURVEYS OF 
SOME WEST INDIAN COLONIES. 


A general discussion in 1922 of the surveys, topographical 
and cadastral, of Trinidad brought up in its train the genenl 
question of the Surveys of the West Indian Colonies generally. 
It was discovered that the information concerning these survess 
and the land enactments by which title is assured, was 
extremely scanty, and that the reports received on the subject 
from individual Colonies were insufficient in material and given 
in unsuitable form. The Colonial Survey Committee were well 
aware of the lack of reliable mapping in these Colonies, but 
felt unable to help towards the solution of local difficulty without 
a knowledge of the facts. At their meeting in January, 19%, 
the Committee decided, therefore, to issue a questionnaire with 
the object of compiling a statement which might be at once a 
help to themselves and a guide to the Colonies in question. 


Answers to the questionnaire were duly received, and from 
them have been drawn up a series of short reports or summaries 
which provide an authoritative statement of present condition:. 
These summaries are now printed on the following pages. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE STATE OF THE SURVEYS OF THE WEST 


1. 


2. 


3. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


INDIAN COLONIES. 


Statement of the Fundamental latitudes and longitudes of 
the Colony and the data on which they are based. 


Particulars of the Trigonometrical Framework (if any) of 
whole or part. 


The state of preservation of the stations of this framework and 
the availability of the records of measures and results. 


. If there be no Trigonometrical Survey, is there a framework, 


complete or incomplete, of Standard Traverses? 


. Particulars of Standard Traverses, such as density, per- 


missible error, preservation of stations, records, etc. 


. If Standard Traverses do not exist, is there a framework of 


minor traverses, tied to a trigonometrical control? 


. Particulars of Topographical Survey, if any. Date of survey, 


scale of maps, method of indicating hill features, etc. 
Where maps are available, copies should be forwarded. 


. Particulars of Cadastral Survey. Dates, progress, extent of 


area under survey, and present situation generally. 


. What are the methods which were and are employed to 


control this survey? How was the survey itself con- 
ducted—by theodolite or compass traverses, or in what 
other way ? 


Is the Cadastral Survey in need of revision? Have difficulties 
arisen as to the boundaries of properties? 


A statement of the methods by which boundaries and areas 
are recorded and the extent to which survey is an index 
to title. 


A copy is required of the land enactments by which 
properties are defined and title assured. 


Particulars of any Engineering Surveys and the use to which 
they have been put to complete the topography or 
cadastre. 
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SURVEYS OF WEST INDIAN COLONIES. 


I.—BaHaMas. 


1. The geographical positions are taken from the Admiralty 
Charts; but there being no triangulation in the group no use is 
made of these for any local purpose of survey. 


2—6. There are no triangulations or standard traverses in 
the group. 


7. The only general topographical information is that derivabie 
from the Admiralty Charts and small-scale maps reproduced 
therefrom. It may be stated, however, that, in the course of 
making surveys for Crown Land Grants by compass and chain, 
topographical features are noted on the traverses, such as coast 
lines, creeks, prominent hills, roads, etc. In many parts of the 
group the terrain is flat and featureless, without hills, streams, 
ponds or made roads; there are considerable areas of bush or pine 
forest. 

The Charts show very few features in the interior, except 
lakes, lagoons and salt-ponds and some few indications of the 
general nature of the country. The principal of the numerous 
Charts are :—399, Bahama and Abaco, 1/326,000; 1435 and 
1489, New Providence, 1/14,530 and 1/37,800; 1452, City of 
Nassau, 1/4,150; 1474, Gt. Exuma, 1/29,500; 1496 and 2077, 
Andros Land, 1/293,500; 20757, Eleuthera I., 1/293,500; 2075, 
Long I., 1/300,000 ; 393, Crooked Is., on various scales. 


8. There is no regular cadastral survey, but irregular land 
surveys are made in laying out lands for sale and in preparing 
Crown Grants. 


9. These surveys are made by compass and chain. The 
coast lines as shown on the Admiralty Charts are taken as the 
framework on which these compass traverses are based. The 
boundaries of private lands are marked on the ground by lines 
cut through the bush, the corners being fixed by piles of stones 
or marks cut on trees—methods assuredly rough. 

The survey so made is plotted upon a general compiled map; 
new grants are plotted by adding to the already plotted plans of 
former grants. 


10. Difficulties have at times arisen concerning boundaries, 
but such are not of frequent occurrence; any which arise are 
settled by reference to the plans attached to the original Grants 
from the Crown. 


11. A Crown Land Grant describes in its text the situation 
and boundaries of the property; a plan is attached to each Grant 
showing its shape and area and such topographical features as 
exist on the boundaries. 
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Every Grant is filed in the Office of the Registrar of Records 
in the City of Nassau and a complete list is in existence of all 
Grants made from the Crown to private persons. Each Grant 
can be located on the general compiled map and on the ground 
from these records. In spite of the primitive methods used and 
the possibility of errors in the plans, they seem to fill the require- 
ments of the case and are accepted as full evidence of title. 


12. There are about 80 enactments covering questions of 
acquisition, partition, transfer, trust, escheatment, intestacy, 
building extension and so forth. The Surveyor who visits the 
Out Islands is a member of the Departmental Staff ; if all survey 
is under the direct control of the Surveyor-General, departmental 
regulations take the place of legal enactments. There is not 
sufficient technical information in the reports to give any indica- 
tion of the accuracy required. 


13. No engineering surveys have been made in the group. 


I1.—Barpabos. 


In this Colony the conditions appear to be unique. 


There are no Crown Lands in the Colony, and private 
properties have been fixed for a period so long that no questions 
of survey appear to arise unless on occasions of the rarest 
occurrence. 


There being no opportunity for acquisition or development, 
the only matters involving land would be questions of transfer 
and partition and such like, and these appear to be arranged 
without difficulty. 


There is no information as to land tenure, land records or 
plans for title, the Governor stating that there are no particulars 
available from which to supply the desired information. It would 
appear then that, from the point of view of survey, the island 
has for the present at least reached a stage of almost complete 
stabilization. 


No military or naval question, nor even such a matter as 
tourist development, is at present under discussion, so that there 
is no demand for topographical maps beyond those which already 
exist. In respect of such maps in the past the Colony has been 
singularly fortunate. 


A complete survey of the island was made by William Mayo 
as far back as 1721. A topographical map, based on this survey, 
was prepared by Sir Robert Schomburgk in 1846, the scale being 
2 in./1 mile. An improved edition of a 1-in. map, engraved by 
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Thomas Jefferys, was issued by Richard Laurie in 1846. In 
1869 there was produced the admirable chart No. 2485, being the 
results of the survey by Commander J. Parsons at 1} in./1 mile. 
Unlike many marine charts, this sheet gives a complete repre- 
sentation of internal topographical features, hills being in 
hachures. Mayo’s work is amplified and the number of spot 
heights increased, so that approximate contours are drawn on the 
geological edition of Parsons’ map, prepared by J. B. Harrison 
and A. J. Jukes-Brown at some date preceding 1891. 

There is also a chart, No. 502, of Bridgetown and small 
scale reproductions of maps by the Intelligence Department of 
the War Office. 


III.—BritisH GuIANA. 


Very full information of the present state of survey in British 
Guiana is contained in the report by the Commissioner of Lands 
and Mines under date 1922, 15th September. The following 
abstract is merely a summary of the facts contained therein, with 
occasional additions. 


1. Fundamental Latitudes and Longitudes.—The funda 
mental position in the Colony is that of Georgetown Lighthouse; 
the latitude, 6° 49’ 20” N., and longitude, 58° 09’ 47” W., are 
taken from the Admiralty Chart. 

There are about 80 secondary astronomical stations the 
longitude of which has been fixed by transport of time, apparently 
from Georgetown, one to three chronometers having been carried. 
There are no W/T longitudes. As the Colony is within easy 
range of American stations, the signals from which are being 
received daily at Greenwich, it is to be hoped that the precisior 
possible from direct connection with the fundamental zero of 
longitude will soon enable a large number of astronomical stations 
to be fixed with comparatively great accuracy (apart from devia- 
tion of the vertical) and at a trifling cost. 

The latitudes and the local times have been determined by 
6-in. and 8-in. transits ; in some cases six pairs of north and south 
stars are mentioned as having been observed for latitude. 

In addition to the astronomical positions, the geodetic latitudes 
and longitudes of a number of points have been computed from 
adjoining astronomical stations. 


2. Trigonometrical Framework.—No trigonometrical frame 
work of any portion of the Colony exists. 

Starting from a small base measured at the Penal Settlemert. 
Mazaruni, there is a minor triangulation of portions of the 
Cuyuni, Mazaruni and Essequibo rivers, all confined within s 
radius of 12 miles from the Tower of the Prison in the Settle 
ment. 
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Ninety per cent. of the country is heavily timbered; a 
trigonometrical survey would therefore involve heavy clearings. 
Except Roraima and its companion Kukenaam (8,635 and 8,622 
ft.), a group of high mountains in the same frontier region, and 
other summits rising perhaps as high as 5,000 feet on the southern 
boundary, the average height of the higher hills in general 
appears to be well under 2,500 feet ; and these hills appear to be 
well distributed over the Colony with the exception of the 
coastal region. There is, however, no information available 
as to the persistence of cloud or haze on hills of the latter class. 


3. Marking of Trigonometricul Stations and Traverse Stations 
and Bench Marks.—The trigonometrical stations are marked by 
posts, locally known as “‘ paals.’’ In no cases have intermediate 
traverse stations been permanently marked, and even terminal 
stations have been seldom marked by paal or beacon. The paal 
now used on traverses is either : (1) a hardwood pole 4 ft. x 4 in. 
x 2 in., painted white with engraved figures, or (2), at every 
fifth mile, an iron paal with crown and black figures painted over 
white. 

Surface levels along the route are determined trigometrically. 
Permanent bench marks are established at intervals. These 
consist of earthenware pipes, filled with concrete, sunk into the 
ground and connected to a concrete ‘‘ raft ’’ resting on short 
piles; the pipe is covered with a layer of cement flush with the 
top of the pipe, on which is engraved the number, etc. 


4,5 & 6. Standard Traverses.—There is an incomplete frame- 
work of 10 traverses. Four of these were unclosed traverses 
carried out with a 4-in. transit theodolite and 100-feet steel tapes 
standardized for a tension of 20 lb. and a temperature of 85° F. 
In some cases the distances were measured twice and the bearings 
were frequently checked by observed azimuths. 


Two other traverses follow the two banks of the Demerara 
River for 52 miles; they were divided into three sections which 
were closed by connecting trigonometrically the east and west 
banks of the river. The angular error did not exceed 12 seconds 
and the linear error 1 in 2,000. 


The longest traverse, known as the Cattle Trail, was run 
187 miles to connect Takana, on the west bank of the Berbice 
River, to Annai Landing, in the Savannahs bordering the 
Rupunini. This traverse was executed with a 6-in. vernier 
theodolite reading to 20 seconds, a 4-in. micrometer transit 
reading to 10 seconds and Chesterman 100-ft. bands standardized 
as above; the line was measured twice and the bearings were 
frequently checked by the means of morning and evening solar 
azimuths, but no corrections were applied for the sag or the 
temperature of the steel bands. The tapes were standardized 
in catenary by the makers, but no correction was applied for 
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change of sag due to superelevation of one terminal of a chain- 
length; it seems regrettable that an invar tape, standardized at 
the National Physical Laboratory and two marking tripods are 
not retained at the Survey Headquarters for comparing the steei 
tapes in catenary. It should be noted, further, that rustles 
steel tapes, having much the same low dilatation as invar, are 
now obtainable in England. 

Two boundary traverses were run to determine the Venezuelan 
frontier, one tachymetric, the other by subtense bar. A travers 
was also measured from the junction of the Essequibo ané 
Abazaruni to Rockstone for the purposes of railway location. 

There are no minor traverses tied to trigonometrical control. 


7. Topographical Survey.—There has been no topographical 
survey in the Colony, as distinct from rough, small scale 
mapping. 


8 & 9. Cadastral Survey.—Although no systematic cadastral 
survey has been undertaken, survey of alienated lands kas 
been carried out both before and after 1804, t.e., under Dutch 
and British sway. 

Of the 57 million acres in the Colony, a little over 3 million 
had been alienated prior to the end of 1921, under different forms 
of title requiring survey. Of this area, about 636,000 acres 
were granted during the Dutch occupation, and of the remainder 
only about 600,000 acres have been surveyed ; 1,800,000 acres in 
the hinterland, recently leased for grazing, still await survey 
control. 

Up to 1890 all surveys, including those made during the 
Dutch regime, were carried out by chain and compass travers 
on the magnetic meridian, without reference to the variation of 
the needle. All surveys for title made since 1890, ordinarils 
limited to 10 acres, have been carried out by theodolite and stee! 
band, and it is required that one line be laid down by sila 
observation for true bearing. 

To define property boundaries, the lines must be cleared ard 
kept cleared to 6 feet of width. To mark holdings within 
rectangular confines, the common shape of small and old grants. 
6 paals are used, one at each corner and one directional paal a 
convenient distance down each side line. One at least of the 
paals must be of iron or stone. 

In the case of larger areas and irregular figures close 
traverses are made. The allowable limit of angular error i: 
15 seconds with a 4-in. instrument—a sufficiently strict closure: 
in distance the error of closure is fixed at 1 in 1,000 im oper 
land, 1 in 500 in forest areas and 1 in’2,000 in mining surveys 

Lands taken up for mining purposes are held almost exclu- 
sively under Claim Licences, a form of title which does no 
involve survey though it necessitates beaconing and clearance of 
boundaries. 
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10. Boundaries of Properties.—Considerable difficulties have 
arisen owing to :— 
(a) Annual change of declination ; 
(b) The Dutch measures; 
(c) The disappearance of old boundary paals; 
(d) Incorrect chaining. 

(a) The variation of the needle was first established by the 
Georgetown Observatory in 1847; but the declination 
has been deduced for the year 1765. 

(b) Up to 1914 the standard measure was the Rhynland 
rood of 12 Dutch feet=12°356 English feet. 300 
square Rhynland roods=1 Rhynland acre=1°051446 
English acres. In the County of Berbice, however, 
land was measured by the ‘‘ Ketting ” of 66 Rhyn- 
land feet, and 302} square roods formed the Dutch 
acre. 

Since 1914 the English foot has been made the legal measure. 

(c) The littoral and riparian lettings of the Dutch period 
were under H.W.L. and were worked on the polder 
system. The trenches thus made between the hold- 
ings are permanent evidence of boundary ; but beyond 
tidal influence the disappearance of boundary paals 
has led to some difficulty, chiefly by reason of ignor- 
ance of the magnetic declination at the epoch of 
survey. 

(d) Mistakes in chaining and failure to properly stardardize 
the chains used have been productive of much error. 


11. Records and Title.—At the present time an average of 
400 isolated cadastral surveys of tracts of from 5 to 10 acres in 
extent are carried out yearly by the surveyors attached to the 
Department of Lands and Mines, by whom all surveys of Crown 
Land for title are made with the exception of such contract 
surveys as have been mentioned on page 5. 

Under the Land Surveyor’s Ordinance a copy of every plan 
made by a private surveyor must be recorded in the Department 
of Lands and Mines; before record in the Deeds Registry each 
such plan is checked in the drawing office as far as possible. 

Surveys after being checked as to bearings, distances, etc., 
are embodied on what is called the ‘‘ Stock Map” of the 
locality. A consecutive and joinable series of cadastral maps in 
sheet form for record purposes is being constructed by the con- 
tinuous plotting of the diagrams attached to titles, each sheet 
embracing 10! of lat. by 10/ of long. 

Two remarks may be made regarding these sheets. 

(1) Without some form of control, such as a trigonometrical 
or main traverse, it is of course realised, in Guiana as elsewhere, 
that there is a narrow limit to what may be described as the 
“ Addition Method ’’ of map making. 
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(2) Cadastral sheets should be based on a grid, not on the 
graticule, a rule applied almost universally. The corners of 
plots must eventually be placed on a rectangular co-ordinate 
system which practically postulates rectangular, not curvilinear. 
sheets lines. These rectangular co-ordinates have to be drawn 
up on some form of projection. The configuration of British 
Guiana is meridional and the Colony can be placed on a single 
Cassini or Transverse Mercator projection, preferably the latter, 
with 59° W. as the central meridian. 

But in the absence of a trigonometrical survey or a sufficient 
number of main traverses and more particularly of a reliable 
fundamental latitude and longitude (or geodetic mean of such), it 
appears as yet somewhat too soon to adopt a suitable projectional 
system, with its appropriate rectangular co-ordinates. So soon a: 
fundamental geographical positions are determined, the process 
of conversion should be undertaken and present efforts should 
keep in view this eventual conversion to a proper projectional 
system. Under such a scheme the survey for title will give the 
corners of the holdings simply in terms of this universal Colony 
system of rectangular co-ordinates, which for convenience, sim- 
plicity of reference and accuracy of working can have no rival. 


12. Enactments.—The Colony has by suitable enactments 
and instructions, dated up to 1919, endeavoured to transform the 
old and inaccurate methods to a system of progressive order: 
it is to be congratulated on its present attempts towards 
greater simplicity, accuracy and general knowledge of it: 
territory. 


IV.—BritisH Honpvuras. 


1. Fundamental Positions.—A fundamental latitude, lonci- 
tude and azimuth have been determined this year by the 
Admiralty. In the report dated 12th February, 1923, by Captain 
H. P. Douglas, R. N.,* of H.M.S. ‘‘ Mutine,”’ the following facts 
are given :— 


Jesuit Tower Flag Staff, Belize. 


Latitude... ig She ee as 17° 28/ 58.92 N. 
Longitude ... ie 88° 11’ 48.18 W. 
Azimuth of Cocoa Plum Trig. Station .. 1729 83! 527, 


Note.—The trigonometrical station on Cocoa Plum Car 
requires permanent beaconing. 





*In 1924, September, Hydrographer of the Admiralty. 
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The observations for latitude and time were made by a prism 
astrolabe, and Greenwich time was obtained by Wireless Night 
Signals from Washington Observatory. 

The positions of six other points were determined and fixed 
by rectangular co-ordinates based on the meridian of the tower 
of the Jesuit College. Calculation will show the projection on 
which these co-ordinates were computed. 

The positions of two more points were fixed by the British 
Honduras-Guatemala Boundary Commission of 1859. 


2-7. Trigonometrical, Traverse and Topographical Surveys.—- 
There are no trigonometrical surveys (save that of the Admiralty), 
no standard traverses or minor traverses tied to a trigonometrical 
control, and no topography in the proper sense of the term. 

Apparently no system of projection has been adopted, and the 
boundaries of properties are not defined by rectangular co-ordi- 
nates. As the configuration is meridional, the extreme width of 
the Colony not exceeding 1}°, a single meridional projection, 
based on the meridian of 88° 30’ W., would cover the whole 
Colony with a scale error not exceeding 1/10,000. 


8. Cadastral Survey.—This is the only kind of survey con- 
ducted in the Colony. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
lands were alienated in large blocks; but whereas in other 
Colonies the depths of the blocks from the sea margin were stated 
in terms of a unit reasonably small—the fathom in Fiji for 
example—in Honduras the unit was the mile. Eight miles was 
then fixed as the maximum depth, and the surveyor’s work was 
limited to a compass traverse of the littoral or riparian frontage. 
In most cases the magnetic bearings of the side lines were 
assigned; but the side lines and the back line of the block were 
neither measured nor even beaconed, and in a very large number 
of cases the side and back lines have not been opened up to the 
present day. 

The lands of the Colony may be divided broadly into three 
groups: (1) The large estates mentioned above, granted by the 
Crown to private persons; (2) unalienated Crown lands; (3) a 
large number of comparatively small holdings, usually less than 
100 acres, which have been sold or leased. These plots are 
naturally situated in the neighbourhood of the rivers, the Govern- 
ment having never restricted settlement to defined areas; in 
consequence the poorer lands in many parts remain unoccupied. 

The various groups of land are shown on a sketch map pre- 
pared by the Survey Department. 


9. Cadastral Methods.—Before 1886 the method of surveying 
was by compass and chain. Since that date the theodolite and 
chain or the tachymeter have been employed. ‘Traverses are 
closed on themselves or on other points whenever possible, and 
bearings are determined and checked by astronomical observa- 
tions. The closing error is in general within 1 in 1,000. 
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To fix the position of the property the method employed is to 
traverse along the rivers; when the cost would not be excessive 
traverses are also made to connect with pre-existing surveys. 
Surveys of lands behind the frontal estates are linked with the 
surveys of the latter, as commonly in countries where no effective 
control has been established. 

The Survey Department has been employed on: (1) The 
surveys of towns; (2) of a few large estates; (3) and, more par- 
ticularly, of the smaller estates. About 647 square miles in all 
have been surveyed. 


10. Difficulties and Proposals to overcome them.—In the 
present state of development it is unnecessary to revise the 
Cadastral Survey; but it will become necessary in the event of 
any considerable amount of fresh enterprise. The present state 
of the survey has arisen through indifference as to boundaries and 
the omission of the Government to compel proprietors to clear 
and beacon them. 

Difficulties have arisen as to the boundaries of properties; but 
these are generally settled by agreement. Even agreement, 
however, may be in some cases expensive, the Government itself 
having recently been put to great expense in payment of damages 
arising from an imperfect survey. In the event of the land 
becoming more valuable, disputes and litigation will certainly 
increase. 

The most important need at the present time is for a trigono- 
metrical framework, to which may be tied existing surveys of 
known accuracy, the corners of the estates not yet delimited, and 
all future surveys. 

If the proposal to open the southern portion of the western 
frontier of the Colony is carried into effect, it will be necessary 
to triangulate between the two ends of the boundary in order to 
determine accurately their relative position. When longitudinal 
triangulations are made to connect this western frontier with 
positions on the coast whose latitudes and longitudes are known 
beyond question, a beginning may be made immediately to put 
the whole survey of the Colony on a single system with a known 
meridian, a fundamental origin, a well-determined basis of linear 
measurement, a fundamental azimuth and a definite and suitable 
projection. 


11. Land Enactments.—Survey is no index to title; but 
persons having doubtful titles can register them, and these title: 
become valid if no opposition is offered within a prescribed period. 
Few persons take advantage of this provision, and the number of 
defective titles is large. 

Copies of plans of all boundaries must be lodged for record in 
the office of the Registrar-General, who is also Keeper of Records. 
The enactments governing the survey and delimitation of property 
and the conditions requisite to secure title are contained in certain 
chapters of the Consolidated Laws and in Ordinance No. 22/1915. 
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12. Engineering Surveys.—The only engineering survey in 
the Colony is that of the Stann Creek Railway, which has been 
utilized in the same manner as the river traverses for determining 
the position of lands adjoining the railway. 


13. Mups.—The principal general map of the Colony is on a 
scale of 6 miles/1 in.; it was compiled in 1911 and reproduced 
by the Ordnance Survey in 1912. The tracing showing the groups 
of land which accompanies the Surveyor-General’s report is dated 
4th May, 1922, and is on a scale of 1/295,729. This map shows 
that the freeholds exploited for mahogany almost absorb the 
northern portion of the Colony. The Admiralty charts are 
numbered 522, 959 and 1797. 


V.—J aMAloa. 


1. Fundamental Positions.—The origin for latitudes and 
longitudes which was used for the trigonometrical survey of 
Kingston and its vicinity had been fixed by the U.S.C. & G.S. 
This point, 12 feet west of the centre of the pedestal of the 
statue at the southern end of King Street, was found to have the 
following geographical co-ordinates :— 

Latitude, 17° 57’ 40°98" ; Longitude, 76° 47’ 39°705" W. 

Another point, included in the Nautical Almanac, is Kemp- 
shot Observatory in the Montego district :— 

Latitude, 18° 24’ 51”; Longitude, 77° 52’ 22” W. 

Based on the former are the geodetic values of the 
geographicals of the stations of the triangulation. 

The Admiralty have also fixed a number of points around the 
island. 


2 & 3. Triangulation.—The only work of this nature was 
that executed in 1904 by the Colonial Survey Section under 
Captain G. S. Knox, R.E. It is not known if the stations, 
situated in St. Andrew and St. Catherine, were ever permanently 
marked, no funds having been allotted for this essential purpose. 
The records are available at the War Office and from time to 
time copies have been transmitted to Jamaica. 


4.-6. Traverses.—There are no standard traverses in the 
island nor any minor traverses tied to a trig. control. 


7. Topography.—Based on the triangulation aforesaid, the 
Colonial Survey Section carried out the topography of Kingston 
and its environs on the scale of 1/25,344 or 24 inches to the mile. 
This topographical work was extended by Captain E. J. Pomeroy 
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in 1909-1912, and five sheets were prepared and printed by tie 
Ordnance Survey. This work was discontinued by the War 
Office owing to local indifference and the refusal of the Colony 
to make any contribution to the undertaking. 

‘A compilation was carried out by Mr. C. Liddell of a map in 
two sheets on the scale of 2°698 miles to an inch. This map, 
produced in 1888 and revised in 1905, is the source of information 
as to the geography of Jamaica. Many interesting features, such 
as the swallow-holes and grottos of the interior limestone, are 
indicated on these two sheets, on which, however, relief is shown 
by hill shading only and apparently not a spot height is given; 
in the absence of a framework, no notion of the accuracy of the 
map is obtainable. Regarding it, the present Surveyor-General 
states that a tourist map prepared from it ‘‘ would not be 
accurate and would be incomplete as regards many of our paro- 
chial roads.”’ 


On a revision of this map, between 1912 and 1915, £60) 
had been expended ; but though the scale had been reduced to 1 
inch, the revision was not completed. Relief on this revision is 
represented in a general way by hachures and the elevation of 
important points is given. A good topographical map is a 
necessity which few seem to appreciate. 


8. Cadastral Survey.—No cadastral survey has ever beeu 
carried out on a systematic basis. Isolated surveys of property 
boundaries began to be made shortly after the occupation of tie 
island in 1655. 

.. At the present day a small part only of the island remains 
‘‘ unpatented.’’ Survey to-day appears in considerable measure 
to be concerned with the division of the larger into smailer 
holdings. 

The fact that the greater part of the land has been already 
alienated would imply that the conditions in great measure are 
the same as those which faced Europe at the beginning of the 
19th century. With the present greater knowledge of methods, 
a general survey would have the advantage of tackling a well- 
known problem with modern methods. 


9. Cadastral Methods.—The compass and Gunter chain 
remain as the established instruments. The Surveyor-Genera!: 
report does not give any information as to the procedure used to 
check these surveys; but much can be gleaned from the report 
prepared by his predecessor. Apparently no attempt is made 
to apply the change of magnetic declination, much less the 
diurnal change. A closure of 1 in 300 in linear dimensions 
apparently permissible. 

The primitive method of survey abandoned almost everywhere 
is thus still in vogue in Jamaica. In Trinidad, it is true, the 
compass is still used; but there a compass theodolite reading br 
estimation to minutes is employed, magnetic attraction is said to 
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be almost entirely absent, the various corrections are known 
within limits and are applied and the closure of minor traverses 
is something of the order of 1 in 2,000, though the legs are in 
genetal short ; moreover, there is a general trigonometrical con- 
trol. 


The conditions in Jamaica would not be so bad were there 
any effective official control on the surveys, such as they are. 


10. Difficulties as to Boundaries.—Disputes as to boundaries 
among the large landed proprietors are of rare occurrence, but 
among the smaller settlers disagreements resulting in recourse to 
the Courts arise more frequently. The Government itself is 
seldom involved and the rare differences are settled by agree- 
ment. 


11 & 12. Records, Titles and Enactments.—The recording 
of boundaries and areas is carried out in cases where application 
is made to the Registrar of Titles or to the Deputy Keeper of 
the Records. Mere survey is not an index to title, except in 
special cases. When a survey has remained in the Island Record 
Office for twelve months without a denunciation of its accuracy, 
it is deemed to give a correct representation of the boundaries 
of the property. The Law 21 of 1888 appears to deal chiefly 
with the legal aspect of title; the requirements of the ‘‘ plot or 
diagram ’’ are not there defined. 


The Land Surveyor's Law (31 of 1894) appears to be the 
chief instrument governing the qualifications and work of the 
surveyor. 


This law is open to criticism on several grounds :— 

(a) A corporate member of the Surveyor’s Institution of 
Great Britain and Ireland is most frequently a Land 
Agent, without any special knowledge of survey. 

(b) An examination conducted by the Surveyor-General and 
a Commissioned Surveyor is not sufficiently in- 
dependent. 

(c) No ruling is made as to the right of the surveyor to 
enter any land other than unoccupied land, in order 
to survey properly an adjoining property. 

(d) No indications are given as to the methods by which the 
survey is to be conducted. 

(e) Nothing is laid down as to the manner in which the 
plotting of the survey is to be presented on paper. 

(f) No powers appear to be conferred on the Surveyor- 
General to enable him to denounce effectively an 
inaccurate survey. 


It would appear that an effective survey ordinance, drawn up . 
on the lines of the more progressive Colonies, is one of the chief 
necessities if improvement is to take place. 
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13. Engineering Surveys.—Various engineering surveys, of 
railways and roads for example, have been made from time to 
time; but these surveys have never been utilized or ever 
recorded in the Survey Department. 


14, Remarks.—It is remarked that in the absence of a frame- 
work it is impracticable to locate accurately, on a map of 
Jamaica, a registered title. 

The present antiquated method of making plans by the us 
of the magnetic compass is quite untrustworthy, especially in 
a country where wire fences are common and the amount of the 
loca] attraction is unknown. 

There is no regulation which compels the commissioned sur- 
veyor to have his compass tested for variation or accuracy ; much 
less to insist on an instrument of special type, on the application 
of the diurnal corrections or on the avoidance of the needle in 
regions affected by magnetic disturbance. 

The inaccuracy of many of the ‘‘ plans ’’ of properties is 
notorious, so that it is superfluous to stress the urgent need for 
reform, which is almost universally recognised. 


15. Maps.—The maps of the island are as follows :— 





Scale. No.of Nature. Name. Date. 
Sheets. 
lin./2°695 miles .... 2 Compiled «+. C. Liddell s+. 1888 & 1905 
2} in./1 mile 5 Topographical ... Knox & Pomeroy 1905 & 1912 
1 in./8 miles «1 In four colours I.D.W.O. --- 1900 & 1912 
lin./1 mile (sketch 1 Clarendon Dist. Major Edge... 1902 
os maps) 

ae . Hanover Dist. (Mancuvres)  ... 1903 

1/250,000 ... «»» | School map in 
layer tints. 





VI.—LeEEwarp IsLanpDs. 


ANTIGUA AND BARBUDA. 


1. Description.—Antigua (108 sq. miles) is grouped with 
Barbuda (62 sq. miles) and Redonda (4 sq. mile). 

In Antigua the hills are low except in the S.W., where 
Boggy Peak rises to over 1,300 ft. The few rivers are also in 
the west and as springs are rare the water supply is somewhat 
precarious ; fortunately the rainfall is not meagre, varying from 
35 to 60 inches. 

Barbuda was long a cattle and horse ranch. The “' high- 
lands "’ on the east rise two or three hundred feet and a great 
lagoon on the west almost severs the northern extremity from the 
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main island. The only information as to the topography and 
configuration of Barbuda is that derivable from Admiralty Chart 
No. 1997. 


2. Fundamental Positions in Antigua.—The position best 
fixed in Antigua is that of the north tower of the Cathedral of 
St. John’s. Lat., 17° 6’ 14” N.; long., 61° 50’ 28” W. The 
longitude is based on a telegraphic determination by the U.8. 
Navy. The Admiralty give also the lat. and long. of the Flag- 
staff of English Harbour Dockyard, the long. having been based 
on carried time from Langs Observatory, Santa Cruz I., former 
Danish West Indies. 


3-9. Survey in General.—There has been no trigonometrical 
survey, no standard or control traverses and no general cadastral 
or topographic survey. 


10. Boundaries of Properties.—In many cases boundaries are 
very vaguely defined; in some cases there is no delimitation 
whatever. Of Crown Lands the following plans are in ex- 
istence :— 

(1) Body Ponds Land. Tracing made in 1884 of a survey 
made by W. M. Shervington in 1849; scale, 
5 chains/1 inch. 

(2) Clare Hall Land. Plan of survey in 1890 by H. M. 
Adams; scale, 10 chains/1 inch. 

The Governor hopes to have the defects in the plans of 
Crown Lands remedied forthwith. 


11 and 12. Enactments and Title.—A Registration Act was 
passed in 1886 which put the holding of land on a more secure 
basis. The Act introduced the necessity for a plan and the 
manner of assuring title was defined. 


13. Engineering Surveys.—There are no records of engineer- 
ing surveys except perhaps those of the Admiralty Dockyard on 
English Harbour. 


14. General—The country being generally flat, the fixing 
of a comparatively few trig. stations on either Antigua or 
Barbuda would open the possibility of cheap survey by aeroplane, 
provided that machines were engaged on a circus of operations 
in the West Indies. The photos so taken, by reason of the com- 
plete delineation of all visible surface features, would form a 
valuable record apart from any question of real survey. 

It must not be considered however, that an aerial survey is 
capable of affording a plotment sufficiently accurate for cadastral 
purposes without an expenditure at least comparable with that 
of ground survey. 


15. Maps of Antigua.—It is remarkable how the primitive 
map of John Luffman, of date 1787-88—4 sheets on the scale of 
14 inches/1 mile—is more or less perpetuated to the present day. 
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The best of the old maps is that of Shervington, 1852, at about 
2% inches/1 mile, reproduced by J. and C. Walker (4 sheets). 
Jeffery’s map of 1860, on a scale of about 1/55,000, shows the 
sloppy work characteristic of that cartographer. The last revision 
of the compiled map is by H. M. Adams, 1891; this has been 
found very inaccurate. For the outlines of the island the later 
compilers are indebted to the Admiralty surveys of 1848 and 
1863. Besides the general chart (reproduced without material 
change by the U.S. Navy), there are excellent charts of St 
John’s, Falmouth, and English Harbours. 


VII.—Winpwarp IsLanps. 


(a) GRENADA. 


1. Description.—Grenada is an island of about 130 square 
miles, healthy, well-watered, mountainous and picturesque. 
Like the Caribbean chain in general it is of volcanic origin. 
Unlike some other West Indian Islands, it is well provided with 
roads and is comparatively prosperous. The island possesses 
some fine anchorages : St. George Harbour is the chief port but 
Port Egmont appears to be the finest natural inlet. The highest 
hill, Mt. St. Catherine, rises to 2,750 feet and on a central 
plateau is situated a mountain pond, the Grand Etang, 1,750 
feet above S.L.; on the N.E., Lake Antoine fills a nearly perfect 
crater. 


2. Fundamental Positions.—There is no good determination 
of longitude; the longitudes of the chart are dependent on time 
carried from the flagstaff on the Water Battery at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 


3. Triangulation.—Triangulation of some of the main peaks 
in the island was started in 1891 by the then Director of Surveys, 
a base line being measured near Morne Jaloux, S.E. of St. 
George. Of this abortive attempt apparently neither field marks 
nor office records exist. 


4-6. Traverses.—No main or minor traverses have been sur- 
veyed. 


7. Topographical Survey.—For a geographical knowledge of 
Grenada, Admiralty Chart 2821 is the only authority. = This 
survev, made by J. Parsons, Master R.N., in 1859, shows the 
relief in the usual form of hachuring ; but the survey of the hil 
features in the interior is apparently complete and the lastinz 
value of good work is again put in evidence. If the survey of Pine. 
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in 1783 be considered meritorious in view of its date, even its 
quality as ‘‘ improved ’’ by Lieutenant D. Patterson in 1796 
barely admits comparison with the Admiralty work. The value 
of Jeffery’s map is indicated by the fact that the ‘‘ new edition "’ 
of 1864 is a poor reproduction of the old French work of 80 years 
before. 


8. Cadastral Maps.—Gavin Smith’s map of 1801, revised in 
1824, represents the only English attempt made at cadastral 
survey ; the scale is 2 inches/1 mile. It was apparently based, to 
some extent at least, on Pinel’s earlier survey. A revision of this 
map, in black, was printed by the I.D.W.O. in 1900. Of this 
map the Assistant Superintendent of Works reports in 1922 :— 

“Gavin Smith’s plan of Grenada defines some property 
boundaries as they may have existed in those days; but the 
main roads and first and second-class byways appearing on 
Smith’s plan were reproduced 75 years afterwards without 
having been surveyed. 

“* Great doubt exists as to whether this—still the standard 
map of the Colony—was the result of a general cadastral 
survey; recent investigations in certain localities prove that 
the plan was not prepared from first-class traverses. It is a 
mass of errors; estates overlap each other; in short, it 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be regarded as a faithful 
representation on paper of what obtains on the ground.” 

The Governor also states that instances have arisen in which 
it has been discovered that land owners are in occupation of 
Crown land, and that there are doubtless many such cases. 


9. Cadastral Methods.—No information is available as to the 
methods employed by Pinel and Gavin Smith; but it is fair to 
assume that they did not measure main traverses. 

‘* Some of the properties have, since then, been surveyed 
by the antiquated unreliable method of the magnetic com- 
pass; in many cases with a circumferentor. ‘These inde- 
pendent, untrustworthy surveys are not tied to any fixed 
stations or standard traverses; and the areas of plots. of 
lands have in many instances been calculated inaccurately.”’ 
There is no limit of permissible error provided for and con- 

trolled by Government. 


10. Delimitation of Properties.—Changes in ownership have 
occurred on estates, their boundaries have been altered and 
innumerable sub-divisions have taken place. Difficulties as to 
property boundaries are frequently arising, and even the Crown 
cannot assert its rights in some cases. 

The present situation is chaotic. A proper cadastral survey 
with trigonometrical contro] is a pressing necessity. Thereafter, 
moreover, as an assurance to all property owners, private and 
public. Government contro! will be demanded. 
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11. Plans of Properties—Modern methods for surveying and 
recording the boundaries of properties are not employed. An 
Ordinance of 1892 set up rules for the guidance of surveyors, but 
they are not observed. 


As soon as a primary survey has been undertaken it is to be 
hoped that all the cadastral maps of the Colony will be placed 
on a suitable projection. This implies the choice of a central 
meridian, say that of 61° 40’ W., and the adoption of a grid 
system, in which grid North will supply throughout the island 
the referential and working zero of bearing. The corners of 
properties will then be defined by their rectangular co-ordinates 
in the grid. 


A single system of this nature can be applied, without 
appreciable projectional error, to the whole island, and the maps, 
like those of the 1/20,000, 1-in., 4-in. and }-in. of Great Britain, 
to name the Homeland alone, will be truly rectangular, in accord- 
ance with practically all modern practice. Work, both in field 
and office, will become both simple and systematic. 


On questions of this nature the Colonial Survey Commitree 
ought to be consulted, since a mistake at the outset of such work 
has far-reaching consequences, usually irremediable. 


12. Enactments.—In addition to the Boundaries Settlement 
Ordinance of 1892, mentioned above, a Bill for an Ordinance to 
simplify titles and facilitate the transfer of land has been under 
consideration for some time, but the absence of a general cadastral 
survey of the island has delayed its introduction. 


13. Engineering Surveys.—A survey of St. George Harbour 
was caried out by the Public Works Department and a plano 
prepared to accompany a report thereon. But, unlike a railway 
traverse and levelling, for example, the work has little bearing 
on the survey of the island. 


14. Proposals.—It is considered that the necessity for a proper 
survey is urgent, and that a special tax for a period of three to five 
years ought to be levied to meet the emergency. Postponement 
will lead to aggravated trouble and augmented tribute. 


(b) St. Lucia. 


1. Description.—St. Lucia is an island covering about 230 
square miles. The highest hill is Mt. Gimie, culminating at about 
3,150 feet. Conspicuous cones, the Gros Piton and Petit Piton 
on the south-west coast, sweep down to the sea from about 2.3/0 
feet. The island is well watered and has some fine anchorages. 
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Castries, with good wharves, is the chief town and port. 
Admiralty charts 197 and 1099 show the principal harbours and 
bays. 


2. Fundamental Positions.—The longitude was fixed tele- 
graphically by Lieutenant Havergal from Bridgetown, Barbados, 
the longitude of which was itself determined telegraphically by 
Lieutenant-Commander Green, U.S.N., in 1876. In terms of 
this value the north-east corner of the Verandah of the Iron 
Barracks on Morne Fortuné, south of Castries, is in latitude 
14° 0/ 12".1 N; longitude, 60° 59’ 56”.7 W. 


3. Trigonometrical Survey.—A trigonometrical survey of the 
island was carried out by the Admiralty in 1887-88. Particulars 
of this survey have been supplied by the courtesy of the Hydro- 
grapher and have been transmitted to St. Lucia. 


The mean square error of an angle, as derived from the 
closures of the 15 triangles by means of Ferrero’s international 
formula, is + 12”, so that the work was good. The two 
measures of bearing exhibit an excellent accordance, the die- 
crepancy being 6” only. 

It is not known whether the trigonometrical stations are 
generally recoverable. 


4-6. Traverses.—There are no main or minor traverses tied 
to trigonometrical control. 


7. Topography.—The land forms are delineated on Chart 
No. 1273, on the scale of 1 sea mile/1 in.—about 1/73,000. This 
excellent chart by Lieutenant Havergal, and those previously 
mentioned by Staff-Commander Parsons and Lieutenant 
Havergal, exhibit the relief in the usual way by hachures. The 
heights of all the principal summits are indicated and apparently 
little is wanting except contouring and the revision consequent 
on the lapse of years to make the map complete for its scale. 
The ‘‘ map ”’ by Jefferys is a characteristic production, in which 
the place names are about the only recognizable elements of the 
cartography. 


8. Cadastre.—Lefort de la Tour, the French Surveyor- 
General, in 1787, had prepared a Reference Book and plan of the 
sub-division into estates. The greater part of the island is owned 
by proprietors whose title dates back to the French occupation ; 
a very small percentage of these estates has been resurveyed. 

The Government now surveys estates, in many cases discon- 
nected, which were originally held by the French Government 
either by right of conquest or reversion. The plan of an estate 
surveyed by the present Government serves only as an office 
record for plotting thereon any portions dismembered. 
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9. Cadastral Methods.—Before 1907 the compass was emploved 
to indicate the true meridian. From that date the Government 
tried to rectify the errors caused thereby ; allotments were resur- 
veyed and new grants were issued. 


From 1907 onwards surveys were conducted by theodolite 
traverses, referred to true meridian by astronomical observations. 
The closing error perinissible is 1/700, but in practice 1/1,500 
not exceeded. 


All roads traced and constructed since 1907 have been sur- 
veyed; but, as the main road which they enter has not been 
traversed during the British occupation, the plans made from 
these road surveys merely indicate the quantity of land acquired 
from the proprietors whose estates they cross. 


10. Need for Revision.—A general cadastral survey, on 8 
systematic basis, could be carried out with benefit both to 
individual owners and to the Government, provided, of course, 
that an accurate framework were in existence. In this work 
plans executed since 1907 could be incorporated without the 
necessity for resurvey. 


No difficulties have arisen as to boundaries of properties which 
have been secured by long prescription. 


11. Plans, Records and Title-—Every Surveyor is compelled 
to lodge, within 60 days from date of completion of survey, a plan, 
field notes and report, in accordance with Section 12, Ordinance 
No. 47 of 1916. 


To establish new titles the Government undertakes the survey 
of an estate according to the above-mentioned plan of Lefort de 
la Tour, and institutes proceedings as soon as the plan is lodged. 
At the end of these proceedings title is vested in the Government 
by order of the Royal Court, the security (apart from the survey) 
being thus probably the best possible. The next procedure is to 
dismember the estate according to application. 


When the purchase money has been paid in full two Crown 
Grants are prepared, on each of which there are shown the data 
on plan of allotment, a recital detailing area and every traverse 
line. These Grants are signed by the Administrator and counter- 
signed by the Commissioner of Crown Lands. One is issued to 
the purchaser and another is kept as an Office record; the 
Grants are registered in the Office of Deeds and Mortgages and 
are treated as any other deed. 


“ 


Apart from the ‘‘ recital’’ above, wherein the method of 
detailing may or may not be subject to criticism, the procedure 
outlined above conforms to the general tenor of the best modern 
practice; but it appears to be applicable to Crown Tuands and 
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escheated properties alone. Further, the preliminary procedure 
of formal resumption by the Government may be unnecessary in 
some countries and in larger Colonies might be cumbrous and not 
readily adaptable to the prevailing conditions. Nevertheless, the 
procedure in St. Lucia should repay study and comparison say 
with the Torrens system in the Australasian Dominions. 


12. Enactments.—The present Ordinances governing sale, 
sub-division and other matters connected with land bear the 
numbers 45, 46 and 47 of 1916. Rules and Regulations have been 
revised and are now the guides to the methods to be followed by 
the surveyor in field and office. 


13. Other Surveys.—A few military plans are on record in 
St. Lucia; they refer to the country around Castries, and would 
be of use in a large scale topographical survey. 


(c) St. VINCENT AND THE GRENADINES. 


1. Description.—The Grenadines form a chain of islands 
between Grenada on the south and St. Vincent on the north. 
Of the principal islands—Carriacou, Union I, Cannouan, 
Mustique and Bequia—the first pertains to the Government of 
Grenada, but the islands in general are under the St. Vincent 
administration. The charts 2821, 2872, 791 and 503 show that 
they possess some good anchorages. 


St. Vincent has an area of about 150 square miles. Its 
mountain axis running north-south, as more or less in the Lesser 
Antilles generally, is marked by a series of summits attaining to 
nearly 3,500 feet, as an average. On the north is the Soufriere, 
whose old outer rim, north of the present crater, culminates at 
over 4,000 feet. This great volcano, violently active in 1812 and 
1902, encloses a crater lake about half a mile in diameter and 
nearly 2,000 feet over sea level. 


The mean temperature is 79° F., and the annual precipitation 
is 70-90 in. in normal localities. Great hurricanes swept over the 
island in the years 1780, 1798 and 1898. 


Sugar, cocoa, Sea Island cotton, arrowroot, rum and timber 
are the exports of this remarkable island, which possesses 
-sufficient water power to drive its own industries. 


2. Fundamental Positions.—The position of Georgetown 
Church appears to be most accurately fixed as regards longitude. 
This position is given as: Latitude 13° 16’ 38” N., longitude 
61° 07! 32" W. The latitude of Porter’s Pier, Kingstown, is, 
however, the basis of the fixing of the latitude of Georgetown 
and must accordingly he regarded as the more accurate latitude. 
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3. Trigonometrical Survey.—A series of readings were made 
from proposed trigonometrical points in the southern part of the 
island. Though these measures are apparently on record, as far 
as can be gathered from the statement of the Colonial Engineer, 
the triangulation was never connected to a base. There is thus 
no trigonometrical control; the stations are in a bad state of 
preservation, some entirely missing; they would have to be 
marked, beaconed and observed anew in order to be of value. 


In the northern part of the island, north of the line from 
Chateau Belair to Black Point, a triangulation was executed by 
Lieutenant A. Havergal, R.N. The naval officer himself did not 
regard this triangulation as very satisfactory, and has given little 
information regarding it except such as may be found on his 
diagram, a reproduction of which has been forwarded to St. 
Vincent, together with his notes. The work may be regarded 
as sufficiently good for topography on the comparatively small 
scale of the Chart, but would evidently be useless for cadastral 
or engineering purposes. 


4-6. Standard Traverses.—There is no framework of traverses 
which could be called standard. 


7. Topography.—Our topographical knowledge of the island 
is derived from Chart 791, showing the results of the surveys by 
Parsons in 1863 and Havergal in 1889. 


An edition of this map, with small corrections up to 1898, 
has been prepared by the Admiralty for the Colonial Office. This 
map, in somewhat lighter hachures than the chart proper, 
appears to show the general forms of the land with undiminished 
clarity. The scale is 1 in./1 sea-mile, f.e., about 1/73,000, and 
may be considered sufficient for geographical purposes. 


The absence of a contoured topographical map on a larger 
scale is felt by the Public Works Department chiefly. It is 
pointed out that, with a rainfall during storms approaching two 
inches per hour in mountainous country, the provision of ample 
drainage becomes a big problem, involving much money. 
Further, the provision of water supply to towns, the economical 
laying out of roads and by-ways, the disposal of town sewage and 
the harnessing of streams for power all call for the utmost care 
in the preliminary stages if excess of capital expenditure and 


recurrent excessive expense of upkeep are to be avoided. These. 


works, executed under present conditions, are apt to carry apy 
initial errors far on into the future, when rectification becomes 
costly or impossible. 


It is apparent that the heavy rainfall is changing the natural 
features of the island ; the surface soil of the higher land is being 
washed down into the valleys and thence out to sea. The recent 
development of produce, which has the effect of disintegrating 
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the soil, has aggravated this wastage and is attracting serious 
attention in several quarters. Accurate topographical informa- 
tion, particularly as to levels and minor features, must be put 
in evidence before such problems as these can be studied 
profitably and the difficulties faced successfully. 

The economic situation, thus admirably outlined by the 
Colonial Engineer in so far as it is the effect of climate, con- 
figuration and constitution of the soil, must involve similar 
problems in other West Indian Colonies and, mutatis mutandis, 
obviously calls for similarly serious consideration. 


8. Cadastre.—An early and doubtless at the time very useful 
attempt at a cadastral map was made by John Byres, Chief 
Surveyor in 1776. This map, of which some sort of ‘‘ corrected ”’ 
edition was prepared in 1887, is on a scale of 2 in./1 mile. It 
shows the situation and general shape of the original states and 
the reservation granted to the Caribs by the treaty of 1773; the 
general outline compares very favourably with the Admiralty 
survey, but the central relief is shown by imaginative hachures ; 
doubtless the central features were then barely known. Apart 
from historical value, it is of little use save as a mere index; it is 
too old and of too small a scale to be employed to any considerable 
extent nowadays. All information required now is taken from 
the surveyors’ original plans, which show principally the 
boundaries of the estates. 


9. Cadastral Methods.—Surveying in the Colony appears to 
have been done to meet local needs simply. Such needs involved 
the traversing of the estate for the owner, surveying an area for 
cutting up into small holdings, traversing a route for drainage 
or road construction, and the like. The system in vogue has 
been the following. 

A bearing on true north has been established at a point some 
years ago and, in course of time, this bearing has been carried 
from one survey to another, through various cultivated portions 
of the island, chiefly along valleys and the coast line; the central 
part, being very mountainous, has been left alone. The present 
Authorities are unaware if it was originally intended to set any 
limit to this excessive prolongation of bearing, uncontrolled as it 
is. Regulations now require the observation of the true bearing 
of a line in every survey, either solar or stellar methods being 
employed. The stations were in general marked by hardwood 
pegs; consequently many of the older marks are no longer trace- 
able, though a large number of old plans are in existence in the 
Crown Surveyor’s office in Kingstown. 

No information appears to be available regarding the instru- 
ments used in former times. At the present day traverses are run 
by means of the theodolite, and estates are surveyed in the same 
modern way. There is no general cadastral survey except such 
as may be considered to be made up of the aggregate of the 
surveyors’ plans. 
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10. Boundaries.—Occasionally disputes arise between small 
occupiers concerning boundaries or rights of way. 


11. Records and Title.—The boundaries and area of a property 
are recorded on the surveyor's plan; this is the only record, which 
is filed away as such. A copy of the plot, with survey informa- 
tion, is traced upon the Title Deed and thus forms the index to 
title, which is registered and filed by the Superintendent of 
Crown Lands. 


12. Regulutions.—The enactment governing the procedure of 
letting or sale and controlling Land Surveyors is embodied in the 
Crown Lands Ordinance No. 4 of 1906. Rules for the guidance 
of the Surveyor were made by the Governor in Council on 
12th August, 1919. These might well be consulted by neighbour- 
ing Colonies about to draw up or modify their regulations. 


13. Engineering Surveys.—These are carried out in general 
by the Colonial Engineer; any which would be of value for 
general surveys are thus immediately accessible. 


COLONIAL REPORTS, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL, 
No, Colony, etc. Year. 
1196 Turks and Caicos Islands we any os oe ae 1922 
1197 Nigeria... a oe sis se aes a ee 1923 
1198 Weihaiwei ac ave . a o fA 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice Islands ae oi aS we on 1922-1923 
1200 Ashanti .. Fi * on oe a oe oe » 
1201 Gambia .. Sa af ve o os a ae 1923 
1202, Bahamas .. ote we te tae aA ee an 1923-1924 
1203 Hongkong.. ae ra ae o- on + =e 1922 
1204 Nyasaland oe he om ees .- me te 1923 
1205 Cayman Islancs .. es oe . . .- o 1922 
1206 Cyprus .- oe . 7 on oe ae an 1923 
1207. Gold Coast A ee .- o. - o abs: 1922-1923 
1208 Trinidad and Tobago ese ee ray a ne a 1923 
1209 Zanzibar Protectorate .. ce as a a aes! ii 
1210 Bechuanaland Protectorate... Aa és aby o 1923-1924 
1211 Swaziland oS a oe ane a9 oe o 1923 
1212 Basutoland ee ae ae .. os 1923-1924 
1213 Turks and Caicos Islands 2 a oe os +. 1923 
1214) Fiji a A at ee Sa aie ae ae is 
1215 British Honduras oe eS 
1216 New Hebrides .. ae on fe Es es ae a 
1217, Gibralter .. oye ie oe - . oe oe a 
1218 Jamaica .. is oe ie ate 3 Sie ‘ee se 
1219 Sierra Leone je os se i) ee oo Se oe 
1220 Uganda .. Pe a ae aia se, ate “se a 
1221 Grenada .. a “ . on o on a 


1222 British Guiana .. on a o oe oe .- 
1223 St. Vincent o. oe oe o- . oe o 


1224 St. Helena ee oe oe os o oe oe ay 
1225. Barbados... . oe os oe os we ++ 1923-1924 
1226 Somaliland a oe oe i 0 1923 
1227 Kenya Colony and Protectorate ne ie an a 


1228 Hongkong 







1229 Northern Territories of the Gold Coast. =... ss ss—«(19 23-1924 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

No. Colony, etc. Subject. 

83 Southern Nigeria ss oy -. Mineral Survey, 1910. 

84 West Indies... ie a .. Preservation of Ancient Monue 

ments, etc. 

385 Southern Nigeria fo ave ++ Mineral Survey, 1911. 

86 Southern Nigeria ia a +» Mineral Survey, 1912, 

87) Ceylun .. als ae .» Mineral Survey. 

88 Imperial Institute |. +. ta. Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 

389 Southern Nigeria “a a .» Mineral Survey, 1913. 

90 St. Vincent... ae .. Roads and Land Settlement. 


91 East Africa Protectorate on .» Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 


torate. 
92 Colonies—Gencral.. oe .. Fishes of the Colonies. 
93 Pitcairn Island be = .. Report on a visit to the Island 


by the High Commissioner for 
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2 COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL. 
No. 1231. 


CAYMAN ISLANDS. 


(DEPENDENCY OF JAMAICA). 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
3lst DECEMBER, 1923.* 


GEOGRAPHICAL. 


The Cayman Islands consist of three small islands in the 
Caribbean Sea, lying north-west of Jamaica, and approximately 
mid-way between that island and the south-west coast of Cuba. 
Sixty miles intervene between Grand Cayman and Little Cayman. 
and ten miles east of the latter is Cayman Brac. The islands 
lie between 79-83 and 81-30 west longitude and the 19th anc 
20th parallels of north latitude. Grand Cayman, the largest 
of the islands, is 17 miles in length from east to west, four mil: 
in width at the east and seven at the west. No part of th: 
island is more than fifty feet above the surrounding ocean. 
Cayman Brac is 11 miles long by one and a quarter miles at its 
widest. Traversing its length from east to west is a central 
ridge of rock with precipitous sides, 150 feet high at the eastem 
end and sloping to the general level a few feet above the sea at 
the western end. Water-worn caverns are noticed along th: 
entire length of this ridge, locally called the Bluff, showing that 
the low land around the base, much the smaller part of th: 
island’s area, has been more recently, in a geological sens, 
elevated above the sea. Little Cayman, the smallest of th: 
group, is flat and is largely a sand ridge above the surroundinc 
ocean. There are no outlying cays or reefs. The 100 fathom: 
ocean depth closely encircles the islands. 


HISTORICAL. 


The islands were discovered by Columbus on the 10th May. 
1503, but were not occupied by the Spaniards. They were first 
called Las Tortugas, on account of the number of turtle in th: 
surrounding waters. The present name is supposed to be derives 
from “caiman ’’—alligator—this animal being at one tim: 
numerous in the smaller islands. Settlement flowed from 
Jamaica in the first half of the 18th century ; but many of the 
present inhabitants bear the surnames of British seamen wrecke¢ 
either on the islands or on the neighbouring coast of Cuba whe 
remained domiciled in the islands. 





* A sketch map will be found in the Report for 1914-15, No. S73 
(Cd. 8172-5}. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


In the early days of settlement public affairs were managed 
by the Justices of the Peace, appointed by the Governor of 
Jamaica, acting with and under the direction of a locally elected 
“governor.” To this body elected vestrymen were subsequently 
added, and in 1833 a Custos was commissioned. In 1863 an 
Act was passed by the Imperial Government (26 and 27 Victoria, 
chapter 31) recognising the existence of acts and resolutions 
passed by the local body and validifying such as should be 
subsequently assented to by the Governor of Jamaica. Under 
this authority, the Justices and Vestry therein mentioned revised 
the local enactments, and twenty acts, passed at various times 
between the 2nd January, 1832, and the Ist July, 1864, were 
submitted to Governor Eyre of Jamaica, and signed by him in 
assent on the 24th March, 1865. Under the provisions of Jamaica 
Law 24 of 1898, as amended by Law 33 of 1920, the Governor 
of Jamaica has power to appoint a Commissioner to administer 
the affairs of the Dependency. The Commissioner performs the 
duties of Collector-General and Treasurer and presides in the 
Grand Court, where, when sitting alone, he has the powers of three 
Justices of the Peace. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The people of the Dependency suffered no ill effects of the 
War other than a general rise in the cost of every necessary 
commodity, which was counterbalanced by the very high rate 
of wages earned by seamen and labourers on the American 
seaboard. There has been a gradual adjustment in the past 
four years, but the cost of all local products and of most imported 
articles is still much above the pre-war price of daily necessaries. 


Emigration and Immigration. 


An inconsiderable emigration continues mainly to the littoral 
of the Gulf of Mexico, where men having gone in search of regular 
and remunerative employment have been induced to settle with 
their dependents. The Bay Islands, dependencies of Honduras, 
originally settled in part by Caymanians, attract annually a few 
individuals. There is no immigration. 


Public Health and Sanitation. 


The general health of the Dependency is good. Digestive 
disorders of a mild nature are prevalent, induced by the sameness 
of a diet of starchy foods. There is an occasional case of typhoid. 
Care with respect to arrivals from Jamaica prevented the intro- 
duction of alastrim. 

(16323) Wet. 18360/1261 500 12/24 Harrow G.94 
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Vital Statistics. 


There were 179 births in 1923 (34 per thousand) and 55 deaths 
(10 per thousand). The population is estimated at approximately 
the figures (5253) of the census of 1921. 


Imports and Exports. 


The imports for the year show an advance in value as com- 
pared with recent years. The figures require, however, some 
explanation. The total of imports amounted to £88,348, of which 
more than half (£45,318) represented the value of liquors imported 
from Cuba and re-shipped to that island and the Bahamas. The 
normal imports amounted to £43,030 as compared with £36,541 
in 1922. The exports (£53,353) are larger than in any previous 
year, but the value of liquors referred to under imports is 
accountable for £45,248 of this total. The normal exports, 
£8,105, are very substantially below those of 1922. The exports 
of live turtle and of turtle shell were less than half the respective 
values of the previous year. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 


The revenue and expenditure in recent years have been :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1917-18 .. os «+ 4,423 os 5,162 
1918-19 .. a -» 5,520 oe 4,337 
1919-20... oe «- 5,915 . 5,302 
1920-21 .. ie .. 11,187 (15 months) 10,612 
1922 ae Bt +» 6,996 ne 7,565 
Average of 5 years +» 6,361 . 6.271 
1923 we a -» 6611 oe 6,823 


Customs (£4,636), of which £771 was derived from an export 
duty on liquors, and Post Office (£1,257) together contributed 
89-1 per cent. of the total revenue. 


The expenditure may be summarised in Departments £3,147, 
Public Works £1,327, Education £1,500, and other services £849. 


At the close of the year the balance of assets stood at 
£4,202. The assets included £302 18s. 2d. in the Jamaica 
Treasury, Money Order Account £2,167 Os. 10d., Investments 
of Savings Bank Funds £2 500, and Cash in the Local Treasuric 
£730 2s. 7d. The liabilities are made up of Deposits £47 8s. 112. 
Government Savings Bank £1,764 14s. 1d., Peace Memona 
Fund, £14 Os. 9d., and Board of Education Fund £52 6s. 3i 
There is no public debt. 


ANNUAL PROGRESS OF TRADE, AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


The values of the imports and exports are much above th 
average of the previous five years, an important feature beirg 
the importation of spirituous liquors from Cuba subsequentis 
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re-shipped to that place and to the Bahamas. The value of the 
normal imports is, however, below the average of previous five 
years, this being accounted for by lower prices of staple com- 
modities. The normal exports are below the average of previous 
five years. : 


Year. Imports, Exports. 
£ £ 
1917-18 .. os «. 37,949 o 5,229 
1918-19... oe +. 44,828 on 11,324 
1919-20... o «. 57,097 . 28,531 
1920-21 .. oe .+ 65,797 (15 months) 11,081 
1922 ie o «» 36,541 oe 13,650 
Average 5 years .. «+ 45,810 a 13,720 
1923 “ye me -- 88,348 ns 53,353 


The beneficial effects of the cattle dip established in 1922 led 
to the placing of a second dip in 1923, with a result that the 
central district of Grand Cayman is now practically free from the 
tick pest (Margaropus annulatus). All cattle within the area 
were compulsorily dipped at intervals of 14 days throughout the 
year. 


Shipping. 

Georgetown is a Port of Registry having on its register 48 
small sailing vessels and 8 small steam and motor-driven craft, 
with a total tonnage of 4,315 tons. Four vessels with a total 
tonnage of 226 were built in 1923. 


Three small British steamships (total tonnage 816) called at 
the islands in 1923. The following table shows the numbers and 
tonnage of sailing ships entered and cleared :— 








Nationality. No. entered. Tons. No, cleared. Tons. 
British ae ms 200 13,879 199 14,341 
American .. ae 19 3.944 18 3,904 
Cuban che e 1 60 2 96 
Dominican .. ce 1 243 _ _ 
Honduranean ie 4 770 3 722 
Panamanian oe 3 106 4 152 

Totals... | 228 [| i902} 26 | 19.915 


BANKING FACILITIES. 


There are no branches of banks in the Dependency. Remit- 
tances are made from abroad by drafts on American banks or 
branches of banks established in Jamaica, which are cashed in 
the shops and serve as remittances in payment for imports. 
The Post Office money order system is used to a small extent, 
the total business in 1923 being orders issued £1,522, orders paid 
£2,810. 
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The depositors in the Government Savings Bank number 51: 
the deposits for the year have been £530, the withdrawa's 
have amounted to £1,178, and the balance due the depositors 
stands at £1,765. A sum of £2,500 invested some years agi 
more than covers this. balance. 


LEGISLATION. 


The only enactments of the year under review were a Supple 
mentary Appropriation Law to validify expenditure in the 
previous financial period, and a Law to impose a duty on certain 
merchandise (spirits and wines) on exportation. 


EDUCATION. 


Ten primary schools were in operation throughout the year, 
having, with 8 small private schools, 1,067 pupils enrolled and 
an average attendance of 850. The total expenditure in th: 
public schools was £1,535. There are no aided schools and no 
secondary schools. Some 50 pupils, by taking a pupil teacher 
course of four years, have the benefit of secondary training. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


The rainfall amounted to 54-76 inches in the Georgetown or 
Western district of Grand Cayman. The heaviest precipitatiors 
were 12-90 inches in October and 10-10 inches in May. Th: 
rainfall in December was 0-50 inches. The eastern parts 6: 
Grand Cayman and the islands of Cayman Brac and Litt 
Cayman suffered greatly by reason of drought. The air temper 
ture ranges between 70 and 80 degrees Fahrenheit in the cook: 
winter months and 10 degrees higher in summer. The nightly 
calms and the excessive dampness accentuate the heat of summer 
No tropical cyclones visited the islands in 1923, the last servis 
hurricane having been experienced in 1917. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


All intercourse with the neighbouring islands, the coasts ¢ 
Central America and the Gulf ports of the United States 
maintained by trading schooners, some of which have auxilian 
motor engines. Roads suitable for vehicular traffic connect th 
more important settlements and from these branch a syste 
of bridle paths. There is no community of interest betwee= 
Grand Cayman and the other islands and communication wit: 
the latter is had more often than not directly through Jamaice 
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POSTAL AND TELEPHONE SERVICES. 


Foreign mails are received through Jamaica and the Isle of 
Pines, Cuba, and all outgoing vessels to whatever port 
directed are bearers of mails. Tri-weekly mail services are 
maintained between the settlements on each island, but inter- 
communication is irregular. Boddentown, Georgetown and 
West Bay, with three intermediate stations, are connected by 
telephone. 


H. H. HUTCHINGS, 
Commissioner. 
Grand Cayman, 
8th May, 1924. 


CoLoniaL Reports, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty's 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


ANNUAL. 

No. Colony, etc. Year. 
1199 Gilbert and Ellice Islands oe se ich oe «+ 1922-1923 
1200 Ashanti... oe o oe ee .. . . oe 
1201 Gambia... os “ a S ate a a 1923 
1202 Bahamas ae a : a a ++ 1923-1924 
1203 Hongkong... «weenie : iy 1922 
1204 "Nyasaland. 0c ee) ee O hae OSs z +. 1923 
1205 Cayman Islands .. ae ai oe oe ee ste 1922 
1206 Cyprus s ae nd ea Be . oe. os 1923 
1207 Gold Coast se o o oe «+ 1922-1923 
1208 Trinidad and Tobago se oye . on ae 1923 
1209 Zanzibar Protectorate .. os as . .. o o 
1210 Bechuanaland Protectorate Ps oe o - «+ 1923-1924 
1211 Swaziland .. « we oe - oe oe o 1923 
1212 Basutoland . o. oe oe os ++ 1923-1924 
1213 Turks and Caicos Islands oe oe Bie = . 1923 
1214 Fiji . i a ae ae BS 4 te oe 
1215 British Honduras -- a, oe oe. o ar s 
1216 New Hebrides on . 





1217 Gibraltar .. a o. oe 
1218 Jamaica .. fa ee 
1219 Sierra Leone . a 

1220 Uganda .. . oe on a 





1221 Grenada .. .- . 
1222 British Guiana .. . 


1223 St. Vincent on on oo . ” 
1224 St. Helena oe oe on os . ” 
1225 Barbados .. . . . o : 1923-1924 
1226 Somaliland.. . . e 1923 
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No. 1232. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS 


ANNUAL GENERAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923-2. 


The Leeward Islands form the most northerly group of the 
‘* Lesser Antilles ’’ in the West Indies, and lie between 15° 27’ 
and 15° 10’. The Colony is now a Federation comprising the 
five ‘‘ Presidencies ’’—formerly separate colonies—of Antizus. 
St. Christopher (usually called St. Kitts), with which Presidency 
is included Nevis, Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands. 

The governments of the first three Presidencies are eact: 
administered by an ‘‘ Administrator,’’ while officers in charge 
of the two smaller Presidencies of Montserrat and the Virgit. 
Islands have the title of ‘‘ Commissioner.’’ All the Presidenvies 
form together one colony under a Governor and Commander-ir- 
Chief, who is resident at Antigua, the headquarters of the Colony. 
When the Governor is visiting other Presidencies the Coloma! 
Secretary assumes, under a dormant commission, the office of 
Administrator of Antigua; and, similarly, when the Governor is 
away from the Colony the Colonial Secretary assumes tle 
administration of the government of the whole Colony. 

Councils.—There is an Executive and a Legislative Council 
for the Colony, and also separate Executive and Legislative 
Councils for each of the four larger Presidencies, the Virgin 
Islands having only an Executive Council. 

The Legislative Council of the Colony consists of ten officisl 
and ten elective members, three of the elective members beinz 
chosen by the unofficial members of the Antigua Legislatise 
Council, three by those of St. Kitts-Nevis, two by those of 
Dominica, and one by those of Montserrat, and a person residett 
in the Virgin Islands appointed by the Governor. 

I. FINANCIAL. 
Revenue. 

The aggregate revenue of the various Presidencies comprisin: 
the Colony of the Leeward Islands during the financial year 
1923-24 was £267,596 13s. 9d., made up as follows :— 


s. d. 
Antigua... ea: aa -» 88,433 16 8 
St. Kitts-Nevis... 2h ... 93,227 10 2 
Dominica a es .. 51,803 4 1 
Montserrat oes Pag .. 283,683 8 9 
Virgin Islands... fst .. 10,448 14 1 


£267,596 13 9 


showing an increase of £17,178 15s. 3d. in comparison with the 
revenue of the previous year. 


—_—— 
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Expenditure. 


The expenditure for the year 1923-24 was £276,021 lbs. 84d., 
made up as follows :— 


£ os. d. 
Antigua... zat ev .. 99,781 17 94 
St. Kitts-Nevis... as: .. 92,695 0 5 
Dominica on ak .. 65,994 11 3 
Montserrat tee 32 .. 19,653 7 8 
Virgin Islands... +e aes 7,896 18 7 








£276,021 15 8} 
showing an increase of £3,751 3s. 2d. in comparison with the 
expenditure of the previous year. Of the total expenditure for 
Antigua, £16,264 12s. 1d. was spent on loan account. 


The following table shows the amounts standing to the credit 
of the Reserve Fund on the 81st March, 1924 :— 


Fae eS 
Antigua... ae ee 23s 9,061 19 UO 
St. Kitts Nevis.. oer ee 9,750 0 0 
Dominica a on .» 14,421 7 0 
Montserrat a ve) .. 10,000 0 0 
Virgin Islands... ae ... 10,090 10 10 


£53,323 16 10 


The excess of assets over liabilities of £10,856 17s. 11}d. on 
the 31st March, 1924, was made up as follows :— 





Presidency. Assets. Liabilities. 

Lo <3). vd: £ os. d. 

Antigua ... oe 4,209 4 7% 
St. Kitts-Nevis. 8,133 4 93 _ 

Dominica Bs —_— 7,893 12 4 
Montserrat a2 7,772 17 3} _ 
Virgin Islands ... 7,053 12 10 —_ 

Total ... 22,959 14 11 12,102 16 113 


10,856 17 11} 





£22,959 14 11 £22,959 14 11 





The public debt of the Colony, secured on the general 
revenues of the Presidencies, amounted to £281,450 on 31st 
March, 1924. 
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The following table shows the amount of loans raised and the 
amounts standing to the credit of sinking funds on 31st March, 
1924 :— 


Presidency. Total amount of Amount to credit 


loan raised. of sinking fund. 
£ £ 
Antigua cue as 146,100 72,861 
St. Kitts-Nevis ... 59,250 37,141 
Dominica ... fe 65,000 43,293 
Montserrat ... aa 11,100 6,169 
£281,450 £159,464 


II. Imports, Exports, AND SHIPPING. 
Imports. 

The total value of the imports for the Colony of the Leeward 
Islands for the year 1923 amounted to £765,732, as against 
£754,359 in 1922, being an increase of £11,373. 

The following table shows the imports into each Presidency 
of the Colony :— 

United British Foreign 
Kingdom. Possessions. Countries. Total. 





£ £ £ £ 
Antigua ne 87,477 82,573 76,039 246,089 
St. Kitts-Nevis 78,027 105,547 98,795 282.369 
Dominica... 42,600 58,826 49,529 = 150.955 
Montserrat ... 9,536 26,894 13,013 49 443 


Virgin Islands 1,940 14,353 20,583 36,876 





£219,580 £288,193 £257,959 £765,732 


Exports. 
The total value of the exports for the year 1923 was £898.255 
against £713,231 in 1922, being an increase of £185.04. 
The following table shows the exports from each Presidency 
of the Colony :— 





a 


an 


United British Foreign 
Kingdom. Possessions. Countries. Total. 


£ £ £ £ 
Antigua ... 169,761 152,470 2,664 324,895 
St. Kitts-Nevis 189,386 150,848 19,558 = 859,787 
Dominica... 55,216 10,453 56,999 122.668 { 
Montserrat ... 53,300 13,171 10,853 77,324 
Virgin Islands 15 1,103 12,463 13,551 





£467,678 £328,045 £102,532 £898,255 
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Shipping. 
The following table shows the tonnage of shipping entered 
and cleared during the year :— 


British. Foreign. Total. 
Antigua ae 660,132 99,192 759 3824 
St. Kitts-Nevis 790,730 99,046 889,776 
Dominica... 543,005 151,634 694,639 
Montserrat... 484,537 1,219 485,756 
Virgin Islands 13,496 3,657 17,153 





2,491,900 354,748 2,846,648 


III. Leaisiation. 


The General Legislature of the Leeward Islands passed 
eleven Acts during the year 1923. The most important of these 
are :— 

(1) The Leeward Islands Act, 1871, Amendment Act, 
1923.—This amendment allows of the election to the General 
Legislative Council of an Unofficial Member from the 
Legislative Council of Montserrat, and makes provision for 
the appointment to the General Legislative Council by the 
Governor of an Official Member to maintain the balance of 
the Council. 

(2) The St. Christopher and Nevis (Amendment) Act, 
1923.—This Act makes provision for the appointment of two 
additional Members—one Official and one Unolticial—-to the 
Legislative Council of St. Christopher and Nevis. 


Antigua. 

Eighteen Ordinances were passed during the year 1923 by the 
Legislative Council of Antigua. The most important of these 
are :— 

(i) The Income Tax Ordinance, 1923. 
(ii) The Water Works Ordinance, 1923, and 
(iii) The Marriage Ordinance, 1923. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


Nine Ordinances were passed during the year under review 
by the Legislative Council of St. Kitts-Nevis. The only 
Ordinance of any importance is the Income Tax Ordinance, 1923. 


Dominica. 
Thirteen Ordinances were passed during the year, the princi- 
pal of which were the following :— 
The Masters’ and Servants’ Ordinance, 1923, regulating the 
relative rights of masters and servants, and repealing the former 
law on the subject. 
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The Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1923, regulating the 
sale, etc., of arms and ammunition. 

The Customs Import and Export Tariff Ordinance, 1921, 
Amendment Ordinance, 1923, making reductions in the Import 
Tariff in respect of certain articles, the importation of which, 
it was considered, was being hindered by the high rate of duty. 


Montserrat. 


The Legislative Council of Montserrat passed seven Ordin- 
ances in the year 1923, ‘‘ The Trade Licences Ordinance, 1923,” 
being the only Ordinance of any real importance. 


Virgin Islands. 


Six Ordinances were made by the Governor in 1923 for the 
Virgin Islands. The Ordinances worthy of mention are :— 

The Public Hospital Ordinance, 1923, and the Road Town 
Buildings Ordinance, 1923. 


IV. Enpvcarion. 


(A) Elementary. 
The number of elementary schools in the Colony during the 
year under review was 101, distributed as follows :— 


Presidency. Govern- State- 
ment. aided. Total. 


Antigua 
1.4 pene Se ae 2p5 18 2 20 
St. Kitts a7 we AE 2 18 
2.4 Nevis oa wee LO _ 10 
Anguilla 5 _ 5 
3. Dominica a .. 28 3 26 
4. Montserrat ae eo 13 13 
5. Virgin Islands... ao 9 9 
Total ... a bs 101 


The numbers enrolled and in average attendance were :— 


Whole Colony. 1922-23. 1923-24. 
Number on roll ... os 23,591 24,330 
Average attendance... 13,047 14,152 


The total expenditure in the primary schools, exclusive of 
salaries of the departmental officers and of establishment charges. 
was £15,132 18s. 3}d., against £15,094 8s. 14d. in the previous 
year. 
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(B) Secondary. 


The following is a list of the secondary schools in 1 the Colony, 
with their respective grants :— 


School. Grants. 
£ Od. de 
1. Antigua Grammar School ... .. 583 0 0 
2. Antigua Girls’ High School -. 200 0 0 
3. Dominica Grammar School . 5380 1 7 
4. St. Kitts-Nevis Grammar School... 640 0 0 
5. Girls’ High School, St. Kitts... 9315 0 
6. Excelsior School, Nevis ... : 50 0 0 
7. Thomas Oliver Robinson Memorial 
School, Antigua “ : 50 0 0 
8. Spring Gardens Female Teachers 
Training College, Antigua ... 240 0 0 


The primary schools in Antigua, Dominica and St. Kitts- 
Nevis are all under direct Government control, and are managed 
by a Sub-Inspector of Schools in each Presidency. 


In Montserrat and the Virgin Islands they are, with one 
exception, denominational, and are managed by the clergy of the 
various denominations. The schools are examined annually by 
the Inspector of Schools, and grants are awarded on the results 
of this examination. The pupil teacher system is in vogue, the 
period of service being three years. Studentships are awarded 
to specially selected candidates at the conclusion of their pupil 
teachership for two years to complete their training as assistant 
teachers. Those for girls are held at the Spring Gardens Female 
Teachers Training College, Antigua, and those for boys at the 
Rawle Training Institute, Codrington College, Barbados. 


V. GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. 


There is a Central Lunatic Asylum at Skerrets, Antigua, and 
two Leper Asylums in the Colony, one at Rat Island, Antigua, 
and the other at Fort Charles, St. Kitts. 


Considerable improvements are being effected at the Lunatic 
Asylum with money which was returned,to the Colony by the 
British Red Cross Association. Electric light is also being 
installed in the Institution. 


VI. Jupicran Statistics. 


Prisoners sentenced to six months’ imprisonment are sent to 
the Common Prison of the Leeward Islands, in Antigua, and 
irmmediately before the expiration of their sentence are returned 
to the Presidencies from which they were committed. In 
1923-24 29 prisoners were transferred to the Central Prison, 
ten being sent from St. Kitts-Nevis, seven from Dominica, and 
twelve from Montserrat. 
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The expenditure on the Central Prison was £3,067 17s. ani 
the receipts £1,908 Os. 11d., the cost per head to Antigua being | 
£22 12s. 9d. : 

The daily average number of prisoners was 69. 

Four male prisoners and one female prisoner died in tle 
Hospital from natural causes. Inquests were held by the 
Coroner in each case. ; 


Accommodation of the Prison. 


Males. 
Separate cells bes ap hs iat 72 
Association cells ... ts oe i 5 
Infirmary accommodation es es 8 
Total for males ... bse a 85 
Females. | 
Separate cells... a re aes 24 
Association (Infirmary) ... bs a, 4 
Total for females or ee 28 
Comparative Table of Criminal Statistics for 1922-23. 
1922. 1923. 
Cases reported to the Police 5,085 5,262 
Number of cases brought 
before the Magisterial 
Courts ie j 15,626 15,658 
Summary convictions Gr 9,933 10,088 
Indictments in the Superior 
Courts Sa ae 2d 54 88 
Convictions in the Superior | 
Courts a ee ae 20 48 
St. John’s Training School. | 
The St. John’s Training School was established under th: | 
provisions of the Leeward Islands Act, No. 4, of 1891, for the 
reformation, education and training of boys under 18 years of aze | 
On the Ist April, 1923, there were 55 boys at the Schatl. 


During the year three’ boys were received from Antigus | 
Twenty-nine boys were discharged during the year, leaving 2 | 
in the School on 31st March, 1924. The daily average was 4°. 
The expenditure was £907 1s. 7d., and the receipts £387 3s. 1d. | 
the cost per head to Antigua being £17 17s. 11d. The heath 
of the School was good. The boys were employed in agriculturt 
and garden work in addition to the ordinary work of the Schou. 
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VII. Potice. 


The actual strength of the Force on 31st December, 1923, was 
6 officers and 149 non-commissioned officers and men, whereas 
the authorised establishment, as provided for in the Estimates, 
was 6 officers and 162 non-commissioned officers and men. The 
Force was, therefore, 13 men under strength on 31st December, 
1923. 

Twenty-three men were enlisted to fill vacancies, a decrease 
of 16 on the figures for the previous year. 

For reasons of economy certain Divisions were not kept up 
to their establishments in non-commissioned officers and men, 
hence the decrease. 

‘The general peace of the Colony was undisturbed during the 
year, and there were no strikes or labour troubles calling for 
police interference. 

The health of all ranks was satisfactory, and there were no 
deaths. 


VIII. Vrrau Statistics. 


The total population of the Colony, according to the Census 
of 1921, was 122,242, showing a decrease of 4,951 when compared 
with the Census for 1911. 


Antigua. 


In Antigua the estimated population on the 31st December, 
1923, was 29,420. The number of marriages registered in the 
Presidency in 1923 was 68, as against 74 in 1922, while the 
births were 1,138, being 38°68 per thousand. The legitimate 
births were 250 and the illegitimate births 888, the percentages 
being 21°97 and 78°03 respectively. The deaths during the 
year numbered 811, which gives a death-rate of 27°56 per 
thousand. The deaths of children under one year, exclusive 
of 76 still-births, were 212, or 26°14 per cent. of the total. 

The report of the Committee of Enquiry into infantile 
HAOrsaliyy has not yet been received. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


In respect of the Presidency of St. Kitts-Nevis, the number 
of inhabitants at the close of 1923 was estimated as follows :— 

St. Kitts 20,778, Nevis 11,964, Anguilla 4,398; the birth- 
rates being St. Kitts 41°7 per thousand, Nevis 30°8, and Anguilla 
28°6, while the death-rate for St. Kitts was 35°6 per thousand. 
for Nevis 25°0, and for Anguilla 20°4. The illegitimate birth- 
rate for St. Kitts was 31°2 per thousand, for Nevis 20°9, and 
for Anguilla 14°4, as against the legitimate birth-rate of 10°4, 
9°9, and 142 for St. Kitts, Nevis, and Anguilla respectively. 

The mortality of infants under one year of age is high, being 
234, 114, and 12 in St. Kitts, Nevis, and Anguilla respectively. 
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Dominica. 


In Dominica the estimated population at the end of 1923 
was 38,632. The births registered during the year numbered 
1,438, as against 1,456 in 1922, giving a birth-rate of 372 
per thousand. Illegitimate births exceeded the legitimate by 
292 (865 as against 573), the percentage of legitimate an¢ 
illegitimate births being respectively 39°21 and 60°79. The 
total number of registered deaths was 1,007, as against 1,193 
in the previous year, while the death-rate was 26°66 per thousand. 


Montserrat. 


The report on the vital statistics for Montserrat in 1923 show: 
a population of 11,890 on the 31st December, 1923; the births 
registered being 425, as against 403 in 1922, and showing 1 
birth-rate of 35°7. The legitimate births were 110, the 
illegitimate 315, the percentages being 25°8 and 74°1 respectively. 
The deaths registered were 185 as against 263 in 1922, and the 
death-rate was 15°5 per thousand, as against 21°9 per thousand 
in the previous year. 


The deaths of children under one year of age, exclusive of 
still and premature births, were 48, or 25°9 per cent. of the total 
number of deaths, as against 22 in 1922. 

The general health of the Colony during the year wa 
satisfactory. 


1X. METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Antigua. 


The average rainfall on sixty-eight stations was 32°41 inches. 
The average rainfall for 50 years is 43°94 inches, and the rainfall 
for 1923 was 32°41 inches, or 11°53 below the average. 


The greatest rainfall in 24 hours was 3°99 inches on 15th 

. October, and the lowest temperature for the year (66°) was 

registered on the 28th January, 1923, and the highest temperature 
(93°) on the 19th September, 1923. 


Six earthquakes were recorded during the year. 
St. Kitts. 


The rainfall at La Guerite Station was 34°08 inches for the 
year 1923. 


Dominica. 
The mean rainfall at different stations was :— 
Inches. 
18: Leeward Stations ... me oe 64:09 
4 Windward Stations 6 oe TT92 
4 Inland Stations ee wad .. 159°94 


5 Lasoye Stations ... ee ies 67°24 
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X. Postrat, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE SERVICES. 


British and foreign mails are conveyed by steamers of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, the Quebec Steamship 
Company, and the Colombian Line. The mails are conveyed 
between Tortola and St. Thomas and between Tortola and 
Virgin Gorda by a launch belonging to the Government and by 
private boats, as follows :— 


From Tortola to St. Thomas about four times a week. 
From Tortola to Virgin Gorda about six times a month. 


There is a fortnightly service by sailing boat between St. 
Kitts and Anguilla. 


Antigua, St. Kitts and Dominica are in telegraphic communi- 
cation with each other, the other West Indian Colonies, and 
Europe and America, by the cables of the West Indian and 
Panama Telegraph Company. 


There is no communication by telegraph with either Mont- 
serrat or the Virgin Islands. Messages can, however, be sent 
to the Virgin Islands by cable via St. Thomas, and to Montserrat 
via Antigua. St. Kitts is in heliographic communication with 
Nevis. 


XI. Crvit EsTaBLIsHMENT. 


Lt.-Col. T. R. St.-Johnston, C.M.G., acted as Governor of 
the Leeward Islands from the 14th April to the 3rd June, 1923, 
during the absence on leave of the Governor Lt.-Col. The 
Honourable Sir Eustace Fiennes, Bart.; and Mr. E. D’A. 
Tibbits acted as Colonial Secretary of the Leeward Islands 
during the same period. ; 


Mr. E. C. Eliot, Assistant Chief Secretary, Uganda, assumed 
the duties of Administrator of Dominica on the 9th July, 1923. 


Mr. R. E. Noble, Resident Magistrate, Jamaica, assumed 
the duties of First Puisne Judge of the Leeward Islands on the 
23rd November, 1923. 


Captain O. L. Hancock, Governor of the Prison, Barbados, 
assumed the duties of Commissioner of the Virgin Islands on 
the 29th November, 1923. 


Mr. P. J. A. Hamilton, Auditor, British Honduras, assumed 
the duties of Auditor on the 2nd January, 1924. 


His Excellency the Governor left the Colony on leave of 
absence on the 30th March, 1924, and on the following day the 
Honourable T. R. St.-Johnston, C.M.G., assumed the Ad- 
ministration of the Government of the Colony; and Mr. E. D’A. 
Tibbits assumed the dete of Acting Colonie! Recretery: oe the 
Leeward Islands. « 3 
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ANTIGUA. 


The revenue for the year 1923-24 amounted to £88,433 16s. 8d., 
as compared with £76,434 19s. 6d. for the previous year, being 
an increase of £11,998 17s. 2d. This is largely due to the receipts 
under Customs which showed an increase of £15,485 13s. 7d. 
The receipts under ‘‘ Port, Harbour Dues, etc.,’’ also exceed 
those for 1922-23 by £550 9s. 10d. Under certain Heads, the 
receipts for the year show decreases, notably Head 4, Fees of 
Office, £1,404 17s., and Head 5, Post Office, £2,358 12s. 2d. 
In the last instance the large difference in revenue is due tc 
unusual sales of new stamps during 1922-23. 


The Expenditure for the year amounted to £99.781 17s. 94d.. 
as against £101,123 11s. 4d. during the previous year, being a 
decrease of £1,341 13s. 64d. There is an important increase in 
expenditure under Head 1., Charges on Account of Public Debt. 
amounting to £1,521 14s. 8d. This is due to the provision for 
interest and sinking funds on the loans raised for Roads, Water. 
Telephone Exchange, and refitting of the Government launch. 
There are also small inereases under various heads, the next most 
noticeable of which is £536 5s. 10d. under Head 27, Agriculture. 
due mainly to expenditure on the local Exhibition and the British 
Empire Exhibition. 


The following loans were raised during 1923-24 :— 
1. Public Works Supplementary Local Loan, 1923, £6,000. 











£ 
For improving the water supply .. bas 5,000 
For purchase of aCe: for Govern: 
ment launch oe is oes tae 1,000 
£6,000 
2. Public Works Local Loan, 1923, £5,000. 
£ 
For unforeseen expenditure on water 
supply 6 sas 1,265 
For improvement a water vstipeiys ine 3,735 
£5,000 





The total expenditure from loans amounted to £16,264 1s. 1d. 
The Public Debt of the Presidency at 3lst March, 1924, was 
£146,100. The sinking funds held against this amounted te 
£72,861 5s. 6d., represented by securities in the hands of th 
Crown Agents for the Colonies of the face value of £83,045 13s. 1d 
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A summary of the more important public works undertaken 
during the year is given below :— 

1. Roads.—Approximately 30 miles of properly-graded 
macadam road have been laid down in place of old rough 
country roads. This includes the remetalling and surface- 
oiling of two of the main streets of St. John’s city. Cost, 
£10,000. ‘ 

2. Harbour Works.—(a) The old wooden jetty was re- 
placed by a new. jetty on 48 reinforced: concrete piles with: 
wood decking and superstructure. 

(b) The: old sea front of wood piles was replaced for a 
distance of 280 feet by a concrete retaining wall. Total 
cost of Harbour works, £1,616. 

3. Water Works.—(a) Two concrete dams, 18 feet and 
16 feet high, and 143 feet and 127 feet long, respectively, 
were constructed to conserve water in the Body Ponds 
stream. 

(b) A new pump was installed at Sweets pumping station 
to raise 50,000 gallons of water in 12 hours a height of 
343 feet into a new reservoir (capacity 40,000 gallons) on 
Buckley’s Hill. 

(¢) One mile of 6-inch C.I. water main laid from Sweets 
pumping station to Buckley’s new reservoir. 

(d) Two wells, lined with reinforced eoncrete cylinders, 
6 feet internal diameter, and 36 feet and 41 feet deep, have 
been sunk at Bendals. 

(e) A concrete catchment area and a concrete tank (capa- 
city 58,000 gallons) have been constructed at Freetown. 

(f) Several other small wells up to 22 feet deep have been 
sunk. 


Total cost of water schemes, £15,000. 


ANTIGUA AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The weather conditions during the year 1923 were again very 
unsatisfactory, the average rainfall for the calendar year being 
only 32°41 inches. 1923 thus makes the fourth year of a succes- 
sion of abnormally dry years. 


The fair rains which fell in some districts towards the end 
of 1922, however, had the effect of improving the crop, as com- 
pared with that reaped in 1922, but the low rainfall during the 
year makes prospects for the 1924 crop gloomy. 

The Antigua Sugar Factory had a more satisfactory year than 
in 1922. The output of sugar was 10,308 tons, as compared with 
8,219 in the preceding vear, and the average sale price of sugar 
£25 13s. 10d. per ton as compared with £16. The total revenue 
of the Company was £268,900 10s. 5d., and the expenditure 
£211,434 17s. 9d., leaving a surplus of £57,465 12s. 8d. as com- 
pared with a deficit of £13,000 in 1922. 
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An interesting new development was the erection of a sugar 
refinery at the Antigua Sugar Factory; this was completed 
shortly before the end of crop and 120 tons of white crystal: 
were produced. 

Bendals Factory also had a satisfactory year. 2,233 tons of 
sugar were manufactured as compared with 1,417 in 1922, while 
the average price of sugar was £29 14s. as compared with £17 
in the preceding year. ‘here was a surplus on the year’s working 
of £7,035, while in 1922 there had been a loss of £4,2U6. 

During 1923 the Antigua Cotton Factory ginned and baled 
31,662 Ib. clean and 1,000 Ib. stained cotton and crushed 
127,454 lb. of cotton seed. ‘The area under cotton continued to 
decrease, only 157 acres being planted as against 396 in 1922. 

A large onion crop was reaped in 1923. The Onion Growers’ 
Association handled 273,182 lb. onions; 200 crates were sold 
locally, and 4,803 crates exported. Owing, however, to low 
prices there was a loss on the year’s working. 


ST. KITTS-NEVIS. 
Notes by the Administrator, Major J. A. Burdon, U.M.G. 


The revenue for 1923-24 was £93,228, an increase of £5,099 
over that for the previous year, and an excess of £4,978 over 
the revenue estimated. These results were due principally to 
the good price at which sugar was exported and the resulting 
unanticipated excess in export duty. ° 

The income tax collected during the year was that assessed 
on 1922 incomes, under the Income Tax Ordinance passed in 
September, 1923. By this Ordinance, amongst other amend- 
ments, the previously existing exemption of incomes derived 
from products on which export duty had been paid was abolished. 
The total proceeds of the tax amounted to £1,993, payment by 
certain businesses registered out of the Presidency being still 
unpaid at the end of the financial year. 

Expenditure during 1923-24, including £1,500 placed to 
Reserve Fund, amounted to £92,695, an increase of £4,680 on 
that for the previous year and an excess of £6,807 over the 
expenditure estimated. The latter was due to expenditure 
authorised during the year on various unforeseen services, the 
more important of which were :— 

Compulsory re-vaceination, £330; restoration of Charlestowt 
pier, £1,596; new operating theatre and improvements to Alex- 
andra Hospital, Nevis, £332; continuation of tobacco experiment. 
£500; relief and relief works in Anguilla and Nevis, £184: 
additional water supply, Basseterre, £2,009. 

The Reserve Fund was increased during the year, by transfer 
to it of the Investments Depreciation Fund and by appropriation 
of £1,500, from £7,000 to £9,750. 
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The remaining surplus funds increased from £7,601 on 31st 
March, 1923, to £8,133 on 3lst March, 1924, a satisfactory result 
of the year’s transactions. 


The Public Debt was reduced during the year from £27,651 
to £25,673. 


The value of imports and exports during the calendar year 
1923, rose from £274,529 and £219,226 to £282,369 and £359,787 
respectively. 


Owing to the very unfavourable weather conditions of 1922, 
the 1923 sugar crop was again much below the average, the 
total export of sugar, equating syrup to muscovado, being 10,717 
tons. This, however, was an increase by 1,069 tons on the 
figure for 1922. The Sugar Factory increased its output from 
8,426 tons of crystals in 1922 to 10,737 tons, of which 381 tons 
were consumed locally, in 1923. 


The increase in the Factory output was largely due to the 
extension of the Factory railway line round the northern side 
of the Island nearly to Sandy Point, and the institution of sea 
transport of cane along the leeward coast. These extensions 
enabled the Factory to include the whole of the island in its 
sphere of action. 


The total value of sugar products exported during 1923 was 
£278,819, an increase of £122,918 on the figure for 1922, due 
to the rise in price of crystals from £16 per ton in the latter 
year to over £26 in the former. 


The average rainfall in St. Kitts during the year 1923 was 
the lowest on record, 35 inches, the average annual rainfall for 
the Island being 60 inches. These most adverse weather con- 
ditions very seriously affected the crop to be reaped in 1924, 
producing the lowest recorded return of cane per acre, 14 tons. 


The area planted in Sea Island cotton was increased from 
8,200 acres in 1922 to about 5,000 in 1923. The unfavourable 
weather reduced the return to little more than 50 Ib. of lint 
per acre and the total production to 262,000 Ib. The cotton 
exported, however, amounted to 625,041 Ib., value £54,409, these 
figures being made up by stocks produced but not exported during 
the previous year. Owing to serious and prolonged drought in 
Anguilla, there was practically no cotton produced in that Island. 


The Government Cotton Farm was continued and valuable 
work was done in provision of hand-selected fumigated seed and 
in plant selection, but production suffered for want of rain. 


The Pink Bollworm did little damage in the early stage of 
the cotton crop, but gave no chance of any second picking. The 
campaign against this pest was maintained: 
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| 

The cultivation of coconuts in Nevis remains steady, coverin: i 
between 700 and 800 acres, about half of which are bearing. | 
The number of nuts exported rose from 376,994, value £1,855. ; 
in 1922 to 438,450, value £1,995, in 1923. The few scattered 
plots of young coconuts in Anguilla are doing well. 

The Government tobacco experiment has been continued with 
promise of success. ‘There is, however, no indication as yet 
that planters propose to take up the cultivation of this product 
or turn to their own use the object lesson which the Government 
is providing. 

The serious drought caused for a time acute distress in Nevis 
and starvation approaching famine in Anguilla. [Relief and relief 
work were provided by the Government until the advent of rain 
restored normal conditions. 

Early in 1923, cases of the Mosaic disease of sugar-cane were 
found in both St. Kitts and Nevis. Vigorous methods of eradica- 
tion were at once adopted and with marked success, the disease 
being now confined to one estate in Nevis, where it is under 
control. 

Despite depressed conditions the consumption of rum re 
mained high, amounting to 19,780 proof gallons, a drop of only 
413 gallons or 2 per cent. on the figure for 1922, and still in 
excess of the figure for 1917, in spite of the increase of 4s. per 
gallon in duty and excise which has occurred since that year. 


No epidemic disease occurred during the year. The appear- 
ance of smallpox in Antigua led to the introduction, for a period 
of five months, of compulsory re-vaccination in St. Kitts-Nevis. 
The campaign met with ready acceptance on the part of the 
public. The re-vaccinations performed, added to the number of 
those persons immunised by recent re-vaccination or primary 
vaccination, may be regarded as having effected for the present 
the satisfactory protection of the whole Presidency. The 
vigilance and precautions of the Quarantine Board and Harbour 
Authorities have, however, in no way been relaxed. 

The campaign against yaws and syphilis, which had been in 
abeyance for a time was recommenced on improved lines in 
November, 1923, too late for record of any results for the year. 

The birth-rate exceeded the death-rate by 6°3 per 1,000, a 
decline on the figure for 1922. 

The population decreased by 726 owing to emigration. 

The rate of infantile mortality in Nevis, which fell from 364 
per 1,000 in 1921, to 171 in 1922, rose again in 1923 to 334 
per 1,000. No satisfactory explanation of this fluctuation is 
forthcoming. 

The infantile mortality in St. Kitts which was reduced. by 
strenuous effort, from 304’ per 1,000-in 1921 to, 258 in 1922. 
rose in 1923 to 279 per 1,000, owing to the absence from the 
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Island for half the year of the District Matron. This slight rise 
due to a temporary difficulty serves to emphasise the valuable 
work which is being done in St. Kitts by the Midwives Board 
and the Baby Saving League and their executive officer, the 
District Matron. A steady continuance of reduction of infantile 
mortality in St. Kitts may be confidently anticipated. It is, 
unfortunately, impossible to extend the activities of the Baby 
Saving League to Nevis at present. 

The Nevis Branch of the Public Health Department was 
reorganised in October, the post of Chief Sanitary Officer for that 
Island being abolished, and responsibility for sanitation being 
transferred to the Medical Officers as District Health Officers. 
The change gave promise of success. 

The Moogrol treatment of inmates of the Leper Asylum was 
continued and extended during the year with gratifying results. 


DOMINICA. 
Notes by the Administrator, E. C. Eliot, Esq. 

The financial year 1923-24 started with a deficit of £3,702 
and closed with a deficit of £7,893. 

The total revenue for the year was £51,803, being £7,365 
under the estimate, and £6,512 below the revenue for the year 
1922-23. 

Of the £7,365 short of the estimates of revenue for 1923-24, 
Head 1, Customs, is responsible for £7,185 of the amount, made 
up as follows :— 

£ 

Import duty short of estimate by .. te 6,424 
Less sum received from surtax of 5 per 

cent., imposed from September, 1923, 

under Ordinance No. 12 of 1923, to 

meet the estimated loss consequent 

on the reduction of. certain duties and 

the placing of certain articles on the 

free list ... yd fie oe 601 





The net deficit on Import duty as com- 
pared with the 1923-24 Estimate is ... 5,823 
Export duty proved short of the 1923-24 
Estimate by Rae or 1,362 





Total deficiency on those two heads as 
compared with the Estimate for 1923-24 £7,185 

The reduced receipts from export duty are due to produce 
being held up and not shipped during the year under review 
owing to the low market prices then prevailing. 

The actual expenditure for the year was £55,995, or £2,659 
below the estimates and £1,963 below the expenditure for the 
year 1922-23. 
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The reduction in expenditure is due to the continued exercise 
of the strictest economy in all departments of the Administration. 


The value of imports fell during the calendar year 1923 from 
£157,784 in 1922 to £150,955, and the value of exports fell from 
£163,867 in 1922 to £122,668 in 1923. 


The value of imports during 1923 shows a decrease of £6.829 
as compared with 1922 figures, which accounts in a measure for 
the drop in receipts from import duty. The value of exports 
during 1923 is £41,199 below the 1922 figures. 


The diminution in the value of imports and exports is due 
to the continued trade depression accentuated in great measure 
by the ‘‘ Withertip Disease ’’ of limes, and the uncertain outlook 
caused thereby. 


AGRICULTURAL, 
The Lime Industry. 


Owing to low prices and the difficulty of effecting sales 
quickly in London, the majority of planters agreed on a common 
line of action in regard to concentrated lime juice. For the time 
being it is intended to hold stocks in the Island until sales at 
satisfactory rates, if possible, can be brought about. A con- 
siderable amount of good has already followed this collective 
action; better prices for this product have been obtained, as well 
as a reduction in warehouse and other expenses. 


It is largely due to this arrangement for holding stocks. rather 
than to the ravages of withertip, that the figures for the year 
under review make such a poor showing. These figures, which 
refer to the calendar year and not to the official year, require 
some explanation. In this connection it should be noted that 
the carry-over from 1922-23 was considerable, and that the 
crop held in the Island at the end of 1923 was very large. 
During the first five months of 1924 the export of lime products. 
the bulk of which must have been produced in 1923, represented 
no less than 200,000 barrels of limes. It would, therefore. 
appear that the crop for the whole Island during 1923 was. 
despite withertip disease, a fairly satisfactory one, though the 
shipments during that period were low. Calculated as usual 
in barrels of a capacity of 4°55 cubic feet, the produce exported 
represented 227,945 barrels of fruit. 


The lime crop for the past five years, calculated in barrels 
of fruit and expressed in round numbers, is recorded below :— 


* Barrels. 
1919 ... bai ee Ns es 402,000 
1920 ... Ay 5 ps te 369,000 
1920: an Exe Pee eos 516,000 
1922 ... et an ae ie 400,000 


1923 ... a ae aus ae 228,000 
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The following table, calculated on the usual basis,* shows the 
disposal of the crop under the various heads :— 


Product. Barrels. Approximate 
of fruit. percentage of 
total crop. 
Concentrated juice se 118,908 52°1 
Raw juice ... see nd 57,186 25 
Fresh limes wee ee 20,748 91 
Citrate of lime ... del BU bO8 94 
Citric acid crystals es 9,256 4 


Comparison with the figures of last year’s disposal of crop 
shows the following changes. The proportion shipped as con- 
centrated juice fell from 60°9 to 52°1 per cent., and that shipped 
as raw juice rose from 9°6 to 25 per cent. Fresh limes repre- 
sented 9°1 per cent. of the crop shipped. Citrate of lime showed 
a heavy drop from 21°5 to 9°4 per cent., while citric acid crystals 
improved from 17 to 4 per cent. The small business carried 
on in pickled limes and in lime juice cordial accounted for 279 
barrels of limes only. 


The weather conditions were again favourable throughout 
the year; there having been an absence of high winds and torren- 
tial rains. The dry weather experienced undoubtedly operated 
in favour of the orchard cultivation carried on; the possible 
exception to this statement being a narrow coastal strip in the 
south-west district of the Island. The export of products of the 
lime industry during 1923 is recorded below :— 





Product. Quantity. Value. 
es 

Concentrated lime juice... 79,272 gallons. 21,800 
Raw lime juice ... .. 428,875 ,, 27,188 
Lime juice cordial bas 2,477 ,, 584 
Fresh limes a oes 20,748 barrels. 22,688 
Pickled limes... ee 1980S, 189 
Citrate of lime ... ... 181,629 Ib. 5,677 
Citric acid crystals mas 51,833, 4,535 
Essential oil of limes... 43,482 ,, 7,141 
Otto of limes... re 13,762. 3,785 
£93,587 








* 60 gallons of concentrated juice represents 75 barrels of lime fruits: 
7% gallons of raw juice represents 1 barrel of lime fruits: 1 ton of citrate 
of lime is equivalent to 266 barrels of lime fruits: 1 ton of citric acid is 
equivalent to 400 barrels of lime fruits. : 
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Minor INDUSTRIES. 

Coconuts.—Efforts to bring about greater interest in this 
product cannot be said to have met with much success. With 
the exception of the Lasoye District, in which place coconuts 
are being grown on some scale, there is a general disinclination 
to undertake this cultivation. It is difficult to understand this 
attitude on the part of planters and peasants as there are larze 
areas of land in the Island which are admirably adapted for this 
product. There is no other permanent crop so well suited to 
local conditions. 


Tobacco.—Experiments in the growing of tobacco were com- 
menced in October, 1923, under the direction of a Committee 
of the Agricultural Society. The curing of the leaves is now 
in progress. The assistance of Mr. Brooks, a tobacco expert 
in the employ of the Government of St. Kitts, was obtained in 
the early part of the experiments. It is expected that 
Mr. Brooks will pay another visit to Dominica in this connection. 


Should the production of a black-leaf tobacco prove successful. 
this cultivation could be taken up by the peasantry. It is 
probable that the tobacco leaves, as soon as ready to cut in the 
field, would be readily purchased locally at fair rates. Persons 
who had small plots of tobacco this year were able to dispose 
of the green leaves at prices ranging from 2d. to 3d. per Ib. 


Ginger.—The attention of planters has been drawn to the 
possibilities of ginger cultivation. There is, however, a shortage 
of rhizomes for planting, and none can be obtained from Jamaics 
or other West Indian islands. Certain interested growers are 
collecting all the material possible in order to produce sufficient 
to plant considerable areas in the future. 


There can be no doubt that the soil and climate of certain 
districts are highly favourable for the production of high-class 
ginger. 

Bananas.—The situation in regard to bananas remains 
obscure. There is a large forest area in the vicinity of Ports 
mouth which is suitable for growing this fruit, while each of 
the large valleys of the leeward coast is capable of adding its 
quota for the export. Internal transport, as everyone knows. 
is bad, but something may be done to overcome this in the case 
of a single large area being brought under cultivation such as 
could be done on lands near to Portsmouth. The need of a 
larger producing area than can be obtained in any one smali 
island may, sooner or later, operate in Dominica's favour. 


Coffee.—Considerable sowings of seeds of Coffea robusta have 
been made in order to raise plants for trial. This species doe: 
very well in the Botanic Gardens, and it may be found to be 
suitable for planting in districts in which lime cultivation can 
no longer be carried on. 
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Nutmegs.—Large numbers of plants are being raised in the 
hope that both planters and peasants will undertake to cultivate 
this valuable tree in sheltered areas in the damper districts of 
the Island. The nutmeg does very well under such conditions. 
Another spice tree to which greater attention should be given 
is the clove. It also grows well under the same conditions as 
those which suit the nutmeg tree. 


Vanilla.—A good deal of attention has recently been given 
to the planting of vanilla, which, if followed up with good treat- 
ment, should result in an increase in production in two or three 
years. A point of great interest is that several parties in the 
Island are now able to cure the beans in a satisfactory manner. 
This has led to some competition in buying. During this 
season green vanilla beans brought to town by peasants have 
been readily sold at satisfactory rates. Efforts are being made 
to interest peasants in this product to a further extent. In some 
measure green vanilla pods should be a source of income and 
take the place of limes formerly produced on small holdings. 


Peasants are also being urged to take up the cultivation of 
castor seeds, to attempt the production of commercial papain, 
and to undertake onion cultivation. 


Finally, it may be pointed out that experiments in propa- 
gating certain varieties of sour, citrus are being carried on by 
the Agricultural Department. This work will cover a con- 
siderable period before conclusions can be reached. The 
importance of this work will be realised when it is remembered 
that it is the one industry which Dominica planters and labourers 
are acquainted with in all its aspects, and that practically all 
estates are equipped for dealing with the fruits of sour citrus 
and their by-products. The chief hope lies in being able to 
continue to carry on the lime cultivation on the dry coast lands, 
and in being able to replace on inland estates the common lime 
by an immune variety. 


The epidemic of Alastrim, which had been present in the 
Island since July, 1922, and which had done considerable harm 
to trade owing to the quarantine restrictions imposed by other 
places, came to an end in September, 1923. No further cases 
have occurred. 


As foreshadowed in the Dominica section of the Leeward 
Island Report for 1922-23, the ravages of withertip disease of 
the lime trees has hit this Presidency very hard. All possible 
efforts are being made to encourage other agricultural industries. 
The fallacy of depending on a single industry—as in the case 
of sugar in past years—has again been proved. Though the 
Island has a difficult period to get through for some few years 
to come it has now been fully realised that the recovery of this 
Presidency must be brought about by the extension of what have 
been known as minor agricultural industries. 
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No public works of importance have been carried out during 
the year owing to financial stringency, but a water supply for 
the village of St. Joseph has proved of great benefit. 

Fortunately no heavy storms have to be recorded, which 
resulted in a saving on Public Works votes. 


MONTSERRAT. 


Notes by the Commissioner, Major H. Peebles, D.S.O. 

The revenue for the financial year 1923-24 amounted to 
£23,683, giving an increase of £5,586 over that of the previons 
year. 

The Expenditure was £19,653, as against £17,016 for the 
previous year. 

The excess of assets over liabilities on the 31st March, 1924. 
was approximately £7,774, made up as follows : 





£ 
Reserve Fund... MS ae aa 10,000 
Surplus s ws 7,774 


The public debt of the Presidency stands at £11,100, with 
a sinking fund amounting to £6,953. 

Imports increased from £46,826 in 1922 to £49.443 in 1923. 

The principal imports were flour, salt fish and cotton goods. 

Exports amounted to £77,324, showing an increase of £17,855 
for the year under review. 

The chief exports were cotton lint, lime juice, live stock, 
and Carib relics (valued at £700). 

The Presidency was fortunate in obtaining a market for its 
1922 and 1923 Sea Island cotton crop at prices ranging from 
1s, 4d. to 2s. per Ib. for lint. 

Agricultural conditions were, when taken on the whole. 
exceptionally good. Moderate and even rains were experienced 
which materially helped to make the Sea Island cotton crop 
an exceptionally good one. The Pink Boll Worm did not appear 
in any marked form during the first picking. This pest was kers 
well under contro] throughout the year. 

Onions were planted on an increased scale, but owing te 
drought, the vield showed a decrease. Prices ruling in the 
southern islands showed a marked improvement when compared 
to 1922-23. 

The experiment of developing a fruit farm on a large scale 
at ‘‘ Woodlands."’ in the north part of the Island, was persevere! 
with, and promising results are to be noticed. 

The Self-Help Association, where drawn-thread work, bead. 
guava jelly and other local products are exhibited for sale sti! 
continues, although general interest appears to be lacking, peop's 
preferring to send their work, etc., direct to America. 


| 
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The only public works of any importance to be carried out 
during the year were the installing of a much needed water 
supply to the north and the building of a new petrol and oil 
warehouse. An attractive War Memorial, with clock tower, 
was erected on the sea front. 

Considerable improvement was noticeable on the roads 
throughout the Island. 

The Agricultural Department sustained a heavy loss in the 
death of Mr. W. Robson, Curator, whose knowledge, where the 
cultivation and production of Sea Island cotton is concerned, was 
second to none in the West Indies. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
Notes by the Commissioner, Captain O. L. Hancock. 


The estimated revenue for 1923-24 was £8,159; the actual 
revenue, however, amounted to £10,448 14s. ld. The excess 
of actual revenue over that estimated may be accounted for by 
unexpected receipts under Post Office and Customs. 

The estimated expenditure for the year was £8,626; the 
actual expenditure was £7,896 18s. 7d. 

As the actual revenue exceeds the actual expenditure by 
£2,552, the surplus funds of the Presidency are increased from 
£14,592 to £17,144. 

The Customs and Post Office Departments are mainly 
responsible for the excess in revenue over expenditure. The 
following comparative figures indicate that the Presidency is 
holding its own from a financial point of view. 


1922-238. 1923-24. 
Zz #£ 
Surplus tea ne 14,592 17,144 
Inports oe ney 35,940 36,876 
Exports fae ae. 12,834 18,581 
Agriculture ae 284 575 
tons. tons. 
Shipping... ne 15,276 17,153 


There are nine elementary schools in the Virgin Islands, 

located as follows :— 2 
Tortola 6 Jost Van Dykes 1 
Anegada 1 Virgin Gorda 1 

After being closed for six years, the West End School was 
re-opened. 

The attendance, generally, has continued to improve, the 
average for the year showing an increase of 32. The number 
of children of school age is approximately 1,600; of these, 1,140 
names appear on the books. 

The Inspector of Schools visited the Presidency fm May and 
November, and held the usual examinations. ; 
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. There were 21 prosecutions under the Education Act of 
1890. £447 16s. 6d. was spent by the Government during the 
year, as against £405 9s. 9d. in the previous year. 

From what I have seen of the educational system in the 
Virgin Islands, I am inclined to the opinion that it is defective 
in certain respects and, when I have had time to give this question 
fuller consideration, I hope to submit a scheme whereby the 
system of education in the Presidency may be rendered more 
efficient. 


MEDIcAL. 

The new hospital has justified its existence, and its work is 
likely to increase. 

As regards the general health of the Presidency, no epidemic 
is reported, but in the district around Meyer’s, Tortola, a number 
of yaws cases occurred. 

Health conditions compare favourably with those of any other 
part of the Leeward Islands. 

During the year, new sanitary regulations referring to 
scavenging, destruction of mosquitoes, bakeries, and the sale of 
milk, were brought into force in Road Town by the Board of 
Health. These have had a good effect, but there is room for 
further improvement. 


GENERAL. 

The market in St. Thomas provided scope for the sale of the 
usual local products, but I am most anxious to persuade the 
people to grow crops which will produce articles which can find 
a market outside the Virgin Islands, and thus make the Presi- 
dency independent of local markets, which are not always 
satisfactory. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

Government House has been added to and should be com- 
pleted during next year. It is hoped that a Poor House may te 
erected in the near future; plans, etc., are being prepared and. 
in due course, will be submitted to His Excellency the Governor. 
who showed great sympathy with the scheme during his visit 
here in January. 

It is also “hoped that suitable quarters for the Matron of 
the Cottage Hospital may be erected during next year. 

The roads and paths have been kept in such repair as the 
funds of the Presidency permitted. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. Hargrove left the Presidency on 3rd July, and was 
succeeded by Mr. F. C. Clarkson until 23rd November. when 
Captain O. L. Hancock assumed duty as Commissioner of the 
Presidency. 


CotontaL Reports, Etc. 


The following recent reports, etc., relating to His Majesty’s 
Colonial Possessions have been issued, and may be obtained from 
the sources indicated on the title page :— 


No. 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1213 
1214 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223 
1224 
1225 
1226 
1227 
1228 
1229 
1230 
1231 


ANNUAL. 

Colony, etc. Year. 
Cyprus... or aS oe 34 ae oe ete 1923 
Gold Coast fe o ae os sv os +» 1922-1923 
Trinidad and Tobago .. an oe . o os 1923 
Zanzibar Protectorate a4 ae aia an sa ie 
Bechuanaland Protectorate .. oe res + +. 1923-1924 
Swaziland.. oe o. or Bre Mes os ee 1923 
Basutoland ‘ a oe ee “é «. 1923-1924 
Turks and Caicos “Islands os on a or os 1923 
Fiji 4 . ie, a oe a ass, ack a 
British Honduras 4 ore a a fone ts ra 
New Hebrides... th oe ss. om oe Be a 
Gibraltar .. ” 
Jamaica .. Ne oie a os os ‘ee Se: ” 
Sierra Leone re ace he ae <6. is a 
Uganda .. ee ve: Bry a ate ae we 3H 
Grenada .. .- oe oe os Ate was os ie 
British Guiana .. .- a ae o oe ve Fr 
St. Vincent ae a os ‘sia! es ae Ge Ss) 

St. Helena ae oe os “ oe oe .- ao 
Barbados .. oe oe ee . o oe +. 1923-1924 
Somaliland es a . oe sie se Se 1923 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate me rey wa we és 
Hongkong... ed le oe oe o. oe a es 
Northern Territories of the Gold Coast ay a -. 1923-1924 
Colonial Survey Committee Report .. . ae -. 1914-1923 


Cayman Islands .. BG a se .- be Sis 1923 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Colony, etc. Subject. 
Southern Nigeria... “s . «+ Mineral Survey, 1910. 
West Indies oe oe oe .. Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, etc. 


Southern Nigeria. . ae se ++ Mineral Survey, 1911, 
Southern Nigeria.. © ec +. Mineral Survey, 1912. 
Ceylon... es ae .. Mineral Survey. 
Imperial Institute. <a se .. Oilseeds, Oils, etc. 
Southern Nigeria. . . oe -. Mineral Survey, 1913. 


St. Vincent a oe se +. Roads and Land Settlement. 

East Africa Protectorate ae «+ Geology and Geography of the 
northern part of the Protec- 
torate. 

Colonies—General a . +» Fishes of the Colonies. 
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